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*PE£FijQB Tsi tUmw Ei)£rm 


preseiriutg ^ ^ hfTK&tjm** under a niew titlf^ifeisf^eceiraAty to 
oaplain ilioreastcniswH^lilifrei^dneedtbealteraiidb. 
by maj« that after ^ jhavelteen exbeliatQd ft^wendd be 

kaxdly e3FpediBi:L$;to.fiM3Ei an jdteratioa'm tiie by ivbieb it bad 
become popular. The pablieheia» however, roeol^d not only to etdarge 
the bat by d^vcdoping moxio ftdty oay of ^its ^jeets^ to give a ■ 




a^ the work as a whole,.\v^coordmgly ft was decided to s^^itate A 
JoaBNEV> OF DlSCOTEaV JJJL BoUNDitOOE HotJBS’, OS, ThB ISTSaviBW " 
for the onginal title; thus foreshadowing some of tho contents, anJi 
id^tifying the book to ddar r^ul^ by itsl now st^lemeidary name. 

The object so ab^ carn^.iQift.;by &e ddftoi of this work was 

to make it in every tei^QiGt aiasjrt^ comp^ksftsa volume to that highly 
popular favourite, ‘‘ En^ii^ W^^nn hpon~£iveiy^^.'' That the result 
has been appreciated by the pid^ is 'gEhtii^gly by the approba* 

tion of upwards ii Tte^.ldundrediPious^ par.6h$e^.^ ‘‘ Mquibb 
Within,” and by the increasb^ demaild work, xiow 

to be called “ A Journey Bi^very,'’ ■ 

Among the most attractive Isatures of the present edition may be 
euumesated the theme of our title, “ A Journey of Discovery all Hound 
our House,” which (^tends to a series oi eight papers, conveying ^an 
amount varied information, embodied in a novel, instructive, and 

s • 

interesting manner. * , , 

Bttch additions have diso been made to this Work as the spread of 
knowledge and soientiftc intelligence rendered impmativo. Many sub¬ 
jects entirely new to the general reader, have, on aecoi|ut of theft 
relatiye induenoe in the economy of life, or on the social and moral 
welfare of the people, ‘been puftoduced as both important and in^ 
atraftive, 

‘ s • - 

Telegrt .phy-—so &r as it relates to that grei^t social and smen^^ 
questiou^ niw so suceessfully solved by the laying of the Atkm 


iv FBEFACEl 

Telegraph—^has been duly considered. | All the facts cSnncctdd with 
the first attempts to link Europe and America by the Electric Wire, 
from the commencement down to the final consummation of the long* 
delayed scheme, ^ifill bq found in the articles specially devoted to thl.{ 
subject. ■ 

Petroleum—in its natural condition, such as in wells, lakes, or artesian 
fountains; the spruffgs of Western Canada, and the oil wells of the 
United States, witli theiivproducts, parafiinS, naphtha, fixed oil, aniline, 
and its beautiful dyes, form andther series of what we trust will be foimd 
valuable Articles. 

Gardening also, both as^respects the Kitchen and the Flower ^Ijirdoii, 
for every month in the year, has engaged attention; and tlfla first prac-, 
tical horticulturists and botanists of the day have been consulted, so as 
to render tliis department of tlie work instructive and reliable! 

; These, with Mineralog}-, Meteorology, the Census, and Rtturns from 
tlie Registrar-General, form a few of the lai'ge catalogue of conknts. 
In fact, every page of this volume contains sometliing new, instructive, 
or curious, in Art, Science, I'liilosophy, Domestic Management, or social 
comfort. 

The publishers have at great expense revised, enlarged, and 
maten.Jly i;r*proved the present Work, and by the addition of Games, 
Pastimes, and national Sports, striven to make it still more worthy of the 
patronage it has already received. They look witli confidence to the 
public to reward their eflbrts to perfect in every way this new issue of an 
old favourite, and make “ A Jornmoy of Discovery all Round our House " 
a source of information to many, and of interest all. 

* 

Twenty-four Volumes are now published as cheap companions of tlie 
“Journey of Discoveiy," which are enumerated as under. The entire 
Series contains upwards of Seven Thousand pafes of closely printed 
matter. Tliiey are entirely original in Plan, executed with the most con¬ 
scientious care,—and embrace the very essence of demonstrative Truth 
and inductive Reasoning. The ludiceg have*been prepared withi great 
labour, and alone occupy above 600 pages. A vagt Fund of va^aable 
Ii^ormation, embracing every Subject of^Interest or Utility, is thus 
a^inable, and at a merely nominal Cost. 
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BEFACE. • y 

Thes& Work& are in such gei| 
reached 

srai demand, that the Sale has already 

') 

1 


UPWARDS OF ONE 'MILLION VOLUMES. 

rt» * 

1—3. “Daily Wants, The Dictionary of," a Cyclopaedia 
emliraqing nearly 1,200 pages of sound Information upon til matters 
of Practical and Domestic Utility!!* The sale of netirly 100,000 copies 
of this Work affords the best'evidence of its intrinsic yalue. 

4—7. “Useful Knowledge, The Dictionary of,” a Book of 

4 

Kcference upon History, Geography, Science, Statistics, &c. A 
Compayiipn Work to the “ Dictionary of Daily Wants." 

, 8 & 9. “ Medical and Surgical Knowledge, The Dictionary .of,” 
a., complete Practical Guide on Health and Disease, for Families, 
Emigrants, and Colonists. .« 

10. “Enquire Within upon Everything.” This Work is deeply# 
iudcibted for past favours. The sale of nearly Tlirce Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Copies affords ample proof of this. 

11. “The Practioal Housewife and Family Medical Guide,” 
a Scries of Instructive Papers on Cookery, Food, Treatment of the 
Sick, &c., &c. 

12. “The Cori^er Cupboard,” containing Domestic Information, 
num^ous Needlework Designs, and Xnstructions for the Aquarium, 
Skeleton Plants, &c. 

13. “ The Family Save-all,” a System of Secondary Cookery, witli 
Invaluable Hints for Economy in the use of every Article of Household 
Consumption. 

14. “ Notices to Correspondents,” a Work full of curious Matters 

I „ 

of Fact; a collection of important Information on aU Subjects, from real 
Answers to Correspondents of various Magazines and Newspapers. 

16 & 16. “Life Doubted by the Economy of Time,” and “How 
A Penny became a Thousand Pounds.” The first of t^\ese Works 
teaches the Yalue of Moments, and shows how Life may be abridged and 
fall short of its true aim afid happiness, by a careless indifference to trifies 
of The secopd Work pursues a similar argument with reference to 

Money, which is the representative of all things of material Value. 

17. “'Th^ Reason Why, Housewife’s Domestic Science," affording 



to Ibe Manner of Domestic Affairs injelligible Beasons* for the various 
duties she has to superiuteifd or to perform. 

18. “The Hbason Why, Geheb^l <6ai£NCE,” a CoUedtion of many 
Hundreds of HejESons ,for things which, though gencsaJly received, f^e 
imperfectly understood. 

19. “ T«e Beason Why, Natueal Histoey,” giving Reasons* for 
very numerous interesting Facts in connection with the Habits and 
Instincts of the various Orders of the Anmaal Kingdom. 

20. “The Reason Why, tlARDENiNO and Farming," giving some 

Thousands of Reasons for various Facts and Phenomena in reference 
to the Cultivation and T)^age of the Soil. •« 

21. “The Reason Why, Historiual,” designed to Amplify the 

study of English History, and to arouse a disposition to tra(;e the 
connection between the Cause and the Event. * 

9 22. “The Reason Why, Biblioal and Sacred Histor^," a Family 
Guide to Scripture Readings, and a Handbook for Biblical Students. 

23, “ The Reason Why, Denominational,” giving the Origin, History, 
and Tenets of the various Christian Sects, with the Reasons assigned by 
themelues for their specialities of Faith and forms of Worship. 

• 24. “The Reason Why, Physical Geography and Geot.ogy," 
containing upwards of 1,200 Reasons, explanatory of the Physical 

Phenomena of the Earth and the Sea, their Geological History, and 

* ’ * 

the GeograpMcal distribution of Plants, Animals, and the Human 
Families. 

The attention of Parish Libraries, Village Reading Clubs, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and all other parties interested in the dissemination of sound 
theoretical luStmctiou and practical Knowledge on Religion, Science, 
English History, Domestic Economy, &c,, is particularly directed to 
this Scries of Popular and Valuable Books. ^ 


London, November, 1866. 
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JOURNEY oSp' discovery 

. AtL HOUND 'OUR HOUJSE. 

• _ _ __ ^ • • 


^ FIRST JOURNEY. 

THE FATHER OF THE FAMILY STATES' 
HIS REASONS FOR UNOEBTAKINO THE 
JOURNEY. * 

A FEW days ago my boy returned from 
school, not mei'ely fur the Christmas- 
holidays, but with the intention of 
going no n^^re to the educational estab¬ 
lishment in whi#h he had been for the 
last four years. When I tell you that, 

I altlltiugh 1 have four daughters, this 
is my only d>oy, you will be able to 
judge from what you have experienced 
yourself or \fitnessed in others, the 
prMe ^ feel in this lad, the joy that it 
gives me to watch his progress from 
the simplicity of childhood to the in¬ 
telligence of youth; and how anxious I 
am that he may reach the maturity of 
manhood, and be an honour to tlie 
name he bears, long after my own his¬ 
tory, with all its errors and sorrows, 

' has terminated. • 

The recent Christmas was to me 
and to my boy an era of great im- 
poi-tance. I had aiTanged, in taking 
him from school, to place him under 
the tutorship of Dr. Renford, a gentle¬ 
man of great educational acquirements, 
who devotes himself to t[^e tutorship 
of two or thrae pupils, but never 
undertakes a larger number at the 
same time. 1 rejoiced td think that, 
in his fellow-pupils, my boy would 
find that companionship wiib youth 
which is so essential to the preservation 
of the genial qualities Bf the young 
heart, while he would receive from his 
tutor a more direct attention^ a more 
individual watchfulness, than I co]^d 
hope to obtain for him in*a lar^ 
establishment. 

I had, stherefore, arranged that, 
during the' holidays. Dr. ifenford 
should be a victor at our house, chiefly 
fo{ the purpose of reconciling my boy 


to the change, and to the jjoraen who 
was to be his future teacher; for, being 
a youth of warm Attachment, he hod 
become very fond of bis old school¬ 
master ; and to pait with some of his 
schoolfellows had caused him indescri¬ 
bable pain. It is surprising how, in 
youth, the smallest incidents swell the 
tide of gyef, and trifles, which a 
sterner acquaintance with the world 
enables us to completely forget, seem 
to plunge us into the depths of misery. 

1 had considered and prepared for 
this, in the arrangements made at 
home, to cheer my pet boy during the' 
holidays, and to wean him by degrees 
from old attachments. 

But, in thus providing for the happi¬ 
ness of my boy, 1 did not anticipate the 
delight which 1 myself should find in 
the society of the amiable and gifted 
Dr. Renford, who, during the short 
time that he stayed with us, had really 
put me through the very process which 
I had designed for my boy. By his 
couversaUonB upon things that were 
new to me, and by pointing out sources 
of mental gratification which, though 
close at hand, were utterly unknown to 
me, he had completely weaned me from 
erroneous opinions to which 1 had long 
foolishly clung, and had tutored me to 
a new discipline of the heart and mind, 
in a way that cannot fail to influence 
the soul. I will tell, you how this in¬ 
fluence came lo be felt by me, although 
the incident which 1 shall relate is only 
one of many that occurred during the 
time that my friend. Dr. Renford, re¬ 
mained with me. * 

My young people, with their mamma, 
made up a party to go and see the 
Wizard—'* the Great Wizard of the 
North"—as he was called. And I 
think that the night upon which they 
went was to be the last of the Wizard’s 
performances at the l^ceum Theatre, 
• B 



A JOURNEY OE DISCOVERY. 


prior to his removal to Covent Garden. 
1 did not go with the party, my health 
being so delicate that 1 am compelled 
to avoid the night air. So Dr. Benford 
kindly did the amiajsle to the ladies,^and i 
away they went in cheerful expectancy 
of the wonderful feats they were to see. 

The next^ay little was spoken of by 
my j oimgpeople, but related to the won¬ 
derful feats performed by the Wizard. 
My wife was amazed f she had witnessed 
such unaccountable marvels that she 
almost wished she had not gone. She 
had slept unsoundly during the'night, 
and when sl^ slept she had dreams of 
some great magician in flowing garments 
bespangled with mysterious characters, 
leading her through mi&es of cloud, and 
into caverns of oppressive darkness, 
that gradually dissolved, and revealed 
countless forms of beauty, which melted 
away before the darkness that rolhid 
I back like a velvet curtain, amid dis¬ 
cordant yells and laughter, as if a thou¬ 
sand fiends had been set free to 
scramble through the blackness that 
prevailed. 

The girls were almost as much ex¬ 
cited and bewildered iu their mamma. 
But my boy, my pet boy, seemed to 
have gone h^f deranged—so great had 
been the fascination of the Wizard's art 
over him. He did little else but walk 
about trying to devise some pimple ap¬ 
paratus by which he might imitate the 
lesser tricks performed % the Wizard. 
Find him where you might, he would 
be sure to be standing behind inverted 
cups, with oranges underneath, pocket- 
hSmdkerchiefs, hats, glasses, and cards, 
being strewed all around him. He 
eagerly turned* over the pages of the 
Wizanl’s “ ShiUivg’a.vjorth of Magic," 
which he had purchased* and brought 
home with him, and paced up and 
do^m the dining-room, looking up as 
if addressing an ima^ary audience 
crowding around the ^mdls. 

It appears that, on the night in ques¬ 
tion, the portico of the theatre was 
biiUjuntly illuminated, not only witdi 
the ornamental gas illuminations, but 
with the electric light, and various 
transparencies. 

As our carriage approached the thea- 


,tr4 its progress was arrested by the 
presence of a dense* mass of people, 
whose up-tumed faces receiving the 
livid brightness of the^ electric light, 
Iqpked like a scene of rcj^ enchantment, 
and greatly added to the effect of what 
our party afterwards witnessed. 

Upon entering the theatre, they 
found every nook and cranny filled. 
The Wizard appeared, and commenced 
his performances. Articles disappeared 
and ^peared again in the most sur¬ 
prising manner, ac\d in the most un¬ 
looked-for places; handkerchiefs were 
tom up, and mended again in the most 
miraculous fashion; watches were fired 
from blunderbusses through men's 
heads, and neither head uim' watch any 
the worse for the operation; pigeops 
flew out from emp’ty boxes; and, from 
a portfolio of not immo(^ratt^ dfiuen- 
sions, were produced several children, 
a live goose, a large trunk, r.ot to men¬ 
tion an infinite variety «f smalltr arti¬ 
cles ; the bullet was caught in itti flight 
from the gun; tables were rapped 
upon; and clairvoyance illustrated; in 
fact there was no department of jug¬ 
glery—whether jugglery proper, or that 
which disguises itself benea^ a scien¬ 
tific cloak—which was not thorough.ly 
Ulustrated. 

■When the time came to talk seri- usly 
to my boy about the future arninge- 
ments for his education, and to Ir.ng 
him and the Doctor into friendly com¬ 
munion, I found him so pre-engaged, 
so utterly absorbed in the fascina¬ 
tions of the Wizard's art, that it was 
difficult to Obtain his serious atteution 
even for a few moments. And as, 
every now and then, he succeeded in 
the performance of some simple trick, 
he summoned his sistera to witness 
it, while they, by the natural expres¬ 
sion of ^eirtiUi’prise, only encouraged 
the young conjurer in his devotion to 
the mysterious art. I became, there¬ 
fore, alarined lest the opportunity I 
1^ BO king planned, of bringing my 
bby and his tutor together under fa¬ 
vorable auspiofs, should pys away. I 
thereffire called the Doctor aside, wd 
advised with him upon the subject. 

Oh, never fear,” said fie, ** the enthu- 
* _ » 
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ibim whieh you ^tness on the boy’s 
put in these trifling matters is the 
best evidence Ighat can arise of his ear¬ 
nestness in higher matters, as soon^ 
his intelligence*—his love of the mar- 
velAus—shall be directed toward the 
highest objects in which they can find 
gratification." 

I delighted to hear this; though 
my worst fears were again aroused' 
when, in compliance with my re(^uest, 
ths Doctor proceeded to ask my boy 
what profession he thought he should 
prefer. I shall never forget my boy’s 
reply:—I should like to be a wiza^, 
sir r Mr boy a wizard I he who is to 
bear my"Ame^down to posterity—a 
conjurer, a juggler, a dabbler in leger¬ 
demain, cheating the senses of the 
people by tl|p most palpable and silly 
tricks! My cheek, which has long been 
pale, suddenly became red. But 1 
st^^ my feeMngs, though I believe 
the Doctor read my emotion. 

I rose, and by the aid of my eldest 
daughter’s arm, took a walk round the 
garden. The sun just at this moment 
burst forth, and glistened upon the 
fir and bay trees that waved their 
ever-green branches in the cool breeze; 
whilst the red berries #hone, like coral 
beads, upon the dark stem of the holly. 

When I returned, I was somewhat 
disconcerted immediately I entered 
the room, to be invited to witness a 
new trick, which my boy had ji^ dis¬ 
covered. } noticed that the Doctor 
was absent, and 1 wished that he had 
been there that he might support me 
in the trial 1 had to undergo. For I 
confess I had grown morbid imder the 
circumstances, and wished the Wizard 
at Jericho. • 

However, I determined to suppress 
my dislike of the enteiifflnment, and 
to throw myself upon the consolation 
afforded by the Doctor when I bad 
named my anxiety to him. So 
fered the conjurmg to proceed.* I was 
told to ask any question by writing It 
upon a' slipeof paper, and by holding 
It against ^e circular mirror ^hich 
hung against the wall, an answer 
shoidd be Veered by raps upon the 
table at the opposite side of the room. 


I therefore wrote upon the paper. 
"What is my age?’’ • 

My boy immediately said to the 
rtab^e, "I command .you to answer!’’ 

^d forthwith, tq my great surprise, 
the table gav& forty-nine distinct 
knocks. And what BurpriSbd me more 
was, that the table stood quite.alone, 
and that my boy never went near it, 
'but kept walking tip oud down waving 
his hands,as if working somemagicspelL 

I then proceeded to ask numerous 
other questions, all of which, to my 
amazement, were answered quite cor¬ 
rectly by the mysterious table. I con¬ 
fess that be^n to feel puzzled, I 
might almost ray interested, and to 
forget for a moment my antipathy to 
jugglery ; when, all of a sudden, the 
heavy table-cover, which had been 
dr&wn somewhat over the front, slid 
off from the smooth mahogany surface, 
and there, to my utter surprise, I be¬ 
held the Doctor, my learned and esti¬ 
mable friend, on all fours under the 
table! He had been acting as the 
confederate of my boy—^the latter was 
quick enough to read the questions 
reflected in the mirror, although theii* 
image was reversed, and while I was 
lool^g at the mirror, or at the top of 
the table whence the raps proceeded, 
he was sigaalling with his foot to the 
Doctor the number of raps to be given. 

To describe the ludicrous scene that 
ensued—^the screams of laughter from 
the gii'ls, the confusion of the boy, the 
Doctor’s embarrassment, mamma's dig¬ 
nity, and my own perplexity, is quite 
beyond my power. 

^me time after,however,Iwas pleased 
to observe that my boy was never easy, 
unless he was By the side of his future 
tutor; that a companionship had 
sprung up between them which seemed 
inseparable—and which was the very 
consummation I had wuheci, but knew 
not how to obtain. And I now dis¬ 
covered that the Doctor had, with a 
true knowledge of human nature, con¬ 
descended to act the part of my boy’s 
confederate in an innocent and silly 
trick, only the more securely to obtain 
a hold of his afibetions, and to lead ]|)im 
on»to things worthy of his attention.' 
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But what has this to do with the 
“Journey Bound our House ?”, Every¬ 
thing, as you shall presently see. By 
accident I overheard a oonveisa^on 
between my frien<^ the Doctor, and 
my boy. The Doctor dtras telling him 
of the meafis by which many of the 
Wizordi’s nmst celebrated tricks are per¬ 
formed, showing that they were 
merely mechanical * inventions with 
which the tal ent and the power of theWi- 
V ard had nothing at all to do—that there 
were men who were acquainted with 
ll e IPAvsof natural philosophy who in-' 
vented these tricks for the Wizard, that 
tl e Wizard was merely the buyer of 
those inventions, and that sSiy one who 
could afford to pay the same price for 
the apparatus could perform those 
tricks quite os easily as he. The Doc¬ 
tor then went on to speak of the Magic 
• of Nature, which everywhere around 
us is hourly presenting phenomezia far 
more wonderful and worthy of our at¬ 
tention than the Wizard’s tricks, which 
were a mere burlesque of noble inven¬ 
tions and sublime operations. He 
pointed to the fire, saying that a piece 
of coal placed thereon—a solid, black 
and heavy mass—^would soon disappear. 
It flew up the chimney. Was there 
anything that the Wizard had done 
more wonderful than that of^causing a 
solid body to take wings and fly away ? 
People were content to call this com¬ 
bustion, or buraing. But what did 
these terms mean ? Could people com¬ 
prehend them ? Why did the kitchen 
x^id, when she made a fire, put paper 
beneath wood, and wood beneath the 
coal, and their set fire to the first? 
What became of the several scuttles 
f coal that in the c&urse of the 
day disappeared? When the girl drew 
a lucifer match across the sand¬ 
paper on the bottom of the box and 
produced fire by a single touch, she 
performed a feat in which there was 
as much matter for wonderment, as in 
the most mysterious tridc performed 
by the Wizard. 

But people passed over these things 
without noticb. . nd were content to 
have their aenses cheated by a juggler 
tat&er thaa be improved by the grea^t 


teacher of all—Nature. Why (he 
asked) does gas bum without a wick, 
while oil and candles require that aid 
, t(^ support their comMstion ? Why, 
when you sot a kettlb upon the fire, 
does the water boib and rush fortl* in 
the form of steam ? Where goes the 
steam! What becomes of it at last ? 
What is heat? Why,, though yeu sit 
tfar away from the fire, does the heat 
reach you ? How does it come ? Upon 
what'does it travel? When you say 
you feel the heat, Tioxo do you feel it ? 
lu what way does it affect you ? What 
is light ? How comes it flying through 
the wonderful expanse of heaven, from 
the far-off sun, to cheer humble 
dwellings? 'l^at is*glass through 
which the light basses? Why <^es 
the light, as it travels through* the 
lustres upon the channelier, issue 
forth in rays of various colours, giving 
rich tints to the objects upou jv^h 
they fall ? Why does the mirro^upon 
the mantel-piece reflect with exactness 
the image of every object that appears 
before it? What is the difference 
between wood and iron? Why does 
the one bum and the other not do so ? 
What supplied the damask curtains 
that hang by tl)p window, and the car¬ 
pets that lie upon the floor ? Whence 
come their brilliant colours? How were 
those tasteful patterns woven int(> the 
texture ? 

The Doctor, to my great joy, had 
completely absorbed my buy’s atten¬ 
tion by these questions upon the most 
simple prolTlems; and what is more, 
he had equally absorbed mint, and 
made me feel how little I understood 
of the objects and of the phenomena 
observable evep within the walls of my 
own dwelling. It was for this reason 
that I r^olv^ to make a Journey of 
Discovery all Bound our House. 

We are determined to learn something 
respeotii^ everything that the house 
whether it be a simple grain 
(tf salt, or a thread of silk, or an elabo¬ 
rate piece of t^pestiy, or burning of 
a candle, so that, “ even the singing of 
a kettle shall be unto us a song of wis¬ 
dom.” We should lik# the reader to 
go with us through our joun)(9y. • 



mSURE MOMENTS, 


MORAIf FOR JAlNUARY. 
Saxon or Welshman, Scot or 
Celt, V 

Name, by rimt namei, this 
month 80 n^rry, 
FVtnounce it just as i^is spelt, 
And never call It Janniweiry. 

Hinton Evening ParUev. —A 
youn% lady, after dancing all 
night and several hours longer, 
will generally find, on consult¬ 
ing ttie looking-glass, that the 
evening's amusement will not 
bear the morning's reflection. 

Winter adviee to Young Ladies. 
—^Thbi slmes lead to damp 
feet; dan^ feet bring on a 
qpugh; a cough may terminate 
iq, a coffin. * 

MORifti FOR FEBRUARY. 

Get born upon Feb. 29 , 

For Leap years come but 
in four* 

A toii^t'a a thing that spoils 
one's wine. 

You save three-fourths of 
birthday bore. 

Hint on Health.—Yor air and 
exercise too many young ladies 
resort almost exclusively to the 
piano. • 

Contagion. — Several young 
ladies who were accustomed 
to sit under a popular preach¬ 
er, became, consequently, much 
afibeted. 

MORAL* FOR MARCH. 

A bushel of Maroh-winnow'(f 
dust 

Is worth, they say, a mo¬ 
narch's ransom; 

Let Bomba save it—‘mobs 
don’t trust; 

For such a life such pr^e 
were handsome. 

What is a Babyt — Why a 
Baby Is a living I. O. U., a 
little Bill ” drawn upon Man¬ 
hood, tliat is only honoured 
when it arrives at maturity. 

• 

ThsLongeet'Dag. — 'Yiia day 
before that of your wedding 
will probably m the longest 
da}’of yoi|f life. 


I MORAL* FOR APRIL. 
The First's a day whe^ Tolks 
are sold 

By gamesonm youth released 
firoifl school; * 

Neither at this time, reader 
bold. 

Nor any other, be a fool. 

Hints for the Nursery. — The 
treatment offii new-born ohild 
should be kind, but not cordial 
—anfl especially not Godfrey's 
cordial. , 

MORAL FOR MAY. 

Welcome are aU its flowers 
and bowers. 

As guests s^en one fiaa 
bidden ’em; 

But you're not welcome to the 
flowers. 

Mind this, whgn down at Sy¬ 
denham. 

Economy in Beating Carpets. 
— When you purchase your 
carpets, take care to buy one 
that is infinitely superior to all 
the rest; fbr such a carpet 
will beat every other carpet 
you have in the house. 

Paradox of Insect L^e.—The 
I habits of the spider are sta- 
I tionary. Me seldom travels 
far from the locality in which 
he first saw the light alt is 
curious that the spider should 
travel so little, and yet be eon- 
tlnu^ly taking flies. 

MORAL FOR JUNE. 

A rhyme the word suggests 
will suit, 

No special moral's taught 
by June: 

If vou’re an ass, and blow a> 
flute. 

Why, do not blow it out of 
• tune. 

For Better find far Florsa—- 
A Philosopher who had mar* 
ried a vulgar but amiable girl, 
u^d to ctf his wife “Brown 
Sugar,” bewuse, he said, she 
was meet but unrefined. Ano¬ 
ther, whose wife was affection¬ 
ate and stout, was accustomed 
to denominate her “Lump 
Sugar." 


MORAL FOR JULY. 

Off to the %hine, the Rhone, 
the Po; 

To Bclgic flats or Switzer 
hiUs, 

Off, but take off, before you gq 

Something^witli cash, fh>m 
tradesmen's bills. 

MORAL FCJfe AUGUST. 
Ydti may bpy grouse, and need 
not say. 

Whether with load or coin 
you got 'em; 

But if you buy them, do not,, 
pray, 

TeU naughty fibs, and say 
^ you shot ’em. 

Homely Worth. — Many 
flowers are expressive of the 
most delicate sentiment, but 
which of them has the heart 
of a cabbage ? 0 

MORAL FOR SEPTEMBER. 
O Cockney, if with the Perdrix, 

“ A day" is offered. Cock¬ 
ney O, 

With fire-arms don't be play¬ 
ing tricks, 

Don't shoot — and, better 
stiU, don't go. 

MORAL FOR OCTOBER. 
The party who but drinketh eau. 

And unto bed, retireth 
sober. 

Shall fall (a punch - fraught 
song doth show) 

Like leaves, and leave us in 
October. 

MORAL FOR NOVEMBER. 
Of things that Civic magnates 
do, * 

As stuffing, spouting — O 
beware. 

Or you may be degraded to 

An aldennan; nay, down to 
Mayor. 

MORAL FOR DECEMBER. 
With Christmas - tide the 
twelvemonth ends. 

Give aU unkindly thoughts 
the sack, 

Embrace your foes, forgive 
your friends. 

And buy your — Fmeh'l 
MmaHaek. 
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DIFEEKENT KINDS OF COAL. 


dipperbnt; kinds op .coal. 

1. Dry or CtAioal Coal. —^TIub spe¬ 
cies is very black and shining. It gene* I 
rally comes from 'the pit in lar^ 
masses ; and it bumafrctply with mu^ 
llame and heat. This is by far the best 
coal for blaat-fumaces, but is not so 
dedrable'for^omestic use. 

2. SteamrCoal, sohietma coiled 

“ Smithy-Coal.” —This species, which 
i^tes readily, and produces oomparar 
tively little smoke, is much valued for 
its excellence in the furnaces of steam- 
boilers. It contains more carbon than 
bituminous coal, and more hydrogen 
Chan anthracite. ' ' 

3. Oa,nibd or 6as-Coal. —This species 
does not shine, but has, on the con¬ 
trary, rather a dull appearance before 
it is ignited. When burning it emits 

2 lost brilliant flame. As the roots of 
r are used instead of candles in the 
winter nights by the peasantry in some 
parts of Scotland, so this coal is made 
to answer the same end in some dis- 
tiicts of England, and also in the South 
of Scotland. Hence its name, Qwmel, 
the Lancashire word for candle. Cotir 
nd Coal is almost invariably used in 
the manufacture of gas. 

4. Bitumv/ums C7oa2.—This species 
swells and cakes when heated. It is 
more abundant than any other kind 
and is well adapted for household use. 
There are 133,000 square miles of it in 
the United States, and 8,000 square 
miles of it in Britain. Bituminous 
coal, in a raw state, is not suitable for 
the blast-furnace. 

5. Anthracite Coal .species is 
very black, very , brittle, and very 
diining. '^^en sold, it is generally 
broken up into small pieces, but there 
is not much dust. It produces almost 
no smoke, and scarcely any ashes. 
Where it can*be obtained at the same 
price as bituminous coal, it is more 
economical for domestic purposes. 
Even where it costs more, it is good 
management to mix the bituminous and 
anthi^ite together. The latter, by its 
great heat, consumes the smoke of the 
former, and thus saves fueL Two 
BOttttleB ought to housed in such a caso;^ 


one for each kind of coll: at all eventa 
the bituminous coal, in order to efibet 
the saving, must be p\^ below the 
imt^racite, so that the sn^e may have 
to pass through the glc^ng embers. 
Anthracite coal is Abundant in Walts 
and Ireland. In Ireland it is called 
Kilkenny coal, and in Scotland, blind 
coal. It usually contains about 9(^per 
as»nt. of pure carbon. This sorb of coal 
is especially valuable to maltsters, 
brewer^ and millers; because it throws 
out intense heat, and may be said to be 
almost without smoke. But it is also 
decidedly economical (where the price 
is reasonable) in stoves and house-grates. 
There being 90 per cei^. o^larbon, 
only 10 per cent, is left for smoke and 
ashes ; whereas, in 4'ome sorts of coah 
the residiuum of ashes om^untsito^O 
per cent.! 

Hint First. —Put a piece of iron 
plate, which you may gebat any fgjjg^ 
dry for fourpence or sixpence, asross 
the bottom of your grate, reaching 
within an inch and a half of each side, 
and projecting about an inch and a 
half in front. There will thus be one 
narrow opening for air between the last 
two bars of the bottom grating at each 
end of the plate, grhile'the remainder 
will be clos^. The draught upon your 
fire will thus be almost entirely from 
the front, and you will soon discover, 
by experience, that the present method 
of constructing grates, by which the 
whole bottom admits air through the 
bars, is wrong in principle and extrava¬ 
gant in practiSe. 

Hint Sxconp. —When about to make 
a fire, let the grate be first half filled 
with common Newcastle coals. Above 
these plaae tome shavings or waste 
paper, and then a few diy sticks or 
splinters, gr bilk of charcoal or broken 
peat. Lay on the top a few of yester¬ 
day’s cinders, and, lastly, some lumps 
of coal. These must not be shovelled 
in ^ random, but laid on carefully by 
hand. Apply a match to the shavings 
or paper, and in ^een minulgs y oU will 
have a Oheerful fire. At first, servants 
win object to this plan, and even ridi¬ 
cule it. They have alwaj^ been accus¬ 
tomed to light a fire at the bottom dl 
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the gttsle, and it ia difficult to persuade 
them to try the experiment of lighting 
it from abovlL They eanqot b^eve 
that the fire work its ^y do^ 
int&the mass ox dead coals. One fair 
trial, however, will mtisfy a housemaid 
on this point; and she will soon find 
that it not only saves her master an in¬ 
credible quantity of coals, but that it^ 
also saves her, what she may, perhaps, 
consider of more importance, it vast 
deal of trouble. The bell will be rung 
less frequently for the coal-scuttle; the 
fire, if properly made and reasonably 
attended to, will never require to be re¬ 
lighted dwshig the day ; there will be no 
soot fiakes on tba furniture and so little 
evbn in the chimneyi that the services 
' of \he |weep will be seldom required. 
But if you -^uld have as little smoke 
as possible, tak^ heed to what follows. 

riiNT Third.~ After the fire has been 
the manner just described, let 
it be raplenished during the day with 
anihrad^ not bituminous, cool. An¬ 
thracite yields no smoke, and bums 
with such an intense heat that it con¬ 
sumes any smoke which rises from the 
pitchy Newcastle coals at the bottom 
of the grate. 

Htnt Fourth. —AbAish poker and 
tongs. These time-honoured imple¬ 
ments are worse than useless when a 
fire has been made on the smoke con¬ 
suming principle. Allow no poking, 
unless you are willing to have "your 
coals wasted and your fire spoiled. 
Instead of the burnished, clumsy, steel 
biped, which is always in the way, get 
a blacksmith to make fox; you a light 
instrument like the sugar-tongs, about 
a foot long, and without hinge ^r joint. 
If you are a bachelor or maiden lady, 
fond of sitting by the firf, and rarely 
pressed for time, you will %nd it 
amusing, as well as economical, to pick 
up a lump of bituminous coal every 
now and then, when there is a;g. opec^ 
ing in the lower part of your fire, an($ 
thrust it in among the red ember?. 
Every time ydji do''&is, y8u will have a 
beautiful illustration of the smoke-con¬ 
suming pruDcipie, adopted in a more 
eostijr vray by Franklin, Cutler, Arnott, 
and others.* The black lump will im¬ 


mediately Begin to piAf out omde 
gases an'R smoke, which ignite* and are 
consumed before they have time to 
reach the top of tiie fire. You will 
find the projec^g. inch and a-half of 
the iron plate, m ^e bottom of your 
grate very convenient for the purpose 
of introducing bits of c6al in this 
manner:—Just the coal on the 

edge of the plate, and push it in with¬ 
out disturbing the fire. It is a good 
plan, jiowever, to thrust in a lump 
^wherever there happens to be a gap in 
the burning mass. 

Hint Fifth. —Whatever kind of coals 
you use, ntfver put on much at a time 
when replenishing the fire. Even with 
Newcastle coals, you will have compa¬ 
ratively little smoke, if you put on only 
a thin layer about once in half an hour 
or so. Busy people would grudge this < 
trouble; but any one who has leisure, 
and enjoys a good fire, would do well 
to adopt this hint, especially if anthra¬ 
cite coal cannot conveniently be ob¬ 
tained. The fire will continue clear 
and hot, and the expenditure of fuel 
will be very much lessened. When a 
large shovel-full of bituminous coals has 
been thrown on the fire, there is always 
a dense smoke for some time; but when 
only a thin sprinkling is put on, if the 
fire helovf is good, &e gases emitted 
will preduce flame and heat. 

Hint Sixth. —Mrs. Sarah Hale says 
—and what she says may be depended 
on—^that “ a saving of nearly one-third 
of the coal consumed may be made by 
the following easy means”:—Preserve 
the co^-ashes which are jisually thrown 
away as worthless. When you have 
a sufficient bulk,* add to them an 
equfd quanth^lS^ small coal or coal- 
dust from youn^NHar, and then pour a 
little water on the mixture. Use this 
compost at the back part of your fire. 
It will bum brightly and pleasantly; 
only a little dust will remain uncon¬ 
sumed ; and thus the trouble of sifting 
will be saved besides. 

Hint Seventh. —Another excellent 
suggestion by the same American 
authoress:—Mix one bushel of small 
coal, or saw-dust, or both, with two 
bulhels of sand, and one bushel and 
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parolied ^arth iih which no vegetatio^ 
could long auiwive; they were idso 
glazed with Aalc, or oyster-diella, or 
other half-o{^ue materials, through^ 
which no suc^ amount of light cohld* 
p!«i3 as plants require for the preserva* 
tion of their vitality. 

When properly constructed, the 
Wardian case answers perfectly as a 
means of transporting plants to grea^ 
distances. It also has its value in places 
where the air is filledifwith floating soot 
or dust; or where it is naturally too 
dry for vegetation, as in sitting-rooms. 
There the lives of certain kinds of plants 
may be maintained for a long period of 
time, w#tl#the appearance of health; 
shade-loving iflces, sudi as ferns and 
nIoBsea, will even •thrive there; and 
olherBjJdke dty crocuses and hyacinths, 
which have^een previously made ready 
by the usiial, processes, out of doors, 
may be letl to blossom in perfection for 
‘ a^ea|pn, or in some instances for more. 

It is asserted, indeed, that plants 
have been known to grow well and flou¬ 
rish in Wardian cases. To that state¬ 
ment I lend an incredulous ear. It will 
be always found, upon inquiry, that 
such cases are opened daily and venti¬ 
lated freely, and thu^ or otherwise, re¬ 
lieved from the moisture with which 
the air is saturated. But those are not 
Wardian oases at all; they arc merely 
greenhouses on a small scale, in which 
plants grow well or ill, according to the 
care with which they are mana^. 

A WaiUian case demands neither 
care nor skill; its operation is essen¬ 
tially automatic; it is its own gardener 
in every way. The moipent its struc¬ 
ture enables the possessor to give it 
daily attention—^in shoi't, to ^cultivate 
the plants within it, it ceases to be 
Wardian, and may as w%ll be called by 
any other name, as has heed already 
shown. Plants cannot be cultivated 
well in the absence of free access to air 
in motion. The more rapid th| motiJh, 
within certain limits, the higher t0e 
health-of plants, and vice versa. This 
is the foundation of g3od gardening; 
and it is precisely this which is tmatr 
tamable in a 8'^ardian case. The latter i 
is the o]i|K)ute of a natural condition;! 


but plants demand all tlfe resemblance 
to natunAdconditions ithich is to be 
secured by art. Direct, constant, and 
unrestinined communication with air, 
petpetually strikiiig and then quitting 
them, is as necesstqry to a plant as to an 
animal; and tbat the WArdian case is 
intend^ to render impossible. It is 
not, indeed, tot> much to %dcr that so 
far as gardeningi properly so called, is 
concerned, the Wardian case has done 
nothing more than was effected years 
befoi;p it was suggested. As a con¬ 
venient means of enabling plants to 
support existence under difficult cir¬ 
cumstances it has value; and that is 
all. In slfort,dt is to plants what tripe 
de roche, bark-bread and fem-root, are 
to man—a means of prolonging life 
under difficult circumstances. 

• Nature no more causes plants to 
grow in half air-tight rooms than omidsk 
rays of coloured light. In the natural 
world vegetation subsists in its greatest 
activity in the presence of white light; 
red light, and yellow light, and blue 
light are unknown; and if green light 
occurs it is only in the recesses of deep 
forests, where little is to be found ex¬ 
cept fungi, or mosses and ferns. So it 
is with unventUated places; they are- 
the exception to the natural law, which 
declares that living things shall haver 
access t<f air. The lowest orders of ani¬ 
mals and the lowest of plants thrive,, 
indeed, in such localities, for all places- 
seem to have their allotted inhabitants; 
but the great world of vegetation knows- 
of no healthy existence, except where 
the air moves freely around it. In suf¬ 
focated places we find lean and sickly 
races, too weak to eland alone, and 
struggling to reach abettor atmosphere; 
these places are the Ward’s cases of 
the wilderness; natural accidents from 
which all things endeavour to escape.— 
LvaMey on RwticfaUwre, • 


Woman. —Nothing sets so wide a 
mark “between the vulgar and noble 
seed” as the respect and reverential 
love of womanhood. A man who is 
always sneering at woman is generally 
a coarse profligate, or a ooarse bigot, an 

matter which. 

• 
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GABDEinira fos jai^uabt. 


GAEDENi!vG #0E Ji^igyAEY. 

Thb Flowek Gabdbk. —Commence 
your floricultuial year by laying out a 
plan of your gaTden»‘ and enter in a ihe- 
morondum-book a ^oj>^ of your in¬ 
tended operations. Leaye* room in the 
margin for the dates of each sowing,—a 
remark 'that will also apply to your 
vegetable garden, whether it be large or 
soDLul. Purchase at all times the best of 
seeds, and obtain them of nurserymen of 
good standing and character. 

In this month sow dahlia seeds for 
new sorts; mignonette and ten-week 
stocks in boxes or pots, on a slight hot¬ 
bed; sow some hardy anuuidB, such as 
cockscombs, amarantnuses, &c., and pre¬ 
pare some composts under cover, ready 
lor the principal sowing next month. 
When there is the convenience of la 
vinery at work, commence about the 
lost week in the month to pot off from 
the store-pots the plants intended for 
bedding out, beginning with scat let 
geraniums and other free rooting varie¬ 
ties, leaving verbenas and other more 
tender bedding plants until next month. 

Plants reserv'ed in the autumn for tho 
purpose of furnishing spring cuttings, 
suclx as heliotropes, fuchsias, lantanas, 
cupheas, verbenas, and lobelias, should be 
brought into heat to start. Have a bed 
ready for striking these cuttings. Pro¬ 
tect tulip beds with matting and leaves. 
Top drras auriculas in pots or borders 
with compost. Plant ranunculuses in 
pots and frames to flower in April. 
Plgce lilacs in forcing-houses in pots and 
tu^. Sring rhododendrons into tho 
forcing-house, in tubs, to flower early. 
Edge flower-boi'ders with box, thiiit, 
London pride, daisies,' polyanthuses, or 
pinks. Protect anemones and ranun¬ 
culuses by matting or leaves. Attend 
to neatness in the gross and tho borders 
along the p^ncipd walks; trench up 
all vacant beds, adding decayed leaf 
mould where necessary; thin out, and 
in seasonable weather commence digging 
shrubberies. When hyacinths are show¬ 
ing through the earth, cover them over 
with light litter or leaves. 

You cannot be too forward with your 
work, for, os a general rule, both in 


latohen-garden operations as well as in 
floral, delays ore dangerous; better be a 
week too eariy than a dayitM late. By 
Removing all dead leaves fnm your walks, 
an^ dead plants from ^jour beds, and 
keeping your grav^ walks clean, ydu 
will prevent the spread of vermin, help 
to destroy the growth of slugs, and leave 
your hands ui^ettered for ^ture opera- 
fons. 

XiTCHEN Gabden. —Having prepared 
your ground and airrauged your plans as 
suggested above, commence your annual 
, operations in the kitchen garden by sow¬ 
ing some early peas; there are several 
kinds, but we have seldom found one to 
surpass Songster’s No. 1, althAigh some 
practical gi^deners prefer the Daniel 
O’Eourke and the Prince Albert for th|p 
sowing. Mazagon, or early Lisbon 
beans, should be sown abouf’the second 
week in this mouth. I^open weather 
sow onions, on a light, ri^h, loamy soil, 
—if prepared with night-soil a fortpTghV 
pi eviously, so much the better. 

Sow radish on a warm border, also 
lettuce in every vMiety in warm bor¬ 
ders, br under hand-glasses, to transplant 
them when of sufficient growth. Sow 
early carrots in a warm border, to be 
ready for use in April. Take up endive, 
with all the eartn that can be retained, 
and place it in a back shed where there 
is light, or in frame where it will be pre¬ 
served from damage. Boise small salad 
on a slight hotbed, in pots or boxes. 
Transpkmt cauliflower plants from small 
to large pots, and keep them^in a cool 
frame. Put «ut cabbage plants to sue- ' 
cced the autumn-planted crop. Plant 
potato-onions in shallow drilb, and 
earth them up‘as they grow. 

Have all your land not in use dry and 
trenched, and let your manure be mixed 
up with it as you ridg^e it: manure is 
not worth'^a rush until it is decomposed, 
anVit takes at least two months to bring 
the best manure into that state. If your 
hedges are old, splash them down. All 
co^} esculbnts may be sown. Pot straw¬ 
berries, and they will come early. If 
the wither i>iV)ve frosty, Jteave most • 
things alone; if it turn out damp and 
muggy; you may have wpur hands as 
busy os bees in looking omr the slugp. 
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GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 

\ OJUNITB. ^ j 

The differlat rocks and strata that 
(JBver the earth’s* surface may be ar¬ 
ranged, as respects English geology, 
under the six following heads:—1st, 
priihary; 2nd, intenne^ate, or transi¬ 
tion; 3rd, secondary; 4th, tertiarjF; 
5th, basaltic and volcanic; Gth, dilu¬ 
vial and alluvial. These layers of rock 
differ from each other not only in the 
nature of the ingredients of which they* 
are composed, but in the manner in whica 
they been forhied; some rocks 

having iTuni|prm crystalline structure, 
and others bemg composed of the frag¬ 
ments of older roc^s firmly compacted 
together. , 

Frimary or Frimitive Focks are so 
called from there being no fossil remains 
^f animals ob vegetables, nor any frag¬ 
ments of other rocks found embedded in 
them, liocks of this class are exti;emely 
hard, and the minerals of which they 
are composed are frequently more or less 
crystallized. They are found in im¬ 
mense masses or beds, and form the 
lowest part of the earth’s surface with 
which we are acquaiited, and not only 
form the foundation on which the five 
other series arc laid, but in many places 
pierce quite through all the incumbent 
strata of rocks, and often crop out from 
the highest tops of Alps and mountain¬ 
ous districts. Granite, which bdongs to 
this class, occurs in masses of vast extent, 
and is composed of such fifinerals as fel¬ 
spar, quartz, and mica, and derives its 
nomefrom having a coarse^roM wfar struc¬ 
ture. London and Waterloo bridges, and 
the paving-stones of the street, are ex¬ 
amples of the commonest varieties of gra¬ 
nite. Granite containsemany minerals 
cither embedded in the rock or traversing 
it in veins; the principal of these are 
quartz, crystal, shorl, topaz, garnet, fluor¬ 
spar, emerald, &c. The thre% miners 
of which it is composed vary greatl}»in 
their proportions in dj^erent granites, 
and o^n in the same mass, gi^ng rise 
to many varieties. ^ In the Cornish 
granite the felspar is white, and the 
iDBoa appears in scales, having a glisten- 


Bc^i^metallic lusire; while the 
quart! is of a light grey colour, with a 
vitreous or g!^y appearance. In 
^otch granite, however, felspar is ge¬ 
nerally of a reddi^ brown, and the mica 
not unfirequently black ood shining, and 
may be easily divided into scales; this 
circumstance distinguishing * if irum 
hornblende^ whi^, of a dark green or 
black colour, is sometimes intermixed 
uHith granite. 

In England, granite is chiefly found 
in Oomwall, Devon, Worcester, Leices¬ 
ter, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, at 
the base of Skiddaw, while in Scotland 
and Irelapd it covers a considerable ex¬ 
tent of country. The erudite Mr. Bake- 
well, in his Geology, is of opinion that 
the granite that just makes its appear- 
^oe on the western side of England is 
continued under the Irish Channel, ris¬ 
ing in the Isles of Man and Anglesoa, oiffl 
finally in the counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow. Huge blocks or boulders of 
granite are found in the beds of some of 
the rivers in the North Biding of York¬ 
shire, and in clay pits in Lancashiio and 
Cheshire, at a great distance from any 
granite beds or mountains. Metallic 
veins ore not often foiuid in granite; 
tin in Cornwall and Saxony, and iron 
pyrites, forming the chief exception to 
the rulq. 

Eino Chakles’s Newspai'eh. —This 
is a curiosity, if only to illustrate the 
rapid strides made since the yeai' 1679 
in literary productions. Among, the 
curious paragraphs are the follow¬ 
ing:— 

“ These axe to g^ve qotioe, that during His 
being at Windsor, there will go a 
post thither every evening from the General 
Letter Office in Lomburd-street." 

“ The masters of His Majesties cock-pit do 
desire oU gentlemen that haA their gome, to 
send in their cocks to the pit at Newmarket u 
such seasonable time as that they may be 
made fit to fight; they intending to begin the 
cock-match on Ae 16th March. And there 
shall be feeders ready to take care of their 
cocks.—Febrosiy, 1679." 

Thebe is no wealth without health; 
no health without contentment. 
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WHO IS MASTER, MS^f.OR 
BEAST? 


Elephants are aag^oua, and have un< 
tommon strength; 'lions and tigers are 
both fierce ai^ stron’g; foxes are cun¬ 
ning ; apes and monkeys try their 
hand at tnaWs doings; but what does 
Vb signify ’ Did you ejer hear that the 
beasts, with all their powers, united 
their endeaTours so as to drive a num¬ 
ber of human beings into one of their 
dens, there to feed, poke, and bhow 
them off?—or that they attempted to 
fatten them as meat, or train ^em as 
labouring slaves f , • 

The fact, you know, is exactly the re¬ 
verse of all this. 

Q. Not always the reverse, surely; 
animals do sometimes catch men, a^ 
them up alive. 

A. That does not alter the matter 
I am speaking of. The beast over¬ 
powers the man, as a fidling tree, or a { 
wave of the ocean, may but it 
cannot be said that these become the 
man’s master, neither does the tiger 
become his master even when he bites 
him in two; he has never ruled the 
man, he has never compelled service 
from him; neither can the tiger wait 
behind a bush, and kill hi? man with¬ 
out approaching him. « 

See, now, wlmt man has really done 
with animals. See, not only the flocks 
and herds, and horses—all the cattle of 
the land—as much under the dominion 
of man as his own children are—nay, a 
great deal more; but behold the most 
enormous, the most fierce, those aimed 
with deadly ‘ weapons, all caged like 
birds, fed,' and trained, an4 made to fear 
the keeper, whose body would not be a 
mouthful amongst them,—one whom 
the least of them could snap up as we 
would a kiW’<en, but before whom th^ 
cower in awe, not daring to disobqr 
him t 

Q. Oh, but they do snap up their 
keepers aometimes t 

A. Yes, but that is when the keeper 
forgets bis proper manner towards 
them, and trifles with the conditions 
on which alone he can manage them: 
be may beat them till they howl, if 


needful, but he must^ot trhdc them, 
nor tamper with their tenors. When 
we see creatures like th«e which are 
theBterror of the tropics, couched under 
the wand of a keej^r—when we find 
that a whole, whi<m is bigger thaif'a 
thousand men, is hooked, and landed, 
and skinned, and carved by a boat-full 
of people—this looks very much'like 
fiastery, quite like the superiority of 
man. , 

And did you ever see a little child 
leading a horae?—a little fellow sitting 
on the back of the huge creature, and 
guiding it away from the herbage it 
would like to crop—^away-fram the 
pond where it really wai^ to'cffiuk ?— 
Yes. Of these powerful antmals it is 
even now true, tliat ** a little child 
can lead them!" i " " 

All this, you know, was expressly 
promised to man by Odd himself:— 
“ And the fear of you and the dread qf 
you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl df the air, 
upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea; 
into your hand are they delivered.” 
(Qen. ix. 2.) 

Well, now, let us see what man has 
to do before he tcan make use of the 
gifts of Nature that are placed before 
him. The materials, we have seen, are 
of three general sorts, and man’s wants, 
we may say, are also of three general 
kinds'« we have animals, vegetables, 
and minerals; and we require food, 
clothing, an^, shelter. 

Suppose, now, all these things in a 
state of nature, and you a poor, 
hungry, housdless, uncovered wretch, 
but very clever indeed, placed amongst 
them. There are wild bulla careering 
along the plain, wild goats scrambling 
up the recks, find, so far from acknow¬ 
ledging your superiority at that mo¬ 
ment, that—see! they are looking 
dawn upon you ! Well, catch and eat 
them; have fm leave. 

*'And there are the wild vegetables, 
too, ^hich cannot run away'; and 
fruits, and berries, and * corn-seeds, 
here and there: taste, wd eat them. 
Oh, they are growing amongst thistles 
and prickles, veiyinconvenientiy 1 Afid, 
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ah, they,ar« very dour, austere, bitter,* 
and hiu »71 

You eat a few, but you are not half- 
satisfied ; and. besides, you are shiver¬ 
ing with cold. I Well, that sheep has a< 
coat on, which he really does not 
want: tiy and ease^im of it. Dear me, 
how tiresome !—he sets off scrambling 
through the thickets, frightened at the 
sight of you! Ah, now it rains 1— 
hdl-stones come pelting down—^th^ 
wind rattles them in your facp: get 
under a tree, that is a little better, but 
it is rather an inclement home I 

Well, cut the tree down, split it into 
boatds, build yourself a house. But 
you haarefto tools I There is iron in 
the mine, but adhere is the mine?—in 
cOiother part of thu country 1 You sit 
Sown dejected, helpless, and famished; 
you obtivin*a little uneasy sleep, till 
the wild an^pials disturb you; the 
pigs and foxes put their noses to your 
’ feice,,and havb a smell at you; they 
grunt or bark in your ear, and then 
they trot away. It is very unpleasant; 
up you jump, and climb a tree— 
a monkey is there before you—he 
gibbers and pelts you down ! 

** This will never do !'' you say. 
So you set your brains to work, and 
now find a new us# for your hands. 
Somehow, you build yourself a hut; 
you procure a fire; the smoke that 
issues has a savoury odour in it; there 
is cooking going on, and you are a little 
better off. • 

The fact is, that until man has made 
use of his special powers #nd faculties, 
which are the beat gifts of God to him, 
he must be a wretch. He cannot live 
as the beasts do, nor share their com¬ 
petence ; for, though Nature waits upon 
them, and gives them all thetr meat in 
due season, she will no^do so by man. 
She says to him—'* There am all sorts 
of things provided for your u^ but 
they wUl not come to you; you must 
up, and be doing, and procure and 
prepare them: you uust woffk.” • 

Well, man has token the hint, £ I 
said beforA See, now,*the mip^rs, the 
founders, the smiths, the artificers in 
all kinds oLwood and metals. Man 
his obtained tools, and there he *18, 


I without ceasing, digging,land heaving, 
and blo]A|^, and hammering, and 
driving^ mmall the rest of it. Men do 
not sleep tmder trees now—at leasts 
not sensible men, under whole ones; 
the sawer has worked his way through 
and through the mighty oyk; and the 
builder, with his beams *and boards, 
has already caged himself jfx, and has 
room for a score of people under one 
roof. * 

And the architect, not content with 
this, rears a mighty edifice to be seen 
fromffar, and fur those afar off to com« 
’and see, and to perpetuate his name to 
future ages. Where did he find those 
very convepient square blocks of stone ? 
Oh, peep down yonder at the foot of 
the craggy steep, where works the 
mason. With patient diligence he sits^ 
pushing and pulling his long toothless 
saw through the shapeless masses. 
Did I say he f Hundreds are at the* 
work ; and the rock, which Nature had 
piled 'mid the darkness of chaos, is 
taken down by man that he may re¬ 
build it at his pleasure. Man can do 
all this, for now he is no longer a 
famishing wretch, contending with the 
beasts of prey for his meal: his food is 
secured; the husbandman has learned 
to plough, to sow, to reap, to gather 
into bams. 

And jiow the beasts, which onoe 
giinned at the roaming savage in con* 
tempt, come lowing and bleating to his 
gate, asking to partake of the benefits 
of this state of things; they expect here 
their daily food and nightly shelter. 
For this they lend him their mighty 
strength, yield him their own bodily 
substance; they give.jip their loigged 
freedom, and in exchange they acknow¬ 
ledge MAN *THE1B MASTER 
TayMt Qlwice at the Globe, 


An Odd Notion. — A Ailor went to 
see a funeral: on his return from the 
churchyard, he said he had never seen 
a funeral ashore before. Why, what 
d’ye thinks they does with their dead 
men ? ” said he to ashipmate. “I'll just 
tell ye: they puts ’em up in long 
black boxes and directs ’em.” 
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FEAELS OF THOUGHT. 


PEARljs OP THOUGHT. 

Ths true »the heautifuilr ' • 

Truth if) the soul of the poet's 
thought. . , 

Truth is the reiirard of the ph£l(|9o< 
pher’stoil. / • . . 

A glimps^ of the retfl comes upon 
the humai^iniud like the smile of dagr* 
light to the sorrowing captive of -some 
dork prison. • 

The labours to try man’s soul and 
exalt it, are the search for truth be¬ 
neath the mysteries which surround 
creation, to gather ameranths, shining 
with the hues of heaven, from plains 
upon which hang, dark aud^heavy, the 
mists of eartli. ' 

The poet may pay the debt of na¬ 
ture; the philosopher may return to 
the bosom of our common mother; 
even their names fade in the passage of 
•time, like planets blotted out of heaven; 
but the truths they have revealed to 
man, bum on for ever with unextiu 
guishable brightness. 

IVuth cannot die; it passes from 
mind to mind, imparting light m its 
progress, and constantly renewing its 
o^vn bnghtness during the diffusion. 

The true is the beautiful; and the 
truths revealed to the miud render us 
capable of perceiving new beauties on 
the earth. , 

The gladness of truth is like the 
singing voice of a joyous child, and the 
most remote recesses echo with the 
cheerful sound. 

To be for ever true, is the science of 
po'etry,—^the revelation of truth is the 
poetry of sciencp. 

Man, a creatU^n endued with mighty 
faculties, but a mystery to himself, 
stands in the. midst of ‘^a wonderful 
world, and an infinite variety of phe¬ 
nomena aiise^ aroimd him in strange 
forms and magical dispositions, like 
the phantasfha of a restless night. 

Lifting our searching gaze into the 
measureless space beyond our earth, 
we find planet bound to planet, and 
system chained to ^stem, ul impelled 
by a universal force to roll m I'egiQarity 
and order aroimd a common centre. 
The peiidulatiozis. of the remotest 


cstar are communicated through the 
unseen bond; and ofir rocking world 
obeys the mysterious imnulse through¬ 
out all those forces which regulate the 
liner^anic combinationBfof this earth, 
and mto which its orgniic creation is 
irresistibly compelled to bow. 

The glorious sun by day, and the 
moon and stars in the silence and the 
mystery of night, are felt to influence 
Qll material nature, holding the great 
earth bound in a mauy-stranded cord 
which* cannot be broken. The tidal 
flow of the vast ocean, with its variety 
of animal and vegetable life; the atmo¬ 
sphere, bright and light, obscured by 
the storm doud, spanned bs t^e rain¬ 
bow, or rent with th% ez^osions of 
electric fire, attes^ to thC might ef 
these elementary brmds. ^ • 

The mind of man, in tbs ptogress 
towards its higher destiny, is tasked 
with the physical earth •as a problem, 
which, within tlie limits of a life, it « 
must sti-uggle to solve. The Intel¬ 
lectual spirit is capable of embracing 
all finite things. Man is gifted with 
powers for studying the entire circle of 
visible creation; and be is equal, under 
proper training, to the task of examin¬ 
ing much of the secret machinery that 
stirs the whole. «> 

In dim outshadowing, earth’s first 
poets, from the lovdiness of external 
nature, evoked beautiful spiritualisa¬ 
tions. To them the sturdy forests 
teeme(J with aerial beings, the gushing 
springs rejoiced in fantastic sprites^ 
the leaping^ cataracts gleamed with 
translucent riiades, the cavernous hills 
were the abodes of genii, and the 
earth-girdling * ocean was guarded by 
mysterious forms. 

Such Were the creations of the far- 
searching mind in its early couscious- 
nees of the exiistence of unseen powers. 
—£obert SwU’s Poetry of Science. 

vBeavtt. —^Remember, says Raleigh, 
that if thou marry for beauty thou 
b&dest thyself aU thy life for that 
which fperchanee w'ill neit^ 1^ nor 
please thee one year; and,’ when thou 
hast it, it will be to thee of no price 
ahslL 
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IS THE SUlir INHABITED! 

Tbb followii^ are M. Ar^go’s remarks 
upon this intereating problem:—"If 
question vere simply proposed *to* 
n», ‘ Is the sun in]}abited!' I should 
reply, * that I know nothing about the 
matter.’ But let any one ask of me if 
the sun can bo inhabited by beings or¬ 
ganised in a manner analogous to thos^ 
which people our globe, and I hesitate 
not to reply in the afi&nnatiTe. The ex¬ 
istence in the sun of a central obscure 
nucleus, enveloped in an opaque atmo¬ 
sphere &r beyond which the luminous 
atmosphere exists, is by no means op¬ 
posed fii Hfect to such a conception. 
Herschel thoi%ht that the sun is in¬ 
habited. According to him, if the 
depth ef thg solar atmosphere in which 
the luminous chemical action operates 
should amount to a million of leagues, 
it is not nece^ary that the brightness 
' at each point should surpass that of an 
ordinary aurora borealis. In any case 
the arguments upon which the great 
astronomer relies, in order to prove that 
the solar nucleus may not be very hot, 
notwithstanding the incandescence, of 
the atmosphere, are neither the only nor 
the best that might )|o adduced. The 
direct observation, meide by Father 
Secchi, of the depression of tompora- 
ture which the points of the solar disc 
experience wherein the spots appear, is 
in this respect more important than any 
reasoning whatever.” * 

A Blikd Mason, Joiner, and Mx- 
ohanioian.— The Journal de Chartres 
gives an account of a trater-mill near 
Chartres, built entirely by a blind man, 
without either assistance or advice from 
any one. The masonry, caipentet's 
work, roofing, stairs, * paddle-wheels, 
cogs,—^in a word, all the machinery 
pertaining to the mill has been made, 
put up, and set in motion by him alone. 
He has also, the above joumU assests, 
made.his own furniture. When the 
mill does Rot work, the blinc^ miller 
becomes a johier, and also a turner, on 
a lathe of hi^own invention. 1852, 
tl^ blind genius was awarded a medal 
by tile agricultural society of the arron- 


dissemen^ for a machfie serving the 
double ifiirpose of winnowing com and 
separating the best grains ^m the 
cogamqn sort. 

ciuTION UPOir-THE USE OP THE 
ESSENTIAL OIL <JP BITTER 
ALMONDS. 

At a recent meeting of the Medical 
Society of Londdh, Dr. Quain exhibited 
a stomach after jpoisoning hy hitter al¬ 
monds, removed from a man, thirty- 
seven years of age, who committed 
suicide by swallowing the essential oil 
of bitter almonds. He walked down 
stairs after^taking the poison, and it was 
quite certam h8 lived for ten minutes. 
On opening the stomach, a most power¬ 
ful odour was perceived, and a quantity 
of deep bi*own fiuid was removed, from 
vmich ten drachms of the oil were ob¬ 
tained. The oil had a strength pen 
drachm of 3-42* f anhydrous Fimssic 
acid; besides much unavoidably lost in 
the process, no leas than thirty-five 
grains of the latter were obtained in a 
pure form. The matter of interest was 
the length of time life continued after 
taking so large a dose, warranting a sup¬ 
position that the acid is not so active 
when dissolved in oil as in water. The 
stomach, from which there was still a 
strong fxhalation, was of a chocolate 
colour in all its parts. The oesophagus 
was unafFected. 

Mr. Squire observed that essential oil 
of almonds is not so necessarily fatal as 
is generally supposed, or as Prussic acid. 
A woman who swallowed three drachma 
was taken into the St. Motylebone 
parochial infirmary, and recovered. 

Dr. Quain said the bottle in this case 
labelled " Cfil of Bitter Almonds” con¬ 
tained really the essential oil. There is 
a liquid sold which is a spirituous solu¬ 
tion of the essential oU, containing only 
a small quantity of tiie*easenti^ oi^ 
and answers all the purposes for confec¬ 
tionery. It is likely that was the pre¬ 
paration taken in the case just related. 

Begin life by promising yourself ^ 
you can perform, and show your sin- 
cerity by performing all that you have 
promised. 
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THE MARINE AQUARIUM.- 

THE MARINE AQtJAMUM. 

UR. OOBBB’R jSooOVVCC or 
UERTS. 

Mart persons who have seen the 
aquarium at the Zoological Gardens, 
^gent's Park, will b8 gtpa ^7 interestld 
in the follow^g remarks.' Moreover, 
thousands of persons are setting up, 
and wiir odiitinue to set up, not only 
marine, but fresh water aquariums. 
And, therefore, everything which con¬ 
tributes to a proper knowledge of the 
management of them must be highly 
acceptable. Mr. Qosse says:— 

If we attempt to collect and to keep 
marine animals alone in seti-water, how¬ 
ever pure it may have beenh,t first, it 
speedily becomes offensively fetid, the 
creatures look siekly, and rapidly die 
off, and we are glad to throw away the 
whole mass of corruption. ‘ 

4 Why is this ?—why should they die in 
our vessels when they live so healthily 
in the little pools and basins of the 
rock, that are no larger ? For the very 
same reason that we should quickly 
die in a room perfectly air-tight. The 
blood of all animals requires to be per¬ 
petually renewed by the addition to it 
of the element called oxygen; and 
when it cannot qbtain this it becomes 
unfit for the support of life. Terres¬ 
trial animals obtain this gaseous ele¬ 
ment from the air; aqxiatic animals 
(that is, those which are strictly such) 
obtain it from the water. But in either 
case it is principally produced by living 
^ants lohUe tmder tke action of light, 
if, then, we can furnish our captives 
with a perpetual manufactory of oxygen, 
the main cause their sudden death 
is removed. Of ‘coqrse.they have other 
requirements, but this is the most 
uigent^ the indispensable. 

In a state of nature, the rocks,' the 
crannies, the pools, the sea-bottom ore 
studded with various living plants, 
which we call sea-weeds; and ^ese, 
under the doily stimulus of sqnlight, 
direct or indirect, produce and throw 
off a vast quantity of oxygen, which, by 
the action of the waves and currents, 
is diffused through all parts of the 
habitable sea, and maintains the healtii 
of its countless swarms of animals. ^ 


-DISEASES OF THE TEETH. 

T-;-^-;—;- 

In an aquarium we vseek te imitate 
this chemistry of nature.. We oolleet 
the plants as well as the animals; and, 
a l^tle observation teaching us how to 
proportion the one to the other, we 
succeed in msintaking, on a sm^l 
scale, the balance of animal and vege¬ 
table life. Other less important bene¬ 
fits result from this aiTangement ;*the 
^features love retirement and shelter, 
and this they find in the umbrageous 
fronds f tiiey delight to roam, and to 
play, and to rest iq the feathery tufts, 
and not a few find their favounte food 
in the delicate leaves of the herbs. 

On the other hand, the plmit is in¬ 
debted to the animal soinl of its 
supplies. The carbon, with'which itg 
solid parts are built bp, is derived fromr 
the carbonic acid which is ^thrown bff 
by animals in the process of breathing; 
a poisonous gas which* would soon 
vitiate the water, were it mot taken up 
and appropriated by the plants. » 

Such, then, is the principle on which 
the aquarium is founded; and any con¬ 
ditions under which it can be carried 
out will serve, provided of course they 
be suitable in other respects to the 
habits of the animals and our purpose 
in keeping them. ^,1 have at present at 
my residence at Islington one marine 
tank full of animals and plants in the 
highest condition, the water in which, 
though as clear as crystal and quite 
colourless, has never been even re¬ 
moved irom the vessel since i^was first 
put in, 19 months ago. I have, also, 
other tanks aftd vases, which are re¬ 
spectively 17, 14, 13, and 4 months 
old. The successful establishment of 
these has not been achieved without 
some fidlures and losses, which yet 
must not be considered as unmitigated 
misfortunes, siiice they have added to 
my experience, and better fitted me to 
understand and sympathise with the 
difficulties'of other beginners.— H<md- 
to tha Marine Agmarian. 

DISEASES NDF THE tIiETH. 

At a recent meeting of the Western 
Medical Society of LondodfMr. Thomas 
C. White read a paper on theipause ut 
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dental o^rieB (^mooa teeth). Aftei^ to auch an extent that Ihe dentine is 
entering upon TariouB physiological and soft and'i^^ieldtng, the j^ightest pres- 
pathological Considerations, the author sure canCidg intense paan, stopping is 
expressM his belief in the hereditary inapplicable, and recourse must be had 
influence, anJ cited some curious dn-* to escharotios. Of these, perhaps the 
stinces. Oertain traces tend to produce mfst efficient vm* a combination of 
caries, of ‘n'hich grocers and luoifer* omdeofarseniomfth acetate of morptna, 
match nmkers were examples. Certain mixed into a paste, with d'eosote. This 
localities, especially damp ones, and gives slight pain for about t\ro hours, 
those where imperfect drainage existed, after which it ceases, and tlie Tooth can 
appear to be amongst the causes; and$ then be stoppecPand made serviceable 
also, mechanical violence. , for some time. The practice of indis- 

Of the teeth most likely to be afibcted criminate extraction was declared to be 
the first molars appeared to occupy the unwarrantable. 

highest place, and those of the upper - 

jaw usually were the first to decay. SOAP— A. GOSSIP OVER THE 

The “ wistomteeth" wereoften evolved WASH-TUB. 

in an unsoundlstate. The popular idea Soap at Ihe {Present day being very 
df the contagion of caries was met by extensively adulterated, and the pub* 
^aertjag, that the apparently successive lie generally being so little dis- 
decay of adjoining t^th was due to the posed to apply their reason _ to the 
pressure of the teeth against each other, subject, suggests to me, that in your 
caused by the upward and forward first Intervivuj with your readers yc^ 
^pra^hof theSn. For if su^ teeth were would allow me to communicate the 
examined at an early period, long be* following facts:—Soi^, as you are 
fore caries had manifest^ itself, a round aware, is a detergent a^icle, applied to 
chalky spot might be noticed, caused by all cleansing purposes, consequently 
the crumbling of the enamel fibres that soap must be most economical 
beneath the firm, but steady, pressure which contains and retains the greatest 
exerted upon them: this opens the proportion of the detergent preperiy. 
dentine to attacks of acid, and other Soap is manufactured from oil or fat, 
irritonts: and sphacAus is the result. either vegetable or animal. That soap 
Having thus discussed many and is most dxirable and detergent, which ia 
various causes of dental caries, and con- manu^ctured from animal fat. Palm 
trasted the ftequency of the disease in oil and cocoa-nut oil are largely used 
civilised society with the immunity in producing a soap which the public 
enjoyed by man in his savage «tate, as are always seeking, viz., a low priced 
well as *1^t of the lower animals, the one. Cocoa-nut oil soap is useful for 
author was impelled to conclusion, marine purposes, being used in cold 
that " it may in great measure be attri* water; but if used in warm or hot 
buted to the artificial mode of living in water it wastes quickly, and although 
a civilised state, which brings on a containing an excegs of the detergent 
morbid condition of thefluidB, resulting material, the nature the gi-ease does 
in impaired nutiition. * not allow the necessary rubbing on the 

The treatment mu^ of course, vary articles to be cleansed, consequently 
with the states and circumstances of the soap becomes wasted in the water, 
the disease. In an incipient state, from making strong suds, and thereby mak* 
pressure, the removal of .the affected ing the suds exceedingly caustic and 
enamel, and polishing the surfacc/was injurious to the bands of those who 
recommended. Where, ofl the*con- wash. Palm oil soap ia also subject to 
trary, the disease has proceeded 8b fax like {wasteful oonsumption (but not to 
as to exl!fivate the substance, the sooner the extent of the cocoa-nut oil soap.) 
it is cleaned out, and the decayed part If employed in hot water, it being a 
stopped with gold or n-Tnalgam, the vegetable greaae it will allow only a 
•better. When pro^esse^ , modegate rubbing on the article to be 
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eleansed, giving a large quantity of 
lather. Pewo^s generally aiypoae the 
lather‘ gives the cleansing^soperty, 
which is not the case. To cleanse 
thoroughly, the aoap should he solid 
enough to resist the f^ion of Fabbiilg, 
yield^ the detergesb pr(q>erty on ^e 
part to be cleansed. Soap manufac¬ 
tured frqpi galm oil is very extensively 
adulterated.* It will absorb when in a 
liquid state one-third *of a chemical 
mixture commonly used in that dass of 
soap, and yet have the appearance of 
ordinary aoap. Atide from these soaps, 
I state, that taking the bulk of soap 
manufactured, two-thirds of which is 
adulterated, more or less, in neigh¬ 
bourhoods where the inhabitants are 
poor, which class of persons so com¬ 
monly seek out low priced articles—^take 
such districts as Kew Cut, Whitechapel,^ 
Whitecross-atreet, Bethnal-green, and 
nwighbourhoods of the kind whore the 
poor locate, the greatest quantities of 
the low-priced soap is sold, the shop¬ 
keeper, knowing how much this adulte¬ 
rated soap wastM even in keeping, buys 
only a few days' supply, and retails it out 
as fresh as possible on receiving it from 
the soap makers. In some of the lower 
priced palm soap one half is adultera¬ 
tion. So inferior is this article that 
the soap maker, who prepares it, is 
obliged to adopt a drying room, similar 
to drying of bricks mode from clay: 
this soap is piled in a room heated with 
hot air (to dry, or, more correctly, to 
haJee the surface) of each cake; this 
process of drying is intended to shut in 
the e:£ce88 of moisture, and the portion 
of silica used in the adulteration gives 
a hard surface, linjoediately when ^ed 
it is despatched to • the ' shopkeeper, 
thence sold at the supposed cheap price, 
the poor being most generally the pur¬ 
chasers, being tempted by the colour 
and cheapness. The fanciful idea of 
having yellow loap a pale colour has 
given much opportunity to cany on 
this adulteration. Twenty-five years 
ago a sound genuine detergent soap was 
the article in common use: it was of a 
brown or yellow colour, properly called 
yellow soap. At the present day 
“Primrose,® “Extm Pale^" «XXX 


9*ale,’' and terms of thp like ^ given- 
The public study the pleasing of the 
eye fimt, and will not bu/ a brown or 
yellow soap, be it ever »> genuine, in 
consequence of its colour. This class' 
of soap is almost ecjftain to contain tt)e 
durable and cleansing quality (if mttie 
by good mdkeri). Common soap is so 
inferior in its cleansing property that 
a large quantity of the crystal of soda 
if used, as the soap is found not to per¬ 
form detergent process. 

To go back to the year, aay 1830, 
crystal soda was scarcely in use for 
‘laundry purposes, but it will be found 
that BO large is the use of this article at 
the present time that someAii% like 
20,000 tons reach the meif opolis yearly^ 
But such is the pi'actice of adulteration^ 
that this article, soda, is adu^era|ed*i;o 
the extent of one half in som^ocalities; 
the component ingredienti^re seriously 
injurious; viz., sulphuric acid being one 
of the chief elements in {he manufac-* 
ture of this so-called soda: the conse¬ 
quence is, that whenever it is used, the 
fabric becomes injured and rotten from 
the effect of this acid, and the hands of 
washerwomen suffer. 

I omitted to notice that common hot 
air dried palm soap is very extensively 
manufactured in oui* large towns. 

The article called fancy soap must 
not be passed by, although generally 
bought by persons capable of judging 
in part; but wb^n we fiml “ honeysuckle 
soap," “turtle soap,” with an endless 
variety of fine names, it is nol out of 
place to ask vhat is it which gives 
these shades of colour. My answer is, 
the colourman fqrnishes the vermilion, 
the umber, the damp blue, and mineral 
colours of tj^is poisonous nature. Fancy 
soap can be obtained of a much more 
pure and auitableycharaoter; but if the 
public will fiot accept tmths, and prefer 
following after fanciful articles, they 
mus^ bear with the inconvenience re- 
sultulg froffi such indifference. To 
concljide, avoid low priced soap: the bet¬ 
ter sorts will be found most ecopomioal; 
the Imens washed thereby will last 
longer. And remember that coloured 
soaps, though attractive to the eye^ ar* 
genendly injurious to the skui. , * 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


• 

INFLUENCE OF THE MOON 
UPOir HUMAN HEALTH. 

Db. Mead dbtails a number of juits 
at have come under his own, as well 
the observation 0f his contemporaries, 
demonstrative of lunar influence. Dr. 
Mead was physician to St. Thomas’s 
Ho'spital daring the time of Queen 
Anne's wars with France; and whilst sb* 
cupying this honourable position great 
numbers of wounded sail^ were 
brought into the hospital. He obser. ed 
that the moon’s influence was visible on 
most of the cases then under his care. 
He (#e{fa cose, communicated to him 
by Dr. Fitc^me, of a patient, thirty 
•years of age, who was subject to epis- 

" t^xis. whose affection returned eve^ 
year^in March and September—that is, 
of the new moon—near the vernal and 
autumnal dtiuinoxes. Dr. Pitcaime’s 

• own case is refei'red to as a remarkable 
fa^ corroborative of lunar influence. 
In the month of February, 1687, whilst 
at a country seat neai' Edinburgh, he 
was seized, at nine in the morning, the 
very hour of the new moon, with a 
violent hsemorrhage from the nose, ac¬ 
companied with severe syncope. On 
the following day, «i his return to town, 
he found that the barometer was lower 
at that very hour than either he or his 
friend Dr. Gregory, who kept the jour¬ 
nal of the weather, had ever observed 
it; and that another friend ^ his, Mr. 
Cockbura, professor of philosophy, had 
died suddenly, at the same hour, from 
hsemorrhage from the lungs; and sdso 
that six of his patients were seized, cut 
the same time, with vcBrious hinds of hes- 
morrhages, all arising, it was supposed, 
from the effect of lunar Influence on 

■ the condition of the barometer. Dr. 
Mead’s opinions are Ibrmed upon some 
ingenious and probable hypotheses re¬ 
specting the influen(» of the moon upon 
the atmosphere, and of the atmoEi|niere 
upon human beings. Similar •views 
Were entertained by Dr. Francis BMfour, 
who hafl for many months J;he charge 
of a regiment of Sepoys, of Coooh Be- 
har, immediately under the vast range 

• of mounwws which separate the norui- 


em part of Bengal from Booian. The 
prevalent diseases were fevers, or 
"fluxed’ attended with fevers. During 
the month four hundred men were in- 
i^ded. The greater part, however, 
at these cases were convalescent in the 
ijourse of eight days tlucfi intervened be¬ 
tween the Ml and chani;e of the moon; 
but during the remaining jnonths of 
his st^ in that district, the diseases 
previously mentioned increased to al¬ 
most double their extent at every full 
and change of the moon, falling down 
agrin to their former standard during 
the eight days which intervened be¬ 
tween these two periods. With regard 
to small-pox gccuning in India, Dr. Bal¬ 
four expresses himself as perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied that the full and change of the 
moon interferred with the eruption, and 
I increased the accompanying fever to a 
dangerous degree. The opinion of both 
these physicians have been decreed w^ir- 
thy of quotation by Dr. Forbes Wins¬ 
low, in his papers upon medical juris¬ 
prudence. 


How TO Make Monet. —^Let the 
business of everybody else alone, and 
attend to your own: don’t buy what 
you don’t want, use every hour to 
advantage, and study to make even 
leisui% hours useful: think twice 
before you throw away a shilling; re¬ 
member you will have another to make 
for it: find recieation in looking after 
your business, and so your business 
will not be neglected in looking after 
recreation: buy low; sell fiiir, and 
take care of the profits: look over your 
books regttlat'ly^ aflfl if you find an 
error, trane it out: should a stroke of 
misfortune eome upon you in trade, 
retrench, work harder; ** but never fly 
the trackconfront difficulties with un¬ 
flinching perseverance) and they will 
disappear at last; though you should 
even fail in the sti-uggle you will be 
honoured; but shrink from the task, 
and you will be'despised. By follow¬ 
ing these rules, however, you never need 
say " fiui, * pay debts promptly, and 
so exact your dues; keep your word. 
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SALUTABT SENTENCES.—POETBT. 


SALUTARY SENTENCER 

To him noihlag It posilble whS Always 
dreaming of hit past possibllltiea. 

By thy ablUty to lote must thy genius, by 
tby ability to gain mutt«thy valour, be mn- 
aured. ^ | 

Frauds Albei^nl, anrltalian Jesuit, who 
died in 1619, jpublished a Latin work, in 
which he paintains that the lower animala 
have, likemcS, their guardian angda The 
tolerance of the English ihr blockheads and 
atupid corporations seems to confirm the 
opinion. 

In the morning the sun strikes us as the 
giver of light; at noon, ns the giver of heat; 
and In the evening as the giver of colour. 
Thus, happy the nmn on whom Ood first be¬ 
stows wisdom, then moral sMngth, then an 
opulence of religious insight into the manifold 
beauties of the universe. 

The Emperor Slegmund said that he who 
cannot leap over a thing must crawl under it 
Uow well is a wise boldness taught in these' 
wmds, and how much our Englidi statesmen 
need the lemon I Under how many things 
they have to crawl for wont of courage to 
spring over them! 

God has given thee an abiding place, thou 
sayest, in the midst of pestilential swamps. 
If thou hast courage to banish, by persevering 
toil, the putrid waters, the swamps will 
change into fertile and beautiful fields, tlie 
deadly fever will depart, and thou wilt r^olce 
as a strong man in thy health. But, moreover, 
the curtun of vapour which was ever around 
thee wiU be rent asunder, and night after 
night thy eye will bo gladdened and taught by 
the glory of the stars. 

Fire is its own law as it is its own life. 
Send forth the fire in one swift devouring 
mass, anditwili neither heed your counsel nor 
heed your guidance. But when the dre has 
bumedritsclf out and has done its work, all 
the more quickly and effectually from being 
its own inspiring demon, its own resistless 
doom, how silly to Sit down beside the black 
and blasted paths and say—^l^boid how strong 
a thing is fire, let us trust in it evermore, dis¬ 
daining all slower agencies I 

AuaELiTO Abhhont, in the Cri^e. 


PROVERBS OF THE HEW ZEALANDERS. 

A man who Is of no consequence at home, 
Is one of impoi^uce abroad. 

It Is not gqflTto lean upon a man, for he is 
a moving bolster. 

If it was a sun Just appearing well; but it 
is a son which la settiDg. 


THE laNIiffnRE. . 

Jobs was holing in his Land 
The likeness of his wife; 

, Fresh, as If toudied by jkity wand. 
With beauty, grace, and life. 

He almost thougdrt U spoke. He gqzecf^ 
Upon the treasure still. 

Absorbed, delighted, and amazed. 

To view the artist’s skill 

This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 

*'!(is drawn to nature true; 

I’ve kissed it o'er and o'er again. 

It is so much like you!” 

** And did it kiss you back, my dear?" 

” Why, no, my love," said ho; 

“Then, John, my dear, 'Us v^ clear, 
*TiB not at all like me!" ** 

Ij* 


LINES 

BT ACOrSTINE DCNOAKNE, Aui^BlCAN TOET. 

I SIT heMde my gentle one, ' 

Her band is laid in mine, 

And thus we watch the parting sun 
In golden haze dedine. 

Aorom the fields the shadows creeps 
And up the misty hill; 

And we our twilight vigils keep 
At our own cottage sill. 

The distant brooklet’s murmurs come 
lake bell-notes through the leaves; 

And many an insect’s mazy hum 
Its dreamy mude weaves. 

The dove’s last notes, in rippling beats, 
Upon^e air departs: 

The breath of all our garden sweeps 
Is creeping to our hearts. 

i; 

The russet woodbine roimd our porch 
In clustering ringlets twines; 

The honeysuckle’s crimson torch 
Gleams through the dusty vines; 

The sunset'rays are trembling now 
Amid the trellis-bars— 

They paint jipon £y darling's brow 
A glory like the stars. 

Her cheek la nestling on my breast, 
uer eyes ore bright with tears, 

A prayer, riklf-breatLed and half-rapresk 
l&y listening spirit hears. 

Oh 1 bleued be the changeless lo^ 

That Verifies my life! 

All doubt, all fear, all guile above- 
lily own true-hearted wife! 


USEFUL THINGS. 
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1. SHERINaHAlTS VENTILA- 
TOR—This 4s a very useful invention 
for the purpose of ventilating either 
public or private rooms. Wo have 

examified 

^e prin^ 

pie of the invention is perfectly sound. 
It is also exceedingly economical; and 
may be put up at a trifling expense. The 
cost of a ventilator varies from 6 s. 6 d. 
to 1^. ^d. The cheaper kinds are 
quite as effic|cious as the high-priced 
Anes. The ventilator is to be fixed in 
• the wall, for which nothing more is re¬ 
quired then the removal of a single 
brick. The valvular opening is placed 
upon the wall of the room (not the 
•chimney), whilst, in the outer wall, an 
orifamental air plate is set to occupy 
the corresponding space caused by the 
removal of the biick. The effect of the 
ventilator will be found in the follow¬ 
ing illustration:— 

A C 
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A. Section of External Wall.—^B. Section of 
Ventilator—C. Ceiling. Condlee at 1 ft. 

from tfae Ventilator, and 8 Inches from the 
Celling. E. Candle at 2 ft from the Venti¬ 
lator, and 2 inches from ttie Celling. 

It should be placed in the wall which 
is at right angles to that iif which the 
fire-place stands, bt^ not opposite a 
dooi', for this reason, that the air com¬ 
ing in at the ventilator, being met by 
the air coming in from the door, is 
precipitated to the ground, ’thus catifting 
a draught—but if the incoufing cuvreut - 
from the ventilator is allowed tc^pass 
freely, ft glides ah>ng th% ceiling. 
Unlike any other ventilator, its action 
is not imgeded when the shutters are 
•dosed, at which time the rooms get the 


most heated from the fire of the day, 
and now the gas. The introduction of 
fresh akPis more conducive to ventila* 
tion than provii^g means for the exit 
of| the impure air- 7 -inasmuch as if you 
culmit the fresh air, the foul air must 
bd driven away.» The-supply of ait 
through the 'ventilator is modified to 
any degree by a dmple pidlfig. In a 
sanitary point of view, no ^ving-room 
shoidd be withcfiit one of these venti¬ 
lators. 

2. HULL'S PATENT NUT¬ 
CRACKERS.—This is an invention 
which strikes us at once by its useful¬ 
ness and simplicity. The old nut¬ 
cracker, (whose nose will certainly he 
put out of joiift by the new favourite,) 
consisted of a pair of handles working 
upon a hinge, the nut being received 
between flat toothed plates, and crushed. 
In the new Nutcracker, instead of the 
flat plates, there are oval hollows, wiC- 
toothed border. The nut drops into 
the oval, and the shell is cracked mth- 
out injury to the Jxi'nel: an improve¬ 
ment that cannot Ml to he generally 
appreciated. 

8 . THE PATENT EGG 
BEATER is a little invention of 
great utility, enabling its posses¬ 
sor to beat or whisk any number of 
eggs most effectively in a few seconds. 
It consists of an e.'U’thenware mug, from 
the inside of which a number of points 
completely intersect the vessel. The 
eggs are dropped into the mug, a tight 
fitting cover is placed upon it, and it is 
then shaken for a few seconds, by whioh 
means the eggs are most perfectly 
beaten, and rendered fit for the most 
delicate operations, of cookeiy. The 
only precaution" that we see necessary 
in '^e use bf the egg-beater is to rinse it 
out with hot water immediatdy after 
use, to prevent the remains of the 
eggs hardening upon the intersect¬ 
ing points. A most ndbessary precau¬ 
tion, if the vessel is to be kept always 
SW’COj^ 

4.' WORTH’S PATENT KNIFE 
AND FORK CLEANERS are inven¬ 
tions of which we can spetde highly. The 
knife cleaner consists of a bo^d to which 
are Mtened transverse cuttings of stout 
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buff leather, so^ that the kudjb is brought 
in contact with a aeries of leader 
edgings, poUshing, without ^mtohing 
them, '^e fork cleaner is so eon* 
structed that it win clean the four 
prongs of a fork thopughly, and atxhe 
same time. /The jnices'of the knife 
cleaner vary from 6s. to ids., of the fork 
oleanerjiAlpm 8s. 6d. to lOs. 6d. There 
are other articles of t^e same materiaL 

5. BARLOW'S CASK STAND is a 
good invention for preventing the die* 
turbanceof ferment^ liquors by the tilt¬ 



ing of casks. When a cask upon the old 
cask stand requires tilting, a block of 
wood, &c., ia jerked under it ; the con¬ 
sequence is, that the sediment is dis¬ 
turbed, a second fermentation often en¬ 
sues, the fluid is never bright again, 
and eventually, two or three quarts at 
the least in every cask are wasted and 
throtra away. The frame of this new 
machine is on a sharp incline; its ac¬ 
tion is remarkaUy-simple. By turning 
the wheel from left to'^right. the qjuA is 
raised, without trouble, beyond its 
level; so that any sediment or hops 
secede from the tap; and when the 
ca sk requires tilting, by moving the 
wheel from right to left, it is lowered 
•o gr^ufdly, that sediment of the 
most limpid fluid by no possibility can 
grt disturb^ and the last gill of ale, 
wine, Ac., be drawn off perf&stly 
bright. They are made to suit every 
size cask. The cask stand, price 14a, 
suits the 9,18, or 86 gallon cask; the 


large strong stand, at^4s., is^for butts, 
pipes, or hogsheads. i 

6 . THE REOISTEBED CINDER 
SIfTEB is a valiia'ble contribution to 
hCusehold economy. The machine is 
shaped like a deep^pril, with a roeki ig 
foot (like that of a cradle) at the bot¬ 
tom. The lid is taken off, the cinders 


and duat taken up with a shovel from 
under the grate, and then filled into 
—I' lii "*•• themoveable 

when in its 
'''*^~^~^^^^®^®®one-third of 


I MOVEABLE BIFTEB. tlfelftightof 
the machine; the cover it tneu replaced, 
and the machine standing on the floog 
is rocked backwards and forwat^ 3 ,«the 
dust in a few seconds separates from 
the cinders which remaii? in the move- 
able sieve, and are then ready for use: 
and the cover remaining closed for a 
few minutes, all dust is dissipated, and 
the dust in the lower pait may be 
emptied into the dust-bin. Price lls. 6d. 

7. BARLOW’S POTATO STEAMER. 
—We very much approve of the prin* 
oiple of this invention for cooking 
potatoes by steaip without soddening 
them with the moisture of condensed 


steam. In Fig. 1, the old-fashioned 


Fig. 1. 


Fio. 2. 



stellner, will be seen, is a flat plate 
patched fall of holes—the cover is a 
common saucepan cover—thq potatoes 
are placed on the perforated ^ate; the 
steam as it arises from the lower yessel 
is condensed into drops of water inside 
the cover, and drips down like a^oww 
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bath on .the potetoea, oompletely sod* 
dening themjKdtn the condensed water, 
which then Snds ite wa]r into tha lower 
vessel, the waller olf wlueh it oontami* 
nates with its disagreeable flavour, nn- 
dfiing it oomplet^y useless for the 
purposes of cooking a fowl, pudding, 
vegetables, dec. 

Id Fig. 2, showing a section of this 
inrention, it will be seen that the po¬ 
tatoes are placed in the upper vessel 
round the conical bottom; the steam 
enters from the top of the cone, and 
cooks the potatoes in perfectiozL The 
condensed water trickles down inside 
the flutes of the conical cover, and 
passes* inft the external receiver, thus 
avoiding its Ailing on the potatoes or 
.into the lower vessel, by which means 
it is available for cooldng anything else 
simultaneotialy, thus giving the space 
of an extra s^yicepan on the fire. 

Fig. 3 is an 
exteiual view 
of Barlow’s 
FotatoSteam- 
er covered for 
use. There 
is one great 
advantage 
connecte’d 
with this 
S t earn er, 
which is, that 
when the po¬ 
tatoes are 
oooked enough, the skins cnck, and 
Ike potatoes almost ped themselves ; and 
thiis by carefully taking off the skins, 
a peifect potato is sent up to table, 
which is so different, to potatoes as 
they ore generally served, they being 
not only indiflerently cookej^, but often 
so cut and mangled by the cook in peel¬ 
ing, as to convey th^impression that 
they were diseased. In conhexion with 
the thirteen ways of cooking potatoes 
given in Enquire Within 01042} t^se 
steamers wilLbe found invaluable. The 
prices vary from 6s. to 11s. * • 

8 .- GREENWOOD’S PATENT*IN- 
DIA BIBBER STOPS.—This inven¬ 
tion is an ingenious application of a thin 
band of Indlw rubber to the exclusion 
af draughts and dirt fiom rooms, Ac. 



The India rubber is fixed in a groove al 
a proper angle at the edge of the stop; 
an elastlb qnring is ^us formed, whidi, 
when the door or window is dosed, 
makes them perfectly airtight^ and pre¬ 
vents noise as the door doses dead 
a^buist the India rubber. The wood 
beading, to which the India rubber is 
attached, may be had of ajjju^lour to 
mat^ the frame or doorway. The 
prices are fron? 4d. to 6d. per foot. 



An excellent means of rendering emi¬ 
grants’ boxes air and insect tight. 

9. BOURRELBT’S COMPRES- 
SIBLES.—This is another invention, 
for the exclusion of dust and draughts 
from rooms, &c. It consists of the 
ordinary wool-wadding, manufactured 
into rolls, or soft eords, and stained of 
various colours, to match the wood¬ 
work. It is not, we think, so perfect 
an invention as the India rubber stops, 
but it is less expensive, costing only 
from Id. to 4d. per yaSA That it is 
very useful, and will greatly incr^se 
the comfort and deanliness of sitting- 
rooms, there can be no doubt; and it has 
this advan;iag& that any one with a glue- 
pot can with the greatest cose, in a fe^ 
minutes, fix it to every door, closet, 
and window in the house. 



POBTRT, 


A TOUNO BAILOR’S FAREWELL. 

Wait, je irlndi, whllatl repeat^* 

A partiiig signal to the fleet, 

Whose station Is at home: . 

Then waft a sea-boy’s simple pr^er, * 
And let it oftbe whit^enad^ there, •. 

Wherevel'he may roam.' 

Fareifnco Father, reverend hulk, 

In spite of metal, spitefOf bulk. 

Must soon his cables slip; 

But ere he’s broken up I'll try 
The flap of gratitude to fly. 

In duty to the ship. • 

Fairewell to Mother, flrst-rate she, 

Who launtdied me on life’s stormy sea. 
And rigged me fore aiM aft; 

May Providence her timbers spare, 

And keep her hulk in good repair, 

To tow the smaller craft. 

Farewell to Sister, lovely yacht, 

^ But whether she will sail or not 
I really can’t foresee ; 

May some kind dilp a tender prove. 
Well stored in wisdom and in love. 

And take her under lee. 

Farewell to George, the Jolly boat, 

And all the little oraft afloat 
On life’s tempestuous sea; 

When they arrive at sailing age 
May wisdom prove their weather-gauge. 
And guide them on their way. 

Farewell to all in life’s rough main. 
Perhaps we ne'er may meet again. 
Through stress of stormy weather; 
But may we all be found above. 

And anchored in the port of Love. 
.And all be moored together. 

Wit Hr*. 


ON A WATCH. 

Oomnbut our tempers move like this machine, 
Not urged by passion, nor delayed by spleen, 
But, true to Nature’s regulating power. 

By virtuous acta Astlnguish every hour, 
then health and Joy would follow, as they 
ought, 

The law of motion and the law of thought; 
Sweet healtl|>^ pass thy present moments 
o’er, 

And everlaating Joy when time shall be no 
more. A. Heubteo. 


« 

BOTHOOlb r ' 

V/ 

Tan dreams of early youjh. 

How beautlfhl are they—Bow fhll of Joy 
When fancy looks the troth. 

And life shows not a taint of slii'a alloy: n 
When every heart appears 
The temple of high thought and noble deed j 
When our most Mtter tears 

Fall o’er some melancholy page we rea^. 

'^he summer mom’s fre^ hours— 

Her thousand woodland songs—her gla> 
rieus hues 

O! life's so fhll of flowers. 

The di Acuity, fhtn, is where to choose 1 
’ The wonderfbl blue sky— 

Its cloudy palaces—^its gorgeous fanes; 

The rainbow's tints wlii(di lie Ac 
Like distant golden aeag) near purple 
plains;— * 

These never shine again^ ^ ’ 

As once they shone upon our raj tured gaze; 
The clouds which may remain 
Paint ether vuioru than in thise sweet days! 
In hours thus pure—sublime— 

Dreams we would make realities: life s^ms 
So changed in after-time. 

That we would wish realities were dreams ] 


ON A DEPARTED CHILD. 

The Sun now gildsraach verdant field. 
Sweet fragrance Alls tho vale. 

The butterfly is on the wing, 

And zephyrs soft previdl; 

The flowers arrayed in varied hues 
Now blossom as before. 

But ddkth hath torn thee flrom my side^ 

To meet thee here no more. 
a' 

The winding rill flows gently on, 

And stUl ado^ its side; 

Forget-me-not, its simple bloom 
Reflected in the tide. 

The bird^pon the slender bough 
Is ain^ngoB of yore; 

But thou grt goifd, thy happy face 
I gaae upon no more^ 

l^Then aadhess makes the tear to flow, 
Upwaad I cast a glance, 
llfiththankfbl heart and moistened eye^ ^ 
Gazing on Heaven’s expanse.!, 

MetbUks again I see him smile 
In all his pristine Joy, 

Assured that time will soon Hfilte 

The Mother to her Boy a 


PLEASANT EVENINGS, &e. 
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j ckABADE. 


Lasixs wbD ita^DAiTled state to gUn, 
Maj loam a nsson ilrom this brief oharade; 
And proud are ve to think our humble nfbse 
* Blajr in sudi vital ij^ttem give them aid. 

ITie Lady B—— (we mnst omit the name) 
'Yf’aa tall in stature, and advanced in yean, 
And leading long a solitaiy'life 
Oft grieved her, even to the fall of teara.^ 


The Lady B.—— at once became my laAefe, 
And put the bachelor to most enormous 
trenble; 

Far better b^ he yldded up himwiif, 

For what he paid was worth more than his 
' double. 

By wAoilt achieved 4 vietersnnoat complete, 
And 'tls a motto with herV> this day, 

“ If men make lore to ladies, then retreat. 

Let loose the lawyers, and enfSRe good pay. 


At length a neighbour, bachelor, ai^ old. 

But not too old to match the Lady B - , 
Feeling his life monotonous and cold, 

Proposed to her that they should wedded be« 

Proposed^and was accepted—need we say ? 
E^n nie wedding - day and dress were 
named; • 

*And gossips' tongups had conn'd the matter 

• ^’er— 

Some pfaised the union, others strongly 
blamed. 

The Lady B—, whose features were my 

• firU, 

"Waa well endowed with beauties that are 
rare, 

Well read, well spoken,—^bad indeed a mind 
With which few of the sox called tender can 
compare. 

But the old bachelor had all the ways 
Of one grown fidgetty in solitude; 

And he at once in mftters not his own 
Began unseemly and untimely to intrude. 

Disliked this dress, that look or song— 
Thought the piano wholly out of tune— 
Frowned at the cat, hated the pretty poll. 

And liked the windows dosed in days of 
June. 

And when the Lady would calmly 

state 

Wherein she deemed his views were in the 
wrong, 

He took my »eamd, slamm'd t^e door, and left, 
And made his absence often very long. 

And longer still these*Sts of fulklng grew, 

Till by the post one day a letter came. 
Stating that marriage suited not his view. 

And that be hoped the Lady B—p would 
feel the same! ^ ' 

Preposterous I she who for fifty yeara 
HaAought a chance, and clutched at one 
at last, * 

(bgive it up! Oh,silly bachelor! 

She hB you now, and, faith, shell hold you 
• Aut. 


CHABADE. 

Oh thou, lajflrtt, from whom much good pro- 

^ • cctids. 

Grand in thy Beauty, bounteous in thy 
breast, 

Rich in tl^ treasures, rapid in thy speed. 
Knowing no time of Idleness or rest— 

Whence comes the terror that destroys thy 
peace. 

And makes thee tremble as with inward 
dread? 

Whom hast thou wronged ? What bast thou 
done, ^ 

That o’er thy fhco this awfhl curse should 
spread? 

Lo! as I gaze, my ssoond, like a spell. 

Sweeps through my frame, and racks my 
heart with tear. 

Where shall I fly for safety ? where find peace 
To offer up my voice in pr^se or prayer? 

Oh ye who till the cultivated field, 

Or dig the darkest mines for hidden gold. 

Or cross the ocean heedless of the storm. 

Or ten4 the sheep within their peaceful 
Sold— 

When that my whole appears, my second shakes 
Tour inmost souls—courage and pride must 
fall; 

And ye, the proud psen of the earth, must 
bead 

Like simida reeds before the boisterous 
gale. 


CHARADEjrBl^lND MAN'S BUFF. 

'Twas Christmas time, and my vine first 
(Well suited to the season) 

Had been well served, and well ei^qycd— 
Of course I mean in reason. 

And tlien a game of njpny sort 
My second mode ftill many do; 

One player, nimbler than the rest, 
Caught sometimes one and sometimes 
twa 

She was a tneny laughing wench, 

And to the sport gave life and soul; 

Though maiden dames, and older folk, 
Declared her manners were va mtofe. 


8« ^ ^ ODD NOTIONS OF THE ANCIENTS 


ODD NOTIONS OP THE AN¬ 
CIENTS ON GOOD AN© BAD 
WEATHEB. 

Pbom the earliest ages nothing vn 
na^re has he^ so gi^at a mystery |;o 
philosophers an& 'sage^ 2s, the 'why'and 
wherefore of the meteorological changes 
perpetiiall;Lj;aking place around them. 
That they exercised soipo special bene¬ 
ficence in the great scheme of creation 
was freely admitted by the teachers of 
the most antagonistic tenets of phUoso- 
phy; but when they attempted to 'ad^, 
vance a theory, or explain any one of 
the most ordinary phenomena, their ex¬ 
planations, tested by the Jight of truth 
and modem discove^, appear so amus¬ 
ing, and often so ridiculous, that as a 
subject of interest to the general reader, 
we have appended under the above title, > 
a few of the most universally accepted 
o^nions of our ancestors on the marvels 
of rain, wind, thunder, and lightning. 

Nothing puzzled these antique Solons 
more than the want of what they i-e- 
garded as consistency in the operations 
of nature. If the Divine Artificer, they 
argued, did everything for the good of 
man, and the benefit, directly or in¬ 
directly, of those things which tended to ! 
his w^fore, why was it that long j 
seasons of drought, excessive heat, wet, | 
or blighting winds, were permitted to 
follow on the steps of genial years; 
flooding or scorching up the land, blast¬ 
ing the hopes of the husbandman, and 
spreading famine and pestilence over 
me land F Though perfectly capable of 
reasoning fully, and understanding why 
the farmer every year gave a certain 
number of acres of 1^ land a rest, and 
merely ploughing it in, Ifcft it in fallow, 
or unproductive, they wore unable to 
apply this principle of eompmsatim to the 
^at scheme of nature, or believe that 
it was possible for the universal good, 
and the benefit of man, that there should 
be a “fallow," or compensation of the 
elements, to equalize the health of 
animal and ve^table creation; not in 
one locality, c Wt wherever life existed 
on the surface of the globe. Nothing 
shows more clearly the ignorance of the 
ancients in respect to meteorological 


changes than the one«&ct thatt they re¬ 
garded the north-east windn of spring as 
hurtful to man and j^tal to vegetation; 
whereas now we know that by drying 
the land, and breaking the sods formed 
by the heavy rains ^f winter, they a/e 
almost the salvation of the country, in 
the opinion at least of the husbandman. 
So true is this, that there is an* old 
.^glo-Saxon saying, still regarded with 
I oracular veneration, and faithfully be¬ 
lieved iit by the fanner, “ that a bushel 
of March dust is worth a king’s ransom." 

„ There can be no doubt that weather- 
wisdom had a very humble origin, very 
long before the pmlosophers ^ol^it in 
hand, and included it ig the science 
of agrial matters, to which they had, 
usual, given a very hard name to pro- < 
nounce,—meteorology.' Wenthei^wis¬ 
dom was first vouchsafed to the shepherd, 
■whose solo husiness it i? to obsen e 
whatever has reference tg the flocks, 
under bis care, who spends all his days, 

, and many of his nights, in tb(^ open air, 
and under the wide canopy of heaven. 
The shepherd is in a manner obliged to 
take particular notice of the changes of 
the weather; and when once ho takes a 
pleasure in making such observations, it 
is amazing hoiv gjpat a progress he 
makes in them, and to bow great a 
certainty be at last arrives; by mere 
dint of comparing signs and tokens. 
Everything in time becomes to him a 
sort of weather-gauge; the sun, the 
moon, thA stars, the clouds, the^ winds, 
the mists, the ti-ees, the flowers, the 
herbs, and almoSvevery insector animal 
with which he is acquainted, become-to 
such an observer the instruments of real 
and useful knowledge. Of course there 
are certain ycry wise people who are 
apt to treat such prognostications with 
contempt. They cicin see no connection, 
for instance, between a cat’s washing her 
face and the sky being overclouded, and 
ther^ore they boldly pronounce that the 
one mu no illation ■with the other; yet 
the s^e people will readilv own t^t 
the fluttering of th^ flame of a q^uadle is 
a certain sindication or forerunner of 
■wind, which, however, is not disceraible 
by their feeUng, though theytKdmit the 
fact because it lies within the coippass ' 
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of their iroderstan^g to ducem that 
this fluctuatioi)|of the flame is caused b]r 
the wind acting ou it, and thereflm 
they are inclineAto hi^re this, although 
it does not foil actu^y unda the co^ 
nimnce of their sens^. But a man of 
larger compass of knowledge, who is 
acquainted with the nature’and qualities 
of air; and knows what an effect any 
alteration in its weight, dryness, or 
humidity has upon all animal bodies,’ 
easily perceives the reason why the 
lower animals arc sooner affected by 
any alteration in the air than man; and 
therefore to him the cawing of rooks, 
the chatter of swallows, and a cat’s wag¬ 
ing her^lac^, ore not superstitious signs, 
but natural tokens, like that of the 
qpndle’s flickering, indicating a change of 
weather an^as such have been thought 
worthy of notice by such philosophers, 
poets, and leavned men—as Aimotle, 
Virgil, Aratus, and Pliny. Thus science 
t'Cnflyns the judgment of unsophisticated 
nature; and the celebrated '‘Buies to 
judge the Changes of Weather,” by the 
Shepherds of Banbury, grounded on 
forty yoars' experience, will enable us 
(so we are assured) to Imow the weather 
to come, not merely for several days, 
but in some cases even for months be¬ 
forehand. ® 

When, however, we come to the ex¬ 
planation of natural causes, as handed 
down by the ancients, we are not a little 
amused by the odd notions with which 
thvy were apparently satisfied. We need 
hardly sa^ they were sadly puzzled to 
account for those mysterious things, the 
WDTDS, which not only blew where they 
listed, but acted extremely Kke “ good 
angels” or “wicked devils,” but always 
invisible. Fliny tells us that the south 
wind rises from the hottmn of the sea, 
and the north-east its ourfaee; 
and that it is from this reason that those 
earthquakes are most dangerous that 
follow a puth wind. This mmine oiiglfi 
of the wind became a generid favourith, 
and even down to a very refient date 
was the common theory in vogue. 

With rdlipect to nioUTNmo .the old 
notions were equally curious; the learned 
annotator oLthe “Sheph^ of Bon- 
bitry’s Euler’ thus explains the cause 


of the phenomenon:—The matter which 
produces &e fire [lightning] is the of 
plmta, attenuated by the heat of the 
day, and raised on Ugh. Then what- 
• even has exhaled from earth that is 
sulphurous or oily,, which .is dispersed 
up and down th,e*at mu B g t fifr e, and is not 
continuous, is set on fire by turns, the 
flame dilating itself as far a^J^e track 
of that exhalation, reaches. Some other 
substance, pendent and floating in the 
I air, meets with this also, with which it 
excites effervescence, takes fire, and 
flashes along wilh it. 

“Thunder is another bright flame ris¬ 
ing on a sudden, moving with great 
velocity th^yiug^ the air, according to 
any determination, upwards from the 
earth, horizontally, obliquely, or in 
straight lines, or in several right lines 
jo>ined at various angles, and common^ 
ending with a loud noise or rattling. It 
is observed that it thunders most wheif 
the wind blows from the wuth, and least 
when it blows from the west. The great 
principle of thunder is stUphur^ as is 
evidenced by the smell it leaves behind 
it; but in order to obtain such on ex¬ 
plosion there must be other ingredients 
mixed with it, especially nitre^ of which 
the air is always full, besides other 
things of which it is impossible to give 
an account. The tracks of this sort of 
matter fly about the air like lines or 
trains of gunpowdery and as in the firing 
of that powder the fire begins at one 
end, and pursuing its aliment proceeds 
to the other extremity, and in this man¬ 
ner the whole mass of powder is fired, 
in this way we account for the pheno¬ 
menon of thimder. Hence it is that we 
imderstand how it comes to thunder 
ofbener in one phCbo than in another; 
and most frequently in those locUities 
where the soil produces odoriferous 
herbs, and abounds in sulphur; while in 
those places where such plants are few, 
and there is little sulphu^ thunder is 
consequently very rare. Thus in Sicily 
and Italy it is ^quent, and in Egypt 
seldom heard.” 

The component ports of our atmo¬ 
sphere ore equally curious; the follow¬ 
ing is the opinion of our forefathers on 
tiie subject:— 
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*• The air is composed of exhalations 
of all earthly bodies, as well solid as 
fluid; as also of Are, Avhether the sun 
or stars, or of earthly bodies burnt; or 
of Are breaking out from the entrai^ of 
the earth, jmd ascending to be com- 
TOunded wj|h ^jfh^ iiigrediehts. 
This air, so composed, hath s^’imming 
in it a ai^titude of other things, and 
yet we find it to be pot only perfectly 
wholesome, but the spring of motion and 
of life to men and all other animals.” 

Compare this cumbrous theory with 
the beautiful simplicity of scicoMc 
truth ; and against the exhalations froS 
the surface of the earth, and the stray 
atoms of fire from snip sttvs, and the 
bowels of the earth, ul mechanically 
blended, place the simple fact of two 
invisible gases, oxygon and nitrogen, 
with on atom of carbonic acid blended, 
to form that ether which is at once our 
^fe, and the means by which we arc 
enabled to keep our position on the face 
of the globe. 

According to the Japanese, ‘‘if an 
earthquake happens at noon^ it produces 
epidemic diseases; at two or six o’clock in 
the morning it is the sure foreruimer of 
a tempest; while in the evening it in- 
flicates fine weather. The credulous | 
peasantry of Japan believe that all 
earthquakes and subterranean convul¬ 
sions are caused by a monstro\^s whole 
striking the coast with its taU. Edu¬ 
cated Japanese, however, consider these 
phenomena to be caused by a conflict 
between the ethereal and terrestrial 
elements, and regard the principal vol¬ 
canoes and hot springs of the empire os 
the ten hells of Japan.” 

There is scarcely a subject on which 
mankind display m»re short-sighted¬ 
ness and inconsistency thhn they do 
upon the weather. W’^en exceedingly 
fine and pleasant weather cheers us, and 
makes all around seem doubly beautiful, 
we are- sure to exclaim that W'e wish 
such weather would last for ever. In 
this iiTational ^olamation we consult 
merely the gratmeation of our feelings, 
and leave our merest entirely out of &e 
queBti<m. It would imdoubtedly be very 
ddightfril to bask in perpetual sunshine, 
and be fanned by balmy zephyrs, but 


thfiugh agreeable to qur feelipgs,'would 
it be equally serviceab^ in maturing 
those various pr^uciions of nature 
which, for their^ development, need 
variety of Beason,^un, shade, and mois¬ 
ture ; and from wl^ch we derive nourish¬ 
ment while in health, and alleviation' 
and cure when we are diseased P •<'- 
Mmml of Weathereaata. 

♦ - 

THE .IMPORTANCE OF ERADI¬ 
CATING WEEDS. 

The following experiments by Sir 
John Sinclair show the importance of 
weeding: — 1st. Seven acrls a«f light 
gravelly land were fallf wed and sdwn 
broadcast; one acre was measured 
and not a weed was pulled out ofi it; 
the other six were carefiitly weeded. 
The imweeded acre produced 18 bushels, 
the six weeded acres, l^d bushels, or 
22 -’- per acre, which is bushel^, or« 
I one quarter more produce in favour of 
weeding. 2nd. A six-acrc field was sown 
with barley in fine-tilled and well- 
manured. The weeding, owing to a 
great abundance of charlock, cost 126. 
per acre. The produce of on unweeded 
acre was only 13 bushels; of the weeded, 
28: difference in favour of weeding, 15 
bushels per acre; besides the laud being 
BO much cleaner for succeeding crops. 
3rd. Six acres sown with oats, one acre 
ploughed but once, and unmonured, 
produced but 17 bushels; another rix 
acres, ploughed three times, manured, 
and weeded, ^duced 37 Impels. Ten 
bushels of the mcreosed produce may be 
fairly attributed to the weeding, and the 
other ten to the^a»»re. 

- 1 - 

To PREVENT THE DBOPriNO OPF OP 
Gbapeb.—O fake^a circular incision in 
the wood, cutting away a ring of bark 
about a twelfth of an inch in breadth. 
Tfle wood‘acquires greater size about 
the^incisiAn, and the operation accele- 
ratis the maturity of the wood, and that 
of the ^nuit likewise. ‘ ThC incision 
^ould not be made too deep, nor further 
back Ihan the bark, or it spoil both 
the wood and the fruit. « 
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BAl.L-TAP^ FOR WATER 
CISTERNS.—jThe copper and brass 
balls attached^o tbe tops of water cis<- 
terns being coindet^ injurious in their 
effects upon the wanr, it is deBirab>a 
tosfind a suitable aubstitute. Qutta 
percha globes, whiw may easUy be 
made, if they are not alr^y obtain¬ 
able, %vill answer the purpose. And if 
earthenware cocks were used instead of 
the metsd ones now employed, the im-^ 
provement would be still greater* 

' HOW TO TEST A MEER- 
SCHAUM PIPE.—^Draw a silver coin 
across it; if pure, there will be no line; 
if spurious, the gypsum necessarily used 
will tale lAnark from the silver like a 
pencil on papft*. Imitation pipes are 
imported and sold as new Meerschaum. 

• QAR^OT PLUM PUDDING.— 
The mother of a family having tried 
the following* receipt, and finding it 
answer very well, thinks as eggs are at 
present so very dear, and plum pud¬ 
dings in great requisition, that the 
Editor of the Interview would lionowr | 
her by inserting it in his valuable 
publication:— 

Chbistmab Plum Pudding witA Cab- 
BOXB INSTEAD OE EoGS.—One very large 
carrot boiled soft, and beaten into a 
pulp, six ounces of ftiet chopped fine, 
five table-spoonsful of flour, two ditto 
of sugar, one quarter of a pound of 
currants, one quarter of a pound of 
raisins when stoned; to be boiled four 
hours. * 

WILLS. — We are fevoured by 
an eminent legal functitgiary with the 
following:—I hold that whenever two 
persons save money by their joint in¬ 
dustry, the survivor is equitobly en¬ 
titled to the benefit of sm^vorship ; 
and that any man who does not take 
the proper step for se(wing this benefit 
to his wife, in the evem of hdr being the 
longest liver, is guilty of a fraud upon 
his nearest relative and best fri^d. 
And the fact of there beiim children 
makes no difference—^the wdman being 
as compel^ent and as likely to prdVide 
properly for them in base shes outlives 
W husband as the man, if the respon¬ 
sibility should fall upon him. Eveiy 
tnarried mm ought therefore to make 


a will; and I do not know a better IbnB 
than the following, which is in effect 
the samabs I adopted on the day after 
1 was married—above thirty years ago. 
It ifi not necessary .to be prepared by 
an attorney, but may be copied by the 
party himself of foolscap 

or letter paper, care being taken to 
write the names and dates.^rrectly, 
and to sign the n|me at the foot, in the 
presence of two witnesses, who in the 
testatoris presence must sign at the 
places indicated. 

Wili. of J. ■ — - B.——, of 
, in the County of Y——, [gro^]. 
1 give 1^1 my real and personal estate and 
effects whatsoever and wbersoever, to my 

dear wife M -B - her heirs, executara, 

administrators, and assignees, absolutely. 
Dated this - — day of - ■ ■■ , 185— 
Signed and acknowledged by theS 
testator, in the presenoo of us, who f ^ ^ 
in his pre3ence,andthe presence of t' 
each other, subscribe asWltnesBes ,} 

C-D-. 

' p - - 

ERRORS IN SPEAKING.—In¬ 
stead of " you shall give me a separate 
mamtainance," say "you shall give 
me a separate maintenance,” 

Instep of “ an effluvia,” say " an 
effluvium.” 

Instead of " an automata,” say " an 
automaton.” 

Insteiid of " a phenomena,” say " a 
phenomenon.” 

Instead of “ a memoranda,” say 
" a memorandum.” {See Snqaire 
Within, 146.) 

BIRD’S NEST P QDDING.^Take 
four or five good sized apples—^pare 
and scoop out the cores of each, with¬ 
out making a hole .through. Fill up 
the cavities witilt' sugar. Place the 
apples in k small baking diah, into 
which there have been previously put 
two table spoonsful of sago mixed with 
a pint of water sweetened, and flavoured 
with a little nutmeg, essence of 
lemon. Bake until the apples are done. 
For a large pudding the materials must 
be proportionably incraosed. This ex¬ 
cellent receipt is said to be by a Quaker 
lady of America, and is given in Mrs. 
HorseH’s Penny Vegetarian Cookery 
Book, in which is much valuable infer* 


» _ ENQUIBIEB ANSWERED. _ 

matdDXL Th» pudding is economical and eadea, this method preserves the paste 
delicious, and is a great Hhvourite wher> from decomposition.—H. H. 
ever it is once tried. There aid^dsed JOININQ IVQitY JrND WOOD, 
^niUes upon whose table it appears See. —send you fimowing, with 
at least we^y, the year round. • whfdi I became acq^nted accidentally, 

OMEtiETTE VyiTH ONIONS, and which is, I believe, a profound an- 
—This omeletlir'W'a^na^ favourite In cret except to the trade. It is a well* 
France^ where the prejudice against known fact to persons having piano* 
the mosteaptritious and wholesome of fortes and articles inlaid with ivnry, 
all vegetables—^the onipn tribe—a pre- that when subject to variations of 

judice so destructive to the sipidity of temperature, much inconvenience and 
many English dishes—^is utterly im* annoyance are experienced (especially in 
known. Those who do like onions, and pianos) by the ivoiy keys and pieces 
have the courage to confess it, *>1011 inlaid coming off, defying the ordinary 
find the omelette cmx ognons a valuable carpenter's glue to fix them on again, 
addition to their culinary repertory. The following is the composition which 
Its preparation is very rimple. To an should be used to obviate tne eVil:— 
ommette of three eggs add half good Fine Bussian isinglass i£F dissolved ip 
sized onion nxixed almost to a powder, strong atetic acid {^yroligneom acid ). 
and a table spoonful of chopped parsley, until tlie consistence of a fjtrong fitm 
The shredd^ of the onion to a suffix- glue is obtained, which is used in the 
cient degree of fineness is the moat im- usual manner. 

^rtant thing, as from the short time THE USES OF THE BEECH 

required to cook an omelette it would TREE.—In Enquire Within ( 306 )*' 
otherwise remain untouched by the we have pointed out the usefulness of 
fire. And the lumps of the precious the leaves of the beech tree in forming 
vegetable in its raw state are not re- beds for the poor. The nuts of the 
commended even to its most enthusi- beech yield plentifully an oil which is 
astic admirers. The onion may be of great v^ue in burning, and for 
boiled (or partially so) previously for various manufacturing purposes; while 
fastidious t^tes. But the omelette will the nut-cake froi^ which the oil is 
thereby lose in flavour and crispness, pressed, is excellent for feeding pigs 
—B. and poultry, and the oil also po8se.sBes 

\ FOR A CUT, BRUISE, OR some medical properties, similar to 
ABRASION OF THE SKIN.—Take those of the oU of almonds, but its 
tincture of arnica, or wolfs bane, dilute medical quality requires a closer ex- 
with 20 parts of water, or 30 parts aminatidh than has yet been bestowed 
where skin is broken; apply the liquid upon it. If any enterprising persons 
with ljuen rag wrapped round cut, &c. were to take tkb subject up, there is a 
If this should be too sti'ong, dilute it clear road to a great success. There 
with more water. are, even within^ fifty miles of London 

OPAQUE WINDOWS.—^Allow hundreds of thousands of acres of full 
me to give you a very simpje mode of grown boeq^ies, and it is estimated that 
obscuring glass of windows, and one beech will bear as much as fifty 
accidentally found out by me. In ope* bushels of beechcuuts ! 
ratinginphotography I was annoyed by CHEAP HOT-BEDS.—^Inmany 

opposite neighbours staring at me; yet situations by^ far the cheapest and not 
desirous of lo^g no light, I found the an i inconvenient hot-bed or plant-pre* 
following mode eflfoctual:—Cover the serving fr^e may be made by bmld* 
glassveiy equally with one or two coats ing ^he sides with sods six or eight 
of paste; when dry take a small rag of inches wide, d;riving smaU stakes 
cotton cloth, dipped in a varnish n^e through 'to stiffen them. Tnese sod 
of Canada h^sam and turpentine, and walls may be either built solid or with 
go over the paste; it will become clear, holes left, d 2a Macphail, «*br leaf or 
•od jet no person can see through; be* other Hning to be added, when de|irable9 
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Upon the top of these walls lay a frame 
of wood (we tme %nly the larch slabs) 
halved into earii other, and with seree^ 
nailed on theV si(h^ to form the top 
frame slide, to revive and keep p 
their places either ess or other co¬ 
vings. Simple as<^s may be, for a 
few pence you have a mushroom, plant, 
or cucumber receptacle more ca¬ 
pable of keeping out frost, than wood, 
Wck, or stone. This useful suggestioi} 
is from an old correspondent of Tht 
Gardeners' Chronicle to the editor of 
that paper ; and the editor gives his 
opinion that the plan is excellent. 

SAFE ADMINISTRATION 
OF CHL0|10F0RM.—^It is the opinion 
of medical men generally that in most 
cases in which deaths have resulted 
^ter the use of chldroform, it has been 
adsSiniStered in too strong a dose. 
There are differences of opinion as to 
the precise d^eration of chloroform 
^pon the human system in cases where¬ 
in cfeath occurs. But it is generally 
agreed that chief attention should be 
paid to the breathing of the patient, 
and that the mechcal practitioner 
should not rely wholly upon the indi¬ 
cations of the pulse. 

SALT AS A MANURE.— 
Mr.- Piideaux, of Pip mouth, says that 
the properties of salt chiefly useful in 
agriculture are—1. The supply of its 
constituents, soda and chlorine. 2. 
Attraction fur moisture and resistance 
of freezing. 3. Shai’pness, without being 
acid or alkaline; solubility and penetra¬ 
tion of porous matter. 4. Promotion 
of putrefaction when u^ sparingly, 
though the contrary when used freely. 
5. Mutual decomposition with lime 
and some of its compounds, as well as 
some other salts, giving ris^ to other 
and often more active fertili^a. And 
he sums up the beneflt#resulting to the 
farmer from the use of salt as follows: 
—1. In the soil—retention of moisture 
and softness; general penetration ofd 
dig^tion of all the materials of v^e- 
tabfe food to enrich the root^ap; and 
destruction of vermin and of see^ when 
used freely.' 2. On other manu:^—^the 
destruction of all vermin, weeds, roots, 
Sfd seeds; Ihe digestive-actionjust de- 


^ scribed; mutual decomposition with 
lime and its compounds, to the advan¬ 
tage of J^oth ; and an improvement in 
the efficacy of ammoniacal manures, 
whilst it greatly reduces their cost. 3. 
In *the plant—^im{)rovement in the 
taa|e, wholeson^glgggi^jBfld nutritive 
power, and earlier maturity. 

TO PREVENT THE EVIL 
EFFECTS OF LEAD CISf'ERNS.— 
To every 100 sqtiare feet of lead sur¬ 
face let there be firmly attached one 
square foot of sheet zinc, cut up into 
abo^ sixteen or twenty pieces, and 
disused equally over Ihe “fla^” or 
superficies of the cistern, gutter, ko ,; 
or let the lead be studded with broad- 
headed zinb naSs, say eight for a foot 
square. Where pipes” have to be 
dealt with, zinc wire or thin strips of 
the metal should be inserted a little 
w*ay, having a perfect contact with the 
lead at some part. The efficacy of tbif^ 
suggestion depends upon the fact, that 
zinc is always electro-positive to lead 
when these metals are brought together 
in the presence of moisture; conse¬ 
quently the lead could never be dis¬ 
solved, its office being to conduct away 
the electricity developed by the slow 
action of water upon zinc. Both metals 
should be kept tolerably clean, by 
washing them three or four times a 
year with weak brine. To prevent the 
ill-effectk of water impregnated with 
load upon the animal economy, four or 
five drops of sulphuric acid in half a 
pint of pure water, may be taken now 
and then. White of Qgg (no^.jailed, 
but) mixed with warm water, the 
best antidote in severe cases of lead 
poisoning.— W. L. S. (in the BuMder). 

ALLEGED ^ADULTERATION 
OP CIGARS. — It appears by the 
testimony of Dr. Hassall before the 
Purliamentary Committee that, con¬ 
trary to general opinion, cigars and 
cheroots are but little subjeot to adul¬ 
teration ; the cheap penny cigars even 
consisting, in the m^oiity of cases, 
entirely of tobacco; aluough, no 
doubt, of tobacco of very inferior 
quality. Cigars are, however, now and 
then met with, especially on race¬ 
course^ at fisirs, &c., made up of hay 
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ud browii'paper. That^ notwithatand-* Is it not suipriaingthat, with these laws 
ing the generally received opinions, in existence, and wi^ the ftfcts admit* 
opium was not detected in any of the ted that bread is generaUy adulterated 
twelve samples of Manilla cheroots with alum and ^th^^noxious sub¬ 
analysed. Fifty-eight samples of cigars, stances, the magisWites do not punish 
were examined. '(See the imponant the offenders f r 
arl^le ilptm. a^>t«ra^on^ Et^iire MAKING "TEA.—^It has been 

Within, 2471.) long obsei'ved that the infusion of tea 

LAWS RELATING TO THE made in silver or polished metal tea* 
ADULI^ERATION and SALE OF pots is stronger than that which is pro* 
BREAD.—^Bakers, of sellers of bread, fluced in black, or other kinds of 
are bound to haeve fixed, in some con* earthepware. This is explained on tho 
spicuous part of their shop, a beam principle, that polished surfaces I'etain 
and acale3,v with proper weighty for heat much better than dark, rough 
weighing bread; and a perspn punfiias- surfaces, and that, consequently, the 
ing bread may require it to be weighed caloric being confined in the former 
in his presence. Bakers ^and others case, must act more powerfQlly 4ban in 
sending out bread in dkrts,'are to sup- the latter. It is farth<T certain, tbac 
ply them with beams, scales, &c., and the silver or metal pot, when* ^ie(> a 
to weigh the bread, if required, under second time, produces worse tea ^haff 
a penalty of £5. Bakers, either j<y^r- the earthenware.vessel; afid tfiat it is 
neymen or maetere, using alum or any advisable to use the earthenware pot, 
tjOther unwholesome ingredients, and unless a silver or metal one can be pro- 
convicted on their own confession, or cured sufficiently large to contain 
on the oath of one or more witnesses, once all that may be required. These 
to forfeit not exceeding £20, and not facts are i-eadily explained by consider* 
less than £5, if beyond the environs of ing, that the action of tho heat retained 
London; and not exceeding £10 nor by the silver vessel so far exhausts the 
less than £5, if within London or herb as to leave very little soluble sub- 
its environs. Justices are allowed stance for a second infusion; whereas 
to publish the names of offenders, the reduced temperature of the water 
The advdtei-ation of meal or flour is in the earthern pot, by extracting only 
punishable by a like penalty. Loaves a smsdl proportion at first, leaves some 
made of any other grain than wheat, soluble matter for the action of a sub 
without the city and its liberties, or be* sequent infusion. The reason for pour* 
yond ten miles of the Royal Exchange, ing boiling water into the teapot befora 
to be marked with a large Roman M, the infusion of the tea is made, is, that 
and eveiy loaf so exposed. Any ingre* the vessel being previously warm, may 
dient^r mixture found within the abstract les|. heat from the mixture, 
houij^ mill, stall, shop, or other pre- and thus admit a more powerful aetbn. 
mises, of any miller, mealman, or baker. Neither is it .difficult to explain the fact 
which, after due examination, shall be why the infusion of tea is stronger if 
adjudged to bave>''‘been placed there only a small quantity of boiling water 
for adulteration, shall be forfeited, and be first i&ed, and more be added some 
the peraon within whose premises it is time afterwards; for if we consider 
found punished; if within the city of that only the'vMiter immediately in con- 
London and its environs, by a penalty tact with the herb can act upon it, and 
not exceedii^ £10, nor less than 408., Ijhat it cools very rapidly, especially in 
for the first, £5 for the second, and ^irthenware vessels, it is clear that tiia 
£10 for every subsequent offence. And effiset wiN be greater where the heat is 
if without London and its environs, the k^t up by additions of boiling .water, 
party in whose house or premises ingre- thw v^ere tbs'vessel is 'fill^ at once, 
dients for adulteration sh^l be found, and the fluid suffered gradually to cool, 
shall forfeit for every such offence not When the infusion has once been com* 
less than £6, and not more than £2>). plated, it ia found that ^y furttipr 
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aicenaance xnese, nve noura daily. ^ 
The second session. Senior Humanity 
and Grade, Second Mathematical, and 
Logic dasses; attendance four hours 
daily. ^ liie third session, the Senior 
Humanity, and ^reek, and third Mathe* 
xnatical, may be attended gratis, -along 
I with the Moral Philosophy class; at* 
tendimc^ oneKhour in each class. In the 
fourth session, the class of Natural 
Philosophy is ai^nded, along with the 
Descriptive Anaiiomy or Chemistry class, 
ifthe^udent wishes to take a degree, 
l^ero is also a Professor of Natural 
Histoiy, whose lectures are gratis. The 
fees are three guineas a class for the 
session; but after having paid two 
sessions, the Humanity, Greek, and 
Mathematical classes are gratis. The 
class fees will thereforeebe nine guineas 
the first session, twelve the second, 
three the third, and three the fourth. 
There are no oilier payments whatever, 
unless a few shillings for a red gown, 
and two-and-sixpmioe to the janitor, 
^e library which, till lately, was en¬ 
titled to a copy of every wo^^ entered in 
Stationer's Hall, is free to the students. 
The blasses are all over two o’dook, 
p.m., and any employmdit may be fol¬ 
lowed by the student: but if industri¬ 
ous, he will have little time for dny em¬ 
ployment but study duri^ the first and 
second sessions. Most of%ie thud and 
fourth years' students obtain employ¬ 
ment • in private tuition. Lodgings 
nmuBhed, with attendance^ cost for the 
aession from £3 to and a Audenl^ 
may easily live on £10, if not inolined* 
to be extravifeant. So that with,£25 
in his pocket, he may easily get through 
the first session. In entei^, students 
teg.uixe to be afle at least to nadf parser 


addition of the herb only affords a very 
small increase in tile strength, the water 
having cooled much below the boiling 
point, and oo^qvi^tly, acting very 
elightly.— 'Dr. • 

COLLEGE :^PENSES.—The 
cuiflculum of a Soof^ University ex¬ 
tends through four sesaions, from the 
beginning of November till the end of 
April. * The classes, generally taken the 
first sesdon are die Junior Humanity, 
i. €. Latin, Greek, and Mathemadcal; 


*and oonstrue Virgil, and the Gospel of 
St. John in Gra^, and to be acquainted 
with thw first two books of Euclid. 
There are a- few bursaries of the value 
, of j^lO annually, to.be competed for at 
the beginning of eve^ se^ipn; and a 
good Latin a^leB>‘*4Si^kVj^ve a chance 
of oue of them. The expense will be 
radisr more at Edinburgh and-XUasgow 
universitieB, and teas at Aberdeen, where 
rjthera are almost u many bursaries as 
students. 

^ PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
ASPERATE.— The improper pronuncia- 
tioifi of words commencing with h, and 
of words beginning with on unaspirated 
vowel, ariseacompionly from the manner 
in wUoh the definite article is .enun¬ 
ciated. As the prolonged sound of e 
before a vowel gives the consonate 
poyrer of y, the habit of prolonging the 
sound of the emiJu lea^ to the pro¬ 
nunciation of the words, "the horse," 
“the house," as if spelt “the yorse,” 
“ the youse." To correct this habit tho 
pupil should not only learn how to 
aspirate his aitches in the words stand 
ing alon^ but also with the article. TiU 
the difficulty is thoroughly got over, 
before a word heginniug with the 
aspirate ^ould be pronounced thtthf 
(the vowel sound being that which is 
heard in hird, heard, &o.) On the other 
hand, the improper aspiration of words 
arises offcen ^m pronouncing the artido 
carelessly. While practising sentences 
in which empJuttie words beginning with 
a vowel occur, this improper aspiration 
is especially to be guarded - Ao- 

cor^ig to standara authorities, the A 
in the following words, and their de¬ 
rivatives, is nlent i—^nr, herb, honett, 
honow, hoepital, hosier, how, humble, 
hmwwr. Dickens seems to think 
the h in Jumble should be sounded, and 
recent custom appears in favour of 
sounding the aspirate in hotmiod. Host¬ 
ler is often spelled withou? the aitcb, 
and Attmouris pronounced as if written 
yemiu(w.(^oeEnqmreWithin, 183). ,, 
SEALING-WAX VARNISH.— 
For tasisj work, this has of late years 
been much used; and if well applied 
and the wax goo^ will be a very good 
imitation of Indisa japan. The method 
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of making libe Tanuah or jipan is yeiy 
aasy, being nniply reducing the wax'to 
a ooarse powder, and pounng •the best 
q>int8 of wine on it in a o^e, and 
letting it gradually diaaolve /without 
hea^ diaki]^ the b^tlo occaaionallj till 
it la all disfiu^bdi A tw<Munoa etickeof 
the best wax will be enough for a quarter 
of a pinl^ of apirita. Heoollect that 
mudi deprada on the goodness of the 
Bealing'waz, and that fou may yaiy the 
colour of the vomiah by using different 
coloured wax. Aa this varniah dries 
▼ery quickly, it should not be ij^e 
until it's wanted for use. 

SHAEPENINGSTEELINSTRU- 
MENTS.—A German scaentific journal 
says,:—It has long b^ known that 
the simplest method of sharpening a 
razor is to put it for half an hour in 
water to which has been added onc- 
^twentieth of its weight of muriatic or 
sulphuric acid; then lightlywipe it off, 
and after a few hours set it on a hone. 
The acid here supplies the place of a 
whetstone, by corroding the whole 
Burfiuie uniformly, so that nothing 
further but a smooth polish is necesaaiy. 
The process never injures good blades, 
whilebadly hardened ones are frequently 
improved by it, although the cause of 
BU^ improvementremains unexplained. 

VELOCITY OF LIGHT.—Ex¬ 
periments to measure the vd^ocity of 
light in its passage through a Umited 
portion of the terrestrial atmosphere 
were made by M. Fizeau, and the results 
show a dose approximation to those 
which have been obtained by observa¬ 
tions on the satellites of Jupiter. His 
experiments were^intended to discover 
the exact time inquired by a ray of 
light to pass from Suresnes to a certain 
spot on the heights of Montaoartre, and 
back again to Buresnes. The ^stance 
between the two places is about two 
leagues, or S,638 metres, consequently 
the ray of light had to traverse 17,266 
metres. A point of intense brightness, 
produced by the oxyhydrogen light, was 
ooncentratra by a lens placed in the 
window of an apartment on a terrace at 
Suresnes, mid being received upon a 
mirror at Montmartre, was reacted 


*baak again along the same line to 
Sofcanes. Behind the point a£ li£^t at 
Suresnes was placed a «whed, which 
oanied 720 teeith, &id ’^hich was so 
.adjusted that the ]^ht ^one through 
the opening betwe^ two oi the teew. 
An ^e pla^ behind the wheel when 
it was at rest received the impression 
of a fall ray of light. If the wheel was 
moved so that 12^ revolutionB df the 
l^heel passed before the eye in a second, 
the tMth of the wheel appeared con¬ 
tinuous, the edge seemed smni-trans- 
parent, and a moiety of light was ob¬ 
struct^ The wheel having 720 teeth, 
each opening occupied l-440tiii part of 
the ciKmmfarenoo, and as tfre |b»t in- 
terruptioh or eclipse of,clight was pro¬ 
duced by the above rotation, it was 
proved that the light had traversed. 
17,266 mbtres, while the6-wh6el ^r- 
formed l-144th part of a revolution. If 
the speed was increasbd uniformly, 
more light was obstructed at the nun^ 
bers, 1, 8, 5, 7; and eventually a ■rapiT' 
dity was obtained by which alltheli|^t 
was cut off, and that rate gave the value 
of the timq necessary for a ray of light 
to pass from Suresnes to Montmartre 
and .back again. Thus M. Fizeau de¬ 
termined t^t a ray of artifioial light 
travelled at the m<te of 70,000 leagues 
in a second o£ time. Astronomers have 
given the rate with which solar light 
travds at 192,500 miles in a second. 
This agrees very nearly with M. Fizeau's 
results.; the differences between English 
and French measures being taken into 
account. 

SOLITARY WASPS.—" Often I 
have seen," says M. Dnm4ril, "inch a 
wasp suddenly strike a^unst tire web 
of a spider in order to bmg him out by 
the unexpected shock, when they seize 
him by the baol^ pierce him with their 
sting, snip hiiu off his legs, which re¬ 
main sticking to the web, and immedi¬ 
ately carry him away through the air 
with a velocity perfectly astonishing. 
Spoh art) the habits of these wasps." 

. ALCOHOL FROM FIELD 
BEET KOOT^r-Ho doubt csax dxist of 
tile p^fitable distillation' of Aloohbl 
from Beet. It is laid down ly Dr. 
Ure, good anthoritY, th>A 100 loa. of 
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field Beej; or will yidd 10 or 12 

lbs. of proof iipirit (let it m taken at the 
emaller quantity of 10 lbs.), and 10 lbs. 
of pro<n spirit is toqual to about 64 
quarts O^t it be t^eh at 6 quarHi).* 
2,000 lbs., or, still more, 2,240 
lbs. (a ton), of Mangel, will yield 
120 quarts or bottles of proof spirit. 
The produce of 1 acre will thus yidd of 
proof q>irit, if the crop be 30 tons, 3,600 
quarts; if 25tons, 8,000 quarts or bol^e^ 
Let the Excise duty^ be for the present 
placed out of view, and let the ^ue of 
the sjMt, free of duty or' in bond, be 
adverted' to, and the crop taken at 25 
tons: 3,000quarts at6d.is £75; at'Od., 
£112 Ms. ,*at Is., £150. It has further 
been estimated by the Right Hon. T. 
^F.* Kennedy, that the relative value of 
baiiey^ndJbeet is as £42 to £150 in 
flavour of the latter. These facta are 
highly important to the interests of 
farmers, and should be thoroughly in* 
* Vestigated. H o doubt, as we showed in 
our Sj:BtInterrnevi, with reference to the 
Beech-tree (p. 30), there are sources 
of undeveloped wealth in this kingdom, 
which might be turned to good account 
by enterprising persons. 

SEWING COTTON.—Great 
impositions are pranked by the manu¬ 
facturers of sewing cotton, the leu^h 
of cotton wound upon the reel being 
much less than that indicated by ad¬ 
vertisement, and by the lable on the 
reel. Messrs. Jonas Brook and Brothers, 
sewing cotton manufacturers,* expose 
this fraud in the following manner 
*'lt is a common practice for shippers 
to keep on hand a list of prices of 
threads of the folloqfing lengths— 
200, 180, 170, 160, 140,120 yards; a 
purchaser selects his len^hs,Jbut with 
the knowledge that, although the reel 
or spool contrins only kSO yards or less 
quantities, they are dl to go abroad 
^keted 200 yards, and tiiey do go out 
so .ticketed. Eouu deception is prae- 
tised in shorter lengths^the MO-yards 
reels or spools being similarly defect^e, 
and all ha^g the saiqe outward ap¬ 
pearance. The fraud consists sin the 
We or barrel of the reel being thicker 
than it ougl^ to be, so that, while the 
foU quantity of thread appears to be 
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sold, the iSmt is that a purchaser obtains 
BO much more wood as he is short of 
being applied with thread. W^e send 
you herewith a reel which we had 
ofiPered to us as ar sample for a large 
order; and you may judge for yourself 
hoV small a qouLiity it'could hold; 25 
yards would fill it, and yet it would 
seem to be a 200-y«urd8’ redf. We re¬ 
fused to degrade ourselves by taking 
the order. We also enclose you a 
proper 200-yards’ reel, and you will 
see how the public are deceived and de¬ 
frauded ; the genuine article and the 
spurious one may easily pass for each 
other when wound upon; the only way 
to test them iasto unroll and measure 
them, and the fraud is at once palpable. ' 
FATHER’S USEFUL INVEN¬ 
TIONS.—^We have received a parcel 
of preparations, described as ** Father’s 
Useful Inventions,” consisting of 
cement for decayed teeth, cement for 
broken china and glass, tooth powder, 
pomade, cloth renovators, rat and mice 
destroyer, bug destroyer, beetle de¬ 
stroyer, disinfectant, shaving cream, 
stain remover, and com and bunion 
shields. We are asked to state our 
impartial opinion of them, and have 
accordingly examined each Qf the pre¬ 
parations, though we have not had time 
to test them all. Housekeepers will 
find a perfect boon in these cheap pre¬ 
parations, which are sold at 2d. per 
packet. The cement for broken china 
&c., is as good as can be made. The 
rat destroyer is evidently compounded 
in accordance with Dr. Ure’s directions^ 
given in Enqvdre Within (2220), and is 
the most efficadous preparation for the 
purpose. It will bf better for house¬ 
keepers to buy these cheap packets, 
than to attempt to make toe rat-de¬ 
stroying paste, as meddling with phos¬ 
phorous is dangerous to unskilful hands. 
The pomade is excellent, ^and wonder¬ 
fully cheap. The com and bunion 
shields ai'e also as good as can be pro¬ 
duced. And of toe other preparations, 
we aa’e able to report that they are 
worthy the confidence of purchasers. 
The articles'are rendered at a price 
cheaper- than they could be made for 
private use. 

• 0 2 
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WOOD AN1> IRON, PRE¬ 
SERVING.'^R^ and Guibert’s compo- 
idtion, recently invented, for pAserving 
trood and iron^ either in* water or air, 
conwts of ten parts of sulphuret'of 
comer, twff of sulphuret of antimony, 
and from five to ttufty'parts of the 
best diying varnish. These subs^ces 
are groimu together, forming a kind of 
paint, which is then* applied to the 
wood or iron. 

YEAST.—^A writer in the TiiMA 
having complained that he had trie^ the 
receipt for Yeast previouriy publish^ 
hi tlmt paper, and in Enquire Within 
(934), and that the result had been a 
complete failure, the ibUotring letter 
appem«d in The Timee in reply 

** Sir,— In reply to the letter of * H.' In 
The Tima, dated January 17,1 beg to say thfit 
JC copied the following recel]^ from your paper 
^ September or October last. 1 hare used 
It ever since with Invariable and complete 
Budbess. 

“If the receipt is the same as that alluded to 
by * H.,' there must have been some fault in 
preparing it, es I have never found it frll. I 
mahe bread three times a-week with it for 
my family. 

“ The bread takesaconsidenibly longertime 
to rise in the sponge, and also after belngmade 
into dough, than that made with ordinary 
yeast, and Is better for being baked in a tin. 

‘♦M.H." 

The receipt as tried and again com¬ 
municated to Tht Timee by this coire- 

3 >ondent, is precisely that given in 
nquire Within (9Z4). Here is another 
receipt'for an ezceUent yeasty much 
used in Cornwall:— 

Put one handful of bops to three 
quarts of water, «nd let it boil two 
hours; then stztJn the.hops away, 
mixing a frfnt of flour wiiii the liquor, 
and v^e hot a teacup-full of moist 
sugar; let it stand and get lukewarm, 
then work ihmth a teacup-full of yeasty 
stirring it eaten; let it stand one day, 
and thimputit into jars for use. Quan¬ 
tity—one quart of the above to (me 
bushel of flour. 

With the view of phudng the mode of 
making good yeast be;^ond all doubts 
the foJjowing further instructions are 
given 


The vessri it is ma^ in should be a 
wide earthenware milk bqwl <»pable of 
holding about she qqarta, /tnd tne mix¬ 
ture is to be kept a^ut new Tnilk warm 
difting the mitirMtime of mdring— 
namely, from M^day morning 
Thurs^y evening, and this is done by 
letting it stand at a proper distance 
from the kitchen fire. , 

I will suppose tlmt he has done what 
9Ib required on the Monday morning— 
that ii^ has boiled two ounces of the 
best hops in four quarts of water for 
half an hour and strained it, and, when 
new milk warm, has added a smell 
handful of salt and half a pound of 
brown sugar, and that he -haS beat up a 
pound of tlm best flour* with some of 
the liquor, and mixed all well together, 
and set the bowl, as directed, ^y ihe** 
fire, covered over with a flat where 
it stands till Wednesday gioming, being 
occasionally stirred. Now, on Wed¬ 
nesday morning he adds^three poqndsR' 
of ma^ed potatoes, cooled down to the 
same temperature as the contents of 
the bowl. It is shortly after this addi¬ 
tion that he may expect fermehtation 
to commence, and as it proceeds the 
mixture must be frequmitly stirred. It 
very soon assumes the appearance of 
the finest btow^-colour^ brewer's 
yeast, rising to a crown. By the Thurs¬ 
day evening its powers w^ be com¬ 
pletely established, and then he may 
bottle ii^ stirring it to keq> it homo- 
geneout. 

The first time it was made in my 
house the bottles were corked too soon 
and too tight, oonsequently it burst two 
of them. I use Seltsera water bottles. 
Of course, when botUeii, it must put 
in a cool pla(% to keep it quiet. 

When newly made more is required 
to raise the br^^ than when it is six or 
eight wdeks old. It always proved 
stronger for being kept. 

» The va|,ue of this yeast is that it is 
equ^ to any of the other yeasts, and can 
b& made Without their ai<L—D. S. Y. 

We have now, we tfiink, in the work 
alluded to. Entire Withi^ given all 
the information that can be rendered on 
this subject. 
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LIQUlDaQLUE (permanent).— 
Two methods of making liquid glue 
are given vaEriq^n Wimin ^2244), 
and here is ‘a third:—** Melt thfee 
poundaof glue in a auart of water, and 
t]|pn drop in gradually a small quantity 
of nitric acid. Wljen this ingredient 
is added, the mixture is to be removed 
from*the fire and allowed to cooL Glue 
so prepared has been kept in an ope^ 
bottle for two years, still ready for use 
on the instant. A good fluid glue, 
ready at all times for use without any 
preliminary pre^ration, is one of the 
most useful articles with which the 
housekeepjr can be furnished,” Break¬ 
ages slloula be repaired immediately, 
or, they get worse, and the pieces are 
»ioBt. In nuking the above prepara- 
tiotf, what is termed " Salisbury Glue” 
should be employed. It is sold at the 
ironmongers’, at Is. per pound. 

TO RENDER FEATHERS FIT 
•FOR USE FOR BEDS, PILLOWS, 
&c.—The feathers from land birds, 
such as turkeys, fowls, &o., should be 
kept by themselves, and those from 
water birds, as geese, ducks, Ac., may 
be put together also. These latter are 
much the best, having the most down, 
and being softer and rpore elastic, and it 
is consequently advisable to use these 
for pillows ; both kinds, from land and 
water birds, should go through the 
same process in preparation for use. As 
soon as convenient, after tlmy are 
plucked fi^m the birds, they s^uld be 
put in strong paper bags, and these 
placed in the oven as soon as the bread 
comes out, and remaining there till the 
next day, they wiU be sufficiently diy 
to prevent the animal juices decom¬ 
posing and causing a most disagreeable 
smell. After this they should be 
pidced,” all passing througl^ women’s 
hands for this purpose who should 
strip the feathery pwrt from the quill of 
all those whose points are sufficiently 
stroi^ for pressure to carve their 
piercing the bed-case, and this will be 
found to b% troublesonv, even though 
the closest material may be used* if the 
feathers are not well “ picked.” It is 
not reoomm^ded to use a large propor¬ 
tion of ^ wing or tail feathers^ as &ey 


are not so elastic, but some of the 
softest jnay be cut off the quills with a 
pair of scissors; the smaller ones may 
be more quickly stripped with the 
fiflgers after picking.” They should 
b 9 again put mtp the oven for twelve 
hours to render them cjhite sweet and 
safe from moth, whose egg^might pos¬ 
sibly have been deposited among them. 
They are theif fit for filling beds, 
pillowy cushions, Ac. The land and 
water-birds’ feathers may be mixed, 
whiph makes rather better stuffing than 
the former alone, though this is very 
I good for beds if properly prepared. The 
price as piece-work is from 4d. to 6d. 
per lb., the feaftierB being weighed after 
being brought home picked and ready 
for use.—The above, from the (Tar- 
Ohrmicle, appears to be a simple 
and more expeditious method than thaty 
given in Enquire Within (460). Tluy 
method of cleaning ostrich feathers, 
Enqvdre Within (2460), is simple and 
efficacious, and the instructions for 
dyeing feathers blacli^ blu^ crimson,, 
green, lilao, pink, rose colour, red,, 
yellow, Ac., are excellent. The instruc¬ 
tions for making feather flowers, En¬ 
quire Within (2268), are perfect. 

LIME FOR COTTAGE WALLS. 
—^Take a stone or two of unslaked white 
lime, and dissolve it in a pail of cold 
water. This, of course, is whitewash. 
The more lime used, the thicker it will 
be; but the consistence of cream is 
generally advisable. In another vessel 
dissolve some green vitriol in hot water. 
Add it, when dissolved, to the white¬ 
wash, and a buff is produced. The mom 
vitriol used, the duker it will be. Stir 
it well up, oqd use it in the same way 
as whitewash, having first carefiilly got 
off all the old dirt from the walls. Two 
or three coats are usually given. For 
a border at top and hasp, use more 
vitriol, to make it darker thm the walls. 

If you have stencil-plates, you can use 
it with them. This is cheap, does not 
rub off b^e ochre, and is pure and 
wholesome, besideB being disinfecting. 


Iw prosperity be prepared for • 
ol^uige: in adversity hope for one. 
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TBMOEIPHT AND THE AT- tSS;*?JE^’Sw' 

liAHTIC TELEHEAFH. 

^ ^ .Ml lOlUuUAlXGLi ^OOnl^ulO ttwift ^ 

Tu» importance attached to ftee tele- company waafomed in England, having 
onjdiio communication vrith America tfie same object in view, and entitled 
has become so univeryfd u to form .one the "Atlantic Tdegraph Compoi^.” 
of the most &igioasing stibjects of |^u- Erentually these two companies, the 
lai attention. And from the political American and the Englidi, agreed to 
and eonimeTcial importance of the en- operate in connection and amdgamate. 
teiprise, both to w people of Great^ The sl^s of the latter company, 
Bntain and the United States, the at- 'amounting to £350,000, were subscribed 
tempt made to master the great deside- for mbstly in Englwd, the chief excep- 
ratum of bridging the Atlantic, has tion being Mr. Field, who himself sub¬ 
acquired an historical value that few scribed £88,000 of the capital, 
subjects even of modem invmition can , _ . 

surpass. On this account we propcMe Attempm to Lay thb Atlantic 

laying befme the leaders of the " Inter- Oablb. ■ » 

view" a brief account of the various On the 7ih day Au^t, 1857, 
attempts made to realize an undertaldng about three years and a half after *ths, 


atiempcs maae to reauze an unaeruunng about tnree years and a nau alter tnfi, 
whicb^ after so many &ilures, has been preliminary meeting at N«w York; the * 
at last—^it is fondly hoped—crowhed first attempt to lay the Atlantic Cable 
with completa and lasting success. was made; the paying)* out beginning 

A m at Yalentia. On the fourth day out, 

Omoin of IS* ATLiirao TstiaEAPS. accident o«cW,th8«»WB 

The idea of establishing telegraphic suddenly parted, the end esci^ing into 
communication between England and deep water. / Upon this disaster, the 
America was fibrst discussed % a small " Niagara ’’ put back to England with 
party of gentlem,en called together for her consorts, and the speculation for the 
the purpose by the special invitation of time was abandoned. The failure of 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field, in New York, in this expedition being attributed entirely 
the early part of 1854. The names of to defects in the^aying-out machinery, 
the pioneers of the Atlantio Telegraph every exertion was made, by new and 
besi^s Mr. Field, were Messrs. David more perfect appliances, to prevent a 
D. Field, Peter Cooper Mosgs, Taylor recurrence of the same misfortune, and 
Marshall, 0. Boberts, and Chandler in less than ten months eveiything was 
Whyte. The result of their discussions said to be again in working order. 

—continued through several evenings— AcdorcLingly, on the lOt^ o^ J'une, 

was a written agreement that the enter- 1858, the tmegraphic squadron departed 
piiso should be at once undertaken, from Plymouth Sound on its second 
In March of tho same year, an Act of expedition, and in a few days reaped 
Incorporation was obtamed from the the origin^ stiuting-groand on the coast 
Legimture of Newfoundland, under the of Ireland, and imme^tely oommenoed 
titlo of the " New York, Newfound- op^atiqns. All went well for some 
land, and London Telegraph Company,” days, when, from some unexplained 
granting the exclusive* right, for fifty cause, the cablie parted; but, b^g for- 
years, to land cables on the shores of tunately recovered, a new splice was 
Newfoundland, and any platses adjacent effected, and the fleet proceeded on its 
under their jurisdiction. Having, in ‘way; going well ^ two hundred 
1856, completed a cable across the Gulf and nuj^ety miles of the cable bad been 
of St. Lawrence, Mr. Cyrus Field ^en out, when suddenly, and without 
procured from tho United States Govern- any notice, tjio line agaiq, parted, and 
meat, permission for the steamer; " Arc- the e4iips were copipeUod to return^ to 
tic ” to sound the Atlantic from New- Queenstown, again foiled in the attempt 
fimndland to Ireland; while a similar to bridge the Atlantic. ^ 
assistance was obtained from the Bri^tisb Not to be deterred by failures in an 
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object of* Buc^ vast importance, the 
fiiends of the cause exerted thomselTes 
to the uttexmoet to master every difBl- 
culty, and a nevr cable being in readi¬ 
ness, another exped^jlion was immedi¬ 
ate organised; and one, too, on a much 
more hopeful basis, viz., to start from 
the middle of the Atlantic, by means of 
two diiips and two cables joined,in mid¬ 
channel, the ships to steam in an opposite' 
direction, and reaching their destinations 
at the same time, land their shore ends 
of the cable respectively at Yalentia and 
Trinity Bay, and thus complete, almost 
at the same hour, the continuity of the 
line. To farry out this object, the 
United States ^gain placed the ** Nia¬ 
gara” at the service pf the Company to 
Tiarrx the i^rican or Newfoundland 
half of *the'cable ; while the British 
Admiralty comuDiBBioifed the Agamem¬ 
non ” to bear the Irish or European half. 
, On the 17tk of July in the same 
yew,'these two splendid war-steamws, 
freighted with the most oi'vilizing of all 
modem discoveries, and surrounded by 
their courier ships and tenders, again put: 
to sea to make mo third effort to achieve 
the important entmpriso. Steaming to 
mid-iocean, the splice was ma^ between | 
the two ends on board the Agamem¬ 
non, and being dropped into the water, 
the signal of departure was given, and 
the two huge ^ps, with their respective 
consorts, end wim their heads due east 
and west, slowly proceeded to theif des¬ 
tinations, paying out the cable with 
remarkable regularity and satisfoctiou; 
and on the 5m. of August, in less 
three weeks from the^ets HftiliTi g from 
England, each diip landed'its respective 
end at Yalentia and !&inity Bay^ 

Thus, at last, the great problem was 
solved, and the laybg of the Atlantic 
Cable accomplished. A number t>f mes¬ 
sages were immediately flashed along 
the submerged wire from cont^ent to 
continent; the first, however, and the 
most important was the memorablb com* 
m^oatipn from her Mmesty Queen 
Yictoria to tUb President <ff the United 
States, and kfr. Buchanan's congratu¬ 
late^ veply to the Queen. The satis- 
factimi in the4ainds of all ot^mnercial 
men *and J^e public generally in this 


country, ^on the successful issue of the 
enterprise, was everywhere enthusias¬ 
tically expressed; wbue in AmA rica, 
and* particularly in'New York, public 
delight at the achievement was displayed 
in the liveliest'demonstratidnB of joy. 

Though success had thus fai^crowncd 
the long and unwearied exertiws of the 
promoters of thi# extraordinaij enter- 
uprise, it was evident—almost worn the 
first line transmitted—that there was 
something wrong or radically weak in 
the electrio power of the submerged 
cable; causing, after the first few days, 
constant inte^ptions, which no tele¬ 
graphic skill^andWLO electrical apparatus 
coifid rectify; and on the 1st of ^ptem- 
ber the cable suddenly ceased to respond. 
Its telegraphic life him virtually expired, 
po "power of the eleotricianB could re¬ 
suscitate it for a moment; and after 
something less than a monlh of sioUy 
existence, the third, attempt to master 
the Atlantic telegraph terminated in 
the chagrin and disappointment, but 
not in the defeat, of its still hopefril 
promoters. 

The practicability of esteblisbing tele¬ 
graphic communication between Eurc^ 
and America had been fully proved by 
the successful submersion of the last 
cable—ythat of 1868—and the actual 
fransmissien of some three htmdred mes~ 
sages, A committee—appointed by the 
Lords of the Privy Council to inquire 
into the construction of submarine cables 
—had, after a careful investigatiou, re¬ 
ported that the late failures were owing 
entirely to causes which might have been 
guard(d against. Encouraged by this, 
and the opinion of gentlemen of high 
scientific, attainments, tiie projectors re¬ 
solved to persevere. The public, how¬ 
ever, deterred by the many failures, 
held back from the speculation, and the 
want of capital for a time delayed the 
•proceedings. The enterprise, however, 
received an immense impulse when the 
firm of Glass, Elliott, and Co., and the 
Gutte Percha Company, w«e incoipo- 
mted into one firm of great wealth and 
in^rtance, under the name of the 
“Telegraph Construction and Main* 
tenance Company.” 

• {To he continued.) * 
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CHAH^EL. 


0HAAA9E x^THE 8 HIPWBECK. 

Tub wisA bowled, and the heavlnS sea 
Tendhed the dhtuda, then backward 
rolled: 

And the ship she strove most wondroody,- 
With ten fpet water In hw hold. 

The night it darkened, and mfflr^ 

No Sauer’s eyo could see, 

And ere the day ahoulAdawn again. 
Where might the swot be ? 

Before the rising of the sun 
The ship lay on the strand. 

And silent was the minute gun < 

That aignalled to the luid. 

The erew my second had secured. 

And th^ all kndt dovyi to pray, 

And on their upturned fkces fell 
^e early beam of day. 

The howling of the wind had ceased. 

And smooth the waters ran, • 

I And beautifhl appeared my tsAoZs 
To cheer the heart of man. 


ENIGBfA 

Wrbodt me the world had never been 
Other than forest wild, or ocean green. 

I map the earth with lines all fair to see, 
Bemove the mountain, and traaq>lant the 
tree 

Egypt's vast pyramids of me were bom: 
Without me Greece were of her temples 
shorn. 

By me the palace rear'd whidi shelters 
kings; « 

By me the cot wherein the loving maiden 
i&nge 

By me the ship is steered across the sea, 

By me the battle fought triumphantly. 

By me the seed la sown, the harvest glean’d. 
And stubborn soil from barrenness red^m'd. 
With handr^ vrithont, my functions are 
fUlflUed, 

WherevOT web is spd^or land Is till’d 
Bird and beast. Mi, npUle, all devote 
Themsrivea to me, in town or clime remote. 
Wbataml,then? Surely, I’m known to you; 
Tour friend—oUeat, and best, and ever true. 


CHABABE. 

ilrfint she was a aervlng-mald~ 

She went to fetch some tea; 
Hbwmuch she bron|d>t By teeond tells, 
Ai plainly as can be. 

Mow when you have the inswer founrl, 
Nanw it to othera too; 

Mj wAefe Is Just the V 017 thing 
InteUIng Ibeni, joull do 


FnauHO very 111 one day 
(What It was I cannot say), 

• Vttt a pain like tie dolorous 

Ban the nerves of i|py head through 
Twinge and panft pang and twinge. 
Soon the door was on the hinge. 

And the doctor coming in, 

Felt my pulae, and pulled my chin, 

I That he might better see the tongue 
Which only sad eomplainlnga sung. 
Theft he formed a sage conviction. 
And wrote at once a good prescription. 
Calling then my servant iMd, 

He In her hands the paper laid: 

my second; Instantly, 

Or your master worse will be i” 

But the mins she Iritere^^long; 

Fain increasing; spasms strong, . 
Down I fell and took a roll: 

On what I fiell reveals the toAofa 
Pity that the servant maid 
On her errand thus delaj'cid I 


ENIGMA.' 

I'vi led the powerful to deads of ill, 

And to the good have given determined will 
In battle-fields my flag has been outspread. 
Amid grave senators my followers tread 
A thousand obstaoleB impede my upward way, 
A thousand voices to my dalma say, " Nay;" 
For none by me have e’er been urged along, 
But envy followed tlftm and breathed a tale of 
wrong. 

Tet struggling upward, striving still to be 
Worsblpp’d by mWlons—^by tbe bound and 
free, 

I’ve foi^ht my way, and on the hills of Fsms, 
The trumpet’s Usri pronounce^ the loud 
acclaim; 

When the Judgment of the world I've been 
Hurl’d from the hei^t my eyes have scarcely 
seen, 

Andl hare found tbe garland o'er my head. 
Too frail m live— 4 |iy home was with'the dflftdt 

gHABADE. 

WOBN upon the gallowB-tree 
The culprit swings tag first; 

«> My MooQd there will speedy be, 

To one of men the worst, 
eOh, tl&t a man should risk his soul. 

And against God dionld dare my whak. 

•I 

AMSwns VO CBaasUEe, page'95:— 
l. Flaln-tift 
a Earth-quake. 

3 Flip-pant, 
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OABDENING FOR FEBRUABT. * 
Stotb akd GAHenhouss.— Be atten* 
tire to remove dead.leaves from tiie 
plants, to kee^ tlfe rartli in the pote in 
a loose Btate, and to admit fresh ^air 
when the weather permits. The potted, 
plants that are still in a dormant state 
and have Itpen kept diy during the 
winter, may towurds the time of their 
rem&val be plunged to a considerable 
depth in water of about 60 degs., Hpi 
order thoroughly to moisten the mould 
around them, as a preparation f&r regu¬ 
lar wateiing. Syringing the leaves of 
' other plants and sprinkling water on 
the alleys ue found useful in producing 
atmoypheiic humidity in dimates where 
the external w is very cold and dry— 
moisture with heat being, as alre^^ 

> mentioned, the mcfBt;favourable combi- 
nalioxIS fof promo^h^ Vegetation. 

The woody plantil in we greenhouse 
that are in a state of torpor, except 
, when the mould is in a state of dust 
and the leaves ars'^'inthering, should 
not be yet encourag^ grow, by heat 
or watering. Felargoidnms however will 
be now exhibiting symptoms of life, 
and will're(]^uire repotting with fresh 
mould, and m some oases to be trans¬ 
ferred to larger pots. In doing this, 
shake the earth dmost entirely from 
the) roots, and remove the dead fibres 
from the roots with the finger, avoiding 
to use the knife unless it be to trim 
with a tender hand dead or deoayedt. 
roots. Stake the stems andtiejihem tc» 
the sticks, which ought to be taller 
than the plants, with soft and flexible 
bands of rushes, strips of matting, or 
'worsted, &a 

There is no part of the gardener's« 
emplo^ent more delightful than that 
of anticipating the season'of Vegetation 
at this time$ and enlivening the gloom 
of a dreary period by^aalling forth the 
freshness and bloom of the many flow¬ 
ers which will now b^gin to expand 
their corollas. Yarieties of the Double 
Almond, with the Bhodora, and some 
other , plants, appear now before their 
^aves push forth, and asrtifioial jrarmth 
will bring' forward mwy beautiful 
plants. 

Boses an#other hardy piaata^ brought 


into the stove-house for forwarding, are 
liable to the. attacks of the green fly 
called ^he Aphis. If you are mnd of a 
pipe or cigar, you^ may perhaps smoke 
this insect out; in ws way tobacco¬ 
smoking may bo* turned to a useful 
purpose^ whmh* cannot be said of the 
practice in general. Ottering pun¬ 
gent snufp on the plants is pother and 
perhaps more effectual rem^y. A cor¬ 
respondent of fhe Oardmers’ Chronide 
mentions, that having casually' put a 
titmouse into his greenhouse, he found 
thal this little operative oLeaxed all his 
plants of insects, which had crowded 
among his Cinerarias in particular, from 
which he had found it most difficult to 
dislodge them? 

In the stove-house, the bottom heat 
of the tan-pits must be sustained by 
forking up ue bark (this at the begin¬ 
ning of we month, and occasionallw 
afterwards if neoesst^), to give it time 
to ferment: the progress of choice 
flowers and fruits cannot be expected 
if the heat of the tan be not sustmned. 

You will now be busy in forcing 
strawberries, French beans, peas, car¬ 
rots, potatoes, radishes, asparagus, sea- 
kale, &C. If the peas and beans sown 
last month under frames should now 
touch the glass, you can check their 
tendency to spinme, by turning their 
tops t<mards the back port (the north 
side) of the frame; if they be con¬ 
strained in that position for a few days, 
by means of a lath or any other con-, 
trivance, they will afterwai^s, of them¬ 
selves, take that direction, and branch 
out as desired. V. 

Line such hotbeds as have cooled 
down, and make new ones for mel(m 
and cucumber plbnts, from the see% 
bed. Cold *bed8 will answer very well 
when re-dressed for the radishes which 
do not grow well in the heat that is 
necessary for cucumbers, or for the 
reception of oauliflower-feedlings and 
saladinGb picked out from their native 
bed. 

Cover all your glass-houBes, if pos¬ 
sible, and frames, oompletely with mat¬ 
ting and straw during severe frost, and 
if yon have a quantity of diy leaver you 
wul find moat aervicaable as an 
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lining to Iteep off frost: by^ 
pUdng duiit 0tak«s round the linings 
of dung or dlay<m<nrtir, as jbhe case 
tony ^ 0*0 prevent them from 

being nio*^by wIm: filling the alleys 
between the beds'of Anemones, ‘Ac., 
sriU be serrioeiiUe, jn Nourity from 
frost, but will not BU|>eibede the ceoes- 
felty of laying mats over the bedi^ while 
^e frost IS prevailing. 

If you have not ^wn cucumbers in 
A bed mode last month, do not delay to 
do so now, or else procure pUmts from 
gardeners who have sown at an earlier 
period. The plants will be fit for put¬ 
ting into their bearing-beds when they 
have pushed two rough leaves, and 
began to exhibit the a];fpeu:race of run- 
nsra or shoots ooming forth. Having 
made the new bed as before directed, 
cover it over to the depth of fo^ir 
Indies with light rich mould, mixed 
with peat, raising a little mound under 
the centre of each light, and rather 
nearer the back than the fron^ and 
three or four bushels laid round the 
frame on the insid^ all of which mould 
is to be stirred daily. Everything 
having been thus prepared, take four 
pots of the plants (those which appear 
to be the finest of course), put the 
mould into a round heap under the 
middle of each light of the new bed; 
make a hole in the centre of the heap, 
suitable for your purpose; take the 
pots or phuats, one at a time, put the 
ugers of cme of vour hands on the 
top of the earth of the pot, then turn 
the pot upside down, mve the rim of it 
a little tap upon the edge of the frame, 
pushing the o^ter shell with the fore¬ 
finger of the right hand, and the plants 
and earth will odme .clean out of . the 
pot in a oonnec^ ball,' which with 
both bands you Ire to deposit in iha 
hole which you have made in &e heap, 
in the centre of the light. When you 
have thus deposited it, drew the earth 
•of the heap well np about the ball, and 

E it a little with your fingers, tak- 
are of two tbings-^first, that the 
be sufficiently deep to admit the 
ball down into it, so low that the earth 
of the hill when drawn up about the 
plants may cmne quite to the lower 


side of the stem of the seed-leaves; 
and seeondiy, taki^ oars' that the 
pointB of the leavi^ of *the plants be 
not more than six melees distant from 
the glass. One plant is enough to esta¬ 
blish under each light, for crowding^ 
always defsats tl£e object by caufing' 
a growth of small plants which are 
rendered defbotive b^ the mtufprence 
of the roots, and tiielr pemtual stnig- 
gles for advancement. Water these 
plants once or twice gently with rain 
or pond water, warmed either by hav¬ 
ing been left for twenty'^bur hours in 
the frame, or by the adoption of a 
sufficient quantity of boiling water; 
and also those that are in pot8,sunk in 
any part of the bed te a reserve for 
supplying any failures in the others. 
Next prepare a lining (which you^wilT 
have to ajqily in about a tortmgbt) to 
the back, to the heigh^ of the fram^ 
laying a board on it close against the 
I frame to prevent the steam which will 
soon arise from entering the bed, and 
another lining (if necessary)- in a fort¬ 
night after to the front, and afterwards 
(allowing the some intorval of time to 
intervene) to the sides. On the autho¬ 
rity of the Gardenert' (^ronicle, how¬ 
ever, there will be no danger from the 
rank steam, as Ibng as the condensed 
water on the sashes is of pure colour. 
Keep up the linings as they sink by 
addi^ fresh materials to the tojp; 
litter, straw, or mats, will occasionally 
be required to guard against frost or 
east winds, especially at night, but 
fredi air must be admitted, more or 
less according to the state of the wea¬ 
ther without^ and the/degree of hea); 
within, by raieAng the frame either in 
front or behind (the direetion of the 
wind beibg considered^, for air as well 
as strong heat eve indispensable to the 
health aro frulnulness of the cucumber, 
and lig^t must never be intercepted, 
^he runners are to be encouraged to 
cover tbd entire surface by pincking 
(for the finger and thumb should always 
be used for this operatiou in preference 
to the, knife, Which oauseef'a wound), 
when ^ey have got three 'joints from 
their tops^ which makes wem throw 
I out side-shoots frnm ea^ of these 

s. 
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jointB. ^IHien ihaae new dioots or 
runners * liaie lour complete joints, 
pinok off tke fiftlkas soon as it appears. 
By this treatment ^ere will be a suffl* 
dent number of ronners for Oach li^tn 
^ the |>lante be<K>me yigorous they 
reqmre fresh mould, which is to be 
drawn from the sides of the frame to 
the mounds ur.the centre for the nou* 
rishment of the roots; and as their 
fibres will continudly stretch out id 
search of food, you are to increase the 
circumference of ihose mounds contin¬ 
ually, by removing the earth to them 
from the sides until the whole surface 
of the bed is on alevel with the central 
parts.* Tiro blossoms must be impreg¬ 
nated, as will*be notioed in the treat- 
nfent of the melom 
Toviptrd% the end of the month make 
the first mdon bed, as for cucumbers, 
except Uxat the mould should be more 
tena^us, and the lights larger. One 
plant only should be put under each 
light, if the frame be of moderate sue; 
but if two be planted, l^^thron, be 
fifteen inches apart lengtSfiBys with 
regard to the frame. If the Persian 
and Cabul kinds be chosen, the shoots 
will not require pinching like other 
Tsrieties; the lead^ one is to be 
trained under the wntre of the light, 
and the lateral ones on each side at 
light angles. Generally, melons raised 
from seed should be stopped when they 
put off the rough leaves, and only one 
shoot should be allowed to rfln from 
the axU of each of the two rough leaves 
left on the plant; those which proceed 
from the e^s of the cotyledon leaves 
being suppressed at their first appear- 
nnoe; and again when these two main 
runners have attidned about two feet in 
length, in order to fuoduce fruitful 
laterals, fbr otherwise dhe^ become too 
much drawn and long jomt^ Those 
that are from cuttinm have far less 
vine, and do not r equ ire topping until 
ttiey show fruit. Whso tim melon is 
in flower, watering over heaa musf be 
di]q>en8ed.with, and gngtle vapour <mly 
occasionally raised to nourisb the leaves, 
for it would be iiqurioue to keep the 
flowers to^moist at this time.' ISvery 
female Mduom muat now be carefrilly 


impregnated, and as soon as the ftraita 
are set and beginning to awell, plenty 
of moftbure and a closer atmosphere 
will be of the gr^test service till th^ 
are swelled fuU sixe, when moisture at 
the root and also vapour on the leaves 
must be finally dispensed with. These 
judicious ob^ervatLons from a corre¬ 
spondent of lifr. Loudon prove that the 
melon requires much careful treatment. 
The rsitiug of cucumbers is much 
easier, but the great superiority of the 
other gives it a just daim to extreme 
card. Those g^eners who provide 
luxuries for the table, pot single plants 
to produce a single £rat for &e stove- 
house. • • 

The impregnation of the blossomsia 
effected by applying the pollen of one 
flower to the stigma of another, and 
this is done by pinching off one of the 
mde flowers, and after carefully strip ^ 
ping it of its corolla, so as not to injure 
the stamen or anther, inserting it into 
the femde flower, and leaving it them. 
The same plan must be adopted Ibr 
oueumbers grown in frames^ at an early 
period of the year, on account of the 
little chance there ie of plants so situa¬ 
ted ^ at such a season being casually 
impregnated by bees, &o. 

You may sow oabb^ seed, and like- 
wise celery, in a mild beat. At the 
latter end of the month, suppoung the 
weather favourable, you may pot the 
tender annuals that were sown a month 
or six weeks ago, putting three or four 
plants into each p<rt. Make cuttings of 
everything you want, and part roots^ 
and make root cuttings of Ihose plants 
which are so propagated. With respect 
to cuttings genei'^lly, I cannot forbear 
quoting thu experience of that highly- 
g^od author and practitioner, Mr. Lou¬ 
don, respecting the advantage of multi¬ 
plying plants by their means, instead of 
by seedlings.' • 

"In an atmosphere as above described, 
let the outting-pots, prepared in the 
following manner, be plai^ haU a day 
previous.to their being used, in order 
that the mould may be warm, to pre- 
VMit a oheok bj^ cold soil, to the bottom 
of an exotio outting. If provided witli 
a small oiystal bell gloa^ or a smaQ. 
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hand ligh^ olosely glazed, either ci 
these may be Used; but if provided 
vrith neither (which is nothing dncom* 
mon), you can doubtless command as 
much g^asB in square or fragment^ as 
will cover the mouth of a 48-aized pot. 

"The cuttings should be taken ^m 
the extremities of the healthiest vines, 
cut close below the third joint from the 
tip, and inserted in thumb^pots filled with 
leaf'soil and loam mixed, about half an 
inch below the surface of the soil; and 
these placed in the bottom of a 48-Bized 
pot, and the cavity between the fwo 
pots stuffed with moist moss, and the 
glass laid over the top of the outer pot, 
which ought to be plunged into a hot* 
bed to the brim. 

" This is an improvement in striking 
cuttings which 1 have never made 
Jknown before, nor have I ever seen it* 
'^/aotised by any one else. It is a com¬ 
mon way to fill a pot three-fourths full 
of soil, and in that to insert the cut¬ 
tings under a pane of glass; and 1 have 
no doubt, when those that have prac¬ 
tised that mode come to see this simple 
improvement, so much more workman¬ 
like and applicable^ not only to melon 
cuttings, but to all sorts of cuttings— 
exotic, greenhouse, and hardy, they 
will ^eol nowise reluctant to relinquisn 
’the old way. 

"The advantages of this mode are, 
when the cuttings get up to the glass, 
which they generally do before they 
have strucx root, the outer pot can be 
changed for one a little deeper, and the 
moist moss serves the twofold purpose 
of conducting heat and moiature; and 
as the heat of the.tan or dung-pit will 
be 80** or 40" above* t^iat of ^e atmo¬ 
sphere of the houae'or pit (a good tan- 
bed will ranra about 110" at w inches 
deep), it wilTbe communicated through 
the outer pot to the atmosphere around 
tiie cutting^ ((hereby accelerating their 
striking root. This high atmospheric 
beat is an advantage possessed in com¬ 
mon with the old system over the bell 
glass propagating pot.’* 

Dahlias may be put into hotbeds 
during ai^ part of the month, to make 
them pu^ The seeds of Dwlia, Cal- 
OBolai^ Polyanthus^ and of various 


annual flowers and kitchen vege^les^ 
may now be sown in mild hptbeda 
under frames. Peat er heath mould is 
the best covering for Caloeolarias, and 
whhn they have put ont two leaves,, 
they should be pricked out into twQ- 
inon pots, filled with good mould, and 
transferred to fourdnch pots when thrir 
tissue has overspread (he sides. Sow 
sttooessions of celery and cauliflower in 
cbol beds, and after three weeks the 
seedlings will be fit for pricking out 
into fresh ones. 

Pot all the autumn propagated plants 
in framed pits, so as to have them well 
rooted and turned out in April, in 
order that the pots may be ^euga^ 
for a new suocesaion of |»lan^ which 
ought at this time to be making pro¬ 
gress in a propagating frame.c i ” 

Open Ghound.—K eep the Aurioulas 
free from insects and diseased leaves, 
and replace (he old mould at the surface 
with fre ^; and if you haVe any under 
common garden frames, be most par¬ 
ticular to give them air. When thb 
tniBses are rising to the heart, earth np 
the stems of Polyanthuses with fresh 
compost, and as Tulips appear above 
ground cover them up well with sand, 
which is some security against frost, and 
otherwise serviceame to them. Plant 
out Anemones and Ranunculuses in 


drills seven inches apart and four inches 
between the plants, which^ you should 
put in with a trowel; and if frost have 
pulverised the earih, so much the 
better. 

The middle of this month is the best 
time for providing soionB, for grafting 
rose-trees and fi^iit-irees next month: 
these slumld be selected with judgment 
as to the |iorts, and pruned ofl^ where 
they can best be afforded, in lengths of 
from two to ihret inches, separated and 
labelled When you have arranged a 
sufficient number, and rubbed off the 
buds, stick .the thickest ends into moist 
clay, closdy pressed round them, and 
thelS put wem thus clotted into a pot 
of eo^, in wUch they vom remain 
under seme sh4a until wantqd. At the 
close of this or the oonunmeement of 
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WATiB, mu m mvmx^wysf. 


2 " id and.pl«it«ant to tiietast^ eapen 
ir wban dxawn from the reoep- 
I in whu^ it has hteen praaMered, 
may omitaia aritbin it the seeds of 
disease most hurtfii^ to the body, as 
has been abundantly proved by the 
ZDicroBco^ical observation wd analytical 
wtatninafion ot the most 'eminent soi' 
entific inquirers of the present day. 

Thmre are three p^oipal means 
of purification of water. Pwr\fication 
hy deposUim is effected by collecting 
water in lozge basins or reservoirs, and 
allowing it to remain stagnant till the 
mechamcol impurities are deposited at 
the bottom, after which the s^peruatant 
fluid is drawn off. By this jneans the 
impurities that are held m suspension 
are alone separated, while the la^e size 
of the reservoirs, and the long time 
required for subsidence, render thei 
i^^ount of water which con be obtained 
tt this manner very small in proportion 
to the outlay required; and the putre- 
fring gases which must result from the 
asoompoaition of the organic matter 
which subsides cause the water so 
obtained to be anything but agreeable. 

The second method is that of pwr^- 
cation hy reagent* —as alum or lime.— 
which form a weighty precipitate when 
added to the water, and, while' subsid- 
I mg, take down wito them certain or* 
ganic matters. These processes yesem- 
ble somewhat in principle the common 
domestic opetation of clarifying liquids, 
as coffee by boiling it wilh the white 
of egg. This ,although found to answer 
nithe laboratoiy, is difficult of appHca* 
tion on an extended'scale. 

The third method is that of 
turn byfiltratioih To be perfect, a ffiter 
should be capable of* separating both 
mechanical and chemical unpurities. 
To effect this the water is passed through 
a porous substance, which will arrest 
the progress of mechanical impurities, 
and at the sdmetime act chemically 
and withdraw such matters as are in 
solution. 

■ On a large scale the process of cleans* 
ing now adopted couBbts essentially in 
nuudng the water pass through a oou- 
riderable tbicknesB of gravel, sand, or 
flnely-dividKid stones, arranged in aavio* 


cesaion of layenp. In soma eases thfl 
water is first purifi^ by' i^fasi^eiioe is 
above mentioned, ahd sfterilrards m»de 
to traverse these layers. The nature of 
liha ^ne depends mocffi upon ^ 
locality of the res^oir, i^.other c^ 
cumstanoe^ aonketimes toe natural cov« 
stituents in the soli supplyinpthe most 
appropriate material. In audition to 
those substances which act by separat* 
ing mechanioal impuritieB only, otoer 
materiats,eByecially animal oharooal mid 
certain secies of clay, are used, and 
these BUMtances possess toe rmnarkable 
property of wito<^swiag all traces of ani* 
maland vegetaUe matter, even when in a 
state of penect solution. In ifime tSbrmS 
of filter toe water is msdu to pass from 
above downwards through the varioils 
purifying media; wwe in pthays the 
current is sent in an opporite direc¬ 
tion, passing from Icelowk upwards, so 
that the. pure water passes to toe top, 
and b drawn off from that‘surface. 

For domestio purposes numerous 
varieties 'of filters have been brought 
before top public. Wool and sponge, 
as medb for filtration, have had th^ 
respective ndvocaies: they act mechani¬ 
cally merely. The expense of the 
former would yender it inapplicable on 
a large scale, and ‘the latter would re* 
quire frequent renewal: the heavier 
eartoy matters n^htberetedined; but 
the minute organic and animaloula con* 
tents would not be arrested thesreby. It 
b in toedremoval of these toat animal 
charcoal b particularly useful —its 
peculiar absorbent powers, both for 
gaseous and otoer organic matters being 
very remarkable. So strong b toe 
offimty whito it posBesses for vegeto^ 
and animal matters, that watm eon* 
taining the juost poisonous substances, 
afrer being passe^ through a h^er df 
am'mcfl chatooal, maybe twen with im* 
punity. Vegetable charcoal possesses 
toe same properties, though m a less 
degree. Laudanum, which b of a dark 
pori^wine Bolour, if passed through it, 
comes out free from colour ai^d odour. 

We hfiive, then, in material a 
most valuable dbLnfeotahtiigmt. When 
used alone as a medium for filtration, 
it Bo<m becomes^ however, or lees 
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tiaxvplt/iiif jantltad togvtilwr, and tin 
taite filtnMum beopnnB very Aow. 
^fince it reqnires'to .be min^^ with 
p)me other sabetane^ as fiin aaad, 
Itone^ te., iKrbich will Instea the 
cans, and prevent the clogging up of the 
filter; but aa tilie eupply of thia mate¬ 
rial is small, and can be obtained only 
fboni certain districta, at some expense, 
ite general use has not been rendered 
praotieable. The patent stone of Messrs. 
Bansome and Co., which can be manu¬ 
factured with any amount of porosity, 
according as it maybe retjui^; and 
its incapability of being affected by 
<»dinary menstrua, afibrdra a means of 
artifiSiu rntmtion which happily sug- 

S ted itsrif TO the inventor, and whi<^ 

I been employed for that purpose 
with ^e most satisfactory result. By 
the use of plates of this substance am 
layers of oluftcoal, and the adoption of 
the principle of ascension, the most 
compete sepaiution of impurities, 
whether in suspensioa or in ^emioal 
solution, or of gaseous matters, the pro¬ 
ducts of putrefscftion, can readily be 
effected. 


(tfedibfy small space, thtis reiidering 
thrir filters exceedingly portable and 
lights \7hilat at the same time, owing to 
the perfect simplicity of construction, 
the filtering m^um can easily be rer 
moved and renovated at pleasure. 

These genileihen have«eoo^sed the 
importance of the minoiple of filtration 
by ascension, and their filters and water- 
pttrifiers are constructed so as to secure 
this end, by means of which the 
mechanical impuriticB sepamted from 
the water subside at the bottom of a 
ohdmber prepared for that purposei, in¬ 
stead of l^ng deposited in the heari of 
the filter, as has hitherto been the case 
in filters of the ordinary construction. 

Our space will not mlow of our de¬ 
scribing more in detail tho various forms 
of filters manufactured by this firm; 
they are as numerous as the require¬ 
ments of the public in this respect^ 
'and doubtless full information will be 
readily furnished to any inquirer, either 
at their manufactpry, Ipswich, or at 
their .d4p6t, Whitehall-wharf, Cannon- 
row, Westmiuster. 


Itwill be obvious thatthe first stratum 
of materials through which water oon- 
toining' much m^hanioal imparities 
must M especially prone to become 
clogged up, BO that a uniform supply of 
clear water must be difficult to obtain, 
while the' occasional removal of such 
matters wUl be difficult without disturb¬ 
ing the .water wluch has beefi already 
filtered through it. lu-the .method of 
filtration which is now most onmmon, 
that namely by ascension, this difficulty 
is oveHTcome. • 

Amongst the promment filters of the 
present day, as combining* the above 
requisitions, fta, we would notioe those 
of Messrs, lissome emd Ca, in which 
these gentlemoi have happily contrived 
the maat peilbct medium for filtration 
that has oome under our, notice, hnd 
adapted in various forms, fqy all the re¬ 
quirements of perso^l, domestic, or 
maiiu&oturing purposes. By the em- 
plo^ent of disoB or boxes 0f a pecu¬ 
liarly flue yet porous stone, enveloping 
a bed o^nimal charcoal, tiiey secure 
the man effsotive apparatus iu an in- 


DETECTING POISONS, 

Iir consequence of the numerous cases 
of poisoning by vegetable poisons, w^h 
are difficult or impossible of detection 
by chemical means. Dr. Marshall Hall 
proposes to apply a pKysMogical test, 
which oonsiate of subjecting small 
animals to the efEbots of a fluid in which 
(probably) the poisoned organs, or those 
suspected of being poisoned, have been 
macerated. Dr. Hall says:— 

"I have just performed two experir 
ments, and only two, for want of mate 
rials for more. , • 

" I requested *Mr. Lloyd Bullock, of 
Hanovei>street, to dissolve one part of 
the acetate of strychnia in one thousand 
parts of distilled water, adding a drop 
or two of acetic acid. , '' 

“ I then took a frog, and having added 
to one ounce of watw 1-lOOth part of a 
grain of the acetate of strychnia, placed 
the frog in thin dilute solution. No 
effect having been produced, 1-lOOth of 
a grain of the ao^te was ^carefully 
added. This having produced no effect, 
in another hour 1-lOOth of a grain of 
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the acetate mui again added, making 
the 8>100tiha, or about the thkty-thira 
part of a grain. In a few mimAea, the 
ftog became violently tetanic, and 
though taken out and waahed, died in 
the comae of the ni^t. 

**lthuB detected, in tiie most indubit* 
able manner, one tMrty-third part of a 
grain of the acetate of stiyclmia. It 
appeared to me that^ had more time 
been given to the experiment, a mudi 
minuter quantity would be detectible. 

** I placed the second frog in one ounce 
of distilled water, to which I Imd added 
the l>200th part of a grain of the acetate 
of strychnia. - At the end of the first, 
the second, and the thisd hours, other 
rimilar ad^tioiu were nuide, no symp¬ 
toms of strychnism having appeared. 
At the end of the fifth hour, the frog 
having been exposed to the action of 
i9(l-50th part of a grain of the acetate of 
strychnia, tetanus came on, and tmder 
the same drcumstances of removal and 
washing, as in the former experiment, 
proved fatal in its turn. 

thus detected l-SOth part of a grain 
the poisonous salt by phenomena too 
vivid to admit of a moment’s doulM, 
the animal, on the slightest touch, 
became seized with the most rigid 
general spasmodic, or, rather, tetanoid 
rigidity. And this phenomenon, alter¬ 
nating with perfect relaxation, was 
reputed again and again.” 

The subject is one of great interest 
end importance, though we are inclined 
to doubt the infallibility, and, therefore, 
the applicability of the test. 


EMPLOYERS AND SERVANTS. 
Evebt person is either an employer 
or a servant, and many persons stwdin 
both these relations at the same time. 
They hold offices,' and employ persons 
under them. ^ 

It is therefore of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the laws relating to the 
employment of labour should be dis¬ 
tinctly made popular. And to this end 
the following fa^ will materially con¬ 
tribute]^ 

Sngagemenf$ of ServanU .—^In the en- 

g^pments of domiBstio and menial 


servants, it is gMerallyunden^od thil 
the engagement may be determinedly by 
either party giving annonth's warning, 
or ly we aupl(^er pt^jdng a monws 
wi^g^ he can enfbroe an immediate 
dismissal. o 

Board Wag ^.—It is generally sup* 
posed that servants thus dismiss^ con 
claim for their board during the menth.' 
But such is not the case. The servioee 
dispensed with being considered an 
equivalent for the bo^. 

Agreements shoidd be in Writing.— 
In en^ging any desorij^on of servant, 
wherein other terms wan those which 
are usual with persons of mch avoca* 
tion, are more convenient, we ^erms 
which are desired to sifoitist between 
the parties should, be specified in 
writi^, or be capable of proofs 4>y 
witnesses. 

OlerJes and Servants .—^The 

rule of pving a month's warning, or a 
month’s wages, doesuot apply to persona 
of these riasses. Generally speaking an 
engagement is understood to be for a 
year, and to expire at the end of a 
current year. It is probable that three 
months’ notice would be sufficient. But 
the law is so undefined upon the sub¬ 
ject that it is bes^^ have all the con¬ 
ditions specified in writing, and signed 
by each party. Where an engagepcent 
is for any period more than a Welve- 
month, it becomes a contract, and must 
be attested in writing, otherwise such 
an agrelment may, at any tin^e, be de¬ 
clared void. 

SUm/ped-AgreememU .—^A stomp is not 
required in agreements with menial 
servants. But it would probably give 
security and legi^ force to all a^eb* 
ments if j^roperly stamped. 

AgreenMnU should he ea^pUeit.— 
An .agreement should clearly express 
all the conditions entered into, speci¬ 
fying the money, food, olotlung, lodg- 
i^, and <^er consideration. Some 
such confideration, however small, is 
reqfiisite to bind the employed to the 
employer ; an agreement to serve for a 
term of^eors, Without consideration, in 
order to learn a given art or business, 
having been declared s^d. The 
snudlmt paymect^ or eomSi^ration, 
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win , l^wevar^ raiO!)de{B«oh on Agreement 
bznd^. * . « 

The Emjikyeri^ulile.eqiuiUyhovmd 
Ike —A eervant may agree 

to serre^ and be held to his agreoinent«| 
for wy term; bat if l^e employer has 
not o^ed to employ for the same 
term, his compliance is not tO' be in* 
ferrea ftom the agreement for servitude 
on the part of the employed. The em¬ 
ployer may, therefore, release himsdf 
by notice, aa if no such agreement for a 
term existed. 

It is, therefoi'o, important for the 
interests of the employed, that the em¬ 
ployer should distinctly engage to 
employ 6>r tfla period that the servant 
engages to serve.* 

PiJrfeits by JServan^.—X proper pro- 
tvlsboain an i^reement is, that the em¬ 
ployer shall be at liberty to stop out of 
wages the value of tlungs broken, or 
destroyed,, or lost, by the negligence of 
the servant.. Buch deductions from 
wages cannot be made without expi'ess 
stipulation. 

An employer may increase his power 
over a servant by Imding him to make 
a forfeit, if ho leaves his work or his 
situation, without proper notice. And 
the clause in such agreement must 
authorise the employef to make deduc- 
tioh of such forfeit out of the .wages, 
otherwise he can only sue the servant 
aa for a debt in the Countv Court. 

hiveriee of Servant .—^A livery ser¬ 
vant quittin.? a situation cannotdaim 
the livery, 4rhioh is the property of the 
master, u^esa it has bmn agreed that 
he may do so. 

Agi'eemenie void hy Ooneent. —^Agree¬ 
ments may be put an en*d to with the 
consent of both the parties at any 
time, ora new agreement may be^ntered 
into and the subsisting one super¬ 
seded. ^ • 

Bwnhrwptcy of Employer. —^The bank¬ 
ruptcy of an employer does not cahoel»| 
the engagement with a servant* 

Termi, a/nd Wagee of Siring. —See- 
▼ants' are, in some instances, engaged 
by'the day dt week, though, aooqpding 
to the usage iHth such servants in par¬ 
ticular districts, the '* hiring'’ is under¬ 
stood to ^^for A yaor, and ^ w^es 


are understood to be but the propovi 
tions of a yearly salary., 

Ap^mdeee .—^There are spedal laws 
for the regulation of agreements be¬ 
tween masters and apprentices. They 
are bound by their finends or guardians 
with their own ec^ent.. A master 
must fulfil the conditions of the inden¬ 
tures. He must not, fail to teach the 
apprentice the trade which he under¬ 
takes to instruct him in in the inden¬ 
tures. He must not alter his trade, 
nor put the apprentice to an oocupation 
which ns not provided for in the inden- 
turos. If be does, the apprentice may 
refuse to serve. The magistrates have 
power of juriiidic^on in such cases. 

In a future Interview we shall explain 
other points of law affecting the em¬ 
ployment of labour. 


WHAT IS WINE! 

Wivs, in our acceptation of the term, 
is the fermented juice of fruit, or uf 
the grape in particular. 

Has the word, then, any other mean¬ 
ing? 

Tes; in many countries the same 
word is equally applied to the product 
of distillation—even to that obtained 
from grain'. Hi Russia, for instance, 
corn-spirit is called cereal wine. 

Is the^same or an analogous word 
used to designate wine in many 
different languages ? 

Yes; in oil the European language^, 
or in all those which owe their original 
constrootion to Europe, since the 
Roman empire. 

What is the process by which grape 
wine is obtained ? 

That depends updu the kind of wine 
sought; upon”the colour, and upon a 
variety of mddental circumstances. 

How do you make white wine 

White wine is made by gathering the 
fruity whether white orbl&ck, tramp¬ 
ling it ou^ or bruising it down to pulp 
in some way or other, and then imme¬ 
diately Bubjeoting this pulp to the 
action of a press, or to be troddea 
down and strained off in coarse bags. 
The liquor so obtained is collected m 
vats, in which it feimen ts .actively fur 
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Mreral weeks (from ten da^s to three consideraiUe poriaen of’ ,the sttgar; 
months), after which it fines itself which would otherwissi^ enricdi ills 
down^ and becomes dimlAble wine, >. * ' ' 

It is sometimos drawn off its lees into The greatest proportion of alcohol 
other Tats, sometimes nol^ according to 'wi& which I am oonverstmt, and 1 
ihe local practice of the growers. In, beUeve the graatest that catf^, be 
diSkictsuvwbioh ifre grotrers are very* obtained without artificial or exeep* 
particular as to the colour, flavour, &o., tional interference, is sixteen per cent, j 
of' the liquor, the firait is oarefully the aver^ of whife wines in Soui^erli 
sorted; all unripe* or rotten berries Europe is not above thirteen per cent, 
being removed, end the white and The least proportion that I have 
black grapes wpa/rateAi But these are detected has bi^ five per cent.; -this 
exceptional precautions. was,nodoul 7 t,asomewhatdilUtedliquor. 

How doyovrmcSeeredwintI ' You say the greatest proportion is 

The process of making red wine sixteen per cent.; do you spe^ of new 
differs, in general, from tlmt employed or of old wine? ^ 

for 'wldte, only as regards the macera< 1 speak of new wine^ of cout'se—^that 
tion of‘the pulp (hu^) of the fruit in is, of the result of fermenta- 

ihe liquor daring fermentation, whereby tion; because there is a slow* and 
the colouring matter is dissolved into secondary fermentation, wduelbgradualiy 
the liquor, and conv^s a hue, morhl or eliminates more spirit in variable pro- 
less dark, according to the nature or portions. “ 

particular variety of the fruit. There V^at is and how is it 

are a few varieties of black grapes, such formed? ' • ' 

as the TeintwrUr, of which the in- Vinegar is simply a soured fermented 
terior of the berry, or juice, bolds a liquor. The presence of other com- 
oertain portion of the colouring matter ponents besides those of alcohol and 
naturally in solution at maturity; but water is indispensable to its formation, 
these are esoeptions to the genei^ rule. Hence it arises in wine during seoon- 
The great miq^oiity of grapes, ^whethor dary fermentation, from the excessive 
white or bla», have a pale greenish activity of th^ ferment upon the resi- 
juice, when ripe ; and this juice duary sugar, which ■ deranges the 
assumes a more decidedly yellow hue, balances in the existing oomhination. 
as it undergoes fermentation. The How is the^ elimination of this pro- 
husks alone, of the generality of black duct to be avoided ? 
grapes, contain the beautifnl purple or In strong spirituous wines no preoan- 
crimson colour whidi is conveyed to tionis necessary, beoaus^ the abun- 
the liquor by the protiess just de- dance of alcohol remsts the agency of 
Bcribed. Hie ferment. It rpskj therefere be 

The result of femMatetida le to averted by the ortific^ addition of 
change a portion of the (p!i^jnioe into spirit to tha liquor, immediately after 
alcohol; but what is the proportion the subsidence of the primaiy f(Armen- 
of this alcohol to‘ ‘the entire volume of tBti[on.« But this is a spurious method, 
the fluid ? Itoan idso be averted by preBervmg the 

This varies greatly, according to the liquor ^in puffeet qwUice^ (masmuch 
more or less saccharine nature of the as motion disturbs the precipitated fer- 
fruit (because, obviously, the more ment), at an m.ifwnk temperature of 
sugar, the more spirit), the manipula-' betweep 60® and 70®. Are not the red 
tion, the tempera We, tmd so on. It wines to our market the most spirituous 
is greater vavahiU than to red wines, bf all? 

g^erally, for two reasonsthat Yes, certatoly; but I spsak otmtamd 
wW white grape is commonly more wines only. The red Win^ to which yon 
sacchiriue than the black; and, allude are wholly artifioial. Fort wine 
aeconc»y, that the maceration of the is rarely found to oonj^n less than 
husks during fermentation takes up a twenty-two per cent, of X^ol, as we 
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hn n^ t H ; 'but mbN it la made up 
brandy, it 4 m 8 not contain m<»e 
than nine or ten per'cent. Intbee^cf 
intemetation of tiie Treaeniy Letter 
of June 28, 1858, whidi limits the' 
strei^b (tf wine (a8»BUch) to thirty' 
thrM per cent, of proaf spirit, hardly 
any port wine could be oleaced eaoept 
as sweetened spirit (at 20s,, xastead of 
5s. 9d. per gallon); because wines 
wbioh contain from twenty-fbur to 
twentyndz per cent, of alcchol are clearly 
above the presocibed strength of thirty- 
three per cent, of proof ^pwiL 

Do you drav^ any particular inference 
from this oomnarisonbetween wtiMand 
red wines ? * 

Yesj, indeed. Hnfer that for curative 
Of ^tetb purposes, .the red wines—1 
tnear^eof govu^, good sound red wines, 
like l^uBsillon—are to be preferred to 
white. The stimulating virtues of the ' 
red wine are more genial and gentle, 
those of the whiie, generally speaking, 
more irritating. There are, doubtless, 
fmrtioulor idioB3rnora8ies which serve as 
exceptions, and the white wines might 
accordingly be found to agree better 
with particular individuals than the 
red (supposing both to be equally pure). 
But there are quaint Miosynoraaies of 
this kind respecting tfle effect of all 
articles of food and all drugs; and 
CiieBe, of course, it is the medical man’s 
province^ to detect. I only speak of 
generalities. 

Beferting again to the conditiAn of 
wine, which* do you contider to be the 
more wholesome new or old wine 1 

To a person in sound health un¬ 
doubtedly old wine, hecapse the new 
wine oontains tiie materials for gene¬ 
rating acidity, and tiie old winnwotdd 
not be too stimulating. To an 
invalid, neither vary netg nor very old 
wine; because the former wolild be 
apt t6 operate as just described, and 
the latter would Imve become by so 
much MOTS irritating as it had '^ecome 
hee nourishing. 'For- convalMcent# 
drioking—^timt as ro6orat^— 
I ahoirid pi'ezer to recommend a scund 
wine about four years old. 

What do you consider the highest 
atiubute o^rauze wine! 


^ W ■ ----- - 

Its vwtwral fragrance and after-tasta. 
I say natural, emphatically, because 
artificial nltens are emplOTed to convey 
the peculiar aroma whi<m characterises 
> firsMeas wines (eq«cially in the 
northern and c«r^ regions) to 
liqwrs of 'Qoarse*Bad inferiozwquality. 

VHiat am I to understand by your 
remark, as regards the northern 
and central regions in particular ?” 
Is it that you adopt a definite and 
! quasi geographical rale in your classi¬ 
fication I 

Approximately so. I consider the 
European wine bel^^ including the 
Ifeditetxanean Islands, to extend from 
the S5th to the SQtii or 51st parallel of 
north latitude; and that the most per¬ 
fect wine, in aU respects, is to be found, 
as a general rale, h^ween the 41st and 
the^Tth parallels. The mostnortherly 
region, such as that of the Bheingau, 
produces the dimax of fragrance, and 
the most southerly the climax of sac¬ 
charine. 

Can you describe such a wine to 
me? 

It is fragrant, dry, clean, bright, 
fruity, and generous; and it leaves a 
pleasant after-taste, which no imper¬ 
fectly fermented or loaded wine ever 
does. The flavour is smart and racy; 
but never at all sweet. Sweetness can 
only be detected in imperfect or loaded 
wines; and these all require manipula¬ 
tion with spirit to restrain a destruc¬ 
tive secondary fermentation. 

A perfect wine will preserve itself; 
it is constitutionally enduring, and con¬ 
tinues for many years to acquire deli- 
oaoy, as it slowly elaborates its insensible 
fermentation ^ . 

None of thejnsoioils or fiery liquors 
^are proper]^ c^ed wines, in our sense 
of the tem^—they are compounds. 
However great might have b^n the 
natural capacity of the muty to be oou- 
’ verted into fine wine^ all its excellence 
is submerged by tbe preponderance of 
undecomposed saccharine which it bos 
been forc^ to retain in solution, and 
by tbe spirit with which it htis teen 
drenched to narcotise the rebellious 
ferment. It can never afterwards be¬ 
come eitlier fragrant or clean, like a 
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THB UlSTOEY Of KEYS. 


pore wine; and eren its wlour 
undergo dhangee vrhidh do net occur in 
liquoTB that have been earofcdly carried 
tl^ugh the natuial processes of fer> 
mentation, the more tmmy 1 

see a -wine become \rith age the more 1 
dhspeot a.-v-Fostesr anti Ingk^ Imdfm. 


HISTORY OF KEYS. 

At a recent meeting of the British 
ArchsDological Association, Mr. H. Syer 
Cuniing raad a pa^ on the History of 
Keys. He pointed to a strip of bark 
andathong of leather, as the first means 
by which property was secured, prior 
to the advimc^ stagg o4 social refine¬ 
ment when permanent houses were 
constructed, and the door and the coffee 
fastened with bolts, latches, and bars. 
Homer was cited as the earliest writer 
who mentions anything like a key, and 
special reference was m^e to the primi¬ 
tive locks and keys of wood of the 
ancient and modem Egyptians. The 
iron keys of Egypt were described, and 
illustrated by examples from Thebes, 
and the curious &ct pointed out that 
nearly similar specimens are met with 
in Western Afirioa. After a brief notice 
of Greek keys, attention was directed to 
the Roman era, and a minute descrip¬ 
tion given of the fixed and moveable 
locks, the dentated, piped, and> broached 
keys, and of the variously-formed bows 
surmounting the stems. Mention was 
made of the small keys attached to 
finger-rings, and of the dama adfldtem, 
the false or skeleton key of the Roman 
housebreaker. The Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman keys were then dwrit upon, 
and tho varions. forms and fashions of 
the key-bows toin tlje thirteenth 
century down to a latei period were 
described. The superstitious belief in 
the magical powers of the^ key, of its 
employment as a heraldio bearing, and 
its frequent adoption as a sign in former 
times, were next alluded to; and Mr. 
Cuming concluded bis papeif (which was 
profusely illustrated wi^ examples of 
keys of all ages, from the days of the 
Egyptians to those of George IV. as 
shown in the key of the late Carlton 
House) by enumerating the different 


modes which ha^ bceti!^d4 
together, ehowing that ring was among 
the earliest as ww as latest contrivances 
for the purpose. It was remarked tbkt 
turo objects were fluently found ftp* 
pmdea to the keys of the dooja^ of 
stables andoow-houaes, namely, a per* 
forated flint and a horn; the formw of 
which was declared to 1 m an amulet to 
guard the oreaturea from the attacks 
nightmare, and the latter, an emblem 
of the god Pan, the protector of eattlei, 
and hence regarded as a charm, andboth 
of which have been used from the moat 
remote antiquity. 

Death Wabbantb.— 1$ haring been 
incidentally announotid- in the iHaate 
Ind^endent with reference to the" ooi}- 
viot Abraham Baker, that “ iihe''usual' 
death-warrant signed by the Crown had 
not yet been issued,'* allow me to pre¬ 
vent, as far as possible, error in the 
minds of sucdi of your readers as are not 
acquainted with legal formalities, by 
mentioning that (except in the case of 
a peer of the realm) there is no such 
tlung as a death-warrant ever signed by 
the Crown or by any one or more of 
the officers of the Crown, the oidy au¬ 
thority for the ^ecution of a mminal 
convicted of a ^pital crime being the 
verbal sentence pronounced upon him 
in open court, which sentence the 
sheriff is bound to take co^sanoo of 
and execute without any further au* 
thorify. It is true that, a written 
calendar of the offences and punish¬ 
ments of the prironers is made out 
and signed by the Judge, of which a 
copy is ddivqred to the Sheriff; but 
ibis is only a memorandum and not an 
official ^document, and it is. optional 
with the Ju^e to sign it or not. 1 
should not ve^ure to occupy any .p6» 
tion of Vour viduable space upon this 
matter, but I am well aware wat it is 
'a subjeq^ upon which very great and 
generu^misapprehenrion -exii^.—re¬ 
main, sir, your obedient serwmt. Lex* 

To PBESBpvE pBUiT.- 2 rGrapes and 
otherefiresh :^it may be preserved and 
kept ready for use for a^oonsiderablo 
time if corefhUy packed m mahogany 
sawdust ^ 


POETEt, 




TEB 

A BltMIAir -BALXiAlli. 

Dirlna, Ihyilace 1b oa flint, 
HwBemen imd wa^gona croaa, acoring no dln^ 
Ooaaadka pati^ thee and leave thee aa hani, 
Ca^p^red tmt bUuflietB and apot thee like 
pard, 

'For the dead aUent river Ilea rigid and atUL 

Down dn thy aMgy banka plcqaet the troopa, 
Searing ihtf nlght-wolvea with carols and 
' whoopa, 

Crackle their fhggots of drift*wood and hay, 
And the steam of their puta Alls the nostril of 
day. 

But the dead silent rivw lies rigid and atill. 

Sledges pass eliding Ibom hamlet to town. 
Lovers ’and oomrades, and none doth he 
^'drSwii, 

^ianiesB-bells tlnkHlug in mnalcal glee, 

For te nope ogmes ihe sorrow that camo onto 
me, 

And Ihe dead silent river lies rigid and stilL 

I go to the Dwln^, I stand on his wave, 

Vbere Ivan, my dead, has no grass on bis 
grave. 

Stronger than granite that oofllna a Osar, 
Sriid aa pavement, and polished aa qiar, 
Where the dead silent river lies rigdd and 
atUL 

Stronger than granite? nay, falser than sand! 
Fatal the dlosp of thy slipgery hand. 

Cruel aa vulture's the dutch of thy claws, 
Who BhaU redeem from the mereUess Jaws 
Of the dead silent river so rigid and still ? 

Crisp lay the new-fallen show on thy breast, 
Trembled the white moon through i}|ue in 
the weal;, 

Far In the fhideet the wolf-cub was howling, 
Down bytho sheep-cotes the wdf-dam was 
, prowling. 

And the dead silent river ^ rigid andatUl, 

When Ivan my lover, my husband, my lord,* 
lightly and cheerily stepped on the Pward, 
Light with his hopes of the morrow and me. 
That the reeds on the maggin le^ed Biter 
to see, 

But the dead aOent river lay rigid and stUL 

O’er the fTeSh snow-fkp, flie winter-long fkust^ 
O'er the broad Ihrina the forester emst, , 
Snares at his and gun at his side, 
Gomebag weighed heavy with gifts for his 
bride, * 

And the dead silent river lay rigid and stiU. 


Blgad and silent, and crouching for prey, 
Crouching for him who went tinging his way, 
Oxen werMtabled^ and sheep were in fold. 
But Ivan was struggling in torrents Ice-cold, 
Heath the dead silent river so rigid and 
• stm. 

Home he oam»never,‘Ve searched by the ford, 
SmsU was the fissure that swallowed my lord, 
Olassy ice-sheeting had frozen above 
A crystalline cover tg seal up my love 
In the dead silent river so rigid and stiU. 

Still by the Dwina my home-torches bum, 
FalthfU I watch for my bridegroom's return, 
When* the moon sparkles on hoarfrost and 
tree 

I see my loVe crossing the Dwina to me 
O'er the dead silgnt river so rigid and still. 

Always approaching, he never arrives, 

Howls the ttorth-eari wind, the dusty-snow 
, drives, 

Snapping like toudiwood I hear the ice crock. 
And my lover is drowned in the water-hole 
black, 

^ 'Neath the dead silent river so rigid and 
still. 


THE OLD LOVE.* 

Tm roving seasons come and go, 

In each, like flowers, fresh passions blow 
They bud, they blossom, they decay, 

And from my heart's soil pass away. 

But still the old lov* dleth not 

Soft, pensive, tender, warm and gay. 

But transient aa an April day. 

Each In Its tiiort but potent reign. 

Sweeps like a flood through heart add brain. 
But that old love it quencheth not 

listen, ye breezes, ye who dance 
O'er the blue waves to sunny France; 

1 have a message ye must bear 
To a sweet maid who ^welleth there. 

Tell hgr the old love dleth not 


HAPPINESS. 

Iv soUd happlnesa we prize, • 

Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they ore fools who roam. 

The world hath nothing to bestow— 
From our own selves our blisa must flow, 
And that dear hut our home. 





DISINVECtiim. 


DISIOTECTANTa. 

AN INTERVIEW WUH BB. Vn^PBATT. 

Da. Mbspbatt, tdth whom we have 
the honottr of a personal acquaintance, 
is editing a most elaborate work upon 
<u apfiied to ArU and 
Mdnvfcutura" In the second volume 
ef tiiu work he ^ves an instructive 
chapter upon Dism^otauts, which he 
says are, Properly speaking, sueh as 
remove the causes of infection; but, as 
the French signifioation has been adoptp 
ed in England, the removal of any m> 
juriouB t^t is also understood.*' This 
subject being of extreme importance to 
the welfare of femiliep, we will accept 
with gratitude from Dr. Muspratt those 
Guits which have a praoticid application. 

Washing with pure water, to remove 
all putrescent or pntresoible matters, 
has always been, and must continue to 
be, the most important disiafeotant 
whenever it can be applied. It has 
generally been found that the soil is a 
very valuable disinfectant, decomposing 
animal matter with great rapidity, ana 
sending out gases which are, on the 
whole, innocuous, unless suffloUmt space 
has not been allowed for the remainB. 
Efficacious as the soil is for the disinfeOf 
tion of bodies buried in it, it has been 
found in large towns that the amount 
of soil covering the dead has been in¬ 
sufficient : most nations, therefore, have 
interred their dead in the suburbs and 
less populous localities. 

A process of purification after the 
burial of a person was, among,the an- 
dents, nearly universal: sometimes it 
resolved itself into a mere religious 
custom, but this, had evidently arisen 
out of a distinct act of de^sing. Among 
the Romans, certain days were set apart 
for the ceremonial cleansing of the fit- 
mily, and the house was swept out by 
an officer appointed for the purpose. 

Embalming has sometimes been re- 
tsorted to in Europe from the very ear¬ 
liest times, and with greatsuocess. The 
remains of the French kings di^terred 
at St. Denis by the revolutionist!^ pre¬ 
served their countenances, it is said, 
perfectly when first uncovered; but 
immediately yielded when ejqposed to 


the air. Sometime| the preservatioBf 
is effected by the m6r% action of cut- 
rents of ahr. This (may be readily bt* 
lieved of a warm climate, but the same 
result occurs at Boim, in the vault of a 
chapel, where theJbodieB of the buped 
monks are dried up or slurivelled, out 
not deboihposed. No means, whatever, 
it is said are used to obtain this result, 
further than placing.an open coffin con¬ 
taining the body m a dry repository 
where the wind is continually blowing. 

Infsction arises firom decomposing 
matter, which, coming in contact with 
that which is healthy or sound, induces 
a continuation of the decay. It is in 
this wide sense that the word used 
when diamfectian is sudkea of. Matter 
maybe thrownint? tmsstate4 b varibus^ 
ways and situations. Yaget^leoand' 
animal substances decay spontaneously, 
even if left to themselves, without the 
interference of any body in a state of 
decay. No infection is known without 
the presence of such putrefying agent. 
The ori^ and history of all plf^es 
and infectious diseases point to this sa- 
tisfiictorily. No ohemcial re-agents, 
properly so called, have been ImowB 
to give rise to contagion. Oases 
are known which destroy health, and 
by producing deobmpontion may cause 
such decay to proceed in the system 
that the exhalations may engender 
infection; but even in this case it is 
produced by the organic substaaces, 
though the distinct and direct injury 
is effected by the chemical agency.^ 
What, then, are the sources frmn whim 
disease may arise f 

Here Dr. iU^pfatt enumerates cer¬ 
tain causes which do not relate to those 
matters, to whioh, alone, we think it 
needful to direct the attention-of our 
readers. We^^erefore pass onto his 
remark tiiat— 


When a oonntry is badly'drained, and 
<iihere is no outlet for the products of the 
deoompointion of plants but the eir, it 
often hfypens that disease spzeadsrapid- 
ly. Ifthe land be pn^srly Chained, tnsss 
emanations, passing trough the soil, be¬ 
come disinfsotec^ and a omnparativefy 
healthy abmosifiiare results. Marshes io 
allageBhaveb^imwholo(h«;^;buttiMy 



BlSllfEEpllANTS. 
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tar to In ^portio^to the temperature 
and the stftte qf T^petation. A damp 
climate and a moist soil, such as those 
of HoUand, do not produce disease in 
on eq^ degree^ with a similar oondi-* 
iion m the tropios» wjutre the decay is 
mmaooderat^. Still,evenmHol]imd, 
those who live in the immediate ndgh* 
bourhuod of that port of the ooun^, 
whidi is adjacent on one side to the sea, 
and on the other to fields below its 
level, are far inferior in impearanoe to 
those who live where the land is ele¬ 
vated only a foot above the oc^’s 
surface. 

' DiseasesaometimeB seem to arise from 
a greater eiQpease of sea than above 
alluded to, at teast when connected 
with one or more gre%t rivers. A reddish 
' Hpour *^88 jeeh by the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country, to their mreat 
alarm, to arise aut of the Tdilow Sea: 
after floating about, it dispersed itself 
over the land, and produced, or at least, 
it was followed by that dreadful 
outbreak of cholera, which afterwards 
passed over all Asia, ultimatd^ coming 
to Europe. Means of cure are not 
readily found for such cases, but re¬ 
course must be had to eneigetio disin¬ 


fectants. 

Ponds, and such ooflections of water 
as are too shiedlaw to prevent rapid de¬ 
composition, and which allow the sun's 
rays to enter so as to encourage the 
growth of plants at the bottom, become 
fertile sources of disease. can 

. only be diSinfected entirely by the de¬ 
struction of the vegetation, generally 
accomplished by complete dramage. 

l^sea of matter in a state of decom¬ 
position around a dwellmg may easily 
become centres of contagion; jmd tiie 
beat method of dealing with these is to 
remove them immediat^y; but if in a 
dangerous condition, to dismfSot them 
previously, as the removal abundantly 
spreads the noxious vapours and gases.*! 

A still atmosphere fiavoum tile s^aread 
of infection, as a whole district dr coun¬ 
try may become like a closed vessel, 
rapidly filliim up with impure matters, 
and peetilenm l^ing generated. Hurri- 
oanes, it is well known, have a powerful 
tendenpy^^top the progress of disease. 


before the plamie of London an unusual 
calm ooounwd. 

Suddev changes in temperature are 
likewise ixgurioi^ affecting the healthy * 
condition of animals and veget^log 
causing dacomporition, and,oooasionRlly 
infection. The peouUar condition o\ 
the rir, oalled bl^ht„is a state of thig 
kind, but is imperfectly understood 
Great natural pb^omena in any way 
interfering with organio life, may acce¬ 
lerate various malames. Bain has some¬ 
times been so continuous as to cause a 
whole district to become corrupted, 
destroying vegetation, and not only 
starving, but infecting man with offen¬ 
sive emanations. • So also great swarms 
of insects, locusts, and caterpillars, for 
example; better known in history than 
by the experience of the ^sent days— 
droughts and pestilential heats, are simi¬ 
larly destructive of animal and vegetable 
life. These causes of infection have been 
recounted, that a distinct view of the 
opposite, or disinfection, may be taken. 
Vapours arise in all these cases men 
rioned, and pervade the atmosphere. 
That organio matter has been found in 
the air been sufficiently proved by 
Ehrenberg, who ascertained the pra- 
sence of aninuilcules; by Vogel and 
Dr. Southwood Smith, and more re¬ 
cently by Dr. Angus Smltb, who ob¬ 
tained it in the moisture condensed from 
the breath in crowded rooms. A state 
of the atmosphere in which organio 
matter does not exist, can scarcely be 
imagined; even when it comes 
healthy bodies it is found to be inj urious 
if allowed to collect; but when ema¬ 
nating from unhealthy constitutions, it 
must oonununicate disease mbre readily. 
Its first aotiop is fix the nasal organ, 
when nature generally gives notice of 
contiguous evil; but when persons are 
accustomed to living in mpure air, 
habit causes them to insensible to its 
effects. It must next enter the lungs, 
whwe the blood absorbs it; distemper 
is thereby eommunicated to the most 
vital parts in a direct manner. 

The subject is of so vast importance, 
and Dr. Muspratt’a communications 
upon it are so ludd and u^ful, that we 
will seek another Iwtervien with him. 

• 
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HABETIES Jm> SELISHES FOB 
THE TABLE. . 

Doiotsiso- diaooveries are oonstantly 
bef^ made; and though, too froquently, 
useful hints die away after serving the 
purpose of a Newspaper paragraph* we 
thitiif that among the readers of the 
Interview there are many persona who 
will not letpraotioalauggestionB slip. We 
therefore bring togethei^ as peculiarly 
adapted to the present season, the fol* 
lowing useful suggestions for easily 
supplying the table with raretiet. We 
commenoe with a paragraph, extracted 
from the Oarden^t Gkromde, giving 
instructions— ^ ^ 

How TO asT Gbbxn Fxa Soup in 
WmTKR. — “We shall have visitors 
et^rly in February, and must have green 
pea soup once or twice at least TeU the 
gardener to provide a supply of young 
peas.*' Such was the order given one 
Christmas'day to the cook in a great 
household, and duly oommtinioated by 
the culinary to the horticultural de¬ 
partment “Fresh green peas in a 
month, in the middle of winter! the 
thing's impossible,” cried the astonished 
gardener. “ My lord can’t have given 
such an order; we haven’t a house or a 
light to grow them in—and if we had 
- - “ We must have them for all 

that,” was the curt rejoinder; and the 
gardener was left to discover the quo 
mode. In his despair the worthy man 
bethought himself that young peas and 
young pea leaves tasted much alike, 
and tha^ perhaps, the one might be as 
good for soup as the othwr. So he 
took some shallow pans, planted, them 
pretty thickly 'with dwarf Spanish 
peas, put them in his eal-ly vinery on a 
shelf where he sometimes grew straw¬ 
berries, and where a good heat was 
kept up. The peas soon began to 
grow; thdy had air as much as it was 
possible to give it them, and by the 
beginning of February were six inches 
hi^ well famished with healthy tender 
green leaves and stems. The supply 
thus obtained was cut like mustard and 
cress, and handed over to the cook, who 
declined that it made better pwret than 


if he had had gtpen peas themsdves. 
And from that iwe fQrwaH p^ 

forced at- as regularly as 

beans ; and all lovers of good Uvixig 

wemdered how Lpfd-continued tp 

have such oapit^l pwret of green, peas 
whenever they visited him in' the 
winter. 

To this we will add the f&Uowing 
from our own note-book 

How TO OBTAIN CbeBS ATX SHE YbAB 
BOUNB.-— This may be done in a mapTiAr 
to supply both a salad and an ornament 
for tile table. Take bottles, baskets^ 
plates, dishes, or any other articles^ 
and cover them with naimel, qld pieces 
of bi^e, cloth, or other ^sorbent 
materiaL The oloth should be out 
out, and sewn so as to form a perfeet 
shape for the article to' bo covered. 
Saturate the doth with water after the 
covering is complete, Snd then sprinkle 
thereon mustard seed, .or pepper seed, 
so as eqi^ly to pervade the surfaw, 
nottoothick, nor too scanty. In a little 
while tJi^e gluten of the seed vdll 
become softened, and fix the seed 
firmly to the cloth. Place it in a daric 
and moderately warm jfiace, and 
moisten it oocasionally. When the 
seeds begin to (germinate, bring them 
to the light, and as their strength 
inoreases, expose them as opportunity 
may occur, to the sim. You will soon 
have aesa from an inch to two inch^ 
long, growing in an ornamental shape, 
'which may m set upon the table, aro 
the <weas out from it as wanted. Thitf 
may be done at any season of the yesft 

To OBTAIN MuSBBQOiBIB A&L TSfe YeAB 
BOUND. —Instmotions for tiie formation 
of artifioial mudiroom beds, by which 
buttoif mudirooms may be obtraed ill 
through the year, are given in Enmti/re 

Withmi 250 )r 

To OBTAIN Sba Kalb in the Win- 
TEB.— Early in Novembw cover the 
surfaoe^f ^e bed, induding the drills 
sad tlfo intervening spaces with stable 
litter, to the dep& of two and a half 
feet.. The plants matured by 

Cbr^mas, and will yidB abundahtiy 
in January. This vegetable is eas^y 
and cheaply forced, aa^bUnohed In 


HOW TO j£A±E FX.OWHB BEDS. 
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dsrlCf wanxn' cupboard or oolltf. 
SuppIieB of shdots maj be obtained 
SfHf three monl^ sboe^Tely in this 
Th^ 1 XIAJ be planted in old 

and villi 


vay. 


boxes, baskets^ xnawns^ &c., 
yUldk abundantly. * 

How TO TTBB or Endivj^—^I t is 
atiange, that Endive with us is only 
known as a salad, dressed green wi& 
oil and. vinegar, and yet bow excellent 
a vegetable it forms those who have 
visited the Pun restaurants must well 
know. It is cooked on the Continent, 
the bitterness removed, and an ex¬ 
cellent ttiah produced in the following 
iriftwTiflr ,-—Clftp up Endive or Spinach 
very fine (cobks lay for ten minutes); 
boil it firsi^ tben^put it into cold water; 
ithen drain the water* ofl^ and squeeze 
it out till ^uite 4fy. Take a good 
tablespoonful o| fiour, and a piece of 
butter about the size of a walnut; mix 
them well near4he fire, and. boil them 
in a pipkin. Put this mixture wi& the 
vegetable, and about a teacupful of 
water, for fear of burning; add a little 
salt and pepper, and boil tUl done. 
Endive is the most universally popular 
di^ in the country, a^d a most savoury 
morsel. The best method of preparing 
it is as follows:—^TalA two good En¬ 
dives, not blanohed, separate the leaves, 
and boil them in two waters (to extract 
the bitter). If still bitter use a third 
water, but ten minutes before they are 
ready throw in a handful of #orrel 
leaves. When ready take them Out 
and strain them, and put them back in 
the saucepan with a peoe of butter Ihe 
size of a walnut, pepper and salt, and a.{ 
tablenspoonfoi of any* lioh gravy. 
Shake them w^ over the fire llil 
is incorporated, and send them* in hot. 
On no account chop the leaves. 

AK EXOBLLBNT SpbStO VfiOETABLB 
VO BB BAB BOB THB OaTHHBINO. — 
Young nettles suppW an exceAlenb 
vegetable for the table, bdiled and 
eaten as neens. They nx>^ abun¬ 
dantly,- and are pronounced aa not oidy 
highly reli^bfe^ but v&ry healthfiu. 
Having c^ven them hinti^ we shall be 
happy to receive auggeatioiis of « 
■koUarn^^Ae. 


HOW TO RESTORE OLD APPLH 
• TREES. 

It ia generally found that after an apple 
tree has home for » certain nximber 
of years, it becomes comparatively uu- 
produetive. It has 'been usual in such 
coses to remove the old tree and replace 
it by a young one. This may be ob¬ 
viate by regrafting the old tree; and 
according to experience, the older the 
8to<k the better is the quality of the fruit. 
Saw or cut off the en^ of the branches 
wheTe*they are about the size of a man’s 
wrist, or rather less; and insert two or 
more scions in each, according to circum- 
stances. In the ooursb of throe years a 
large full-bearing tree will be obtained. 
To protect the new grafts from damage 
in high winds, engraft the half of the 
tred at one time, and leave the other to 
form a shelter, and complete the other 
half when the grafts are sufficiently 
grown to return the shelter. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that this pre¬ 
caution must not supersede the usual 
appliances for giving the scions support, 
by means of poles attached to the 
branches. It may also be remarked 
that the productive powers of apple trees 
are frequmtly impaired by the want of 
sufficient attimtion in gathering the fruit. 
The ^atest care should be observed in 
removing* Ike apple, that the bearing 
J spur be not broken or injured thereby. 


HOW TO MAKE FLOWER BEDS. 

Most persons, amateurs especially, find 
consid^ble difficulty in marking out 
ixregularfy shaped heap, such as are em- 
ploved in what is turned the picturesque 
style of gardening. Let them emfdoy a 
thick rope, whnm, by being laid upon 
the ground can readily be coiled in any 
direction,-until the desired shape is ob¬ 
tained. This woidd, indeed^ be a much 
better mode than the usual one of staking 
out the outline; with the rope, Ike eye 
is enabled to perceive Ike whole form of 
the bed at once, and consequenlly to 
detect a &ult and remedy it immediately, 
-before any part of it has been cut out, 
thus economizing time and labour. 


THE ETES, AND HOW 10 IHAHE tTSB OE THEM. 


TO DEPJfiNi) OAHDENS PEOM 

floods. ^ 

Twwt'sbttv into band^ and 'with an iron, 
pin, ten inches* lon^, cnrved in'wards at* 
tJie Dottom, and 'wi^ a wooden mallet, 
djdTe the straw band*siz*or eight inches 
into the bank, there to remain; then 
^th^w the pin, and at a distwce of 
fyju inches again dri'Tt in the straw, and 
$0 continue to affix the s^w into the 
bank and soil liable to inundation, in 
direct lines, till the whole surface he 
covered, thus, forming a close and smooth 
piece of stfaw-woik. It is advisable to 
coimnence this operation at that' season 
of the year when the^soil is tolerably 
dry, and the waters ate at the lowest; 
no^ on^ for the convenience of the 
operation, hut eqieoiaUy for sowing the 
mss feed under and within the straw- 
bands ; as the grass soon sprinra up be- 
twew the straw, and fozms a oeautiful 
turf, which of itself afterwards be¬ 
comes a natural barrier against the 
waters. 


THE EYES/ AHD HOW TO MAKE 
USE OF THEM. 

Wbeit the eye is in a perfectly h^thy 
conditjon, we ought to be extremely 
careful not to tamper with it so as to 
derange any of its fonctionB; for in¬ 
stance, it is highly injurious for iis to 
pass suddenly m)m the dark to the full 
blase of alighted room, or still.worse 
into that of open daylight. In some 
extreme poses blindness baa been tihe 
result of audh an act.. 

In viewing an obj^ wa should take 
care that aa mudx of it as pofAdble is in 
focus at once, hut we must not fall into 
the error of strainicg the eye to give ua 
the perfect pictnr& otherwise injury 
wiU result. 

Fery great benefit will arise from the 
use of the power of oonoentratioa of 
sight: thus we ou^t to endeavour to 
see ordy one part of an object at atime, 
and to gradually complete the survey of 
ite differMit pum, in order to get the 
sorieot idea of it; for df wa Imk too 


generally at objects,*’ we dudl find that 
toey are none them.|)boperly in foous^ 
and a oanfurion ^ ideas is ihe cohp 
^equanoe. 

It is injurious to the sight to be con* 
rinually usiug thi eye fo^ one distdnoe 
of ohjects only, as from -want of use -th* 
eye loses that ready adjustment so es¬ 
sential to the peneot approciaiioa of 
ohjeota seen at diffiarent dittoes apart; 
thus we should never look too staadlBeily 
nor for too long a period at the oharao- 
torsofa book, Imt from time torime look 
off at objects at a greater distance; this 
plan not only secures the use of the ad¬ 
justing powers of Ihe eye|but^:e]ievea 
the retiim from the g^t strain it has 
undergone by the too violent contrast in 
iheimage formed on it, namely, blacifa^ 
and wl^. ‘ ^ 

We should avoid as much possible 
viewing objects with one eye only, but 
ou the contrary endeavour to direct both 
eyes on them, in wder that we may 
form more correct idea of their si^ and 
diatanoe; for by the use of one eye we 
can appredste neither sise, solidity, not 
distance, in a complete and satisraetory 
manner. 

In reading of an evening by an arti¬ 
ficial light, we shculd be very particular 
in. the position of the candle with re¬ 
spect to the book, so as to prevent as 
much as possible the direct light from 
entering the pupiL The best mSans of 
aceompliBbing uiis^ end is, to have the 
lamp OT source of hght so plaiced that it 
may shine over the riioulder on to the 
paper or book we are perusing, for it 
will readily be seen that by this ar¬ 
rangement thev eye recrives no more 
light than that {Hpooeeding immediately 
from the<-page bmore it. •- 

These niatters may appear very triyitl 
to those vdiose S^tis not yet impaired, 
but ooDsWt attention to thmn -will 
emsure the eigoyment of that great 
MEmdng, perfect sig^t, for many years 
bevond toe usual limit. 

mperfect sight may be de^ed as 
that state of 'vidon in whkhtobjeots are 
not eai^y disoemed with distin^ess in 
ordinaiy li^t and at the UBUsl distances; 
thus botlMong and thorb ri^t may te' 
considered ss diseases of t&^eye^ for 


for 
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those who ftie Bhostndghted see thtngi 
di$tiiietl 7 whi«h ere dose to th^ 
while ohjeots that aSre u)on distant are 
eonfosed and appear indistinct: on the^ 
oontraiy, the lonjpH^ghttd see distant 
oig^st with peefeot dearness, and dose 
opes with diffioulty and contlosion of 
outline. 

The*first q^mptom of the change in 
the eye indadng long sight is, that we 
are oblig^ to zemove every object to a 
greater distance freon the ^e bnore we 
ean see it distinctly. Thus in perusbg 
a newspaper, or any small prin^ we are 
BometimeB obliged to hold it nearly at 
arms* length before distinct vision is 
prodn(Ed; whsareas in healthy vidon we 
shopld have bedh able to bring about 
Jbhe same result alt a distance of twelve 
inches f soraathe eye. Although we may 
see the type quite dearly under these dr- 
emnstances, it it a syat^ that is hi|^y 
detrimental to the eyeai^t, and diould 
ta no accountheperaeverediiiyasit will 
ultimatdy increase the failure of the 
eye, and oblige the optidan to use much 
stronger glasses bdore a remedy can be 
appli^ than if assistanoe had been 
sought at an earlier stage of &e dis* 
ordiw; whereas it not unfrequently 
happens, that those wlm'taketo spectacles 
in tune are after a while enabled to lay 
them aside and to see objects wiih the 
tmassisted eye as dearly as before their 
,use. 

Another sign of the dedihe of sight 
is when y^e are 'obliged to hdld the 
candle between the book or paper ahd 
the eye before perfect distinctness can 
be attained; this causes a contraction of 
the pupil necessary to^ur perfect ap> 
preoiation of objeots. How nothing 
be more ix^uiious to the sig^t tban this 
habit, for tiie strain thrown on the eye 
b^ so much light in suc^dose jarozimity 
will eventually dwll 'tixe perception of 
the visual organs. 

Immediately an individual discovert 
that the above applies to hia own sight, 
he should without delay sed^ tne asslbt- 
anoe of glagses, and if be tak^i in 
the selection, he will be entirdy relieved 
from the inconvenience. Many persons 
find from the above defect tmit it is 
more difgpifit to read at nig^t than in 


the daytime} such persons ought to be 
provid^ wdth two pairs of speotades, 
the (me t6 be used'by candle light, being 
rather strenger in power than in 
•mw in the daytime. • 

One unmistakeoble indimtion that we 
require speotaetes'u^ that on readmga 
bopk or newi^per ^e letters appear 
af^ a diort time confused,and run into 
the otii^er,. appearing double and treble, 
and oonv^ the idea of the eye having a 
veil oir mist before it. The eyes from 
this cause become so fotigued, tiiat it is 
found neoessaiy to be oontinualty 
dosing the lids, and to relieve them by 
looking hequently at diffinent objects, 
op by Btimrdating tium by friction. If 
we neglect the mesne we have at our 
disposal to oorreot this distressing state 
of^visiem, we diall assuredly suffer for 
it* at no very distant period, and 
eveotnally be obliged to, use glasses of a 
much greaterpowerthanif we had taken 
to them in time, to the permanent 
injury of the sight, and in some in< 
stanaes to its pai^ loss. 

WHor's nr ▲ Haiu?—Hotels and 
public houses have, a phraseology of 
thdr own. On an inquest some years 
since on the body of a gentleman who 
died suddenly at a London hotel, one 
of the witnesses, Mr, Booth, deposed that 
the dxaaibenn^id desired him to run 
for a doctor, as, Hiunber Four was in a 
Fit I At one of the suburban Tea 
Gardens, a waiter laden with a tray 
containing tea and muffors for twelve, 
who observed a bolt before the bill was 
paid, roared out to his brother atten* 
dant: "Bun, run,'Bob I there’s two 
teas wd a glass ojf brandy and water 
escaping oves the palings—catdi ’em 1” 

Thb Pebtetual Combdt. — The 
world is the stage, men are the per¬ 
formers. Chance composes the piece; 
Fortune distributes the parts. The 
Fool shifts the sceneiy; the Philoso¬ 
phers are the spectators. The Bich 
occupy the boies, tiie powerful have a 
seat in the pit, and the poor sit in the 
gallery. The fair present the refresh* 
ments, the tyrants occupy the treasury 
’ bench, and those who are forsaken by 
lady Fortune snuff the candles. 
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CUBKnJS S3ETBAGTS 

nvM '•jShiff tfluula'i News- 
JHlIWi"* 

iy> Oh Vavsnmtaau, Tua- 
via4.tro C<ncpAmx8, Inn- 
EimnM, Wlisreas im 

SaiUday, July 4,1796, Samuel 
Bail, my apprentice, did ab* 
fNWt himadf fbom my boabieu 
uitlumt iny leave m ftn<nr>| 
ledge, and has notice been 
heard of, this Is pa eantion all 
penons not to keep or har¬ 
bour him after this putdlck 
notice, aa lehaUlnfudhoaw 
proaecnte any petadh or per- 
eona with vrhom he mar bc^ 
fbnnd. S^uel Bell la about 
five feet five Inehoa, dark eom- 
^xlon, black hair, vrhfadi he 
wearatied; on, vhen he 
went away, a blue ooat, 'black 
breechea, and half boota; la 
about nineteen yeara of age, a 
very good tumbler, and can 
throw a great number of flip- 
fiapa, ke-i playa the da^et 
and takea anuff.—N.B. Who¬ 
ever will give notice of him to 
me^ Mr. P. Aatiey,at theBoyal 
Grove, Weatmlnater Bridge, 
BO aa^e may be aecured, ahall 
be rewarded fortiielr trouble. 

'r 

A raw days alnoe, the Bev. 
John Wealey waa married to 
Mra. Vaael, of Threadneedle- 
Btreet, an agreeable widow 
lady with a large fortune.— 
Febi, 1701. 

SiATinnAT died Mra. Wllka, 
widow, miptreoa of the Cock 
Inn In Alderogate-atreet, 
Judged to be one of the biggeat 
women In England.—January, 
1762. ' • 

A VAT young bladi, about 
eighteen yeara of age, with a 
aoar in hla cheek, ^a little bow 
legged, he walita a toe In hia 
left foot, with a grey livery, 
lined with green aearge, a 
green pair of Btocklnga, and a 
grey hat Whoever givea 
notloe of him, at the Grey¬ 
hound, In GraeMhurch-atreet 
aboU be rewarded for their 
pains.—Angnat, 1690. 


Txbxudat, Becember 18, 
a Woman stood on the i^ory 
attbe end of Catherlne-atrbet, 
for keeping a disorderly house 
fat that neighboqfhood.—1769. 

Thbu la a report that three 
Suns were latc^ seen about' 
Blchmond In Surrey, by divers 
credible peraonB, of which 
dlflbrent obaervatlona are 
made ocoordlng to the fiutey 
of the petgde. 

I It la reported that a Quaker 
fell In love with a lady of'very 
great qpalliy, and hath extra¬ 
ordinarily petitioned to obtain 
her for hla wifi. 

Srouar, the 29th of S^ 
tember, outof Mr. Iletcher'a 
bobkhonae in the Strand, flve 
small Fiotnrea of about a foot 
and a-half square, via., one by 
Mr. PblUif Thoverman, being 
a robbery, with a pyhal-borae, 
and a man dragging along 
murdered, with others. An¬ 
other of Mr. Eyokhont, with 
fbnr flgnres, whereof two are 
idoylog at carda One of Mr. 
Vandemeera, bdng a Moon¬ 
shine And two of Mr. John 
Wyofcea, hdng two seaaons of 
the year, antnmn and mid¬ 
summer; all In carved gilded 
firamea Whoever Shall bring 
news of them to the said Mr. 
WlQllam Fletcher, shallbere- 
waSlded for their pafau.—1679. 

WBBKEAs,the Proprleton of 
the Royal Bagno^ are ^pnalhle 
that their aervonta who attend 
gentlemen, both Rubbers and 
Barbers, have been very 
troublesome, by demanding of 
gentlemen a reward for their 
attendance; this ii to give 
notice, that the aervanta are 
under a certain salary to their 
' own demands, and that 6a 6d. 
is the whole charge; and that 
if any servant Shall ask, or 
make any complglnta that they 
are not sufflciently paid,for 
their pains; upon any geptle- 
mon’a notice tbetaof to the 
Clerk of the aald Bagno, sneb 
servant^ shall forthwfth be 
discharged. Servants shaJU at¬ 
tend from alx in the moling 
until ten at night—Oct 1680. 


The^ Proprietors of th*. 
Royal Bagqo, a£ the earnest 
reqneiit of several persona of 
^piallty, have thought fit to 
appoint that Saturday in every 
week he eet apaft for the ac- 
eonu&odation of Women frily; 
whereof all gentlemen and 
others are desired to take 
notice; fonemnoh as*no en- 
I tertafamient will he allowed 
them on tiiat day.—Nov. 1680. 

W’heuas some time tinee, 
at the desire of several ladles 
and persona of quality, Satur¬ 
day waa allotted them to sweat 
and waih far tly Royal Bagno 
(an gentlemSr eibliuive).. 
Now,, at tllairftirtherdRslrea, 

It la t^ght qonvenlent by'the 
Proprietors tq ad^ * 

(for their Sernoe^ another 
day, whie|^ la Wednesday, 
commencing the 28 of tMa 
Instant Marpfa. All persoiy 
being desirous to take noUoe 
thereof, and order their 
aflUrs aooordlngly.—1681. 

Aut gentiemen and others 
whose Simameaare Abraham, 
are desired to meet at the 
Pump In Wallbrook on Wed- 
iwB^y, the 14th day of No- 
venmw, the hours of meeting 
ore from three till seven of 
the clock, where yon will 
meet some of the same name, 
who ore deatrous to constitute 
a friendly meeting there. And 
so to oontlnne on every 2d 
Wednesday In each month 
between the hours appointed. 
—1706. 

* Sxvxaax. Journeymen bakers 
ofthisdty having refused to 
bake on Snndays, llcenoes 
have been granted to fo^ 
hen-freemen, and many m^ 
will soon he allow'd the aamo 
privileges.—^Feb., 1762. 

Thk gentleman who was so 
severely ridiculed for bad 
horsemanship, underthe title 
pf Johnny Gilpip, died a few 
days ago at Ba^h, and has left 
an unmarried d^hter, with 
a fortune of £20',000.—Nov., 
WOO. ' 


A JOUENET (St DISCOVERT. , di 


A" JOUBN^ OF BISCOVERT ALL 
round •Otl^ HOUSE. 

Sbooks JouBmn. 

CBE tSAVELLSRS tlKD THAT THE TS- 
OV THE JOtTBRST OOHHENOBS 
AT A .EOIKT WHIOQ WAS HOT AT BTBST 
AHTIQIFATBD. 

WheheVeb trsyellen are About to set 
out upon a joumeyj Uiere are a number 
of unforeseen delaw and impediments; 
and wants arise whidx bave been com¬ 
pletely overlooked. But when we 
resolved upon pfenning ** A Journey 
Round Our House/’ we certainly did 
not exp^ to facet with the difficiiltiea 
that presbnted thepiaelves. Let not the 
readeir, who is' supposed to accompany 
w though ouT joum^, be dishear^ed 
oy this adaaiBiion. Our perplexity at 
the starting arosa not out of the lists' 
of our journey, Imt out of its vast ex¬ 
tent ; not because of the few roads open 
fo( us to travel, but on account of the 
diversity of the prospect, and the multi¬ 
plicity of paths that lay before us, all 
inviting; us to pursue them, and enticing 
us by the beautiful troths which 
clustered around them, like flowers em¬ 
bellishing the path-way of the pioneer. 

Wo knew notwhei^o begiiL The 
prospect, which at first seemed um^e 
and circumscribed, Widened before us 
at every fresh glance. Our House at 
once became a Paradise—an Eden bright 
with flowerA The iruit of science and 
of knowledge clustered around ^ery 
object upon which we oast our eyeA 
So that our imagination was for some 
time bewildered, and we knew not 
which way to turn. • 

Let us illustrate our difficulty. Sup- 
we commenced with the ^ that 
d (heerfully before UA We should 
at once have had to explore the deep 
mines of the earth, from which the iden¬ 
tical pieces of coal then burning had 
not long been disembowelled. Our 
imagination would have been earrieo^ 
back to some thousands of centuries* 
ago, when those very piecesf now throw¬ 
ing out their eheetful light and Seah 
were branches of stately v^etables, 
waring them luxuriant leaves m the 
wind; wasbrald have to dwellfor some 


tune in solemn contemplation of those 
mighty, th^ wonderful, those terrible 
revolUtionB in nature, which folded ^e 
^vast primeval forests in bosom of 
thei earth, until by the ‘industry and 
skill of man they were disentombed, and 
applied to the promotion of his com¬ 
fort. Wonderful to think that thousands 
of years before we breathed the breath 
of lifb, those leave#were grown, to die 
and be stored up thrbugh suooesiive 
centuries, that they might warn and 
cheer us now I Yel^ that they did so 
exist—%hat they have lain thus buried 
through thousands of y|ar8—Are truths 
as palpable as that they are here now 
comforting uf b)' the warmth they 
yield. 

Still further: we should have to 
exaQiine the changes now being under¬ 
gone by the pieces of coal as they 
diminiimed perceptibly before our eyes. 
We should have to consider that the 
air, passing in rapid undulations towards 
the fire, yielded up one of its gases to 
unite with the substance of the coal, 

I and that tire two rejoicing in their new 
love, flew off like spirits released from 
the dead, to brighter worldA Wo 
shoiild have to follow these aerial crea¬ 
tures in their fl4;ht» and we should find 
tiiem again among their old Mends, 
giving beauty to the flower, verdure to 
the 1^, afld strength and grandeur to 
the tree. Perhaps we might even trace 
those pieces of coal, until we found that 
some parts oE them, in their new and 
gaseous form, uniting themselves to the 
substances of the vegetables that were 
growing in our garden, came back as 
grateful food upon our table I 

You see, themore^ Reader and fellow 
Traveller, the Jotlm^ Round our 
House ” is a fsr more extrosive journey 
than at first it seemed to be, and that 
the discoveries whi<^ we may make on 
^ur way, have never been exceeded in 
importance, even by those of Cook, 
Columbus, Lunusus, Curiar, or Hum- 
Wdt, 

Wdl, we knew not from which point 
to start. Whether we looked upon the 
oeiHng, the floor, or the widls of the 
room; whether we went outside, or re¬ 
mained inride of the building; whether 
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1 IV 6 staxted IniBi its rooif qt its founda* 
tion j TTbetibcv we eommeikoed with the 
furniture ..of' (ha house, at* the house 
itsetf, (he BBxne multipliiBiij of objeots,! 
uid 'ef truths, (s^ded around us. .* 
‘Whenever A tnyeUer explores a newly 
disoorered' land, he puts down in hu 
netabook the most minute partioulars 
oC the geogtaphieal features of the 
eieantzy; he desorifces its animah^ its 
▼emtablM, i1» atmosphere, its waters, 
and abo^e all its inb^itanta We must 
do the same in our "Journey Bound 
our House: *’ tilie spider and tlra'fly will 
supply an iut|||e8ung chapter in the 
natum history of our Journey, 

It was reflecting afld reasoning thus, 
tlmt ultimatdly determined the point 
from which we should start. A point 
nearer home’* than any of us at^first 
anticipated. It was^to commence wiUi 
OTTftSBLYES, the inhabitants of the 
oonntiy we had set out to explore I 
1 haa no sooner proposed this start¬ 
ing point to my feolow-travellers (my 
daughters, son, and wife) than they all 
seemed filled' with delight at so good 
and appropriate a thought. I therefore 
brought down, from my library all the 
physiologioal andanatomical works I pos¬ 
sessed, and takingthem as the charts by 
which we were to be guided, we faiily 
started uponour " Voyage of Discovery.'* 
It was a^ed that the several travellers 
diould explore for themselves such parts 
of the subject as they might feel most 
interest in, and that we Would occa^on- 
aUy meet, like a band of pioneers be¬ 
neath the shade of the cypress, to hold 
our councils, and communicate our dis- 
ooveries. 1 will endeavour to collect 
those discoveiieg, into something like 
order and cqnno^on, and th^ may be 
regarded us the narrative of the first 
portion of our " Journey of Disoovery.’* 
Man’s body is to his soul, in many re- 

g >ecta, wkat a house is to its oocupant 
ut how superior is the dwelling whicn 
dod erected to that which man has built. 
Reader, come out of yours^ for one mo¬ 
ment, and in imagination realise the 
abstraction of tbs soul firom the body. 
Hake an effort of thought, and do not re¬ 
linquish that efibrt until you fancy that 
you see your image seated on a chair by 


your aide, or before you. ^nd now pro* 
oeedto aik your men^aelf certain que» 
tions respecting y dur bodily tenSmant—* 
queslaonB which, perchance, have never 
ooouned to you before; but which will 
impress themsd.ve8 the more fogoibly 
upon you in prpporBon as you reaUBe 
to yourseli^ for a moment, the idea of 
your soul examining the body which it 
mhabits. 

There sits before you a form of ex¬ 
quisite proportfons, with reference to the 
mode of life it has to pursue—^the wants 
of the soul for which it has to care, and 
which it has to guard, under the di¬ 
rection of that soul, ji|s ownw and 
master. Its head (severed (Kth hair, 
of which there are*many thotisanda, 
perhaps some millionB. 'Well, w&ib 
you think of a hair 1 evef 

ex^ined one? Each of those hairs 
is onrioudy oonstmctiid, and organised. 
If you take a branch of a tree, and cut 
it across, y«u will find'curious markiags 
called the giaiu of the wood, indicatii^ 
its wonderful formation; for this grain 
is caused by veasds of various structure, 
all necessary to the existence of the 
plant. In (he centre will bo found 
either p hollow tube, or a space occu¬ 
pied by a Bo^ substance called pith. 
Each bftir of your head is as curiously 
formed os the branch of a tree, and in a 
manner not dissimilar, though its parts 
are so minute that the unaided eye 
cannot discern them. Each hair has a 
roof, just as a tree has, |md through, 
this root it reoeives its nourishment, 
As tile veaselB which feed a plant are 
always proportionate to the size of the 
plant itself, ^ow wonderfully fine must 
be those vessels which form the roots of 
the hair, being in proportion to the size 
of the hair, which is in itself so small 
that t|)e eyeccannot see its structure! ‘ 
The hair is, in fact, an animal plant, 
growing upon the body in muoh the 
same manner as plants ^w upon the 
BUifage of the earth. But how docs 
'this hwr grow ? Not by the dmple ad¬ 
dition of m^ter at its roqta, poshing up 
andPelongating its stem • nourish- 
ment of the hair passes u^ through its 
whole length and is deposited upoq its 
end, just as the nootishiaipt 4>f a tr^e 
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ia deposited x^>on ita extreme bcaacheB, 
^ you, after aaTiim hair cnxt, were 
to examine its eods the mictosoope, 
you would disooTer the abrupt termina* 
tion left by the sauadra. But ^ow the 
hair to grow, and then rtnunWiA and 
you Would diacpver tha^ it had girown 
from ita point^ which, in eompariaon 
with ita former atat^ ia p^ect and 
fine. The reaaon why the beard ia ao 
hard ia, that the ends of the^ hair are 
continually being ahaved ofil The hair 
of the beard, if allowed to grow, wduld 
become almost as soft aa Ihe hair of the 
head. 


But why is man'a head thua eorered 
with hah? Bir {MrOoisely the aame 
reason that a'$h<yjtBa is tbatobail —to 
keep Jiie inmates warm. We might 
also, to gire beauty to the edifice. 
But aa bfeaut^MWa couTentional (Qualify, 
and'if men were without it th^ woiud 
oonaider themselved <|uite aa 
os they do now, ,we will not enlarge 
upoh the argument. Our bald-headed 
friends, too, jnight hare reaaon to corn- 
plain of such an unfavourable hypo¬ 
thesis. 

Let us take care that our diaeoveries 
are sound, and do not tend to. error. 
The chief hair upon the huinan body is 
placed upon the head, wh)^ is the seat 
of the brain, and, next to the heart, the 
most vital part of the system. There 
are in the human body numerous 
organs, denominated glands. The brain 
is the chief of them; and it is found 
that in all parts wlmre glautl* are 1 ^, 
they are kwt warm by one or two pro- 
^sions—-eimer a covering of hair, or a 
Boating of fot. These glands—and 
kpeci^y the brain—are of deep impor- 
luioe in the human economy. 

■ It ia true that hair ia to be found in 
larta \^ere there are no glands that 
bn be supposed to reo^re wasmth 
From it. But in these cases the baji* 
lulfila other pu]^K>Be8 wlucb will be 
present^ explained. It may, ho'yever, 
^be regarded as a fapt, that in aU parts 
where there is a thick oovming of hair, 
'there are ^I^de which derive warmth 
and protemon irom it. * 

. Besides the warmth afforded to the 
Nain by the hair, it ia peifeotly encased 


I in h tenement of bone. The htain ia 
the great oi:^ upon which the health, 
the w^are^e happiness of the system 
depends. The skull, therefore, may 
ne^arded as analoroua to the "atrong 
box,*’ the iron <hea^ 'in which the 
merahant keqjb hia trmure. There is 
no point at which the braid can ^ 
touted to its ixyuiy, without first 
doing ^olenoe to the akulL Even the 
Bidnal omd, whidi day be regarded as 
a prolongation'of the hi^, rune down 
the hack through a tunnel or tube 
flinmed jn a number ^f strong bcme^ 
80 doady and firmly mined together, 
that they are commo»|^ termed '*the 
back hdne.” 

Look at the eS^ebxl^wa. Whatpuipoae 
do th^ fulfil? Fredady that of a 
died, or arch placed over a window, to 
didtay it firom rain. But for the eye- 
browa, the perq>iration would 
quantly run from the brow into the 
eyes, and obscure the sight; a man 
walldng in a diower of rain would 
scarcely he able to^see; and a mariner 
in a storm would find a double difficulty 
in heaving the tempest, but for this 
simple provision. 

Now we come to the eye, which is 
the window of the soul's abode. And 
what a window! how curiously con¬ 
structed, how wisely guarded ! We do 
not intend in the course of these dis¬ 
coveries to hnoumber our subject by 
the use of the technical {kraseology of 
Bcimtiflc men. We oontemplate the 
objects themselves, and describe them 
by the insjdration which they afford u^. 
In the eydaahec^ aa wdl as the eye¬ 
brows, we see the hair fulfQliag a tis» 
ful puipose differing from those already 
described. The eyelashes serve to keep 
cold windi^ dust; and too bright siln, 
from ii^juiing or entering the windows 
of the bo<fy: When we walk against the 
east wind, we bring tiie tips of our eye- 
Igshes together, and in that wa^exdude 
the cold air from the surface of the ; 
and in the same manner we exclude the 
dust and modify the light. The eye¬ 
lashes, therefore, are like so many sen¬ 
tries, constantly moving to and fro, 
protecting a most important organ, and 
one that affords us great delight, from 
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injuiy. The ey^de are the shuttdhi 
by which jEhe windowe an opened and 
doee^ Bttt’'th^ also olea;^ the eye^ 
keepmg., it.bright and moist. There 
art, ttotpreover, af the sides of each eye, 
wiadoir^'littltf gland^ or springs, by 
a clear fluid is formed and su^ 
j^ied for dcanaing the* eye. The eye is 
placed in a socket of the skull, in which 


it has free motion, turning right or left, 
up or down, tp the purpose of the 

inhabitant of tiie dwel]^. Of the 
structure of the eye itself we will not 
say much, for that alone would, form a 
subject for a Toluma But we would 
have you examine the beautiM forma* 
tion of tho iris of the eye, the ring' 
which surrounds the phipiL Hold a 
^ht to it, and you will find that the 
iiu will contract and diminish the 


pupil; withdraw the light and th@ iris 
vrill relax, and the pupil wiU expand, 
thus regulating the amount of light. 
The images of external objects are 
formed upon the retina of the eye^ a 
thin membrane, spread out upon the 
extremity of a large nerve, wmoh pro- 
ceedsimmediately to the brain, and forms 
the telepaphic cord by whi<^ informa¬ 
tion is unmediately given to the mind^ 
of everything visible going on within, 
the range of sight. A mdaoape of 
many miles is portrayed upon a apace 
smaller than a sixpence. 

Kow think, for a few moihents, upon 
the wonderful structure of these win¬ 
dows of the body. Can you fancy, 
in the walls of your house, a window 
which protects itself, cleanses itself 
and turns in any direction at the 
mere will of the tenant; and when 
that tenant is opivessed by excess 6f 
light, draws ittf .awn curtain, and gives 
1 ^ ease; and when'he asleep, 
doses its own shutters and protects it¬ 
self from the cold and dust of night, 
and the instant he awakes in the morn¬ 
ing opens, desasea itself with a fluid« 
w^h it has prepared during the night 
oadkept in readiness; and repeats &is 
routine of duty day aftw day for half a 
oentuiy, without requiring repairi 

Such, nevertheless, iS'&e wonderful 
structure of the window of the body— 
Che £ye. 

f 


The next part of the system which 
preaenta itaelf fot examination is the 
Hose. This organ is giv^ us for two 
puiposes: to enaole us to respire and 
to smelL As odours generally arise' 
froin the surface of the earth, the cup 
or funnel of the*B(^ is turned dov^n to 
n^t them.' In the nostrils ludr again 
serves a useful purpose. It not only 
wums the W which enters the nos¬ 
trils, but it brings out from all sides, 
and forms an interseoting net, dosing 
the nostrils e^[amst dust, and the intru¬ 
sion of small maects. If by any means, 
as whan taking a ahaip anifr, foreign 
mattMTS enter, the noatrilB, the nose 
is ann^ with a set oftnerve| which 
oommunioate the fact {p oertah;. musdea, 
and the organa of raqkiration • unite 
with those musdea to eiqsd the in¬ 
trading Bubstancea. In ^-smctlon, the 
d^hragm, or the muscle which di¬ 
vides the abdomen fromtiie chest, is 
pressed down, the lui^ are filled with 
air, the passage by which that air woSld 
otherwise escime through the mouth is 
dosed up, and tiien, all at once, with 
consider^le force, the air is pressed 
through the nostrils, to free them from 
the annoyii» substance. So great is 
the force wiw which this action takes 
place, that thespassage into the mouiii 
IB generally pushed open, occasioning 
the person in*whom the action takes 
place, to cry “’tsha!'' and thus ia 
formed what is termed a sneeze i As 
witji the Eye, so with the Nose,—^innu¬ 
merable nerves are distributed over the 
lining membrane, and these nerves are 
connected with larger nerves passing to 
the brain, through whidi everything 
relating to the aense of smell is commu¬ 
nicated. 


ThePuext^part of the system is the 
mouth, whim answers the fourfold pur¬ 
pose of the o£gan of taste, of sound, of 
mastioation,. and of breathing. For 
all of these operationa, except in breath¬ 
ing, these various parts of the mouth 
^ engaged. In eating we use the 
ups, the tongue, and the teeth. The'* 
te^ serve the putx>ose of grmding the 
food, the tongue turns -it during; the 
process of grinding, and delivers it up 
to the throat, for the purposes of the 
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stomach, when enflSMently m^pticated. 
!nte Ups seire to*oonQne the food in the 
mouth, and assist in swallo^ng it, and 
there are glands underneath the tongue, 
and in the sides of tlje mouth, whidl 
poumin a fluid to moisten the food And 
so watchful are these glands of their 
duty, that the mere imagination fie* 
quentdy'oauses them to act. Their fluid 
is required to modify the intensity of 
different flavours and condiments whioh 
man, in his love of eating, will indulge 
in. Thus, when we eat anything very 
acid, as a lemon, or anything very irri¬ 
tating, as Cayexme pepper, the effect 
thereof ^on Ae sensitive nerves of the 
tongue is ^pm^y jgodified by a freeflow 
of ^iva mto the mouth. And if we 
merely fanoy the tastt of any such 
tnings, thejv^flands are so watchful, 
that they will immediately pour out 
their fluid to miu^te the supposed 
effect. . 

Ifl spealung, we use the lips, the 
teeth, the tongue; and the chest supplies 
air, which being controlled in its emis¬ 
sion, causes the various sounds whioh 
wh have arranged into speech, and by 
which, under certain laws. We are 
enabl^ to imderstand each other's 
wantp, participate in eacSS other's emo¬ 
tions, express our loves, our hopes, our 
fean^ and glean those ikofs, the accumu¬ 
lation of which constitutes knowledge, 
enhances the happiness of man, and 
elevates him, in Its ultimate resuy», 
above the lower creatures to which &e 
blessing of speech is denied. ^ 

^ In tasting, the action is precisely 
similar to that of wmalliTig . A certain 
effect is produced upon tht nerves of 
taste, distributed over the tongue, and 
they communicate immediately with 
larger nerves proceediDg to the brain, 
constituting the telegraphft cord by 
which all matters relating to taste are 
conveyed to the mind. 

In hearing, the nerves ore affected by 
the vibrations of the air, which* are 
communicated to the tympanum of 
the ears, over* which minflte nerge- 
branches are - thickly distributed, 
k These are the filaments of the extremi¬ 
ties of the auditory nerves, by which 
sounder .and the durection and sources 


from which proceed, are commu¬ 
nicated to the mind. 

The organs, whose functions we have 
ubeen describing, are called the organs of 
the senses. Through their agency, wa 
are enabled to hear, see, fee^ smeU, and 
taste, and thus we prreerve and enjoy 
dur rdations with the externed world. 

Now, in order to gvoid falling ir^to a 
merely attatomical or pbysiologieEd de¬ 
scription of the human body, let us bear 
in mind that we have set out upon a 
“ journty of discovery,** and,that» there¬ 
fore^ instead of foUdniqg in the beaten 
track of our predecessors, we are to 
explore for osuseives. Away, tiien, 
fiom the arbitrary paths of science into 
fresh fields of thought^ and let us 
imagine that the soul that inhabits the 
tenement we have partly described, 
is attended by numerous servants, the 
duties of some of whom we have al¬ 
ready explained. 

That wonderful essence, the soul of 
mao, rises above all finite knowledge. 
Its wonders and powers will never, 
probably, be understood until when, in 
a future state of existence, the grandest 
of all mysteries shall be explained. 
When we talk of the brain, we speak of 
that which it is easy to comprehend as 
the organ, or the seat of the mind; 
when we sppak of the mind, we have 
greater difficulty in comprehending the 
meaning of the term we employ; but 
when we speak of the soul, we have 
reached a point which defies our under¬ 
standing, becanse our knowledge is 
limited. The brain may be injui^ by 
a blow; tiie mind may be pained by a 
disagreeable sight, or oflended by a 
harm word; but ,the tfOUl can only be 
infiuenoed secondarily through the 
mind, which is primarily affected by the 
organ of the material senses. Thus the 
happiness or the misery of the^oul de¬ 
pends upon the proper fulfilment of the 
duties of the senses, which are the 
|«Bervants of the soul, over which the 
mind preside^ as the steward who me¬ 
diates between the employer and the 
enmlored. 

Such refiections as these, based as 
they evidently are upon truth, thoimh 
Bomevdiat new to mankind, lead ns m- 
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evitAbly to exeECaed a dtio TOtohfiJneBB 
over eveiy aotionof oturlivtev Theear, 
which* ia taught to ddight in sweet | 
soondSi aadin j^ufe language^ is a better 
sarvapt of, &e Hatter Soul, than one* 
whiph delikhts not in n\U8i<^ and whidi 
listens, wiw approbation or iittlifference, 
to tile oaths of the profime. The eye 
ndilch rejoices in tii^ beauties at nature, 
and in scoies (rf domestic happiness and 
lore^ is a ipore faithful servant than 
one that de^hts in witnesting scenes 
of revelzj dissipation, and stri^ The 
uosewhi^estei^Hlateswtet odour of a 
dower, or the lifo-giving freshness of the 
pure air, is moi;e dutiful^ his master 
than one that rsjecte not the polluted 
atmoBidiere of neglected dwellb^. The 
mouth which thirsts for morbid grati¬ 
fication of taste, is more worthless tiian 
one which is contented with wholesome 
viands, and ruled by tile proper instincts 
of its duty. 

The hourly, the momentary actions 
of these senses must necessamy affect 
the mind, which is the bead stevraird ef 
the soul; and the soul becomes rich la 
goodness, cor p'oor in sin, in proportion 
as the stewardship, held by his many 
servantSfis rightly or wrongiwy fulfilled. 
This, if we mistake not, is a dw and 
a truthful exposition of the rdation be¬ 
tween the material and th^ immaterial 
world—^the body and the spirit—and is 
free from objections which have been 
offered to other theories. 

We shall therefore speak of the ^oul 
as the inhabitant of the tenement we 
have further to describe; and shall, in 
all respects, i^egard this high and im¬ 
mortal spirit.as the Master of the 
Mind. * • , 

Admitting^ however, this exception— 
that, as in an establishment where the 
servants are not properly directed and 
ruled, tlney often gain the ascendancy, 
and the master has no power over theuK 
this is predsdy the ease with man, 
when he gives himself op to sensual, 
indulgences. The soul becomes the 
slave of the senses—the master is con¬ 
trolled by the servants. 

Let tu recall to the mjnd of our fel¬ 
low-traveller, that he is supposed, by an 
effort of imagination, to have come out 


from wit^ his bodily tenement; and 
that he ki now engaged in a minute eoip» 
amination of his bodily structure. There 
•remain many and most curious ports 
Slid works yet to" be examined. But 
hsiore we proceed to the inspectionfmd 
desoription of the internal ohambers, 
we will call attention to the fa<^ that 
this tenement is so constructed *that it 
can be moved at will How wondexful 
is the mechanism by which the motions 
of the body'are accompUshed I ^ In the 
steam-engine, tile foroe of steam, burst¬ 
ing its way t^ugh valves, and rushing 
into chambers and throwing up the pis¬ 
ton,motion isprooured. l%eBteamenten 
wi^a force varying^ propoftion to 
the oonstruetion of we engine, en^ tiie 
uses to which it isapplied. Bul^ nevgr- 
theless, a force so gteabt Jtaiut will in-* 
quently rend wroi^ht-iron as if it were 
asfhdlasashaet of jAper; in dockstl^ 
motive power is supplied by pulleys and 
weights; and in watches and mifior 
meohanioal oontrivances, by springs, 
which, being wound dosely together, 
have a tendency to eaq>and themselves, 
and by this tendmoy, set the wheels 
and levers in motion. But the body is 
put in motion by a thought; by a 
simple emotion or desire ! For a few 
moments devote yourself, fellow-travel¬ 
ler, to a few disooveries which, tbqugh 
apptuently simple, are among the most 
abounding and delightful facts that you 
oap glean freon any source. Ninev^’s 
wondon are stale and flat compared to 
these. The Pyramids of Egypt may 
forgotten. The alchemist’s search after 
the phUoBopher's stone becomes com- 
pacatively n mere pastime. 

Lay your arm and hand down upon 
the toble, let the palm of the hand ha 
upwards. Open your hand, then dose 
it q«iokly-a-what caused it to close P 
The thought to close your hand had 
scarcely passed your mind, when, 1o 
the act was accomplitiied. Open your 
I handp again—place the thumb upon the 
palm. Return the thumb to its place, 
thfin elevate the first finger, then the 
second, tiien the third. Your will is 
instantiy answered in each instance. 
Why is It so f How is it that whei^you 
wished to raise one finger only, th# 
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wltole hand did ii6t eiliMe? Or that ffioee tha tiiop whan I panned theaa 
when you daaiihd thumb to Ha thoi^hta, may haye engaged my 

upon we palm of the hand, a finger did attention; and the moment that may 
not drop in the place instead ? How , find jjrour mind hosily collecting the 
was it that when yon wished to raiw ]^rinoiideB and fimte hdre ett down, may 
theMeoond. fingw, ttilt mandate went find me dciepfy absorbed in some other 
from we mind unto that finger, andnot theme, winpp^ *in ^ sleepr of nature^ 
to any other! How is it tiiat the mere orauah into ttie abysaof death! 
thought—^the mere efibrt of the wiU— Haw: can we e:aplain the action that 

causra the maohinery of the arm and talkee [daee in the tfhnd and aim as ba- 
hand to act—and to aet with so much fore destNrihed! All we know about it 
exactness! may be thus communicated. ^Hie arm 

Here, feHow-trareller, are mateiialB is made iq>of asenes of bozleB,muBclei^ 
for thought and discovery, which .may andne^es. There an^alsoblood-vesaeli^ 
well employ your leisure hours. Be^nd and cnirtilagies, and tttdons. But they 
uponi^that tfntil you have examined donotcnllfor^o^enoticeindeBcribing 
such wondoful Ij^ough familiar things the actions wmohleka^[fiaoe. The tenn 
as have here bean pirasented to your ob- muscles may be held to include the car- 
^serration—examined • tibem minutely tila^ aod teudons whid^ are attached 
and eafnestlg^you have left the best to ^em; and the blood'vessela will re* 
philosophy untouched, and have failed oeive sp^fic mention when we speak 
to explore the ifiott bcMutifal regfon of the circulation qf the blood, 
which God has g^ted untOfOS for the Now the office nf the bones and the 
fultheranoe of knowledge and the pro- muscles is simply meohanioaL By their 
motion of our aoul’s welfare. atructure and rektive diapositionB, the 

Try ano^er experiment. Place he- mofclmis we desire are effected. But 
fore you a book—say the what is it that sets these bones and 

Place it among other books, and desire mvtwileB in motion! The mind, whoso 
to select it ffom amcmg the reft, ifxe seat of government is the brain, oom- 
the purpose of perusal. The moment munica^ your desire to numerous 
you desire to read it, yaur arm is out* nerves whicm pass along the arm and 
stretched and the ha^ takes hold of reach the extromitka of the fingers, 
th^ right work. The arm stretches These nerves are as fine as hairs, and are 
neither too for nor not far enough, but abundantly distributed. Now, in effect, 
it reaches exactly to the spot where the these nerves say to the parts with which 
book lies. It takes up the book-^the they communicate, that your desire is 
one you desare*—and leaves the many to open or to dose your hand, to raise 
others behind. You turnover the leaves your fitsl^ second, or Ihird finger. But 
—^vou reach the page whereon is written, to what or to which organs do the 
**A. Journey of ^oovery all Round nerves communicate your desire, and 
Our House;’* and now the very thoughts how does the response take place! 
which are passing through my mind Do these nerves comnumicate wim the 
begin to flow tiirough yours. * That musdes, or the bones, oc irritate and ex- 
Htde book has lain for days and nights cite to action! No. Thera are 
imopened, unobserved. I tm a stra^er two sets of nerves; and this is a most 
to you. We reside apart. We may interesting, and also a well-ascertained 
never know each other. Yet my (fact. The nerves of volition are not 
thoughts enter your mind, and jure pre- those of motion. There is one set of 
sent^ to your soul, and your soul i^ nerves which convey the desire of the 
devated or depresaecl in tone, becomes wiU, and another set which, receiving 
better or wcwse for Imviag had^.the mstructions, cause them to bo ex¬ 
thoughts of my o^ soul laid before <»ufocL The muscles and the bones are 
it. How wonderful is Hus, and how tinder the command of tfie nerves of 
im^brtaut that we should endeavour to motion. The one nervous system com- 
dnnk from the fountains of truth only 1 muriates with the other nervous 
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eystem, and than the aetkni or desire is 
fulfilled. This is woudqFful—^most 
wonderful t But it is God’s work and, 
therefore^ possible. this way all, 
our Yoluniary motions are performed. 
But let us lo(« farther into this inter- 
(Beting subject. We shall find that many 
of the servants of the soul have been en¬ 
gaged in the fulfilment of the simple 
duly we have been jointing out. You de¬ 
sired to olose your hand, ^e mind sent 
forth that desirer through the nerves, 
which are ^emenengera over that part 
of the system. The nerves, which ore 
the messengeii^ communicated the de¬ 
sire to thpse nerves v^ch^are the officers 
of motion; these latter caused.the 
muscles to aot upon the bones in such . 
a manner as to close the hand, which, 
was the actyou desired. r 

But that is not all. There was a 
vratchful servant, the eye, wM<h, im¬ 
mediately it saw the aot fulfilled re¬ 
ported to the mind that it had been 
done. And even the nerves of volition, 
which had conveyed your desire out¬ 
ward from the mind, returned through 
another department, the nerves of toudi, 
the intelligence that the detdre hod 
been fulfilled. A moments reflection 
vrill serve to show that all these actions 
must have taken place. If you had 
been blind, and could not see, and if 
your hand had, from some &ddent, lost 
the sense of feeling, you could not 
have known when to have ceased tiie 
effort to dose the hand. But you saw 
and felt that the hand was dos^ and 
you instantly opened it again. Now as 
this action took place in one of tiie ex- 
tremeties of the body, the intelligenoe 
by feeling and 'by sight m\»t have 
passed inward firom the hand wnd eye to 
the bra^ just as in the finriapiiatance 
the desire was passed outward^mthc 
brain to the hud. 

Let us take the case of a man who is 
walking a crowded thoroughfare, and 
we shdl see how wonderfully active 
are all the servants of the soul, under 
the diraotion of the mind. Ho walks 
along in a ^ven direction. -But for the 
act m volition in the mi^ not a musde 
would stir. The eye is watching his 
footsteps. There is a stone in hif path, 


the eye informs the mind, the mind 
oommunicates wi^ the brain and the 
nerves, the nervm lift the foot a littin 
higher, or turn it on one side, and the 
^iBtone is avdded. The eye alights upon 
S familiar faoe^ &ttd the mind remmds 
Urn that he has seen that fhoe bhfore. 
He goes on thinking of the drcumstance 
under which he saw that persdn, and 
jMutially forgets his walk, and the direc¬ 
tion of his steps. But the nerves of 
volition and motion unite to keep the 
musdes up to their work, and the man 
walks on without having occasion to 
think continually, ** I must keep walk¬ 
ing.” He has not to msfce an effort to 
lift his le^ along, ^ ween ea<m inter¬ 
val of meditation. He walks and medi¬ 
tates the while: Presently a danger^ 
approaches him from beiukfk The eye 
sees it not—^knows no more, in fact, 
than if it were desd. But the ear 
sounds the alarm, tell^ the man, by the 
rumbling of a wheel, and the tramjf of 
horses' feet, that he is in danger; and 
then the nerves, putting forward tiieir 
utmoet strength, whip the musdes up 
to the quieik performance of their duty; 
the man steps out of the way of danger; 
and he is saved. He dravra near to a 
sewer, whidi is vomiting forth its poi¬ 
sonous exhalations. The eye is again 
unoonadouB—it cannot see the poison 
lurking in the air. The ear, too, is 
hdpleas; it oannot hear witness to the 
prg^ce of an enmny to life. But the 
nose detects the noxipus agent, and 
then the eye pointaout the diction of 
the sewer, and guides his footsteps to a 
path wherein he may escape the iimui- 
ouB oonsequences. The dock sttwei^ 
and the ear informs him that it is the 
hour^ of an appointment. The nerves 
stimulate the musdes again, and he is 
hastened onward. He does not know 
the residence of his friend, but bis 
tongue asks for him, and bis ear makes 
knowp the reply. He reaches the spot 
,, —«iti—^rests. The action of the mua- 
des is stayed; the nerves are for atime 
at j:eBt. The blood whddi had flowed 
fredy to feed the muscles while they 
were working, goes more steadily 
through the veins and arteries, and 
the lang% which had been .purigriug 
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tile blood ki its ooftrse, partake of the 
partial rest Such, is the action of 
life—such the care which Qod has 
taken of as-^such the beaul^ of hi% 
works. Another Jo^pn&j " will enaUe 
U8#to look into other wonders con* 
nected with ourselyes. ' 


* VITAL STATISTICS. 

It has been computed, that in France, 
out of a number of incUTiduals bom the 
same year, one-sisth die the first year, 
one-fifth the second, one-third the four¬ 
teenth year, one-half at the end of 42 
years, thTeMuarters at the end of 69 
yearB,«fbur-fitiiB after 72 years, and 
five-siztiiB aftewTS years. In the last 
century, French statistidans found that 
44 individud.^ per cent, reach the age 
of 30 ;^8 f^cent. readi 60; 15 percent. 
70; 4'72 per cent, 80; and 4*78 per cent, 
reach 90. At the present time, it seems 
that the mean duntion of human life is 
89 years and 8 months; 26 years ago it 
was only 86 years, accordini; to some, 
and BO little as 83, according to others. 
In 1817, the mean duration of 1124 was 
only 81 years and 8 months; at 5 |id 
of me 18th century it was 28 yeafslmd 
9 months; in tiie 17 th century 26ye4r8 ; 
and only 17 years in thi 14th oet|tury. 
In Geneva, the mean duration of hipefnan 
life was 18 years and 5 monthif^ the 
16th century; 28 years and 4 wntirs 
in the 17th ontuTy; 88 years in the 
18th; and has risen to 88 years and 10 
monl^ bettreen 1S15 and 1826. In 
1840, the mean duration of life was, 
in l^i^land, above fiS years; in France, 
86^; in Hanover, 86 years and 4 months; 
in Holstein, 84 years and 7 months; in 
Holland, 84 years; in th^ Dui^y of 
Baden, 82 years and 9 mont&; at 
Naples, 31 years and 7.months; in 
Prussia, 80 years and S^montBs; in 
Wirtemberg, 80 years j and in Saxony, 
29 years. It will be perceived that the 
mean duration of life is gradtitUv in¬ 
creasing in Europe^ and especifiuy iif 
tVance. . 


Worldly joy is a sunflower, which 
shuts when the gleam of prosperity is 
over: quritual joy is an evergreen—an 
unfading plant. 


THE MILITAET EXECUTION.* 

Hn doom bas been decreed. 

He has owned the fiktol de^ 

, And Its sentence la here to aUde 
No mercy now o*n save; 

They have dng the yawning gra^ 

And the hapIesB and the brave 
Kneels beside. 

No bsadage wraps his eyi^ 

He Is kneeUng there fii die 
Unhllnded, imdaunted, alone. 

Hia latest prayer has ceased. 

And the comrade and the priest 
FA-om their last sad task released, 

^ , Both are gone. , 

His kindred are not near 
The fStal knell Bo hAr, 

They can but weep the deed when’tls done; 
nicy would shriek, and wall, and pray: 

It la well tar him to-day 
Thai his friends are ike away— 

All but one. 

Tes, in his mute despair, 

The faithflil hound la there. 

He has reached his mseter's side with a 
spring. 

To the band which reared and fed, 

Till Its ebbing pulse has fled. 

Till that hand Is oedd and de^ 

He will cling; 

What art, or lute, or wile 
That one can now beguile 
From the side of his master and friend ? 

He has gnawed his cord in twain; 

To the arm ghlch strives In vain 
To repel him, he wiU strain. 

To the enA 

The-tear-drop who can bbune ? 

Though it dim the veteran's aim 
And eaChbreastaloDgtbelineheavetherigfa. 
But twere cruel now to save; 

And together In that graven 
The faithful and the tarave, 

Letthemlle. ■ •* 


DuihgigBT, whose figure was much 
under^we common size, was one day 
accosted in a coffee-room by an Irish 
•baronet of oolossal height, "Say I pass 
to my seat, 0 giant P’ when the Doctor, 
polittiy maUng way, replied, "Yes, 0 
pigmy.^' "Oh, sir,” said tiie baronet^ 
" my expression referred to the size of 
your intelleot.” " And mine to the size 
of yours," replied the Doctor. 

• From Jhs PUfftimaFS and otter Poems, by 
the Bari of Ellesmere. 

VA 
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A HtELATE’S DINNER. 

Tbk foUowing extract is ta&en from a 
Blaclc*lettw vrork, entitled ‘'Certaine, 
Beorete Wonder^ of Nature—contaM- 
l^g'adesor^tio of sundry strange things, 
Miming mdnstrous in oiir eyes and iud^- 
ment, because we are not priuie to the 
reasons of them. Gathered out of diuers 
learned authors, as ^ell Oret^ee as La- 
tine, sacred as prophane. By E. Fen¬ 
ton. Apres fortune espoir. Imprinted 
at London by Henry Binnemen^ dwell¬ 
ing in Knightridw-streat, atthesigneof 
the Mermaid. Anno 1569.” 

> After giving an amount of Cleopatra 
dissolving a large pearl, &t the banquet 
she gave to Antony, the chapter thus 
proceeds:— 

“And yet was this prodigalitie 2ittle 
or nothing in respect of the magnifioall 
pompe which the Emperor Oneta vsed 
in his publike banquettes: for he caused 
himself to be served at the horde vrith 
diversite of meates, as fish and fleshe, 
in the order of the Alphabet, for all 
foule and fishe that he could recouer 
that began with A, he caused to be set 
on his table as a firste seruice, as Aus- 
triges and suche others, practising the 
like in the seconde course with B, as 
Bustarde, Bitter, and suche lyke, the 
same not fayling to come immediately 
after ye first seruicp was taken awaye ; 
and so consequently eury letter was 
honored with a seruice till the whole 
Alphabet was performed, hauing in 
deede Cookes and Caters appointed for 
that purpose only. 

“But what stands we so I'onge in the 
searche of foraine prodigalities in ban¬ 
quettes, seeing‘(asnonmt a number of 
others) our time hath stirred uj^ mon¬ 
strous example that waye, in'j||pgnon, 
at such time as mine autborlitudied 
the laws under Emili'va Farreua. 
Emilim 'Farretua, in whose time there 
was a Prelate straunger, whose name I 
will concole, as well for the honour of 
his profession as to muche supei-stition 
in himselfe, who one day inuitei to a 
banquette the nobilitie of Auignon, as 
well men as women, where, fur firste be¬ 
ginnings of his pompe, at the very en- 
trie into the halle where the banc^ette 


was appointed, layl spreadpvpon a ouri> 
ous boi^e a gieote beete with hit heade 
pulled of, and puewd in his intrailes, 
having in his belQe a whole harts or 
deare of the lik^ dressing, stufte full of 
Httlo birdes, as Quailes, PartriOheSy 
Larkes, Feasants, and other lyke, the 
same being so ovnningly inclosed in the 
bellie of the seconde beaste^ and they so 
artificially conioned ye one within the 
other, that it seemed some excellent 
Mathematician had bene the worke- 
man thereofi 

“But that whiche made the matter 
both steaunge and vronderfull was that 
all the birdes so assemISled did roste 
and turns all alone {^pen a brodie by 
certaine compasse and conduites with- 
oute the ayde of &ny men: For the firatec 
course and order oz'the t3EiSC), hil gestes 
were presented witb store of carious 
pastrie, wher^ were wrought and in¬ 
closed manye little birdes quicks, who, 
assone as they crusts was t^en of, be¬ 
gan to file about the hall: there were 
besides sundrie sortes of siluer plate, 
full of jellie so subtillie oonueighed, 
that a man might have seenin the bot- 
tome a number of little fishes quicke, 
swimming and leaping in ^sweete water 
and mu^e, ts the greats delite and 
pleasure of the assistaunu: neither is 
it lesse atraunge that all the foules 
which were serued upon the table were 
larded with Lampray^ albeit it was 
in ft. season when they ooste halfe a 
orowne a piece: but that which seales 
up the superstitious pomps of this 
proude Prelate, was, that there was re- 
serued as many quicke birdes, as he was 
serued witlf deail foules, at his table, 
the same contayning suche indifferent 
number that if there were a Feasant 
sent dressed to the horde, there were 
genltemen (iTppointed for the purpose) 
which presented,another aliuve, and al 
to showe the magnificence of the Prieste^ 
to whom what remains for the consum¬ 
mation of his prodigall delitea, but that 
the Gentlemen which serued. him bad 
their faces'covered with*a viile leasto 
their breathe should offends rither Um 
or his meate." 
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HOW TO MAES 1 GOOD. FIRE. 

Ik our fizut Joumey Ve gave sevenl 
hints upon the management of domestio 
fires; and we have been pleased to find 
that ^inoe then the ‘*nnt hinV* has 
teen confirmed by an article which has 
appeared severally in the BuHder^ the. 
Lancet^ and^ the Tvima. The Lwneet 
mahes the foUowing remarks upon the 
subject. We beg to call attention, how¬ 
ever, to the fact, that we have found the 
iron plate, recommraded in " hint first," 
page 6, superior to the piece of paper 
recommended below. The iron lasts 
indefinit^, bub the paper requires to 
be renewSd daily 

*'The sulgeot of coal-fires is so closely 
cquaected with ^e veoSlation, warm¬ 
ing, and dthevmbitaiw arrangements of. 
our dwellings, that ibulls strictly within- 
our province to invite the attention of 
our Readers to a new mod^ that has 
been recently noticed in the news- 
l>apers, of making a fire in an ordinary 
grate. 

“It is a proverb, that there is one thing 
which everybody thinks he can do bet¬ 
ter than anybody dse — that is, to 
poke and make a &re. It sounds rather 
oddly to be told that, alftiough coals 
have been used as fuel since the days of 
our great grandfathers and great grand¬ 
mothers, the proper way of using coals 
economically, and of making a good fire, 
has only just been discovered It is 
probable, however, that we are only now 
entering upon a course of ration^ im¬ 
provement in this matter. Many per¬ 
sons have no doubt seen, within the last 
few days, in the Times, a paragraph, 
taken from the SuUder, describing 
following mode of Tnaking a fire : ^e 
first step, as in all thorough informs, is 
to make a dean sweep. Clean out me 
grate; lay apiece of paper, cut to the 
form and size of the lower part of the 
grate, at the bottom; pile up freih tool 
as high as the level of the top ter,-^it 
is better that .the pieces should be about 
the size of stones usedfor macad^ising 
rojsds, ind the larger lumps should be 
laid in front,—the^ dispose paper or 
shavingB and sticks on the top, end 
cover with half-burnt duderp and coah 


I Th« fuel is laid. Itiato te lighted at the 
tap / Houtemaids may stand agh^ 
and incredulous; but the results are 
both astonislung and satiafactory. If 
these simple mstrootionB te well carried 
out, tihe fire lights up at onotf, without 
furUier trouble. The centre of the fud 
soon oatphes, and the inferior strata of 
coal.get ignited. The fire bums down¬ 
wards, and the smoke is forced to tra¬ 
verse the upper layers of burning coal; 
the oonsequenoe is, perfect combustion. 
A fire s(f made will go on bumine for 
six, eighty or even ten hours, wimout 
poldng, without adding fresh coal, or 
any interfmenos wiutever. There is 
little or no smoke, and scarcely any 
aahea; the fire gives out a pleasant and 
uniform glow. We have put this mat- 
,ter to %be test of experiment, and fed 
I wdl mti^ed that- we arq rendering a 
seisfito to our readers by earnestly re* 
oonbendingthem to try the plan forth. 

The members of our profession 
ire BO dosdy associated with all classes 
> of t&e community, that they will at once 
make this improvement known to the 
whole of the public. 

" Several pages of our joumd might 
te occupied by dwelling on the many 
benefidd consequences that would at¬ 
tend the universal adoption of this sys¬ 
tem. It may ate enough to point out a 
few. The saving of cod is immense. 
The avoidance of smoke is not only an 
immediate comfort to the inmates of 
each house, but the aggregate result in 
London would be a materid abatement 
of a growing nuisance—the iuoreased 
impurity of the air of the rfietropolis. 
Poking the fire, shovellipg- up cinders, 
throwing in ood„ and replenishing cod- 
scuttles, dfcannoyanoes that most per¬ 
sons hov^^o often experienced. A 
fire made on the ^lan recommended will 
bora the whole mght without touching 
ana without watching. The fire in Dr. 
Amott’s stove is made on a similar ptin- 
cf);>le. The same otd is to a great ex¬ 
tent accomplished. It has the advan¬ 
tage of bemg applicable to the stoves in 
common use. It is tiierefore a boon of 
which every one may partake. The dis¬ 
coverer is en^ed to the thanks of the 
community.'* \ . 
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CUBIOU8 g^TAFHa 

A MNMC entitled “A CbBee* 
Hontf Oartom, ItUwMng, and 
FaeMm BpUogiihs, 'Monmmtcd 
lnieriptkm»,'* 4x., by Joeeph 
. Simpson, Itafl Just appeereA 
The following are a few sped* 
mens of the absurd Inscrip- 
tloDS by which th^ taUete 
cmnmemorative of the dead 
are sullied;— 

os A LDTBItnBAPXg: 
Cottons and cambrics, all adieu, 
And miidlns, too, farewell; 
Plain, striped, and figured, old 
and new, „ 

Three quarters, yard, or ell; 
By tiilH and yard IVe mea¬ 
sured ye. 

As customers inclined; 

The ohurchyaanl now haa mea¬ 
sured me, , 

And nails my coffin bind, 
mm oimwAixow chobcbtabd, 

COBNWALL. 

(It may be read either bach- 
ward or forwards.) 

Shall we all die? 

We shall die all 
All die shall we— 

Die all we shalL 

nOK TBKTFOBD CHIIBCBTAan. 

My grandfather waa burled 
here, 

My cousin Jane, end two uncles 
dear; 

My faQter perished with an in¬ 
flammation in the thighs. 
And my sister dropped down 
dead in the Minorles I 
But the reason why I'm here 
Interred, according to my 
thinking, *• • 

Is owing to my goodlirthgand 
hard drinking. 

If, therefore, good Ghrlstiana, 
you wish to lire long^ 

Don’t d-ink too much wine, 
brandy, gin, or anything 
strong. 

mw BBECON CHUBOHTABia 
Ood be praised 1 
Sere b Mr. Dudley, senior. 
And Jane, his wife, also, 
Whtf whUst living; waa hb 
superior; 

But see what death can da 

j / 


Two of hb eons also UeAere, 

^ One Walter, t’ottter Joe; 
They all of them went in the 
year 1610 ^low. 

We have ourselves collected 
many curious epltoidis In our 
time.' The foUowing b upon 
our memory 

Tb my request; 

My bmes may rest 
Within this chest; 
Without miflesU 

"Wfi are glad to mark an 
Improvement In the general 
character of InscrlptlonB upon 
tombs. It waa high time that 
sunih gross absurdity should 
cease to mock the solemnity of 
death. 


An Irish Journal says the 
following bill was presented by 
a farrier:—"To curing your 
pony that died yesterdi^, 
£l la." 


A oxmxmuN dining with a 
parsimonious man, was request¬ 
ed to take a second glass of 
Cape wine at dinner." “No, 
thank you," said he, "I never 
dOHMe the CtgM.” 

A HtmouBiST remarking 
upon the dispute pending be¬ 
tween the teetotallers and 
the "jolly ftill" Imttlers of a 
borough, termed it the " War 
of the :^d and White iToiea" 


At a ford In North Notte, 
near OUerton, b a board with 
the following Insoilptton: — 
" Take notice, when dhis board 
loader water; the river b 
Imjpasaabto.” ^ 


A WKTBSii orator, in a late 
swang wang address to the 
unterrlfled voters of„Comopo- 
Ib, said that to save hb coun¬ 
try. a patriot should be wil|lng 
to ole, even If it tost him hb 
life. It b unnecessaiy to say 
that " them " sentimenb met 
with a "triumphant echo" 
fbooMhe assembled multhude. 


AiX'UNDEa ^mr, an Inland 
Revenue officer in Seotbnd, 
beini dbmbsed from hb em¬ 
ployment finr mbcondact, an 
entry waa made in a bookhept 
fnsthe purposa es follows:-^ 
" A Gun dladusyed for atbking 
a false report” 


A wiTWK BS in the 'Court of 
Common Floaa lately gave her 
name as "Elisabeth Martb^ 
Selina Georgina Augusta Cu- 
hom Burrows." This, she 
said, was "her Christendom 
name," but she did not in 
general "write it in ftalL" 

41 - 

A voqtio widow was asked 
why she was going to ti^e an¬ 
other husband so soon ^ter 
the death Soothe first. “ 
la I” said she, " I do it to pre¬ 
vent fretting myself to death 
on account of dear Tom.” 


As proof of the foot that 
girls are useful articleB, and 
that the world could not very 
well get along without them, 
a late writer states it aa a fact, 
that if all the girls were dr|veu 
out of the world in one gene- 
l^ration, the boys would all go 
out after them. 

A KSN very much intoxi¬ 
cated Bent to prison. 

''Why don’t you bail him 
out?" inquired a bystander. 
“ Ball him out I" enfiolmed 
the other, “ you oouhlnt 
pump him out!" 

Milton, when Mind, mar¬ 
ried a sbraw. The Duke of 
Buckingham colled* her a rose. 
“ I am no judge of colours," 
replied Milton, "but 1 dare 
say you are right, for I feel 
the thorns daily." 


DiBDiN had a horse wlilch 
he called GrapAy. “ Veiy odd 
name I” said Oxenbuty. “Not 
at all," resppnded Tom;" when 
I bought bim, it was Buy-c- 
Graphy; when I mouifii him, 
it’s To^-o-Oraphyf and when Ii. 
want him to go, It’s Gss^ 
GrqpAy." 
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QAIlDEli^lNQ FOB MABCH.* 

• 

SlOTB AND Obeenhousb.— Put cuttingB 
Bad geedlings of the tender and choice 
annuale sown last moyth into thnmb- 
pots^from which tljey are to be shifted 
at a more advanced stage, and shift all 
plants that require repotting (leaving 
the most forwa^ to tbe end of this or 
until the succeeding month), and make 
cuttings of Hydrangias and Fuchsias, 
and keep up a moist temperature of 
about 70 degrees for a few days, until 
the repotted plants acquire new roots in 
the fresh mould, and the cuttings strike 
theirs jn a Aild bottom heat. For 
almost all the plants the mould may be 
composed of rich maiden earth (rotten 
^turf preferable ^ any other), leaf mould 
and saild iunCbout equal proportions; 
and for the lower stratum in the pots 
charcoal is excellent, for it acts as a 
dr^ below, and if a charred stick be 
placed vertically in a pot, it becomes a 
conductor of moisture to the roots of 
the planl^ which, without some such 
management, are so frequently in dry 
earth. Ground bones mixed with the 
charcoal have a permanently good effect. 
The depth of these porous substances 
should be a thii'd of tlie whole filling 
for very delicate plants, such as heaths, 
and indeed for cuttings of almost all 
house plants. 

The temperature of the greenhouse 
should be mueh lower, though ,pot 
below 40 degrees during any part of the 
month, and fires will be unnecessary as 
the month advances. The flowei'ing 
plants should not be crowded or left 
unventilated, but the mord or less fre¬ 
quent admission of fresh air vrill depend 
very much on the size of the houSe and 
the number of plants; in a small and 
full ho\w the necessity ffir admitting 
fresh air will be more urgent than 
under clpposite circumstances. Plants 

---1- 

* These excellent and instAotlon# 

In gardening an chiefly derived from Hool- 
aton and Wrignt's “Gardenw,” pubUahed 
at la. Sd., a worft which. In addition to the 
monthly directions, contains instnictionfl in 
the general prindples of gardening that will 
prove invaluable. 


FOIL MABCB. 

—a-__ 

that have ceased flowering should be 
removed from the greenhouse to the 
conservatory or garden frames, to maVa 
,way for others about to blow. 

* Mr. Barnes, eardenet- to Lady BoUe, 
in Devonshire, ^ been in the habit of 
using fragments df charcoal of different 
nzes with unsifted fibry soil and peb¬ 
bles, in pot culture of every description 
for upwards of tweflty years, and with 
the most beneficial effects. He wb» led 
to use it from seeing the luxumnee of 
grass and weeds in a wood where the 
oharcoal dust had got among them. He 
tried it first with cucumbers, and then 
with other soft wowing plants, and 
most kitchen ^oraen plants in drills. 
Whether the mould should be unsifted 
and therefore rough, or fine, should 
depepd, however, on the nature of the 
plwts for which it is intended. The 
editor of the Qardene/a Chronicle lays 
down as a rule, that soft-wooded plants, 
such os Fuchsias and some of the 
Clerodendrona, should be quite fine 
(he assumes that they are to be first 
put into small pots and to be shifted 
into larger), in or^er to let the roots 
occupy every part|f||r' of it in a few 
months. The oomptet for permanent 
woody plants, on the contrary, should 
be very rough. 

Observe ^e ^fgjitions for the pre¬ 
ceding month rf»p^ing Auiiculas. If 
they be under frigaes, open the sashes 
every fine day, keep them warm at 
night, vrater very moderately until they 
have opened their fldwers, when even 
a soft shower woul(^ be injurious to 
them, and shade them from much light 
to prevent their trusses from being 
drawn : those (of a olioice kind) which 
produce, two hearts should be deprived 
of thtf 'weaker, and no buds except 
those in'the centre should be left: a 
very brilliant sun injures Polyantbnses 
gn blow by blanching tbe edges of the 
flower—^protect them also. 

Fine Carnations that have been under 
MmeS'Sbould be put into nine or ten- 
inoh ppts, or, if their roots be not much 
matted, into smaller ones, from which 
they should be aftenrwards shifted; when 
potting them, take oars that do wiro 
worm dips throng your fingers in the 
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oompost, 6 V«V 7 piurticle of which ought 
to M narrowly examined; prese the 
balls rpnAd their roots gentVi so as to 
fix them firmly in the pots. ^ ^ 

Continue to fdrce fr^s, dioice voge* 
tables and roses, &c. 

FbxubA—I n the e^ly mdon pilv the 
flowers may now require'to be impreg* 
Vated : the. plants put out last mon^ 
Ml^ht to be well rooted the middle of 
ttiis month; draw earth to the roots if 
iiey require it. 

Give the same oaare to eucnmbors as 
to ventilation, watering, and linmg, and 
make fresh beds for later crops.—^Pro¬ 
tect all your potted^plants and cuttings 
in frames, and give aii^to them whm 
you can. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias; prick out two 
inches apart those that were sown last 
month, pot rooted cuttings of them 
under frames, and lay the tubers that 
are to be planted out next month into 
hotbeds to make them push. 

Flowzb Gahdxn. —Guard Tulips and 
Ranunoulusea from heavy rains and 
frost; the latter swell after much rain, 
and frost succeeding uyures them ex¬ 
tremely. A top dressing of rotten 
oompost at the commencement of the 
month will be serviceable to Puisies. 
Fork and dress all fiower-beds and bor¬ 
ders, taking care not to loosen the roots 
of the plants, and scatter lime, salt, or 
soot, to destroy snails and grubs, which 
will however be more effectively de¬ 
stroyed by the activity of a sea guU 
with clipped wings, wmch may be en¬ 
couraged to roam about the garden at 
pleasure. 

Transplant aunuab and biennials 
■own last autumn. 

Eitohen GABDEN..^«TSeakale is now 
abundaUt for the table, by merely 
taking the trouble of blanching the 
■boots, and covering the crowns with 
sifted coil ashes, sand, peat, mould, os 
tan; frosh sowings or plantations of it 
will, hpwever, be always necessary at 
this season, to keep up successions of 
plants, if they be wanted for forcing in 
the early part of the winter; if yearUug 
plants are used instead of seed (which 
is, however, more certain of suocei^ 
the best plants being those which ^ow 


without removal from thq places where 
the seed was dropped), a jear is gained: 
for the same puipose, roots of rhubarb 
may now he partM, and put into fresh 
plantations. Asparagus and Elford’s 
scarlet'Stalked* rnuharb (the fQpmar 
much more so), if tvanted for the table 
^ly, must be forced by a heavy cover¬ 
ing of fermenting litter over the beds, 
or by digging trenches between them as 
wide as the breadth of the alleys will 
allow, two and a half or three feet deep, 
and filling them up with litter, of which 
some should also be laid on hoops over 
the beds. When you have obtained and 
out the crop^ remove, litter from 
the trendies, and fiU Ihma v^th licfc 
mould, into whidi the fibres qf the 
aspara^B may strike freely. The dis¬ 
advantage of mrcing aspwgus (severely 
is, that it wiU not bear a repetition of 
the same treatment* for three years—a 
serious matter with a vegetable which 
cannot bear forcing at all until it. is 
four years’ old, double the age sufficient 
for seakale and rhubarb raised from 
seed. 

A rich, deep, and sandy loam is the 
most suitable for those three valuable 
plants, and if the soil he naturally dif¬ 
ferent, it muB^ be rendered appropriate, 
as nearly as possible, for asparagus, by 
combination with sea sand, loan^ de¬ 
composed turf, and a large quantity of 
the richest manure^ such as that from 
a slaughter-house. Seakale does not 
demand so much depth qf rank soil as 
asparagus, or rhubard, which is tap- 
rooted. Sea-weed is an admirable con- 
diment in their fqod; the method of 
pTopagatingithem sdl is almost the same. 
After deep trenching and blending of 
the manuring substimces with the bot¬ 
tom layer of mould, and throughout 
the whole oC it, form the ground (for 
asparagus) into beds four feet wide, 
with alleys of two feet intervening, and 
to prayent any future irregularities in 
^dressing the beds and digging the alleys, 
fix short stout stakes permanently at 
every comer of each bed, s6 that 
strobing the line firom end > to end 
during tiiose operations, the beds may 
be kept at their orimnal breadth: mark 
two dklls nine m^es from the edges 
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of the bed^ and one m the centre fifteen 
inches from ■those outer ones ; drop the 
seed in patdxea'(to J>e thinned after- 
nrards), and cover it Trith an inch of 
earth. Yon may take a crop of onions 
and radishes (very thiply sown broad¬ 
cast^ the Jlrsf year. The distances for 
seal^le and rhubarb between the drills 
should be two feet, and if the seed have 
been dropped irregularly in the drill, 
the plants must be thinned out to two 
or two feet and a half apart. Economy of 
seed,however, demands that it should be 
dropped only where actually required. 

" The third spring several stalks m4y 
be gathered from each plant, and the 
fourth #pring^e plantation will be in 
full bearing. Bnoepting in the first 
spring after sowing, no spring dressing 
lis* required tillJUEay, after the crop has 
been g&theififi. The London market 
gardeners plant tj^ie seakale in rows 
^m four to six feet apart, and every 
autumn, after the leaves have died 
down to the surface, they dig a trench 
between the rows, and cover the plants 
with soil to the depth of a foot. As the 
crop is gathered, tbe ridges so fonned 
are levelled down, and a orop planted 
between. By this mode, the whole 
produce of the plant is gathered at 
once, eveiy part of it bcAog completely 
blanched and tender." 

Make plonthtions of artichokes, which 
will grow very well in a stiff s^ pro¬ 
perly managed, though a lioh friable 
loam will be for better for them, as/or 
all moductions generally. Trench, or 
at least dig the ground deeply; then 
stretch yow line, open holes fifteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve inches 
deep, three feet apart; pift two well- 
root^ offsets into each hole^ with the 
tops above ground, and manure round 
the roots; ^en draw the line for the 
next row four feet dishmt frorii the 
first, and proceed as before, digging 
good manure into the intervals. Planin 
put down early this month will produce 
some heads at^ the end of anftimn.H 
Dress the established plantations, level¬ 
ling the trenclfts, removing superfluous 
stools and blending the litter, which 
had been protecting the plant^ with 
the soil- 


Jerusalem artichokes, once planted, 
will take oare of themselves; hke po 
tatdes, they have a disposition to renew 
their growth from the tubers left in the 
jiground during the winter; ^e best 
way of propa,^^ng them, however, is 
by planting sets, of the tuber iu well- 
manured ariUs, exactly as potatoes are 
cultivated; any soil is good enough for 
them, though that •which is Ught and 
sandy is the best. Once establuhed, it 
is pot easy to get rid of them, as any 
foaotional part of a tuber that has on 
eye will grow. 

^ Do not lose a season for any of your 
kitchen garden se^, most of the com¬ 
mon BO^ of ivhi^ however, be 
now sown in sheltered borders, if the 
ground be in a good state. Turnips 
and radishes, will require a warm bed, 
and fhough French beans may be sown 
agamst a south vmll, their success is 
doubtful if they be put down befuro the 
end of the month at soonest. Do not 
omit sowing the' seeds of Brussels 
sprouts, as )^1 as that of the savoy, 
borecole, and successions of peas and 
beans. When you have levelled the 
ribbed and winter-manured ground for 
carrots and parsnip, sow both crops in 
sufficiently wide dnlls, leaving a greater 
breadth, however, before those of the 
latter than of the formef—say sixtemi 
inches—an4 thin the plants to eight 
inches asunder : stake peas, plant and 
earth up cabbages, transplant cauli¬ 
flowers and lettuces, and put down cut¬ 
tings of pot herbs, and ofiwts of chives; 
pick up and rb-make gravel, and mow 
turf walks; dig and rake borders. The 
planting of fruit-trees may be proceeded 
with, but thedetidls are .not given until 
the operations of Octobte or hTovomber 
are considered, which are better months 
for the purpose. Mulch the valuable 
kinds, especially if newly planted, to 
keep out drought. The planting of 
Evergreens had better be postponed till 
next month: if you do plant or trans¬ 
plant, ttake them well, or the wind will 
shake them severely. Psg down roses, 
and fiifirii the pruning of them; lay 
some, and take off suckers; slip aud 
part roots of various plants. Dig the 
ground in the nursezy totween the rows: 
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prick out seedling^' and plant cutianga 
and slipa, and put down acorns, kernels, 
and b^erriaa of various kinds, rin beds of 
welbprepared earth. 

Fbuit Qaboek.—P rotect the blos¬ 
soms of Peaches, &c.,in the open garden 
from frost,and sharp .winds, and lay 
manure over their roots if you have not 
done BO before. 

The pnming of fruit-trees ought to 
have been finished at or before the 
commencement of this month. 

The important operations of grafting 
are to be proceeded with; its modes 
are very numerous, but whatever be 
the method, it is ^ential that the 
scion and stock be stQeast of the same 
genus, if not varieties of the same 
pecies. 

There are exceptions to this as to 
most geneial rules. The medlar •'and 
the pear will unite with the hawthorn, 
though the genera be different, because 
they happen to have some peculiar 
assimilations of organisation and tem¬ 
perament, the want of which prevents 
the union of other trees, as of the peach 
with the cherry, and of the apple with 
the pear; the latter indeed may be 
grafted, but they do not thrive well. 

For small grafts of fruit-trees, Bose- 
trees. Pelargoniums, Camellias, &c., a 
cement of these ingredients is excellent: 
Rosin, one part; pitch, ditto; bees'- 
wax, half-part; to be melted together, 
and applied with a small painting brush 
or a few feathers together over the 
thread. A man accustomed to this me¬ 
thod of grafdng (no favourite with our 
gardeners, however) can graft one hun¬ 
dred or more stocks in a day. 

It is by cleft-grafting, however, that 
the French prejn^ate their numerous 
varieties of ]^ses in spring: they con¬ 
sider it the most simple and certain 
method, if care is ttken during the 
summer ^ pinch the shoots of the Rose 
grafts to from four to six inches to 
make them branch, and to rub off most 
of the buds at the lower end. The 
French gardeners obtain Boses in two 
months from the time of grafting, and 
for stocks they use Dog-briers at least 
two years old, which are removed from 
the hedges and forests. Those taken 


from a light soil are best, because their 
capillary roots ore iflore abundant than 
those of Dogrose.Drihrs raised in a 
stiff one, to the nursery in the previous 
oautumn, and planted closely' in rows 
eighteen inches |iaaunder, each stock 
being tied at two points to two tspns- 
verse stakes fastened to upright ones. 

Side-grafting may be usefully resorted 
to for supplying a branch in a v^ancy, 
or, ^Torthecakeof having different kinds 
of flowers and fruits upon the same tree;” 
but it is better to graft on the side 
branches than on the main stem, because 
in ' consequence of the flow of the sap 
not being interrupted by heading down 
the tree, the success o^this ^^nd of 
grafting is more unoeitain tha;^ almost 
any other method. 

A mode of side-grafting, termed by the 
French gardenei‘splaca( 7 e (Sneering), is 
employed by them (for Pelargoniums 
and Camellias. It consists in attaching 
the graft, which is a thin layer of tihe 
bark, with a bud attached to the stock, 
from which a coiTesponding slice is 
smoothly detached to give place to it. 

When the stock and graft are of the 
same size, and that a convenient one, 
they may be easily united by ordinary 
splicing; but fo obtain more points of 
contact, and to fix them firmly together, 
the bark at each extremity, where the 
knife first entered, should be raised a 
little, to admit its lapping over the 
narrow end of the splice, which must 
be beatly bevilled to make it fit closely. 

Graft and inarch Camellias, Ac. 

Herbaceous plants, such as the Dahlia 
and Pesony, may now be propagated (as 
a matter of*uuriosity) with a dormant 
eye, that is by inser^g a bud on the 
neck bf the tubercle in a small hole 
made t6 receive it, and so that the base 
of the bud dnall be on a level mth the 
surfiice of the tubercle. Grafting-wax 
must be applied to the edges. If the 
tuber he potted and put in heat under 
cgla8S,<«he bud which is not to be covered 
with earth will push. A growing shoot 
inBl;ead' of *a bud may bs inserted in a 
later period of the year, when the 
natural season for the vegetation of 
these plants luui arrived. 
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A SHAJ)OW 9N THE ROOF. 

. BT LZWIS.MTBTLfl. 

1 

Hoke is a foretaste of Heaven ! ^ At^ 
least, so I could not help thinking, 
wtiile the firenlogs glowed with the 
br%ht flame that jetted^against their 
ruddy cheeks. 

I had been musing dn the endless 
chances there were in a mai^ life; the 
varied views we take, as we ^t on; the 
ceaseless turmoil that bewilders us; 
and the greedy scramble that jostles 
us this way and that:—and 1 thought 
there was left us me nook of safety, 
whera the Aaddest world'storms can¬ 
not reach. My heart grew grateful; 
and my fancies ran on at once to ^eave 
hito the tape§tiy of *my thoughts the 
picture of fne Home Spot, that always 
melts us into lo-^. 

Everybody looks forward to the time 
when ho shall have a Hoke. No mat¬ 
ter what it is, or where the spot; no 
matter how rich or how poor; the 
golden atmosphere that hangs about the 
name of Home, is the medium through 
which we view the object itself. A 
garret or a palace; a hovel or a hall; 
pinching poverty, or Hasteful wealth; 
to our hearts it is ever the same. Only 
let it be home. The name itself is a 
magnet; and all our brightest hopes, 
like glittering steel-filings, are caught 
up by it as an instinct. It binds us by*- 
cords that pro stronger than baiffls of 
iron ; by mystic powers above. all 
worldly rules, beyond all systems, ir¬ 
resistible, and ever-enduring. What 
statutes so binding as the unwritten 
code of the fireside 1 

-drew a picture of an odd little 

moss-speckled roof, dropped down in a 
clump of living green.* It was all 
walled in with dense leaves and flowers. 
Vines clambered to the eaves, twining* 
leafy garlands about the oolimna on 
their way, and hangiug tnmbli])g 
bunches of blossoms just over mV 
head. Hdheysuckles fraured, rich 
streams of fragrance into the little 
parlour from out their ruby goblets; 
and gadding sprays burst tl»ough the 


opened window in upon the floor. A 
nWt piassa belted the buil ding^ around 
which greiyr an intertwisted lattice of 
leafy shelter. There was a low and 
bro^ bench on tlie pazza, where three 
might comfortably sit in the cool of 
the sunamer evenings, and drink in the 
exhilarating draught that di%w through 
the screen. 

A lawn of the deepest emerald 
stretches down to* the road, threaded 
by but a single waU^ on either side of 
which tire rich tuif rolls itself up iu 
srapoth and full ridges. Clumps of 
syiingas stand like sentries here and 
there, and the air is loaded with their 
sweet fragrance-la dwarf fir on one 
ride, and a dwarf fir on the other. No 
tawdry-looking flower-beds, laid out at 
such pains to catch the vacant eye; no 
gaudy and glaring flowers, to inspire 
only discontent by their contrast with 
the unpretending green around them: 
—only wUd - roses,—honeysuckles,— 
trumpet-creepers,—and luxuriant wood¬ 
bines. They fling a Ipafy veU all over 
the Bp<rt. They wreathe the posts; 
shadow’*the light screen; fringe the 
casements; hide the rough angles of 
carpentry; and thatch the low roof with 
their ten thousand leaves. 

Behind this little homestead, that 
now seems to rise out of the living 
wood-coals before me, there is a care¬ 
fully plotftd garden; where the squash- 
vines run right over the mellow soil, 
and on the rough bade of the old stone 
wall; and bees keep up their busy hum 
all though the summer day among the 
yellow squash-blossoms; and the airy 
humming-bird daintily sips honey and 
daw from the white scarlet bean-filos- 
Boms; and the mreen and plump currants 
hang in myria^cluster^ for the length 
of the garden avenue. 

A little gate swings back at your 
touch, and shuts itself as you enter. A 
clean and hard walk oonduhts you to 
the extreme end of the ground. There 
ore no terraces; no grounds; nor low¬ 
lands; nor miry, swampy places. It 
is alhtui unbroken plain, into which you 
can almost step from your kitchen door. 
It is your little kitchen farm; and the 
owner of a thousand acres boasts not 
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more of his vBsfa ihtm you do of 
your stoio& 

What phalauzes of fruit troes I The 
iich danurons look plutnp and pulpy, in 
amone the leaves; and white, and red,, 
and blaok cherries are bursting out in 
bunches from the limbs $ and pears, that 
will Bocoi moisten your palate with their 
d^cious juices, are swelling, and 
softening, and ripening in the sun; and 
smooth-peeked peaches are beginning 
to wear their most tempting bliPes,as 
the down begins to wear away; and the 
luscious greenings are thi^ting* their 
round he^ through their glossy leaves, 
to get a word of commendation from 
their owner; and thi grs^ws are form* 
ing in long dusters on the vines that 
run over yonder trellised arbour. 

A neat row of white hives is shelt^ped | 
from the cutting edge of the north wind 
by the wall, out from which streams a 
steady line of little labourers all through 
the day. They busz in the squash-blos¬ 
soms, and hum drowsily about the bean- 
flowers. They people the cherry, and 
plum, and ruddy apple-blows, and wing 
their way over into the adjacent flel^ 
where the sweet white-dover blooms, 
and beds of thyme breathe out their 
balm. All day long th^ keep at their 
work; up before you in the morning, 
and hardly quiet when you loiter in 
your garden at evening. Their street 
is never silent or deserted, while Sum¬ 
mer reigns in the fields and gardens. 

You own a rich meadow beyond that 
pasture, and the gr^s is already rolling 
like waves in the sweeping breese. 
Your heart swells to see it glistening so 
in tile sun; and you confess to youmdf, 
that there is a Mcret joy in we veiy 
thought that it is yours. A few trees 
dot the pasture-land, and patient cows 
stand chewing their cuds, and stamping 
their hoofs, in the shade. They look 
mildly at you, as you pass, but never 
stop grinding the ou^ You almost 
wonder if &ey, like yourself, have 
%* sweet and bittw fancies I ” 

A belt of wood bounds your pastu* 
rage on Ihe north side, where you often 
go with your young wife, on these balmy 
mornings in June, and gather primroses 


and violets,—or saunter thoughtfully in 
the shadows. A t&busand' memories 
your Ups cannot fAshion into expres¬ 
sion, hang up, Uke golden fruitage, 
among l£oBe old tree-boughs, and 
linger aboht the a^les. You feel that 
youknow— 

— - “Each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or buahy dell, of ihia wild wood. 

And every bosliy bourn ftom side to aide,— 
Tour daily walks, and ancient neigfa- 
boathood.” 

A noisy brook riots through the soli¬ 
tude, curling its waters darkly beneath 
some gnarled old root, and leaping up 
to kiss the leaves of the vrUA vine^ that 
dangle from the bianb^oa. It washes 
over shining pebbles,—slips between 
rank sedges, upon amud(^ bed,—steals 
softly through the emei^^ turf,'—and 
rattles off with a gay laugh, and a sauoy 
clapping of its hands, down by the fence, 
and away through the low meadow. 

Homei, thought I, taking a new start 
in my musings, is not altogether 
out doors;—and, with this thought, I 
began to paint the inn&r Home Life, 
that fuses idl our thoughts, in its mystic 
crucible, into thoughts of Love. 

A wife I—-a 3 g>ung wife,—all love ! 
The little cottage is full of sunshine. 
There never, surely, were mch smiles 
before; never such musiaal laughter, 
bubbling all the way up from the heart. 
She reads to you when you are resthwB 
and U1; and you read to her in tuma 
when rae is weary with the never- 
broken round of household cares. She 
watches your breathing, when you are 
curtained in 4he siok-room; binds up 
your head with damp and oool band¬ 
ages ; places a wine-glass of fresh flowers 
on the little stand b^de your bed; and 
talks tc^ you ia the low musio her 
soft and melting voice, 
c She is as airy as the sprite, and as 
gracefuLas a fawn; yet she is none too 
e^erealHo repay your love with genial 
sympathy, and welcome words, and 
patiept, selfMienying deedh. ^e does, 
her hw in papers to please your boyish 
whim, but never breaks a liidc of tihe 
chain thaibia^s her heart to the Home 
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Hearth. She ohais with you of Mcm- 
taigne,—and Shakel{>ere,—and Spencar, 
—and sweet Jerdmy^E^ylor; and drinks 
in your syllables, when you talk to her 
of Cordelia,—and Coiinne,—of Jean^ 
Jaeqaes, and Coleridg|p, and Eeats. 

AM she alwaya dresses so charmingly, 
too! Nothing can surpass^ for sweet 
and unpretendung grace, those summer 
momihg costuipes, in which she trips 
out through the open door, and slips 
her dainty hand through your arm for 
an early walk. Her throat is as hur as 
the fairest alahaster; and the scarlet 
just tinges her cheeks with matchless 
beauty; and as she looks at you so 
lorin^y frofti out those large, dark, 
dretmay eyes, you almost unocniBoiouBly 
drew her doser to your side, and press 
your lips to tl^ forehead of your Mid¬ 
wife. • •• 

It is home whererer she is. If you 
stroll with her ^own the green lone, 
chasing the playing sun-bl^hes that 
fiAl on your path—^your cottage, and all 
its wedth, is in the lane with you. 
Without her, it is home nowhere. You 
seem to lose your reckoning. The 
sun is blotted out of the Aj. You 
grope your way. The birds do not aing. 
You see no flowers,—^nor ailTer-winged 
insects—nor gaudy bnatterflies. Yout 
heart swells with mis^vings for her, 
lest some impossible harm has oome 
nigh her. And your spirits grow weary 
and faint; and your ^oughte brood in 
desolate places; and your hold on life 
grows we^r and weaker;—titf you 
catch her smile again in the low door¬ 
way, or fling yom* arms around her at 
the little wicket. 

Home is Heaven—say* you to your¬ 
self,—as you draw off your boots at even¬ 
ing, and ijOL slippered feet sit down to 
hear the simple story of her day’s life. 
She draws hw chair besiffe you> own— 
and looks alternately in the glowing 
fire, and your delighted eyes. « 

Foolish little creature t—you tell her; 
die sees only Iterself in your el^s 1 J.t 
is conceit I 

_ And she will shake her head gt you 
BO playfully,—«nd lay her little white 
hand over your month so lovingly,— 
and in such « childish tonei, tell you 


tiiat you are her "naughty boy,”—^that 
she makes you love her ten times the 
moro^ in rexj spite of yourself. 

As you* ait before the gleaming 
hearth, you read to her from large 
books of travels^ or from charming and 
simple poems, or flrom some sad and 
touching tales; and when you suddenly 
look up, you unexpectedly sec the tears 
swimming in her etfea. You stop to 
ask her what it ia that so saddens her; 
but the sunshine- instantly breaks out 
in the midst of die April rain, and she 
only laughs at you for your inquisitive 
folly. * And then you tell her, half 
seriously and half in jest, that woman 
is just what alu^ is now—^half smiles, 
and the othdr' half tears. For your 
impudence you get a kiss, and straggle 
valiantly to free yourself from her em 
bra^e. But your release is only on con¬ 
dition that ^ is excepted from your 
I'emark. A:^d in a sudden impulse 
again, you Vtnfess that there is no 
truth at all in the libel you have just 
uttered. 

Your friends wonder how it is, that 
some men can stumble on such a mine 
of happiness as you have; and in the 
midst of their omaaplimentB and self- 
reproaches, they get urgent invitations 
to visit you as often as they will. And 
then they protest, diatyour dear Mag¬ 
gie is BO ohamm^; and has so mu^ 
grace; and presides at table with suoh 
aimple dignity 1 They will tell you, 
when you stroll with them out on the 
piazza, they would have maiTied long 
ago, if they could only have been as 
sure of— 

' You interrupt them at this point. 
You know that it bad better remain 
unspokmi. It is flattery you can bear 
little better thbn M^gie herself. 

Your relations come a great way to 
see you in your new and quiet homo; 
amne to congratulate—some to advise 
and forewarn—and some to* study out 
secret weaknesses. But they are all 
a.ike melted by the magic of her simple 
and earnest love. Their cynical syila- 
bles^ie on then* lips. They forget all 
their own pecplexjiies, in the j^uushine 
of your complete happioe..A. They 
even become envious^ and almost teU 
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you 80 . But ,^at tliuy need not do*: 
you can read^m thdxlooks. 

Mag^ is perfection they say to 
themi^tes. Never need a *toan have 
a better wife. Never found man a 
truer one. 

—Bui she is only a ehUd / 

Ah 1 would they, then, rob you of 
the untold wealth of her early love 
—of the fragrance of her freshest feeb 
ings—of the dew, of which you found 
her young heart so full f Can there be 
no love, except the fruit of policy—no 
marriages, but those of convenience— 
no heait-riches, save those of jrearsf 
Is your shild-wife any the less a woman, 
because her love is s^ undivided—any 
the less a helpmeet, beoaise she is such 
an innocent-Atny the less a blessing, 
because she knows the world only 
through you ? , 

Must our hearts be tom, and sesared, 
and probed, and worn with the iron,— 
before we can learn to love f Doth pro- 
founder happiness lie in the broad ways 
of world-wisdom, than broods all along 
the by-ways of innocence? Can any 
statutes limit the impulses of the heart 
that is early inclined to love? Can there 
he no maturity, then, even in childish¬ 
ness?—^no bliss, except it be embittered 
with the aloes of a cruel experience ? 

Tou reason your heart into conclu- 
sions that abundantly satisfy you, 
and leave youruear-aighted Halations to 
conclude what they will. So you are 
but strengthened in your happiness, and 
grounded in your hope of the future,— 
it is enough. They do not see through 
yo\ir dyes. Their hearts do not throb 
like yours. They.would laugh at you 
remorselessly for your £ne sentimentB ; 
and tell you, a profoundly wise 
wag of their heads,—Love isn’t iread 
and butter / 

But what of that? What care you? 
You retort—to yourself, of course,— 
But what* blessing wordd bread and 
butter be without Love? And you 
stoutly resolve, laying aside l^e tender¬ 
ness of your feelings for the moment, 
that you will make your Home l^ife a 
deep sermon fur these blind relations; 
—and that each year shall be a new and 
brighter page for them to peruse. 


Your and your wife’s heart are 
knit by a new tie J^stronger, deeper, 
fuller, than any yop haee yet known.' 

She shows you her in&nt; aud begs, 
^by the. tender looks of her moiste;ied 
eyes, that you will love it for her sue. 

'-■'^7* yo® respond,—and fot^ its 

QWn, too I . . 

It is a girl. It comes to you like an 
angel in a dream. It has the initocen^' 

G t mysterious smile of a seraph. You 
m over it while it sleepi^ and your 
heart goes up to God in a psalm of 
thanksgiving. 

A new root has struck into the heart- 
soil. You feel that you must watch it 
patiently, and guard it with the tender^ 
est solicitude. It is a part of your child- 
wife ; it is a part of yourself. Ypur 
souls have been knit mysteriously toge¬ 
ther, and this is the newHovRi they have 
taken. Oh, how yon yearn towards it 
already I How yod wish it could 
receive into itself the crowded feelings 
that swell your heart I How you desii*e 
that you could read the hidden histoiy 
of its spirit life, and satisfy yourself 
that it is really an offshoot from your 
own soul 1 And yet, there hangs a 
strange feeling about you, that it can be 
no other than the twin soul of yourself 
end your dear l!|{aggie. 

“ A babe in a honae is a well-spring of {dea- 
Bure.” 

So the poet tells you, and so your 
heart believes. The countenance of 
your wife tells you so. Her cares are 
doubled; but her trouble^ are divided. 
Your symjpathies are instinctively more, 
ready, and full, and effective, for her; 
and the burdens, in consequence, only 
become the lighter. She does not now 
stop so often to humour your little oa- 

E rices but your caprices, you find, 
ave all vanished. You do not now 
exact OP much of her precious time. 
You readily give it all up to anotheri 
Ay,—and you give up very much of 
your own precious time, too. 

The^ittle cottage was full of sun- 
i^ine beforo: now it is all ablaze. A 
new life has begun withinit, A myste- 
riouE? germ has suddenly shot up be¬ 
neath the little roof-tree. What was 
before only a pictured fancy has now 
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Iteoome »living foot. Tour tendcumesi 
Ills buddddinto a ^pable form. Tour 
love has beomne'lmpiti'sonated. Mjate* . 
riot are expandmg and ripening into 
exTOriencee. The wealth of your heart, 
you pan now hold in jmur hands. And 
8 liU\the mystery lti»B in the revela* 
tion i and the dream sleeps in the 
reality; and the spirit does not alto¬ 
gether* reveal itself in the living form. 
You catch only bright and broken 
glimpses; the brighter, because broken. 

And this is the study that Heaven 
has given your heart. It will surely 
serve to perplex you more and moi'e, 
every day of your life; and the moro 
acous|omcd do your outward senses it 
becomes, the less will your heart have 
leaimed of its real nature. And it is by 
so divine a mystery, that God has pro- 
mised*to lieep your heart full of joy, 
while yet it continues to hunger for 
more. * 

But time does not stop for your 
hfippiness. It rather seems envious of 
your possession. 

What a calm, quiet day is the day of 
the Christening I How sweetly your 
little cherub looks in that snowy lace 
cap i And how she makes all the spec- 
tatora smile, as she throws out her 
chubby hands, and, w|^h bubbling syl¬ 
lables, looks up so earnestly into the 
foce of the white-robed clergyman ! 
How the soft air of the morning,—^the 
fragrant drifts from the clustering roses 
and clumps of lilacs,—and the mellow 
warmth of*the bright sunshine,-—all 
help to swell the joy of your hee^ till 
it seems that it must at length overflow 
in tears i 

The baby goes before, in the arms of 
the maid; and Maggie,—^now' dearer to 
you than over,—leaning on your arm, 
follows close behind. Your spirits are 
all in a glow. You scon# the blossoms, 
and tell your wife how ravishiugly 
sweet they_ are to the senses, thoughi 
she knows it <][uite as well as vourself. 
You look up into the stainless bos^ 
of the sky, and down again to the 
earth. Tout eyes chase swai’min^ but¬ 
terflies, and you fancy for the moment 
that the flowers have taken. wings. 
You peep over into neighbouring gar«' 


dens, and across rolling lawns. And 
then your ejFes come ba& to your wife 
again, and yon draw her still closer to 
your^dde.* 

** Be carefhl not to stumbleyou 
Caution the maid. 

Maggie releases herself from your arm 
for a moment, 'and takes few hasty 
steps forward to see that the child is 
safe. She lays hei; own cambrip kerchief 
over its face, that* the garish sunlight 
may not weaken its eyes,—and is at 
.your side again. 

—— You ask yourself if ever two 
loving* hearts were so happy before!— 

Your little Alice soon becomes the 
pet of the whole fieighbourhood. Chil¬ 
dren drop in ftt the cottage on their way 
to school, and ask to see the baby.” 
And maids from distant houses bring 
. oth#r babies to see this beautiful wonder 
of yours; and you laugh till you cry, 

I to see the inexpressibly wise looks with 
which they will regard each other. You 
catch her up, in one of your sudden im¬ 
pulses, and toss her quite to the ceiling; 
and she will be so full of glee with your 
playful effort^ that her fat little arms 
will instantly go up to you again, for a 
repetition of the^un. 

Books t—what are books to you aow f 
There is not a tithe of the life on all 
their pages, that you read every moment 
in the face of your own offspring. And 
how burdensome become your dally 
duties, at thinking of the hours that 
must elapse before you can see your 
idol child again. How heavily lag the 
moments between morning and ^ter- 
noon. You quite begrudge time of the 
happiness of which it is robbing you. 
No weary, heart«addened school-boy 
ever look^ forward more wistfully to 
his dismissal. ■ 

-Your child at length ^llables 

your name—*'papa I” 

What a fresh joy I 

To feel that you are recognised by a 
new spirit; that your very smiles are 
at last rightly interpreted; that your 
love is beginmng to bud and blossom in 
the vannth of home! 

To know that your day-dreams are 
foster and faster ripeuing into realities; 
that what you once regaled as a beau- 
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tifiil myth, is every Hay becoming less 
a £i.ble; that the ripe, red bud, is 



-Never was there such a chad, 

before] Never,'you think, veas theib 
ao devoted a father. Tou cany it to the 
door in yoUr arms, and let its ruthless 
little hands crush the swinging bells of 
the fragrant columbines. You teach it 
to creep about up8n the thick carpet, 
pushing before it smooth and red-lipped 
eea-sbells. You teach it to pick open 
your lips with its playful fingeps, and 
reward it by a song beginning with— 
‘*^h! bah 1 black sheep 1" You blow 
kisses into its dimpled neck, till it 
hiccoughs for violent labghter. 

As you sing it to sleep it will open 
faintly its drowsy hds, and hum wiu a 
baby discord the last syllables of your 
lullaby. And when it has finally sunk 
into deep dumber, you gase long and 
earnestly upon its passionless face, and 
silently pray God it may long keep your 
heart as fresh and pure as it is at this 
moment. And then your dear Maggie 
comes into the room, and looks into 
the shaded face, and whkpers, as if in 
the holiest confidence to you—She’s 
asleep 

Maggie prepares the cradle, and into 
its depth you carefully lay your trea¬ 
sure. It partly turns its h^, as you 
move to lay it down—but tbe sleep is 
unbroken. Your wife throws a long 
veil over its face, and you both leave 
the room together. 

— And are there any noisy world- 
foys, that usurp the reign of a man’s 
hearty at all comparable to so simple a 
as this ? Sleeps there anywhere a 
foxmtain so full .of sweet and clear' 
waters as here ? Can d man from any 
source So readily bring down the fer¬ 
tilising dew of neaven upon the soil 
of his heart t Is busy streeb-lifie as 
fruitful iif deep and abiding happiness,* 
as this innocent, almost child-like Home 
liife? Doth the ring of dollars echo 
<nie half as pleasantly as the ring of 
your mubical baby-laugh! r 

Tell me, busy world-schemer, if all 
your successful speculations can com¬ 
pensate your inner heart for the remorse 


that^must ever gnaw, when you reokod 
up the few short flours you speud at 
your hearth!—^if .the 'hollow voices of 
men do not mock all your hopes, w^en 
a swift memory of Home rushes aver 
yout brain!—^ii ^he fruits of suocefis do 
not turn to dry ashes on the lips efien- 
jo^ent, as your heart reproa^es you 
with their unooimted cost f 

—- But the scene suddenly* shifts. 
You are in the little nursery. The cur- 
t^B are all olosdy drawn, and the 
light is subdued and sombre. 

Your angel-child lies on the bed. 
Her face is burning with feverish fires. 
Her hands are hot, and her head throbs 
with the fever. But lips are 
parched and oolourlesa. dreamy 
eye has lost its lustre. She tosses* her 
hands about restlessly,^ and murmurs 
faint and broken syllabled *G[er breath¬ 
ing is short, and fMifplly quick. 

You bend over the bed, and lay your 
own cheek close to her hot cheek, and 
ask her, in a sad whisper, if ehe is 
cdck—as if she could catch the meaning 
of your words. But she interprets the 
caress, though the words go unheeded 
by her. 

Maggie stands by you, and you gaze 
long and anmously at your child to¬ 
gether. You hwth tremble, to see that 
the expression has died out from her 
eyes. You fear far more than you dare 
trust to words, when you behold their 
growing glasainesB. Your wife stoops 
doim and kisses the child’s forehead, 
and^genily smooths back its straggling 
hair, and talks mournfully to it of siok- 
uess, and tells it, tremulously, she hopes 
it will soon be better again. 

You cann6t stay to listen, and to 
witness, longer. Your eyes ere grow¬ 
ing mbist^ and you dash away a gutter¬ 
ing tear, as you glide swiftly t&ough 
the doer. ^ 

The doctor meets you on the embow¬ 
ered little piazza. He is a kind and 
gentle jpexit and you place full coufi- 
4 ence m his dciU. 

j** Doctor,” you say, “ save my child J” 

Hf has ndt a w(^ foifyou in reply, 
but walks steadily in. There is a 
rible eatraestness in his tread. It smites 
upon yoim sore heart fearfrilly. You 
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have not the ooimue to follow alter. 
tilt^ but remain onIhe little ben<^ on 
the piazza. The* moments seem like 
houis to you. You wish ho would 
return again, and yet you have not the 
heai't to go hack and Veam the fate of 
your*oflfbpring. You draad to hetir even 
the best, fearing it may be the worst. 

Again in the nursery. 

-Your darlmg child is dead—just 

gone I 

Oh 1 was ever such woe I 

Maggie throws herself upon your 
breast, and buries her faoe from your 
sight. You hear her low moans, and 
feel the deep, strong throes of her 
agony. • Now is that you feel the 
need of a strong atm on which to lean 
yourself. 

• £ut you havu no words. They would 
but vahUy iftoibk your grief. Your sor¬ 
rows are dumb; t]|Ley cannot find their 
way to your lii)S. Nothing now bi:|^ 
silenco—and sobs—and tears. 

You gaze at the fiioe of your dead 
child, standing by the bedside,—and 
yoiir grief looms up big and gloomy be¬ 
fore you. You cast off your hold on 
life altogether. The bud has been 
blasted before it had time to round into 
tlie fulness of maturity. 

But another moan from your equally 
bereaved wife recalls you to yourself; 
and you now feel that you are bound 
to her by a double bond, that will grow 
stronger through your lifetime. You 
keep your eyes, however, still fixed t^u 
your dead child; and the sad lines of 
the Poet sing iu your sadder heart:— 

“There Is no fold, hoverer watched and 
tended, 

But one dead lamb Is fhera; 

ihere is iio ilreslde, howsoe*er defended, 
But has one vacant chair.** * 

—— It is as Bnd hahny a 

morning in summer as ever dawned. 

The odours of the lilacs and labur¬ 
nums float through the open window 
into the little parlour. - i ^ 

There .is a dense crowd in the rooma; 
and people lofber about theSouter <^orB, 
talking in low tones. Everything moks 
dark and fearful, and forbiddiog. ' The 
crowd seems bat a banl^ of gloom. 


A little coffin, policed and smooth, 
stands upon the table in the mid^e of 
the room. Its lid is laid ba^, and your 
dead diildV face is upturned to your 
own; but the light has gone out of the 
odautiful eyes, and the prattle has died 
for ever on the pale lips. 

A few white snow-drops are strewn 
over the coffin: and mothers lift their 
blue-eyed children in their arms, and lot 
them look in silence at the face of the 
little corpse. 

And parents, who have been them¬ 
selves h^raayed, strive to keep down the 
choking senmtion in their throats, and 
turn suddenly away with their eyes full 
of blinding tours, t 

They sing a hymn. Your young wife 
—^now all the world to your blee^ug 
heart—leans heavily the while against 
yon, ^and sobs as if ^e would not he 
oomforted. You draw her closer— 
obaer to you. Oh, how much more 
deep is your love for her now 1 How 
much stronger is the bond that has 
been strained with sorrow. 

-Back again from the silent ceme¬ 
tery. Little A^e you have left behind 
you. 

The house is deserted. Your wife 
has thrown herself upon the bed, and 
buried her face deeply in the pillows. 
You enter the little parlour. How 
silent t How sad are aU the voioes of 
the summear morning aa they reach you 
through the open windows 1 

You seat yourself by one of the 
windows, and pluck leaf after leaf of 
the vine that shelters it.—How deso¬ 
late 1 How deserted I—^Was ever trial 
like this ? 

You wonder wh^ your heart was 
schooled so mystenotiMy to love, and 
then cruelly oruAhed with such a w eight 
of grief. You think there must be 
something wrong in the ordering of 
events, and your untutured heart broods 
•over unformed rebellion against God's 
goodness. The agony is so great, that 
you become, temporarily, its victim. 

— And then there comes—slowly, 
after long reflection, after fervid prayer, 
—a reoollectien of your heart’s earUor 
desire; a remembrance of your earnest 
hope^ that your infant might be tha 
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means of keeping yoor heart and^ 
and frtt> 

A golden gleam of consolatidn breaks 
through the clouds that heset your 
soul. A bright ;ny of light comes, 
dancing across the dark and troubled 
waten of your heart Tou remember 
your earl]^ prayer, uttered when this 
angel-child .first began to grow into the 
heart of your nature \ and you beliere 
f^t the prayer reached Heaven I 

All through your liihtime now, little 
Alice will ever be your child. She 
will add nothing to her years m your 
memory. Her image, enshrined in your 
heart, will keep it ever fresh and young, 
through the «sUent laftoe of years. And 
when you lie down to die yourself,— 
weary, and' woin, ^ud heart-broken 
with the world's sel^hness,—you will 
be consoled beyond all measure jnrith 
the hope of reguning your child again 
the same gentle^ pure, spotless child 
that has been for years so mysteriously 
Rawing you to her with golden- 
linked memory of her brief existence ! 

— Maggie lays her head upon your 
shoulder, and you weep together for 
deep and unutterable joy. 

THECONTBADICTORY COUPLE. 

“ I DO believe,” Said the husband, 
taking his spoon out of his glass, and 
tossing it on the table, " that of all the 
obstinate, wrong-headed creatures that 
ever were bom, you are the most so, 
Charlotte.” 

** Certainly, certainly; have your own 
way, pray. You see how much I con- 
tr^iot you,” rejoined the lady. 

" Of course you didn’t contradict me 
at the dinner-table; oh no i not you?” 
says the gentlemap. 

” Yes, I did,” says the lady. 

’’Ohf you did I” cries gentle¬ 
man. You admit that f* 

" If you call that contradiction, I do,” 
the hidy unswers; ” and Isay again, 
IBdward, that when 1 am wrong, I will 
contradict you. I am not your slave.” 

Not my slave I ” repeats the gen¬ 
tleman, bitterly: "and you still,mean 
to say that in Blackburn's new house 
there are no more than fourteen doors, 
induding the wine-cellar.'* 


" I mean to say,’/> retorts the lady, 
beating time with 1^ hsir4>rush on the 
palm of her hand, "that in that house 
there are just fourteen doors, and/no 
more.” 

^ " Well, then,”, says the gentleman, 
rising and pacing the room with sapid 
strides; "this is enough to deshoy a 
man’s inteUect, and drive biin mad.” 

By-and-by the gentleman comSs to a 
little, and reseats himself in his former 
chair. There is a long silence, and this 
time the lady begins. 

" I appeal to Mr. Jenkins, who sat 
next to me on the sofa, in the drawing¬ 
room, during tea.” 

" Morgan, you surely tnean,”^ inter¬ 
rupts the gentlemui. 

"I do not mean anything of.,the 
kind,” answos the lady. « ^ 

" Now, by all that is aggsavatiag and 
impossible to bear,” cries the gentle- 
x^an, denching his Hands, and looking 
up in agony," she is going to insist upon 
it that Morgan is Jenkins.” ' 

" Do you take me for a perfect fool,” 
exdaimat&e lady. " Do you suppose I 
don't know that the man in the blue 
coat was Mr. Jenkins f 

"Jenkins with a blue coat?” cries 
the gentleman with a groan; " Jenkins 
in a blue coat?-va man who would suf¬ 
fer death rather than wear anything but 
brown.” 

" Do you dare dtaigp nie with telling 
an untruth ?” demands the lady, burst¬ 
ing into tears. 

charge you, ma’am,'i retorts the 
gentleman, starting up, " with being a 
monster of contra^ction—a monster of 
aggravation—a-^-a-—a—Jenkins in a 
blue coat I What have 1 done that I 
^ould be doomed to hear such state- 
mentsf” - 

EHOWXiBDaB of our duties is the moat 
useful 4 >art of philosophy. 

Mbasurb your life by acts of good¬ 
ness, not by years. 

Bbobivb blessings with thankfhlnesB, 
wd actions with resignation. 

The best practical moral rule is never 
to do what we should at*<any'tiine be 
ashamed o£ 

Yalub a good consoienoe more than 
praise. 
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CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN 
. WEALTH. 

It. was towards tho close of a de¬ 
lightful day, early in the montU of 
September, that a splendid equipage^ 
was seen approaching a small village, 
sitauted about thirty miles from &e 
metropolis. It contained but two per¬ 
sons, one an elderly gentleman of stem 
and cbrnmandiog appearance, the other 
a lady apparently abouteighteen, whose 
pallid cheek betokened absence of 
health, though the calm and gmitlo ex¬ 
pression which dwelt upon her finely- 
cut features rendered her an object of 
Interest, if not of loveliness. They 
wer^for a4ong time silent, both ap- 
7 arently occupied in deep thought. 
At length the gentleman turned sud- 
idenly towards his daughter—for such 
she \fas-4iEuS<f regarding her for a mo¬ 
ment with a look of affectionate inte¬ 
rest, said :— * 

**Etnma, my dear, you seem fatigued. 
\Vill not this day’s ride be too much 
for you?” , 

“Oh no, father,” replied the .lady, 
“your fears render me doubly the in- 
v^id that 1 am. This delightful coun¬ 
try mr will soon cause new life to thiill 
through every vein. Come for me in a 
few weeks, and yoi^ will find your 
Emma the same wild, sunburnt crea¬ 
ture that used to romp and sing among 
the old trees that^rround our beau¬ 
tiful home in the valley of the Con¬ 
necticut,” 

^ “ Heaven grant it may be so 1* The 
situation I have chosen is every way 
calculated to gratify your rural taste. 
There, see as we turn the angle in the 
road, it is plainly visible—that fine old 
mansion, with its spacious, airy apart¬ 
ments, which open in the tear upon 
what looks to us like an impenetrable 
forest, but you will fini. it nUed with 
innumerable walks, which intersect 
each other at every turn, where you 
can wander at will, and dream of ro¬ 
mance and nonsense to yoi^ heart’s 
content; but mind you, Emma, not of 
love—^you*Beo I dreads riviti in the 
affections of my darling. But Sere we 
pe, and hejre’s Abby in the door, wait¬ 
ing to welcome us^ and a dreary time 


she will tell you she has had of it these 
two days, in this dark old piece, with¬ 
out her young mistress.” 

Mrs. Hdws^ the kind hostess, with 
her two daughters, Celia and Julia, fol¬ 
lowed the faithful old nurse in her 
welcome greeting, and ere many days 
had passed those dark old* woodlands 
resounded with the merry shouts of 
laughter which sent the timid birds 
soaring high abowa their forest home, 
alarmed at sudi evident manifestations 
of life in their hitherto quiet domain. 

Her father saw everything arranged 
for h'er comfort, and then left her to 
the care of Abby, the faithful nurse, 
who had watched over her from child¬ 
hood with a mother’s care, while he re¬ 
turned to the city, where his extensive 
business demanded his presence, for he 
wqs one whose idol was gold. 

He beliefiltti it the t^isman which 
would eiMiure happiness, and his whole 
life had^im one struggle for its at- 
tunmen1^.'^he world gave him credit 
for suoi^i^j^t in this, as in many 
other in^plisss, it judged not rightly. 
Though i^l^ad commenced business 
with a haodiseme fortune, yet repeated 
losses, joined with an expensive style 
of living, had long ere now consumed 
it, and nothiog but his established re¬ 
putation as a man of wealth had pre¬ 
vented his creditors from becoming 
damoroias. He had married, too, a 
young and lovely wife, though less for 
her personal attractions, and inesti¬ 
mable wortii, than the noble fortune 
which she brought him. That, too, 
was gone; and she, the pure, the 
lovdy, and the innocent, whose fata 
had been thus unequally linked with 
that proud, imperioiu man, rested be¬ 
neath the wild fifowers of her own 
loved grove. Such had been her re¬ 
quest. 

“ She would rest,” she said, “ where 
the din of business could iv>t reach her, 
and where the timid birds might chauut 
her requiem, and the wild flowers grow 
unmolested upon her grave.” 

^nd her wish was gratified. The 
favourite hannt of her early years be¬ 
came her final resting-place; and 
around the rich and cost^ monument 
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which rose above her tomb, the wild 
flowers wreathed their tendrils, and 
shed their, sweet perfbme; while the 
mournful diaunting of the ni|;ht bird, 
joined vdth the rustlmg of the trees 
above, seemed indeed a fit requiem for 
the departed. 

By Morrison this* blow was se¬ 
verely felt. Though affection had been 
but a minor inducement to the amour, 
yet adamant indeed‘‘must have been 
that heart her kindness had not won; 
and the union which was at first one of 
interest, at length became one of affec¬ 
tion. But now she was gone, and 
Emma, his only child, became the ob¬ 
ject around which hiw affections cen¬ 
tred. Her happiness lay 'nearest his 
heart, and believing as he did that it 
was dependent on wealth, his anxiety 
to gain it for her sake increased in pso-^ 
portion with his affection, till it be¬ 
came his ruling passion. Sundry means 
were devised to secure an independence 
for his daughter, when he felt tiie found¬ 
ation of his own fortune crumbling to 
atoms; but*4Lll seemed likely to fiul, 
and now, as with a last foriom hope, he 
turned to the one last expedieni^ that 
of selling his darling child for gold 1 
Could he but see her independence se¬ 
cured by a wealthy alliance, he could 
summon ihe cold philosophy of his 
own proud heart to his support, and 
retiring within himself, live upon the 
frowns of the world, whose favours he 
no longer sought to court. 

Sick of the contest, the turmoil and 
strife, with which he had been sur¬ 
rounded since his first entrants upon 
the stage of manhood, and knowing no 
higher source from which to seek en¬ 
joyment, no wonder his selfish heart 
b^me frosen, and every'kind impulse 
which his love for Emma had called 
up,^ smothered amid the darkness in 
which it had found birth. Then won¬ 
der not, kind reader, that in choosing 
a husband for his daughter^ the ingots 
of gold which his coffers contamed 
were his first and moat important con- 
rideration; and in Mr. Henderson, one 
of Emma's most devoted admirers, he 
fondly looked for a realisation of his 
wishes. 


The possessor of a T^ncely fortune^ 
which he inherited ^'mm 1^ father, 
vrith a character torpish^d by no posi¬ 
tive vices—nor polished by virtues 
4 |ither—and a person which, in his own 
* opinion, was irresifrible, he presented 
himself as a competitor for her hand, 
with every assurance of success; what, 
then, was his surprise at receiving a 
decided negative to has proposals, which 
he formally and with due ceremony 
forwarded by letter to Emma in her 
retirement t He had previously taken 
tile precaution to procure her father's 
consent, and to him he immediately 
repaired, deeply chagrined and disap¬ 
pointed, not BO much from fmreqi^t^ 
affection as mortified pride. Her for> 
mer ihdififerenoe he had attributed to 
timidity, but the open and candid man- ■ 
ner of her refusal left him nonroom to 
hope for success, independent of the 
influence of her father.' But he could 
noi^ without an effort, relinquish so 
aesfrable an appendage to his own dear 
self aa Emma and her imaginary for¬ 
tune would constitute. He should be 
so envied by all his acquaintances; and 
then she wbuld be su^ a queen in bis 
magnificent house, and, lend such a 
charm to his splendid entertainments; 
and, more than aj>l, she was the only 
one among the fair drole of his ac¬ 
quaintance who had looked coldly umn 
him, and pride revolts at the idea that 
he, who had hitherto been invincible, 
should thus tamely yield to a capri¬ 
cious beauty. ^ 

For a moment Mr. Morrison sat grave 
and thoughtful —should she persist in 
her detennination, poverty must be 
their lot—but elie would not: Ms wiU 
had ever been her law, and she surd.y 
would ndt resist it now; but she c<m- 
oealed her feelings, and c^mly assured 
him of his influence, and her ready 
acquiescence to his vml. Emma soon 
returned to her home. The father, 
impatient for the consummation of w 
evept whflih he felt to be so neoessary, 
hastened her return, as her letters 
spoke qf renewed heidth add buoyant 
spirits. She left her humble friends 
with evident regret—gladly would she 
have lingered with them, in their dear 
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forest home, uWugh the sweet autumn 
months. • . 

In Celia sh^ had found a fit associate 
and confiding friend. Intelligent and 
amiable, her society was no less courtdd 
for the {>leasuTe, than for the instruc¬ 
tion it worded; and the sptightliness 
and childish simplicity of Julia de¬ 
lighted and interested her. But there 
was one other she regretted to leave 
more than those. 

Frederick Clifton had won her first 
pure love, and they only waited for 
the consent of her father ere th^ 
plighted their vows of mutual faith 
and cons^ncy. She first learned to 
lot^ him as she sat beneath the roof 
of their unpretending village church, 
listening to the trul^ which he de- 
' clarad such force and clearness; 
ana, in their future intercourse, she 
learned to revere him as a being but 
little lower than the angels. 

• In her first interview with her fath^ 
‘ he alluded to the proposals whidi he 
was aware she had received from Mr. 
Henderson, and expressed his wish that 
she should accept them. In vain did 
she plead her wont of affection, and 
the impossibility of happiness with such 
a man. 

It must be so," fie said; “ my word 
is passed, and I cannot recal it.’' 

" Love him I cannot, and never will I 
sacrifice my happlbess by aimion with a 
man I despise. By so doing I am not 
unmindful of the duty I owe pou as a 
daughter,'neither would I be unmindful 
of i^at 1 owe to Him above, in whose 
sight 1 could but plead guilty were I to 
b^tow my hand on one for whom 1 
feel neither respect nor affection." 

‘'Emma, you know not w^^t you do 
—^would you see your father a begw f 
Would you yourself b^me a dependent 
on the bounty of others ? If so, persist 
in your course, and you will be gratified* 
Aye, you may learn to sue for favour m 
the hand of him you now affect to 
despise." • • 

“ What jnean you, fa^er f' 

;< I mean as 1 say—^1 am beggared. I 
have not one guinea I can call my own, 
and it remains with you that I continue 
so. Accept the offered hand of hitu 


who loves you, and we^th and happi¬ 
ness will be the result." 

" He lovOT me, say you, father ? Love 
me indeed he may, as the heiress of your 
reputed wealth and honour; bvit think 
you he would accept the hand of Emma 
Monison war^ it known she were penni¬ 
less f*' 

"Adc not what he would accept— 
he daims it novL that is sufficient." 

"Wed a fooT for his gold I Ob, 
father 1 wby did you teadi me to w'or- 
ship the mind, ijiot the man and his 
poHsessions, if you wished me to play 
the part you assign me ?" 

"Then I, thought myself indepen¬ 
dent—yo\i, ti fa r .fiavoured child of for- 
tune»and Wndd have been proud to 
bestow yodln^e man of your choice, 
though weidl^ had not been his: but 
those times have passed, and now you 
must secure your station through the 
influence of a husband, or sink into 
obscurity and misery.” 

"Poverty is not necessarily attended 
by misery—^it has no torrcu's for me. 
United to the man of my choice, 
though humble and obscure his lot, I 
shall be happy." 

" Emma, answer me truly; have 
you ever seen one tar whom you could 
rdinquish your present station in so¬ 
ciety, and tim luxuries with which you 
have eyer been surrounded ? ” 

" Yes, &lhsr, I have—-for whom I 
would not oifiy relinquish the luxu¬ 
ries, but the comforts of life, were it 
necessary.” 

" FooBsh girl, you know not ;^our 
own heart I You have sew too little 
of tile world and its hardships to 
brave them thus. _ I gave you credit 
for more good soise. Yop vdll one 
day thank om for forcing you to yield 
to that which you reg^ with so 
much horror. L am not to be diso¬ 
beyed," he added, assuming a fearful 
st^ness, " with impunity. One week 
sees you the bride of Mr. Henderson. 
Prepare yourself to act accordingly;" 
and he l^t her with a frown upon his 
bri>w, such as she had never before 
seen directed towards her. 

T^iat day it was annotmced that 
the proud, the envied aristocratie 
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Mr. Moniaon, was a bankrupt^ and the would not have diBgi;pOed one older !u 
annocnoement brought joj^ at least to years and experience thsm Herself, she 
the hegrt of one, and that one his own advanced and poured words of consola* 
daughter^ for she deemed it but the tion into his ear. She told hini of the 
precuraor of other iptelligence—assured .enjoyment to be found in a calm, se* 
it was hw reputed wealth more than duded life, arising from the conscious- 
hersdf her tormenting suitor sought; ness of having faithfully discharged the 
and she was not mistaken, for the next' duties which Heaven imposes on us. 
day brought with it an .humble apo- ^ It was a strange sight; that proud, 
logy from Mr. Henderson for the un- imperious man, humble even as a child 
happiness he had caused her, begging beneath its parent’s reproving rod, and 
she would not distress herself further that young and timid girl, advising, con> 
on his account, as he could never think soling, and reproving even the grey hairs 
of urging a suit which, he regretted to of age, with dl the calm phUosophy of 
learn, was so repugnant to her will A experienced maturity. And then he 
proud triumphant smile lit up her drew her gently to ms bosom; and his 
features as she sought her^ther, into burning tears fell u]6on hei^row as he 
whose presence she had not dared to told her it was not for himself he wept, 
venture since he left her with that frown for with him life’s sun was nearly set, 
upon his brow. She found him seated but for her, the cHerished idol of his 
in the library. A haughty, determinSd^ heart, whose fragile bark he %au8t see 
expression dwelt upon every feature, thus early launched upon the boisterous 
There he sat, motionless, and appa* tide of adverdty, to anchor, perchance 
xently as insensible of all outward ob- in the haven of despair, 
jects as the marble statues with which *’Nay, fhther, speak not thus; weep 
he was surrounded. She paused as not for me. While health affords the 
sbe entered, awe-struck by the solemn means, our livelihood shall be nobly 
and death-like silence that prevailed, earned—not grud^ngly, but with a 
and she half repented the errand on buoyant heart and right good wiU,and 
which she came; for the moment she we shidlyetbehappy—^very, wry happy, 
bought no sacrifice too great which Though humble be our home, yet you 
could add to the happiness of that shall see that youi" daughter is not tm- 
dearly-loved parent. He turned and skilled in those arts which render 
gazed coldly upon her, but deigned to even poverty endurable. You shall 
take no f uiiher notice of her presence, learn that happinesB depends not on 
She advanced tremblingly and placed wealth—^not on the multiplicity of life’s 
the letter in his hand. blessings, but rather results from a pro- 

He glanced hastily over its contents, per control of the passions and affections 
then, cruriiing it, flung it from him with which a wise providence has eu- 
with scorn. dowed us. Together will we study the 

Emma stood riveted to the spoty 'like book of Nature, through that commu- 
one who had been suddenly deprived nion with Nature’s God, combinhig the 
of pow^ and will. At‘leng& the violence rorb delight of intellectual and heavenly 
of his rage gradually subsided, and ergoymrat with the sublunary cares and 
for a few moments he sat aftlm and duties in which we may be called to 
thoughtful; then the overchargedfoun- bear apaSt; anH think you, father, that 
tain of his hpait gave way, and he wept, we shaU not yet be happy even hap- 
Yes! that proud ma-Ti wept. He whose ^ier than we have been here, amid ^ 
nature was never before softened by ad- the splendour with which we are sur- 
versity, was now humble aud contrite rounded.* 

as a child. Then came Emma’s turn ** You are a sweet enthus^t, Emma, 
for action. The sight of tears—t^arB Heaveit grant ihat your young heart be 
upon her father's cheek—called up every not crushed by so rough a Contact with 
tender emotion of her soul, and with a, this cold world, of which you know so 
calm and dignified demeanour, which' little. You have many bitter leasone 
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yet to lean. Wnere you look for kind^ 
nesa and aymlbthy, you will meet wiik 
oold neglectb You will too soon find 
the distinction made between thu 
daughter of OeSrge^ Morrison the mifl-* 
lionmure,and GeoigeMorrison the bank* 
rupt. If argument, or proof of this be 
needed, yonder crushed sheet would 
rise *as the first witness. 'Tis but the 
first of a long list that will soonappear; 
perhaps in a manner less direct but 
still quite as convincing to your sensi¬ 
tive feelings. Alasl that it should 
come to this! 1 have struggled hard 
to avert it, but to no avail. The only 
hostage I asm now bestow upon you is 
an old man’s blessing, and may Heaven’s 
richest gift accompany it.' If there is 
• one, us you yesteraay intimated, who 
values tke^Wel 1 have so V>ng guarded^ 
for its own intriniuc Value, 1 y^d it to ^ 
him. 1 have*too mudi confidence in 
your judgment to think your afifeotions 
'would be unworthily bestowed. Fa^ 
don my harshness of yesterday. It was 
the result of desperalaon to see my am¬ 
bitious dreams thus crumbling to the 
earth, like the baseless fabric of a vision 1 
'Twas a hard struggle; but 'tis over 
now. Those dreams of happiness have 
for ever flown, and 1 look not for peace 
this side the grave; but your yoiing and 
cheerful heart may yet pluck flowers 
from what would prove to me but a bar¬ 
ren stalk, and I would not, by any act 
of mine, interlace them with the cruel 
thorn ai^ brier. 1 therefore odhsent— 

S ea, more, 1 counsel you to bestow your 
and on him who has already the pos¬ 
session of your heart.” 

" But, father, my home as well as 
heart must be shared with you. It 
would be but half a home ware you ab¬ 
sent. But the ordeal is not yet passed. 
After the lesson of distrust you have 
just taught me, I cannot rei^on even 
upon Frederick Clifton’s constancy, ^e' 
was to come to-morrow to claim per¬ 
mission to instal me as 'migtress of his 
humble home, as he asserts I anf now 
of his aflifctionB; but, perchance, instead 
of himself a missive like ydhder one 
may appear. We shall see.” 


It is again autumn. Time, never 
ceasing, never varying in its course^ 
has rolled onward and brought us, 
after the lapse of three years, to the 
threshold of that humble cottage. 
Around it the riomy-tinted leaves are 
falling in beavtiful and Imiuriant {iro- 
fusion, while the night<bi^ is vrarbling 
forth its tiny notes among'the leafy 
foliage, through j^hioh the mellow rays 
of the rising moon just penetrate, ard 
then spreading onward and around, 
illumme with dazzling brilUanc^ tlxe 
pellucid waters of that noble river, as 
it flows away in soft murmurs towards 
the fathomless ocean; 

Think ypu, dear reader, it will be an 
unpardonable intrurion upon their re¬ 
tirement, if vrith a gentle hand, we push 
aside the foliage, and join them in their 
(iVening devotions, though all unseen by 
them ? Look at that old man, whose 
bleached looks may perchance have seen 
the fiust of aisty winters, seated in an 
easyohair, listening tp the words of 
truth as they fall from the lips of one 
worthy to speak them. And that young 
and lovely female, seated near them, 
with her attention deeply fixed upon 
the calm, good man; and as he lays 
aside his book, and expatiates upon the 
wisdcin, justioe, and mercy' of the 
Creator, her eye brightens, and the light 
of inwy^ hei^elt happiness, irradiates 
each feature. And as they kneel around 
the altar dedicated to ^ worship of 
Him above, with what fixed attention 
does she listen to the deep, eloquent 
grayer which fidls from the lips of her 
Husband. That grey-haired man, too, 
proud and haughty as is his nature, he 
has learned humility even from his own 
child; and ij|he deeijp fervour of his voice 
and manner, as he, too, offers up his 
evening orisons, betokens the chastened 
feelings of a heart which has yielded to 
the i^d influence .Heaven’s will. 
See him now, as he imprints his ac¬ 
customed good-night kiss upon the 
diedc of his beloved Emma; what does 
his manner indicated Does it not tell 
df peace t Yea, more—of enjoyment— 
of happiness—^pure, holy, pastuonlesa, 
divine? 


PUASANT EVENINCfS, &c. 


UNCLE JOEDBre iMGMA. 

1 . 

Cou^ obildran, -draw around the*fire, and 
aa your unde Jfolm is here^ he will describe to 
yooa wonder, whlohyou^nayatudy hereafter:— 
Now, Unde John, be pleas^ to show, 

'What giantsftom the earth dp grow? 

1 There is a giant bom of earth, 

3. Its parent died beforeita birth; 

8. Though it partakes of gttal breath, 

4. It is the mighty child of death. 

8. Its might is found where firs glows, 

6. Its mildness where the water flowi^ 

7. Its native forms aU o’er the globe, , 

8* Are found in autumn's golden robe. 

9. Its essence is the purest sweets 

10. Made bitter; and so are its feats. 

IL It has no tangible shape or form, 

12. To ever; shape it can oonfonn. 

18. It has no colour but in flame, 

14. And long It lived without a nanw; 

15. Though then it reigned in many a dhoBef* 

16. A king of boundless mirth and crime, 

17. It fell the father of a world; 

18. Earth's victor to the dust it hurled. 

19. In OUT days with many a guise, 

20. The nations it can still entice; 

21. For royal/d» it has a diarm, 

22. It nerves the felon's murderous arm. 

23. It wafts in genilenesB o'er the fields, 

24. And to the grave xioh harvest yldds, 

26. It gives to Britain mighty wealth, 

2§. But robs her more by quiet stealifi. 

27. It never falls to gender strife, 

28. But has the fame of lentbening life, 

29. Thougft war with blood baa stained the 

lands, ' 

30. Its victims form far larger bands; 

81. With all its strength it cannot Bt(^ 

82. And oan be mastered by the hand. 

83. It never yet has killed a foe, 

84. Though empires it did overthrow, 

86. And though it has a boundless sway, 

86. Athlmble wlUhddltaoy day; 

87. Or should the air be wanned a little, 

38. It would escape in vappur subtle. 

Now children, you may all be gone, 

To solve thk tale of Unde John. 

3. 

Tec name of a tvse that la England grows; 

A river next find that in Nortbampton flows; 
A 'beautifbl flower familiar to all, 

A trottUesome Insect exceedingly amaU; 

What misers will always contrive to oonoeal, 
And a delicate fruit which I shall not reveaL'' 
The heads of these words will give that wbloh 
yon 

Nodoubthartibeen filled at ttmeatocoiiitrae. 


r 
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6 

A PAST of yoursdf, and part of a oow, 

Place them together, yon will have in view 
/^town on the Consent noted, yefbir, 

■For something whioh> covers a part at fMT 
hair. 


4. • ■ 

In number we are flfly-two; 

A motley, quaint, and Jovial orew, 

We go wherever fortune sends, 

By some deemed fbea, by others Meada 
Id festive scenes we oA are found. 

In dissipation's halls abound; 

Four monarehies, with rogues in UMir^ 
Eadi in apparel of a sort; 

One makes his kingdom In the heart, 
Another takes the delvtag part, 

A third la armed quite mvagely, 

A fourth lights up the other thi^ ^ 

We have a pope, we have a dpuoe— 

I pray th' exprenkm you’ll excuse; 
Ow'OOiBihons have their apple seed; 

But 'stead of fruit a noxious weed 
Springs up to choke the mind’s beat aol^ 
And a false pleasure proves fleroe t<dl; 

A pack of wolves—^ fleece the sheep; 

And leave them wasted hours to reap. 


6 . 

Is a dungeon far beileaih the ground 
A Christian captive lay; 

EQs head was bent, his arms were bound 
And ’midst the darkness aU around 
He earnestly did pray. 

He ihou^t of that ICved but distant land, 

He never imwe should see, 

'Where he used myjint with skilful hand, 

And turned my as he oft did stand 
’Neath hia lady’s bsloooy. 

O 

Notlongdldthe weary captive pine. 

No ransom eould he pay; 

My deadly tfftolt round bis neck they twlnq 
And obedient to tbei^ master's rign, 

' They took w life away. 

1 
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L LanAeeape. 

3. Lrhour 

8. Ann-ounei. 

4 I>mg.gat 

5. AmbiUoo. 

4 Off>end» 



••TABLE-TALKr WITH ROGERS, 
THE ROET * 

" Bxfobb his going abroad, Garrick’s 
attraction had much decreased; Sii^ 
William Weller said that the pit 
was often almost empty. But, on hJa 
return to England, people were mad 
about seeing him; and Sir George Beau¬ 
mont and several others used fmquently 
to get admission into the pi^ before the 
doors were open to the public, by means 
of bribing ihe attendants, who bade 
them * be sure, as soon as the crowd 
mdied in, to pretend to be in a great 
heat, and to vnpe their faces, as if th^ 
had mst bee* straggling for entrance.’ 

"At the sale of Johnson’s books, 
I ipet General Oglethorpe, then very, 
^ery old, the flesh of his face lookiiig 
like pvrohinenl^ He amused us young¬ 
sters by tsdking of the alterations that 
had been made !n London and of the 
great additions it had received within 
hSs recollection. He s^ that he had 
shot snipes in Conduit-street ] By the 
bye, General I^tspatriokremnnberedthe 
time when St. James’s-street used to be 
crowded with the carriages of the ladjies 
and gentlemen who were walking in 
the Mall,—^the ladies with their heads 
in full dress, and the gentlemen carry¬ 
ing their hats under their arms. The 
proprietors of Ranelagh and Vaurdiall 
used to send decoy-ducks among them, 
that is, persons attired in the height of 
fiashion, who every now and then would 
exclaim in a very audible tone, ’What 
charming weather for RandagV or ’for 
YauzhtJH’ * * I recollection it was 
still the fashion for gentlemen to wear 
swords. ^ 1 have seen Haydn play at a 
concert in a tie-wig, with a sword at his 
side. * * I have gone to Ranelagh in a 
coach with a lady who was obliged to 
sit upon a stool placed in^^e bottom of 
the coach, the height of her head-dress 
not allowing her to occupy the regular* 
seat. 

"Boddington had a wretchedly b^ 
memory; and, in wder to improve it, 
he attended ^einaigle's l^btures qn the 
Art of Memory. 3oon after, somebody 
asked Boddington the name of the lec- 

*Eatract8froai ''RQgeT8’iTaUe.Talk,”Muioii. 


turer; and, for his life, he could not re¬ 
collect it.—When 1 was asked if I had 
attended the said lectures on the Art 
of Memory, I replied, ‘ Ho; I wished to 
•learn the Art of Forgetting.' 

*‘Dunning was remarkably ugly. One 
nigbt, while' he was playing whist, at 
Nando’s, with Horne Tooke and two 
others, Lord Thurlow called at the door, 
and desired the wftiter to give a note to 
Duhning (with whom, &ough their 
politius were so different, he was very 
mtimace). The waiter did not know 
Dunning by sight. ‘ Take the note up¬ 
stairs,’ said Thurlow,' and deliver it to 
the ugliest man at the card-table—^to 
him who most resembles the knave of 
spades.’ The note immediately reached 
its destination. Horne , Tooke used 
oftgn to tell this anecdote. 

" When I was a lad, 1 reoollect see¬ 
ing a whole cartful of young girls, in 
dresses of various colours, on their way 
to be executed at Tyburn. They had 
ajU been condemned, on one indictment, 
for having been concerned in (that is, 
perhaps^ for having been spectators o^ 
the burning of some houses durmg Lord 
George (Gordon’s riots. It was quite 
horrible. GreviUe was present at one 
of the trials consequent on those riots, 
iind heard several boys sentenced, to 
their own excessive amazement, to be 
hanged. •’Never,’ said *Grevillo, with 
great ntiiveti, ’did 1 see boys cry so’ 

’’Coleridge spoke and wrote very 
disparagin^y of Mackintosh, but Mack¬ 
intosh, who bad not a particle of 
envy or jealousy in bis nature, did 
full justice, on all occasions, to the 
great powers of Coleridge. Souths 
used to say that ’thpjnoment anything 
assumed the shape of a duty, Coleridge 
felt himself incapable of discharging it.’ 
* * In all his domestic relationsSouthey 
was the most amiable of men; but he 
bad no general philanthropy; he was 
what you call a cold man. He was never 
happy except when reading a book or 
mi^Eing one. Coleridge once said to 
me, ^1 can’t think of Southey, without 
seeing him either mending or using a 
pen.' I spent some time with him at 
I Lord Lonsdale's, in company with, 
i Wc^swortb and otiiers; and while Aha 
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rest of the party ■were walking about, 
talking, and amusing Jhemselves, 
Southey preferred sitting solus in the 
library: * How cold he is I’ was the ex- 
olaination of Wordsworth,—^himself so 
joyous and eommunicatiye. 

" Dining one day with the Fiinoess 
of Wales (Queen Caroline), I heard her 
say that on her arrival in this 
obuntzy, she could speak only one word 
of Eng^h. Soon after, I mentioned 
that circumstance to a large party; o-tiii 
a discussion arose what Englidbi word 
would be most useful for a person to 
know, supposing that person’s know¬ 
ledge of thela^uage must be limited 
ito a single word. The peater number 
of the company fixed on'Yes.' But 
La^ Charlotte Lindsay said that she 
diould prefer ‘No,’—*lTo* very oft 
meant ‘ Yes.* The Frinoess was very 
good-natured and agreeable.” , 


GEOEGE BIDDER THE OAICXT- 
LATOR—THE BOY AND THE 
MAN. 

The following account of a lecture de¬ 
livered some time ago by George Bidder, 
Esq., once ” the oucnlating boy,” will 
be found extremely interesting to ^ 
lovers of figures and statistics. 

R^ntly, at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, there was something new 
under the sun. Contrary to r^ and 
order, an oral lecture was delivered by 
George Bidder, on the faculty of mental 
calculation, illustrative (^the peculiarity 
which, in bygone years^ render^ him a 
mark of wonder, like Xerah Colburn 
and Jedediah Bdxton. fiunilty he 
pronounoed capable of* being acquired 
by many persona under teaching, to the 
extent of multiplying three figures by 
three figures, and by others to a greater 
extmt coiUdstently with the power of 
their memory to holaftots j but that in 
his own case the stress of mind became 


crowded than ever was kirown in that 
theatre of science for practical objects. 

We remember to have read years ago a 
magazine article on calculating boys, in 
which the writenlaid it down as a kind 
of law, that one faculty absorbed all 
other faculties, like the snake-changed 
wand of Moses, and that George Bidder, 
having become an engineer, was in no 
wise remarkable in this vocation. The 
critical ftculty of the writer was cer¬ 
tainly not remarkable. 

But one thing is wort^ of remark— 
that George Bidder and Xerah Colburn, 
I after being exhibited to the gaping 
crowds of onrioBity-mon|^ bqth be¬ 
came engineers; one in England, join¬ 
ing himself to the fortunes of Robert 
Stephenson; the othe^ in America, 
whither he returned with lie father, a 
poor man, after the^late James MUl, 
Jeremy Bentiuun, and Francis Flaoe, 
had vc^y tried to stir up people here 
to a subscription, for the purpose‘of 
superadding upon the natural faculty 
the highest kmd of education, as an 
experimental test. He now conducts a 
weekly journal of practical srienoe in 
the United States. 

But the charm of the evening was 
other than caLniktion. It was the 
tale, told with modesty and simplicity, 
of early struggle, from the condition of 
a labourer's muld to that of a foremost 
worker at the great lever of modem 
dviUsation—the iron railway. The 
whole man Was changed. We had seen 
him, known him, again and again, in 
Farliamentary committees, ^hting rail¬ 
way battles inch by indi, wiw a face os 
hard ae tunnel rook, with no outward 
induation that he had a heart within 
him, oh any perception other than that 
of money to he gained. We bdieved 
in him' only Ik a mafthme for calcula¬ 
tion. But Othello's story was not more 
movhag than his tale of life struggle. 
There wa^ no oratory, no trick, no bo^ 
am even flow m words without a 


very great when greatly increasing the 
number of figures. Nor did he oouider 
the fhoulty very adrantageous beyond 
three figures. But all thia tedmicality 
wqjp a very small part of the pleasure 
fdt that evenizi^ by an audience inore 


ftult in grammar; all so true, so simple, 
tibat.the veij^ words''vrerd* witnesses to 
tiieir own truth. The werld was gone, 
and the (^d lived over again wi&out 
ealoulation; and those wlm had never 
before recognised auythuig but a rough 
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•nd nnsanpalouB antagonist marvelled 
as they listened.* It. was the triumph 
of nature over artificialily. The brother 
who taught him first and last to count , 
up ten, we blaoksmitb whose forge he 
sat on with other bo^s, and whose bel¬ 
lows he was sometimes pennitted to 
blow, and his subsequent lifelong at¬ 
tachment to his earliest and best 
Mend,” Robert Stephenson, all pre¬ 
sented a perfect picture to the mind’s 
eye; and the speaker stood forth in his 
true form, with the outer husk removed, 
a manly-minded Englidunan, with calm 
]^loBophio power of analysis, and yet 
withE^ a stroffg gushing he^. In truth 
there has been in the Uves of these two 
men, Robert Stephenson and Qeoige 
Kdder, ^e ol^heroio epirit in a modmn 
garb; OrdAefi mi. Fylades bent on rail¬ 
way-making—mopey-making also—-but 
still doing the world's work, and not 
wjth a view to obtain false titles to 
shame th^ origin.— l^eetator. 


HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 
*<How to be happy,” is a very common 
heading to an article addressed to the 
young. I have seen it in the papers so 
often, that I should not think of writing 
upon it. But I belivre that I have 
never seen anything in print to tell 
young people how to be miserable. 

"How to be miserable! Well, we 
don’t want to be miserable.” 

Don’t want to be nuserable I ^ow 
so? Then why do you take so much 

C ' a to be miserable I I cannot think 
a child or a youth who is free from 
care or trouble, and full of buoyant 
epiiitB, can be miserable, without trying 
very h^ to be sa But as I have seen 
a great many young persons, Who not 
only seem determined to inake them- 
adves miserable, but ev4ybody around 
them also, I i^ought perhaps they 
would thank me for teUing them how* 
they may do it easier. 

In the first place, if you want to be 
miserable, be salfish, G^iink all me ' 
time of ydhrself, and df your own 
things. Don't care about anybo^ else. 
Have no feeling for an^ one but your¬ 
self. Never think of enjoying the satis- 
foeUoh of seeing others hapj^; but the 


rather, if you see a smiliDg faoe^ be 
jealous, lest another should enjoy what 
you have ifOt. Envy every one who is 
better off in any respect t^n yourself, 
think unkindly towards them, and speak 
slightly of them. Be constantly afraid 
lest some one should encnoach upon 
your rights; he watchful against it, and 
u any one comes near your things, snap 
at hjro like a mad dd^. Contend earnestly 
for everything that is your own, though 
it may not ^ worth a pm; for your 
"righta” are just as much concern^ as 
if it whre a pound of gold. Never yield 
a point. 

Be very sensitive, and take everythl:^ 
that is sw fh you in playfulness, in 
the most serious manner. Be jealous of 
your friends, lest they should not think 
eno«£^ of you. And if at any time 
they riwuld seem to neglect you, put 
the worst construction upon it you can, 
and conclude that they wish to avoid 
your acquaintance; and so the next 
tune you meet them, put on a sour look 
and wow a proper resentment. You 
will soon get rid of tiiem, and cease to 
be troubled with friends. You will 
have the pleasure of being riiut up in 
yourself 

Be very touffiiy and irritable. Culti¬ 
vate a sour, cross, snappish disposition. 
Never spavin good-nature if you can 
help it. Never be satisfied with any¬ 
thing, but always be fretting. Pout at 
your &ther and mother; get angry with 
your brothers and ristm; or, u yon 
are alone, fret at your books, or your 
work, or your play. Never look at, or 
admire anything that is beautiful or 
good; but fix your eye on the dark side 
^everything; oomfd^ofdefecteintbe 
best of tbii^ and be always on the 
look-out for whatever is deformed or 
ugly, or offendve in any way, and turn 
up your ncm at it. If you do half 
pf ^eae things you will be(x>me miser¬ 
able enough. - - - 

Rules vob Stxjdt.-— 1. Learn one 
thing at atime. 2. Learn that thing well. 
8. ]^m its connezionB, as ^ as pos¬ 
sible, with all other things. 4. Believe 
that to know everything of something 
is better than to Imow something n 
evgrythmg. 
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THE POST LAEK. 

r 

Mills am tinged with gold, 

The Ireni^ hear is drawing nlid^; . ^ 
JUoA yet, near yonder cloud, behold 
The 1^ is soaring ^ the sky 1 
Ifby is he there at snoh ao'^hour? 

The twilight cre^ the rale along; 

The drowsy now quits the flower, 

The thrash )tatih^oli^ed his resper song. 

J heard him o^ the wopring com. 

Herald the dawning of the day. 

And now, on fluttering jdnions borne; 

It chants its parting roundelay. 

Hark how the little minstrel sings, 

Among the golden rionds ef oven; 

While np he springs on trembling wings, 

As if his spirit were In heawen. 

fs it amhltlmcallB him there, ‘ 

There prompts so sweet a smgto floWf 
Ah! no~nQ, no; 'tis all for her 
Who neetles hrthevale belesr. 

For her who SBOunta the riouds amoDft 
For her attunes his melody— 

And thus, my love, expreesed in song, 
leall thatleea givetethefel * 


THE HEAD OHIUX 

O ouMB with reverent care thoee ^«s; 

Tbrir meek and •orrowlogUidi.t hathiad; 
Ne trembling gleam throuih mlste of team 
From those dimmed orba will more be shed 

Draw down the thin and asure lid; 

Ko look of mote appealing prin, 

No piercing angoisbed gase on heaven. 

Will atrike through ihope blue depths again. 

•• . 

Now gentiy smooth her soft brown hair: 

Shred not those glosqy braids away. 

But part the bright loeke round her brow, 

As sweetly in her life they lay. 

• . c 

Freits one soft Idss on those soft lips: 

They thrill not now like flickering flames 
They'll ne'er unclose in troubled dreams, 

To brea the again that cherished name. 

• 

But press them BofUy; still and odd. 

They part not with the sleeper's breath— 
Fear thou to break, the softened seal 
Left by the kindly tpuch of Dbaxs. 


Wnp'the white duwnd aboufher braari: 

No tremMlng throb slisU atir its fold: 

No wild emethms wake to light. 

Within Oat besom-tnowy cold. 

# 

Fold tenderly her fair young haade: 

The heart beneath in stUlnesa lies; 
Theyll nevey etrive, withUghtenad deep, 
Again to hudi Its anguisbed cries. 

n 

Oh I fleroe but brief Ihe storm that swept 
The bloom Arom this pale sleeper's brow; 
And keen the pang that rent apart 
The bosom oalmly shrouded now. 


A FIC'N1C.-^t St . * ' 

Tub lake is calm. A et^d of sunny faces 
And plumed heads and shoulders roimd and 
white, 

Are mirrored In the waters. There are traces 
Of moiriment In those sweet eyes of light. 

lie empty hampers round; in shady places 
ISie hungry throw themselves with ruOdess 
might 

On lobsters, salads; while champagne, to ebeer 
'em, 

Oaols In the hnog^ that murmurs sweetly near 
’em. 


fllreen leagum of park and forest lie around; 

' Wave stately antlers in the dimiitering dli* 
^.tanoe: 

firom tha dndry ardhes comes a aound 
That foils the story of old Fan's exlste^Bn 
And now In song the suminer wind is dromned; 
Now comes a osU that oonqnera all reaiat- 
anoe: « 

A danoa upon the turf I up, up, Instanfor, 
Away gdtb qnairied pie, and shdned decanter. 

f 

Baaall hands aipe Unked, and danoe ^vinest 
foesses, 

And agile feet fly down the pleaasnt glade in 
A merry measure; through the deep reoesaea 
How,^Iy trip they, youth and laughing 
* maiden. 

The shaken tivf is swept by i^en dresses, 
TKb woodland breese with many a jest Is 
laden, 

And Ups are cnrleid, and haughty heads are 
tossed, too. 

As none could picture them tmt Ariosto. 
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ALCOH^^^ DRINKS.—Dr. his interest; and the result is the inevit* 
J. B. N<>ilsofi expresses-the following able bankruptcy of his body." Another 
opinion upon the useof alcoholic stimu* writer obsprvesj " As to spirits being 
lants. We offer these remarks as his useful in warm weather, the genei^ 
opinion—^not as our own. And by in- > opinion is that whether used moderately 
serting them, we-werehctuated more by or in excessive quantities^ they diminieh 
a desire to eUoit discussion, than by a the strength of the body,^ relax the 
wish to enforce Dr. Neilson’s views muscles, render* men more susceptible 
up<Hi our readers. Our intention is to of disease, and unfit them for any ser- 
admit the views of all classes of thinkers, rice in which great yigour or activity is 
Milton said, Let Truth and Error grap- required.” 

pie; wno ever knew the truth wor»^ in VARNISH FOB OIL PIC- 

a fiw and open encounter: *’—“ Spirits TURBIS.—According to the number of 
are of no use in three oasee—1st. As a your pictures, take the whites of the 
cordial, when the body has been aud- same number of eggs,''and an equal 
denly exhausted of its strength, and a number of pieces of sugar-candy, the 
d[!8poBitionti^ainting has been induced, size of a hazcj}-nut, dissolved, and mix 
2nA When the body has been exposed it with a teaspoonhil of brandy; beat 
for adong time to wet weather, more es- the whites of your eggs to a froth, and 
I TOcially if it be contbined with cold, let it settle; take the dear, put it to 
2 i.*wMefate quantity of spirits is yout brandy and sugar, mix them well 
not only safe; bul^may be of use to ob- togethw, and varnish over your pic- 
viate debility. And 8rd. In those cala- tures with it. This is better than any 
n^touB cases where any exercise that can other varnidi, as it is easily washed 
be obtained is insufficient for resisting off when your pictures want deaning 
edd, wet, &C. Thus we find, in the again. 

instance of the men who were in the IMP RESSIONS OF LEAVES, 

boat with Captain Bligh, after the mu- —Dissolve in a sauoerful of water about 
tiny of the BovaUy, exposed for nearly a a teaspoonful of biohronuite of potash 
month to cold, wet, and hungw, what a Pass we paper to be used through 
powerful effect even one teaspoonful of solution, and, while wet, press the 
rum daily had in fortifying them eaves lightly upon ii^ and expose it to 
against such hardships. ** BuV’ says the sun when it is ahining brightly. 
Liebig, “ihe use of spirits is not the When perfectly d^, remove the leaves, 
cause but an effect of poverty* It is an and a foAimM wul be left in a light 
exception from the general rule when lemon abiida ^' while the rest of the 
a well-fed man becomes a spirit dzigker. paper will be of a dark brown. 

On the othd: hand, when the labourer IMPRESSIONS OF PLANTS.— 
earns by his work less than is required Take half a aheet of fine paper, and 
to provide the amount of food which is cover the surffice with sweet oil; let it 
indispensable in order to restore fully stand a minute or two, then rub off the 
his working power, an uhyielding; in- superficid oil, and hang the paper in 
exorable law or neoesaity oompds him the air; when almost dry, move the 
^ to have recourse to spirits. ^ must paper slowly over the flama of a oandla 
work, but in consequence of insuffldent or lamp, till it is perfectly black; lay 
food a certain portion Jt his forking on it the plant or leaf, place a piece of 
power is daily Wanting. Spirits, by dean paper over, and mb it equdly 
their action on the nerves, enable him' with the fingers for half'a minute, 
to make up^ the deficient power at the . Then place the plant on the paper or 
eagpense of hi» body —to oonsunfc to-day scrap-book where it is denred to have 
that quantity whioh ought naturally to the impression, cover it> with blotting- 
have been &pl(wed a dJy later,^ He paper, and, on repeating tire rubbing, a 
draws, so to speak, a bill on bis health, raprosentation of the ^ant will appear 
which must always berenewed, because, equal to the finest engraving. The same 
for want of means, he cannot take it up piece of K lfftV paper will serve for a 
—he oonsomed his capital Instead ^ number of imDrasajions. 
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METHOD OF CAUSING 
CHILURKN TO CUT THEIR 
teeth easily.—F eed them with an 
ivory spoon and boat—to be made thick, 
round and amooth at the edges. Ivory, 
being of the same hardnese and texture 
88 the jaws (uid tender teeth, the gums 
are nothurt or injured; but, when they 
are thus pressed, facilitate the teeth in 
their progress; whereas, the silver im¬ 
plements, being of a hard texture, and 
the edges made thin, bruise and wound 
the gums, and make a hard seam; so 
that the teeth cannot make their way 
direct, and, if they do out, come irregu¬ 
larly ; so that the operation of lanoing 
is frequently absolutely necessary, 
which, of course, must prmudice the 
teeth, aa some are exposed Wore the 
time they ore fit to out. By this method, 
fevora, convulsions, ftc., owing to \he 
teeth not )>eiug able to fiud tWr way 
through the hard Beam,mfw be prevented. 
It must bo often observed, that ohildren 
ory louoh when feeding, as if ill, or dis¬ 
gusted with their food; whereas it is 
frequently owing to quite the contrary; 
for, being hungiy,and over eager to talce 
their food, they press, hard, through 
engorneas, on the boat and spoon, whiw, 
being sharp, bruises and outs the gums, 
and couBe(juently causes great pain, 
which, by the ivory implements, will be 
lirovented. Those who oanimt afford 
ivory, may have horn or wood, or even 
pewter is greatly preferable to silver, 
provided the edges are made ^ck, 
round, and smooth. The wooden sort, 
unless they are kept very sweet and 
clean, oh that very account, ore the 
least eligibly and should be mode, how¬ 
ever, of box, or B\ich hard and close tex¬ 
tured wood 08 is leapt liable to be 
tainted by the milky fo(^. 

MANAGEMENT OP A WATCH. 
—First: Wind your watch os nearly os 
TOSsible at tiie some hour every day. 
Beoondly: Be careful that your key is 
in good condition, as there is much 
dannr of injuring the machine when 
Uio Key is worn or cracked; there ore 
more nuunspriugs and ohuns bfoken 
tSroughajerk in winding, than from 
any other oauae, which iiyiiry will, 
sooner or later, be the result, if the 


key be in bad ordeir Thirdly: As all 
metals contract by cold, an^ expand by 
heat, it must be i^nifest, that to keep 
the watch as nearly as possible at on^ 
*temperature, is a necessary piece of at¬ 
tention. Fourthly: Keep the watch 
as constantly as possible in one position 
—^tiiat is, if it h^ga by day, let it hang 
by night against something soft. Fifthly: 
The Wmu of a pocket-c&onometcr or 
duplex watch, should never be set back- 
warns; in other watches this is a matter 
of no consequence. Sixthly: The glass 
should never be opened in watches thac 
set and regulate at the back. Oue or 
two directions more it is^of vital in|| 
portance that you boar in mindf On 
regulating a watch, should it be fast, 
move the regulator a trifle towards the 
slow, and if going'slow, do,the reverse; 
you cannot move the regulator \oo 
slightly or too gently at a time, and the 
only inconvenience that can arise is, 
that you may have to perform the duty 
more than once. On the contrary, if 
you'move the regulator too much at a 
time, yon will bo as far, if not further 
than ever, from attaining your object ; 
so that you may repeat the movement 
until quite tired and disappointed— 
atontly blaming both watch and watch¬ 
maker, while thfi fault is entirely your 
own. Again, you cannot be too careful 
in respect of tee nature and oonditiou 
of your watch-pocket; see that it he 
made of someteing soft and pliant— 
Buch<aa wash-leather, which^is tee best; 
and, also, that there be no*flue or nap 
that may he tom off when taking the 
watch out of tee pocket. Cleanliness, 
too, is aa nee^/cul here as in the key be¬ 
fore winding; for if there be dust or 
dirt inpiteer matauce, it will, you may 
rely upon it, work its way into the 
watch, |B weU,HS wear away the engine 
turning of the case. 

, DAMP WALLS.— Since the pub- 
lioation of the Hints in Enquire Within 
(309), it has been proved that thin g\itta- 
pOrcha ^per, pasted against the walls, 
and then covered with te«w usual paper- 
hongkign, proves on effective rem^y. 

MONKSHOOD.—Eveiy one ia 
digging up and throwing out of his g.'w- 
den tee poidonous plant monkshood; 
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but care Bhoajd be ibken as to where it to be apprehended, the patient faints 
is thrown A person threw some roots from cardiac syncope, and where tin- 
on a dunghill, where tHey were eaten by dulated chloroform rapour is usied, from 
* a cor;, and the cow died the same day. ^phyxia, being ** drowned," as it were, 
If left till the summer |San brings out iii>ohlorofonn vapour, net perhaps from 
its blossoms, they can be easily detected spasm of the glottis so much as the 
as growing on a tall lax tpike of from exbtenoe of air in the lungs, •deprived 
two to three feet high, the corolla or of oxygen. In recovering patients from 
coloured part of the flower being in this s^e, artificial perapiration is not 
general blue, and shaped like a hwnet in Dr. Kidd's opinftn, so valuable as 
or monkshood, which Las given rise to cold sprhikling and turning the patient 
the English name. As the monkshood on his face and side, the reflex nerves of 
is very retentive of life, the surest way the &ce and external respiratory mus* 
to destroy it is to bum it, or mix n dea reqdiring to be exoit^. 
with quicklime. ALUMINIUM. —The physical 

A THE ^FE ADMINISTRA- properties of aluminium, the newly pro* 
TION OF CHLOROFORM.—^Dr. ELidd duc^ me1»l, are very interesting. It 
states tliat there are four stages of is ductile, malleable, an excellent 
chloroformisation. It i§ recommended conductor of and of electri¬ 

fy’ bim^o^bring patients gradually dty:, its specific heat is great; its 
underline influence of chloroform in a spedLQo gra'dty very low (2’25); it is 
darkened ward rather in the noise and also very sonorous. But the chemical 
alarm of the operating-theatre: many properties of this metal are yet more 
deatiis arising from the increased quan- remarkable. Considering the great diffi- 
tity of chloroform called for in operat- oulty of detaching al umini um from the 
ing-theatres to dull the inoreased oxygen with which it is found com- 
sensibillty, caused by increased alarm bin^, it might have been expected that 
and motional excitement. Dr. Kidd imme^ately on its coming into contact 
believes that for the latter reason ex- with the oxygen of the air, it would at- 
periments on the lower animals, as tract that element with the utmost 
rabbits and guinea pigs, do not apply to avidity. So far from this being the 
man, except in a remote imperfect case, aluminium is scarcely acted on by 
manner. The^rsC stage of chloroform any of the strong acids (except hy- 
is marked by a giddiness and confusion droohlorio acid) in the cold,—neither is 
of memory, but perfect consciousness it attacked by sulphur. Dr.' Percy has 
of pain. In the second stage, as is well obtained inte^ting alloys of ^is metal; 
seen in muscular men and women, the —of these sevei^ were exhibited, 
brain seems to be influenced, and the namely, with copper, tin, and gold,— 
muscular system is specifically affected, one with copper at 6 per cent, of alnmi- 
almost like hysteria or epilepsy. To nium deserves notice : it laminates well, 
this succeeds the third stag^ or that of and '*diiw’' of a fine golden colour,— 
general want of feeling and al»ence of the dipping liquid was qitrio acid. As 
consciousness, be ginning in the interior to the uses of aluminium, this metal is 
half of the body first; the peripheral at present too costiy to be employed for 
distribution of the nerves o^feeling and many purposes for which it is singu- 
touch spread out over upper extre* laxly a^pted. It is, however, adopts 
mities, face and head, being far more 'a§the material of weights for the de¬ 
complex about the fifth and seventh termination of small quantities. The 
nerves, diaphragm and cardiac nvves, lightness of this metal, and its freedom 
than in the cauda equina; the ^so- ' from all liability to rust or tarnish, re- 
riura itself in tlys third stage,»becoming commends it to the surgeon and tho 
a tahuta rasa for awhile ^m want*of dentist f pianoforte strings are said to 
ideas conveyed through the oonsmous- have been made of it;—^while its pro- 
ness. lu the fourth stage, not always petty of conducting heaf^ its high 
Beache<^ but the author Mlieves always spemfio heai» and the resistance it offers 
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to oom)ding.ageDt8tj)||idieatP itas per- 
ItapB the beet known tM^ilpr oulliuuy 
veisela. Btit aa soon as itll’ltlfflaieixtly 
oheap it will, doubtless, be emjdojed in 
eovering iron aurCeioea (sueh m rail^, 
pipes, fto.) which are exposed to the 
■ilznoi^h<Hr«.,,*'lt has. been fi>und from 
experigM^I^ a dean iron surface 
tw, r eet ^ ;^^adhering plating of 

BfOXiwdES.—The proper season 
for pheating potatoes is in spring. 1 
thought I would give my experience of 
the way in which I have beenxftost suo- 
oessful in planting them, as well as the 
sort to be planted (which, by the way, 
has a deal to do with I grew some 
acres last year on wheat stubble with¬ 
out any dung, dug up in the mnter uid 
allowed to lie till the lioginning of 
April, when 1 oommenoed planting 
them in the following manner (the 
ground 1 should say is a very strong 
olay subsoil, but has been well drained 
8 feet 6 inohes deep):—^We use a tool 
called a Tubal, mode in Deronshire, 
with which we make a drill as if for 
peas, but about an inch deeper, the 
drills 2 feet apart, and then lay in the 
sots about 10 or 12<inches apart. After 
they ore in draw in the drill on one 
side sufficient to cover the sets and 
leave the other dde till the pknt is up 
a fortnight; then draw in tlm other side, 
and this will be as go^ as uoeing. If, 
however, the ground is very foul, you 
must hoo again and heap them up if 
wanted. Thev will require notffing 
more done to them before they are ripe, 
save only the top dressiog. which 1 sow 
broadcast about three weeks after they 
are up; 1| ciyt. guano, or not having 
this 21 of superphosphate of lime will 
answer the purpose. Now, I have 

S lanted sevend sorts m this way— 
kOgt'nts, Kidnevs, Early Oxfwd, and 
others, ^l of whioh succeed very wel], 
but none like the Early Oxford; they 
were ready to take dp w latter end of 
July or bcguming of August, quite soon 
enough for a crop of turnips. The 
yield was remarkably good, mdie than 
180 sabks to the acre, tbe mode in 
wh^ we get them up is as follows:— 
Tha potatm being planted near the 


surface we have a tool like a dung fork, 
only turned dowm with which a man can 
with ease get up 60 bushels a day, and 
being so near the surface there has not * 
been half a bushel of diseased potatoes 
to an aere. The Oxford Potato keeps 
so better than any other, and is 
beat for all purposes.—AicAard Wdthf 
Oulcot Pa/rvb, R^ing. 

TO OBTAIN NITROGEN.— 
You ask, how is nitrogen obtained, and 
we answer, by burning phosphorus in 
air enclosed in a jar over water, as in 
tbe annexed diagram. Should you wish 
to make the experiment of obtaining 
nitrogen, take a piece g>f phoBidia||iB 
aboufe'tke aize of a la^o pea, pidbe'ftm 
a small earthenware di^, and let itdoat 
on the surface o^ the pneumatic trbugih; 
then touch thepho 8 phin 3 isjyi% ajpiec# 
of hot wire^ and coverthejar over ft. You 
will then observe that the jar is being 
filled with dense white fumes, produced 
by the oombination of phosphorus with 
oxygen to form phoq>horio acid. When 
the fumes disappear you will see tlmt 
the watw: has risen about one-fifth of 
the height in the jar, and the phos* 
phoms hae become extinguished, be¬ 
cause it has exhausted all the oxygen 
in the jar. 

LIQHTJflNG CONDUCTORS. 
—Closed windows ore dangerous durihg 
lightning, beoause the inner sides of the 
frames acquire on opposite eleotrioity 
to the outside^ and then any conducting 
body is likely to conoentiy,te the action 
on ^ inside. Metallic bodies, picture- 
frames, coated mirrors, bell-wires, &}., 
display electricity by induction, during 
a sfxHtn. TJie best lightning conductor 
is lead or copper, on the ridge of toe 
roof, yrith perfect oontinuation of metal 
(dpes into the ground. 

,QUE1^ ANNE’S FARTHINGS 
—The erroneous supposition that only 
"three of these farthuigs were struck in 
Queen Anne’s reign is founded on the 
&ct t^t there were some i»ttem or 
^roof TOins whioh got into oiroulation, 
in addition, to the ooin wlrich was really 
in Use. Several hundi^ of Qneen 
Anne’s farthings were struck, and those 
bearing the impression and lettering 
of the then cunoit ooin are not very 
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mo. The oom^A feitbing of Queen about the middle of April. Themcdei^ 
Atinn is Wbrtlv to ooUecton, from aa in the case of the black-eap, oomea 
■erm to twelve ahilHngs^ while the pat- aeveral dajjp before the females; they 
tem coins fetch from one to five pounds, are vei^ easily caught, and the lynx* 
THE USE OF SILK.—Silk is m^ed, quibk-eai'ed burd-oatohers are im- 
an agreeable and Aealthy material, mediately, on the watch, so that they 
Used ^ dress, it retains the electricity may secure them before the arrival of 
of our bodies; in the drapeiy of oar their mates,* for It is a sad truth, that 
rooms and furniture covers, it reflects if a male nightingale be taken oftm* his 
the sunbeam^ giving them a quicker song has won for^him a partner, he 
brilliaDcy, audit heightens colours with hardly ever survives in a Oage; he dies 
a charming light. It posseeaes a chrar- broken-hearted, 
lulness of which the dull surfaoes of M U S C U LAB EXESBCISE.— 
wool and linen are destitute. It Much pare should be taken in setting 
motes deanliness, and will not readily down the feet. Let Ihe outer edm of 
imbibe dirt. Its continually growing the heel flrst touoh the ground, and the 
line by manf accordingly, is beneficitu sole cf the foot bear and project the 
in many ways. Ghace and beauty even weight of the body. Thelengwof step 
oweeomething to sil k. is to be determined by the length of 

* ad ulterated CAYENNE limb. Efforts at taking l<mg steps, 
FBHnRSR^Sverythxng you take in* at oat*of pr(q[>ortion to the power of 
the mouth alnyost, saving the pure motion, are riways ungraceful. Reokon- 
elemont, water, is adulterated. The ing from heel to heel, or toe to toe, the 
i^ianeet gives the following reetilts of an lenj^ of a miliiatr ste^ at drill march 
analysis of twenty-eight samples of is thirty inches, which is considerably 
cayenne pepper, regaining which you more than tiie length of ordinary steps 
write, obtained at different shops: — in wieJking. The length of step at a 
"That out of the twenty-eight samples moderate paqp of a man five feet nine 
of cayenne pepper subjects^ to analyais, inohes high is usually twenty-four 
twenty-four w^ adulterated. That IneheS; and this will be found a oon> 
out of the above number, four only were venienfe length to acquire the habit of 
genuine. That out ofi the twenty-four using. The motion of the arms too and 
adulterated samples, twenty-two con* fri>, In cadence with the movements of 
tained mineral colouring matter. That the legs, greatly helps the locomotion, 
red-lead, often in large and poisonous and is advantageous in exercising the 
quantities, waa present in thirteen sam- muscles of the shoulders, and eximnd- 
ples. That Yenotian red, red qphre, ing tiie chest. The motions of thu 
brick-dust, * or some other analogous arms, however, should be on a moderate 
ferruginous earths, were contained in scalp, the hands not swinging through 
seven samples. That rinnibar, ver- a greater space than eight or nine 
milion, or sulphuret of mercury, was inches, beforo and behind the leg. The 
detect^ in onp sample. *That six som- practice of working forward the shoul- 
ples consisted of ground rice, turmerio ders and swiimng ihe arms at a greats 
and cayenne, coloured with redflead, or rate is most ocnoxis. It may be added, 
a ^ ferruginous earth. That six con- that the art td oomporting the hands, 
tained salt, frequently bombiifed with k^ing them down, or horn meddling 
rice and red ferruginous earth, or red with the person, is one veiy necessary 
lea^ That one of the samples waif in polite behaviour, and should be Ofi- 
admieraied with a quantity of the husk quired by all young persons, before bud 
of white mustard-seed. That 4wo c^u- habits are confirmed, 
tained rice only, coloured with red lead LONOEVITY OP QUAKERS* 

or a ferruf^nouB earth.—^(Siee Bgtqntre -^Tbe reasons are obvious enough. 

I WUhin: **Advltercaiont.”) Quakers are temperate and prudent, are 

THE NIGHTINGALE.,—^This seldom in a hurry, and never in a paa- 
bird arrivea in England aomewhere sion. Quakwi^ in the very midst of tbw 
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week’s business (on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing) retire from the world, and spend 
an hour or two in silent meditation at 
the meeting house. Quakers are dili¬ 
gent; they help one another, and the* 
fbar of want does not corrode their 
minda The Journey of life to them is 
a walk of ‘peaceful meditation. They 
neither suffer nor enjoy intensity; but 

{ reserve a compose^ demeanour alwaya 
B it surprising their days should be 
long in the land ? 

BATHING.—^Too much fatigue 
in the water weakens the strength and 
presence of mind neoesaaty to avoid 
accidents. A person who is tired, and 
remains there without ^motion, soon 
becomes week and chilly. As soon as 
he feels fatigued, chill, or numbed, he 
should quit the water, and dry and dress 
himself as quickly as possible. I^dUon, 
previous to dressing, drives the blood 
over every part of the body, creates an 
a^eable glow, and strengthens the 
joints and muscles. 

PRESERVATION OP HEALTH. 
—Our oorrospondent should refer to 
the various rules wo have given in the 
Enquire Within, on this important sub¬ 
ject. Sir William Faulett, who died in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at the age 
sf ninoty-soven, gave the following 
answer to a person who had inquired 
how he had preserved hb health: 

**Lato supping 1 forbear: ^ 

Wine and excesses 1 forswear: 

My nock and feet I keep iVom cold: 

No marvel then, though I be old: 

I am a willow, not an oak; 

1 bciul, but never hurt with stroke." 

PRESERVATION OP THE 
TEETH AND GUMS.-The teeth are 
bones, thinly coveied over with a fine 
enamel, and this enamel b more or less 
substantial in different persons. When¬ 
ever thb enamel b worn through by too 
coarse a powder, or too frequently 
oleoning the teeth, or eaten through by* 
a scorbutic humour iu the gums, the 
tooth cannot remain long sound, any 
more than u lilbeit-komel can, when it 
has been ponetraWd by a worm, c The 
teeth, therefore, are to be cleaned, but 
^with groat precaiition ; for, if you wear 
the enamel off faster by cleaning the 


outside than nature suppliSs it within^ 
your teeth will suffegr mbre by this 
method than perhaps by a total neglect. 
GLASS AND CROCKERY.— 


Crockery and glass, to be used for hold¬ 
ing hot water, Vro be.st seasoned by 
boning them, by putting the articles in 
a saucepan of cold water over the fire, 
and letting the water just boil; the 
saucepan should then be remove^ and 
the articles should be allowed to I'etnain 
in it till the water b cold. Some kind 
of pottery b best seasoned by soaking 
in cold water. Choose thin rather than 
thick glasses, as the thin glass is less 
likely to be broken by boiling water 
than that which is thicLor, for thin 
glass allows the heat to pass through it 
in least time. The safest plan ns to 
pour boiling watdr very slowly into cold 
glasses. As boiling wafer "Vill' (Tften 
break cold glass, so fi. cold liquid will 
break hot glass; thus wine, if poured 
into decanters that have been pla(;pd 
before the fire, will frequently break 
them. Glass dishes and stands made 
in moulds are much cheaper tlian 
others, and they have a good appear¬ 
ance, if not plac^ near cut glass. Lamp 
glasses are often cracked by the flame 
being too high when they are first 
placed round ilM; the only method of 
preventing which is to lower the flame 
before the glass is put on the lamp, 
and to raise the flame gradually us tho 
glass heats. 

, POLISH FOR DINING TA¬ 
BLES—Is to rub them with cold-dinwn 
linseed oil, thus: Put a little in the 
middle of a table, and then with a piece 
of linen (never use woollen) cloth mbit 
wdl all over\he table; then take ano¬ 
ther piece of linen and rub it for teu 
minutfis; then rub it till quite dry with 
another doth. This must be done evci y 
day fo( som^ months, when you wiU 
find your mahogany acquire a perma¬ 
nent and beautiful lustre, unatt^iable 
by any other means, and equal to the 
fijaest French polish : and if the table is 
covered with the table-cloth only, the 
hottqst dishes will make impression 
apopit; and when once this polish is 
produced, it will only require Jiy mb- 
oingwith a linen doth for about ton 
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minutes, twi|;e a-week, to preserre it in 
the highest perfection; which never 
fails to please your* employers; and 
remember, that to please others is 
always the surest way V> profit yourself. 
If the appearance must be more imme* 
diately p^uced, t^J^e some furniture 
paste. 

IMITATION CORAL.—An in- 
geuious person can make up with arti> 
ficial coral a great variety of useful and 
ornamental articles, such as work-bas* 
kets, liqueur bottle-stands, card-racks, 
candle ornaments, Ac., all of which have 
a novelty in appearance, and are at the 
same time veigr pretty. To prepare this 
coral, ^ocure small branches of shrubs, 
peel the bark off, and dry them; they 
are to* be dipped in m$ltod red sealing- 
*w ^; t(Ley erg* quarter of a pound of 
which should be added, prior to the 
melting, one oun(» of bees'-wax, which 
will render the mixture, when cold, less 
brittle than sealing-wax by itself. Twigs 
of the black thoin are the best kind <ff 
wood to employ for this purpose. Bmall 
articles should bo fashioned before they 
are dipped, but larger ones require the 
twills to be dipped firet. After they are 
finisiied, they should be held before a 
gentle fire, turning them round till they 
arc perfectly covered nftd smooth. 

FLORAL SPECIMENS.—The mode 
of preaemng leaves is simple. Take 
two leaves of every kind you wish to 
keep; lay them inside of a sheet of 
blotting inpqr, place them under a con¬ 
siderable prossui’e, and let them remain 
during the night. Open them the next 
mornmg, remove them to a dry part of 
the p.'iper, and press them^again for the 
same space of time. They may then 
be placed in the book intended ^r the 
purpose, aud fastened down wil^ a little 
gum, with the alternate^ sides iumed 
out, aud the name written, with such 
other observations 08 the artist may 
think proper. 

WEAK EYES.—The following 
directions will be of service otfr 
readers generally:—1. N^er sit for 
any length of time in absolute glbom, 
or exposed to a blaze of light, and 
then remove to an opposite extreme. 
2. Avoid reading a ve^ small print. 


3. Never read by twilight, nor by fire¬ 
light, nor, if the eyes are disordered, by 
eaudle-lighti 4. Do not permit the oyo 
to dwell on glaring objects, x)ai'ticularly 
*on first awal^g in a morning. 5. Long 
sighted persons should accustom them 
selves to read with rather lesy light, aud 
■omewhat nearer to their eyes, than is 
patunUly agreeable, while the short¬ 
sighted should habituate themselves to 
with the book as far off as possible. 
6. Nothing preserves the sight longer 
than a moderate degree of light; too 
little ttmins the eyes, and too great a 
quantity dazzles and inflames them. 7< 
Do not wear other apectacles than your 
own, to which your eyes have accommo¬ 
dated themselves. 

MOURNING.—It was different 
in different countries. Among the an¬ 
cients, mourning was expressed by 
various signs: tearing their clothes, 
wearing sackcloth, laying aside ensigns 
of honour; thus Plutarch, frojm the 
time of his leaving the city with Pom- 
pey, neither shaved his h^, nor, os 
usual, r wore the crown or garland. 
Amongst the Romans, z year of mourn¬ 
ing was ordained by Jaw, for women 
who had lost their husbands. The 
colours of the dress or habit worn to 
signify grief vary in different countries. 
In Europe, the ordinary colour for 
mouitiing ia black, wbicb, being the 
privation ollig^t, is supposed to denote 
the termination of life. In China it is 
white, the emblem of purity, which 
colour was the momming of the ancient 
Spartan and Roman ladies. In Egy]>t 
it is yellow, which, representing tltu 
colour of leaves when they fall, and 
flowers when they fade, signifies that 
death is the end of’ali human hopes. 
In Ethiopia brown, which denotes tlio 
earth to which all the dead return. In 
Turkey blue, which is an emblem of 
pthe happiness which it is hoped the de¬ 
ceased enjoys. Kings and cardinals 
mourn in jiurple or violet, which is sup¬ 
posed to express the combination of 
sorrow and hope. The custom of 
mouriiiug fqr the dead in shrieks and 
bowlings is of great antiquity, and pre¬ 
vails almost universally among the 
followers of Mahomet. 
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PEA-LEAF SOUP.—From what 
baa been stated in your pages (see p. 
66), we have been induoe^to try this.* 
Our ftrat and seoond attempts did not 
come up to our ezpeotationa. The second* 
was however an improvement on the fiiiit 
80 &r as colour and fUivour were oon- 
oemed; toe only denoienoy was sub- 
atanoe, and that I am hai^y to say we 
Bucoeaafully obtained in the third at¬ 
tempt. At the suggestion of a first-rate 
cook we boiled a small quantity of a 
blue variety of pea (the Prussian blue), 
put them through the tammy, •mixed 
the two well together, and tiie pea soup 
for colour, fiavour, and body could not 
be surpassed even by nudsummer pro¬ 
ductions. A quantity sufficient to serve 
a party of 14 can be raised at the ex- 
TOnse (labour and space included) of 
»om ite. to 2s. 6d. One quart of the 
strong growing varieties is enough for 
sowing, and a half of pint of Prussian 
blue or any other blue variety of peas to 
boil separately. Mint o^ht not to be 
used; the leas artifieial it is the better. 
—Pea Qrm^ Hertfordthirt. 

JOHN GILPIN.—There is at 
present a discussion being carried on 
m some of your contemporaries as to 
whether the story of John Gilpin, **of 
credit and renown,” was an entirely 
fictitious romance, or whether Cowper 
founded his poem upon an event in the 
life of a r^ peraon^e. in making 
some researches in the (Tentlnton’s 
MagoBMe, 1 think, about a week ago, I 
came acciilentally upon a notice to this 

effect:—“ Died this day, at-, Mr. 

-^ celebrated for his indifferent 

horsemanship, under the name of John 
Qilpin.” The notice, to the best of my 
memory, was about twelve lines in> 
length. I have since vainly endeavoured 
to find the passage. Had I been aware 
of the controversy now pending^ 1 
ahould certainly have made a note of it 
at the time. Of this much, however, I ’ 
am cerUuu, that the short memoir 
alluded to distinctly affirmed and esta¬ 
blished (i. e.f as far as it was trust¬ 
worthy) the fact that the celelvated 
John Gilpin was a historic poraunage. 
As 1 cannot find the passage m the In¬ 
dex of the Magasiae under 


Gilpin, I conclude that Gilpin was not 
the real name, but only tlie appellation 
which Cowper assfimed for the occasion. 
—I am, Ac., JosKPS B. M*Cauii. Li- * 
bra^, British Mpseum. 

[The foregoing was addressed to the 
editor of the rimeiuBimi, and published 
by him. The notice of the death of the 
reputed "Johnny Gilpin” will be found 
atp. flO of the “Journey.”] 

TO PAINT THE GLASSES OP 
MAGIC LANTERNS.—Draw on a 
p^ier tibie sulyect you desire to paint- 
Lay it on a twle or any flat sur^e, 
and place the glass over it; then draw 
the outlines with a veiy^e pendl in 
varnish mixed with blaw pair^ and, 
when dry, fill up the other parts in their 
proper oolouni. Transparent dolour 
must be used for this }wirpo ae._am.h :ts • 
carmine, la]^ Prussian bluJ, vi^SigriB, 
sulphate of iron, tincture of Brazil wood, 
gamboge, &o., and these must be tem¬ 
pered by a strong white varnish, to pre¬ 
vent their peeling off. Then shade 
them with black or with bistre, mixed 
with the same varnish. 

TO CLEAN MOREEN CUR- 
TAJNS.—^Having removed the dustand 
clinging dirt as much as possible with a 
brush, the curtain on a large table, 
sprinkle on it tC' little bran, aud rub it 
round with a pioce of clean flannel; 
when the bran and flannel beoomo 
soiled, use fresh, and continue rubbing 
till the moreen looks bright, which it 
wiUado in a short time. 

EFFECTS OF FASHIONABLE 
BONNETS. — An eminent medical 
.gentleman in Lmidon, writing to a 
friend in B^ol, says:—" 1 have to 
lament the great increase, among tiie 
female^ part of my practice, of tic 
ddoureux in the forehead, loss uf 
sight, and gi^at suffering in the ear, 
induced, I firmly believe, from the 
-present absurd fashion of weariog bon¬ 
nets on the neck, instead of the head. 
During the post month 1 have been in 
attenoioAice upon two young ladies with 
the tio-doloureux in the forehead, and 
savenal others with similar com]>lainis 
It is high time that the frivolous bonnet 
of the present day should be dune aww 
with.” 
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GABDENING FOR APRIL. 

Thb Fxoweb’ 6ab3>bk. — Lot the 
principal sowing of hardy annuals be 
made iramcdiatdy. The ground being 
dry, let the sunaee lB> neatly raked; 
then ^vide it into beds forty inches 
ndde, and with the back of a rake turn 
the earth, to the depth of an inch, off 
from the surface* of tho bed into the 
jJley; then let the seeds be carefully 
scattered on the surface, each sort 
separated, and then with the teeth of 
the rake ^aw the earth that was turned 
off the bed evenly over them. 

Carnations imA. Pieotea .—Pot them in 
No. 8 or No.el2 sized pots; put two 
inches of crockf^ at tho bottom; then a 
quantity of mould, got ready in Feb¬ 
ruary, and tamed over weekly since. 

iiiit shedt^ed place, and be 
carefully looked after. ' AU. those that 
cannot be potted fcflr blooming should be 
planted in good rich soil. 

Pansies. — Stir the earth between 
them; top-dress with cow-dung well 
decomposed; water freely; shade the 
opening bloom from the scorching rays 
of the sun; bed out any that ore in pots 
and want grou'in^ out of doors. 

Tubet'oses require heat to bloom them 
in perfection; they may^bo grown tho 
preatoT part of their time in a hotbed^ 
but when they shoot up for dowering 
thev require six feet of height, and 
nothing but a worm house will do. 

Dahlias .—Now put the general stock 
of old roots tP w'ork, if you have ifot 
done it before. If you are only going 
to divide the roots, cut a piece of root' 
to every eye, and pot them to grow 
slowly till planting time, fiow dahlia 
seed xn wide-mouthed ^ots, in a bot-bed. 

Tultps .—Use more diligence than^ever 
to keep them from frost; os they ad¬ 
vance they are more suoceptibla of 
check, and consequent injury to the 
bloom. 

Panuncttluses. — Stir the earth be¬ 
tween them, and break it «mall;,close 
it carefully about the roots, and watei 
iieely. • • 

Tue cuttings of all the ordinfry 
clump and laum plants, unless you 
struck them in the aptumn. 


Pottsd plants should be cleared of 
their dead leaves, the surface mould 
semoved, and be fresh earthed-up wi& 
good rich compost; and when the pots 
tip very frill of roots Jthey should 1^ 
exchanged for mts of larger size. 

Annuals of me paore hardy ]tind may 
be sown in the boilers. Tender annuals 
may be sown on a riight hotbed. 
Hardy ones, which ht.ve been wintered 
in frames, may bo planted out towards 
the end of the month, whore they are to 
blodm. » 

Holjfmthfues should have abundance 
of water; and any in the bods required 
for exhibition riiould not be potted up 
without first so^Jung the ground as far 
as their roots go, and a large wet boll 
will come up with the roots, cosily 
transferred to a proper sized pot; they 
should be taken up the day of show, 
and' not before. Prick out seedlings as 
soon as they are largo enough. 

Awutulas are now rising for Uoom 
fast. If the pips in a truss are crowding 
each other, take out some of the sinalleat 
and weakest, leaving about eight to 
perfect themselves; when they show 
colour they must be removed to a shady 
situation, covered with hand-glasses, 
and sha^ from the sun. Keep the 
pips from touching each other, by tu<ik- 
ing soft moss or cotton lint between tho 
footstalks, that they may have room to 
open well, flow scc'd. 

Chrifsanthemums must be constantly 
sbilted, and the ends of the roots taken 
out when they get three inches long. 

Biennials and perennials must bo 
planted hut where they are to flower, 
and seeds of uU the sorts be sown. 

Hyacinths in flower should be shaded 
and protected from son and rain; it will 
greatly prolong thiir period of bloom. 

Kit^jbn Gaudbw.— Sea-haie.—Sow 
tho sen in a omall bed, and cover on 
inch; refresh with water when it gets 
too dry. 

Ithubarb. —If you raise this from seed, 
now is the time to sow it, in rich strong 
loil. 

Badis ^.—Contiuue to sow if you 
r^uire them for use. The turnip 
kind will do well now. Proteet as be¬ 
fore. 
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Savoys^ hroa>li^ Scotch kalef and 
BrusHcls sproutt should be sown this 
month, about the middle, if |he weather, 
suit; let the bed be well dug and 
dressed for them. , < 

Herbs of all descriptions should be 
slipped or parted, and planted to make 
fresh bedsr Sow parsley if not already 
sown. 

Peas should be s^wn once a month, or 
erren twice, according to the consump¬ 
tion ; use some of the large sorts. 

Onions ,—Sow the main orpp. Let the 
ground be well dunged and dog, and 
BOW as before. 

Lettuce .—Sow more lettuce, and plant 
out any that are large enough. 

Beans also, if required, should be' 
sown again, as soon as the last sowing 
has TOt the second pair of leaves open. 
Earth up those that ore growing. * 

Turnips. —Sow a few, and then thin 
out, as soon os they have two rough 
leaves, leaving them six inches apart. 

Carrots .—Sow a few more, as last 
month, early horn kinds. 

CueumAet's .—Look well to the heat of 
the beds, and attend to lining them with 
hot stable dung when they decline; 
regulate the shoots of the plants as they 
grow, and do not let any plant have 
more than three fruit swelling at 
once. 

Kidney Beans ,—Sow in rows two feet 
apart', and the seeds four inches from 
each oUier. ' 

Scarlet runners may bo sown in a 
patch for planting out, or in the rows 
where they are to grow. 

Spinach. —Sow as before; hoe, weed, 
and thin that already up, leaving it six 
inches apart. 

Cabbages .—Flapt out any that are 
strong enough. Thin those on the eoed- 
beds, and prick them out to strengthen. 
Sow again for a succession, for it is a 
useful crop. 

' Caulifioivers. — Plant out, in good 

g round, some of the plants kept over 
tie winter, and give plenty of air to 
those under glasses. 

Barsnips .—Sow in a patch for^ plant¬ 
ing out, or broadcast, to thin out; the 
former answers very well. 

Vegetable Marrow. —Sow in heat; a 


few plants will sofilce, therefore half a 
dozen seeds will do. ^ * 

Hoeing and thinning crops, weeding, 
planting out greens tliat ore large 
enough, &c., go on as usual. 


A FEW PACTS ABOUT PARAF¬ 
FINE. 

Of the many uses to which petroleum 
and its derivatives are applied, that of 
illuminating is the most impoitaut, and 
the process of refining it is extremely 
simple. The crude rock oil, os it is fre¬ 
quently called, is put into a large iron 
retort, connected w'ith a n^ber ef iron 
pipes, surrounded with cold water, to 
form a condenser. Heat is then applied 
to the bottom of the ^tort, when •u , 
light-coloured liquid of d simg^»dv7ur 
soon after fiows otf the open ex¬ 
tremity of the pipes or condenser. This 
first product is naphtha, and is very in¬ 
flammable and highly explosive. Affcr 
the naphtha has Men expelled, the 
heavier or burning oil pusses over. 
Steam is now forced into the retort, and 
the thick, heavy oil used so extensively 
for lubricating railway carriage wheels 
and machinery is slowly driven over, 
leaving in the ivetort a black oily sab- 
stance, sometimes used as a grease, and 
a dark compact moss employed as a 
fuel. 

If the naphtha, however, is again dis- 
tilljjd, it is separated into a vc^ valuable 
article, called benzole, for it dissolves 
fat, resin, india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and many other substances. If a stream 
of air is driven through benzole, the 
air becomes <80 inflammable, that when 
lighted it bunts with a brilliancy exceed¬ 
ing that of gas. llie burning oil for 
the lamp is at first of a deep yellow 
colour; to pU. ify it and render it colour- 
loss it is placed in leaden cisterns, first 
treated with sulphuric acid, then with 
soda lye, and finally shaken up with 
jirater.« The heavy lubricating oil mixed 
with grease is in immense demand by 
engineers. ‘^The black oily residue is the 
source from whence are derived the 
beautiful colours of mauve, mageuta, 
losalinc, &c. 
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“THAT IvAZY FELLOW." 

We never read anyl^ng more likely to , 
Btir up the energies of the dormant 
than the story we are now about to' 
give. It’s just the tSiDg we would put 
into the hands of a dull boy, if we had 
a busy one. Or we might get its spirit 
by heart, and act the part of the bust* 
ling doctor. This story was first 
printed in an American magazine, and 
afterwards reprinted in an English 
periodical, some years t^o. But it can¬ 
not now be found anywhere in a con¬ 
venient form. We therefore give it, 
with little alteration ot abridgement. 
If the read^ knows a “ la^ fellow," 
whom it is desired to wake into the 
energies of life, send to him this number 
of the “‘Journey,” putti^a brood ink 
iifiRTAiUBbr *That Lo^^ow.” He’ll 
be sure to rea^ it, aim ff it doesn't 
rouse him, he must be worse than 
T^eophilus Briggs! 

1 am sorry I have undertaken to say 
anything about Theophilus. Not that 
I am afraid he will read thi^ and attack 
me with a stick. No danger. Theo- 
philus never opens a magazine—rarely 
ever opens a newspaper, and when he 
does he only reads the anecdotes. 
Besides, I don’t intcisd to name where 
he lives. There is no danger. Even if 
the bookseller loads the Companion, 
and sends for Theophilus and shows it 
to him, and urges him " not to stand 
it/’ he is too lazy to get angry; og if it 
does, he is'for too hizy to attack any 
one. 

No ! the reason I am sony I under¬ 
took to say anything about him, is 
because there is so vefy little I can 
possibly say. There is no use in at¬ 
tempting to say anything abdut his 
fatbci'. It is true he kept shop, and 
aold niarblei to me wh^ln, I wis a boy, 
Snd w as in the militia. M have rackM 
my m emory, and cannot recollect any-* 
thing concerning him except that he 
sold tape, and nails, and calicopover 
littlr' counter, as far bai^ aa I can re 
member, without one single hipidcui 
which I can 'possibly dress up into an 
it teresting nan-ation. 

As to Mrs. Briggs, she was simply, 
solely, snd only Mrs. Briggs, and that 


is literally all I, or anybody else, ever 
knew al^t her. She made a new 
bonnet and two new calico dresses for 
herself every year, made and mended 
\he clothes of Mr. Briggs and Theo- 

E hilu^ ground the coffee^ baked the 
iscttits, and occasionally * the cakes, 
helped a neighbour to work, suckled 
Theophilus when^ he was a baby, 
thrashed him when he was a boy, and 
knocked upon the partition (Mr. 
Briggs’s family lived in the back port of 
his shop), when dinner was i*ca(1y. Love 
and marriage ore always interesting, and 
if I knew anything about theirs 1 would 
relafe it, even if 1 had to odd a little 
fiction in Hie way of an opposing father, 
or a wonderful rescue of Mrs. Briggs, 
that was to bo, by Mr. Briggs from 
Boifle mad dog or runaway horse, or 
something or other. But nobody ever 
knew or said anything about their mar¬ 
riage. I suppose they went to sobuol 
together, and grew up together, and got 
manied together, so much as a matter 
of course as not to ezoito any stir at all 
in Hkesville^^es, 1 will call our town 
by that name, for there is no use 
wounding, or running the risk of wound¬ 
ing, Theophilus’s feelings. 

Much more has now been said about 
Mr. and Mrs. Brig^ tbau I thought 
could possibly be said ; so I feel encou¬ 
raged to^ on and streak about their 
only son, 

I might have described the death and 
quiet funeral of his father, and how his 
mother followed'his father to the little 
mveyard just three months after that 
funeral. But I forbear. Easy, un¬ 
offending, kind-hearted in theii- lives, 
they sleep peacefully'togethor. If they 
did and said nothing else during their 
lives, they, at least, injured no one, and 
it is a vast deal better the world should 
he ^opled with suoh people, than with 
active, but wrangliug and hard-hearted 
couples. 

1 want to dwell on (he loveable quali¬ 
ties of Mrs. Briggs as a mother -for 
these is something to me actually hfjly 
I in the character of a mother, apart from 
I rU other qualities of the female- Yet I 
cannot conadentiously do it in her case. 
True, she suckled Tl^philus and Ln* 
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dnda his sister, and dapped them when 
they cried, and gave them jjfdtes whei^ 
|hey stopped crying, and nursed them 
when they had eaten too much cake,* 
or had the hooping-cough, AH this m 
true, but it is only what the mere ani¬ 
mal mothA* has instin6t to do. At this 
moment, you might ask Theophilus or 
Lucinda, and they could not tell one 
■ingle thing done ny their mother to 
improve their minds, or wdcen their 
immortal souls to the knowledge of im¬ 
mortality. . 

She did teach Lucinda a peouliarway 
of preparing peaches, so that they an-' 
awered either for preserves or piwes, 
having a remarkable h&lfewee^ half- 
sour taste, but 1 believe this is aU, ex¬ 
cept, of oourse, that Lucinda learned 
from her how to cutoul^ and sew,* and 
out oandle-papsrs. This was all she re¬ 
ceived from her mother beyond her 
mere existenoe. 

Theophilus had his fother’s fat figure, 
red hair, and every-day sort of face, 
inherited his father’s little shop, his 
father’s liabits of opeiflug the shutters 
late in the morning, breakfasting late in 
the bade room, sitting on a tea-ohest in 
front of the door, or by the little stove 
in the shop, as it happened to be eum- 
mer or wintw, all day cutting a siide, or 
chatting with somebody. If a custo¬ 
mer came in, he rose slowly,Clasped his 
pocket-knife by shutting it against his 
thigh, slipped it in his pocket, went 
round the counter, weighed the sugar 
wanted, or measur^* off the gingham, 
just like a man who had plenty of time 
to do it in. 

Lucinda inherited her mother's realm 
in the badc-roomy imd kept up the rap¬ 
ping when dinner was os it had 

been kept up for the last forty years by 
her mother. 1 always thou^^t her su¬ 
perior to her mother. She was rather 
pretty, medium size, lively black eye,' 
rad lips, roiqr cheek, loving heart—only 
needed the mind within her to be 
lighted, to glow imd sparkle, and be a 
lovely and fascinating girL Appar^tly, 
however, the very same path before 
her as before her mother;—^grinding 
coffee, baking tarts, making pickles, 
making garment^ mending socks, lOnd 
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combing her hair, seeiped to be literally 
and absolutely aik that lay before her 
through life, with some slight change as • 
to the maternal duties of nursing in 
oase.dis married.* 

From Blonday till Saturday, every day 
seemed to be a mere repetitiou of the 
preceding one. On Sunday th^ went 
to oburdi regularly; but 1 do firmly 
believe that '^ey always returned with¬ 
out the increase of a single idea—at 
least, of any one strong enough to 
waken and move them on a higher 
course of thought, and feeling, and ac¬ 
tion. 

Everybody in the to'^—thwe are 
about four hundred persons in Pikes- 
ville—^liked Theophilus and l<ucuida 
well enough; but the b rother was c 
hardly ever mentioned, unthOfFB'VbS’fid- 
jeotive lazy attached^ “ That 2azy fel¬ 
low, Theophilus Briggs," was his usual 
designation. It was only a few days 
ago, when I was attending on Mrs. Mil- 
son,—^for 1 am a practising surgeon 
in Pikesville ,—that I overheard Mrs. 
Jones tell Sirs, omithers, who had 
also dropped in to ait up with Mrs. 
MiUon, that Mr. Brigga was heard to 
express himsdf more staungly in admi¬ 
ration of her—^Msrs. Smithers’—daughter 
Jane, than was altogether cousistent 
with mere admiration. 

** W^ell,what then ?" said Mrs. Smithers 
—1 thought rather tartly. 

” ^'hy, nothing," replied Mrs. Jones, 

" except that Theophilus it old enon^ 
to many." 

" Do you think I’d let my Jane many 
that Insy fallow, Theophilus Briggs r' 
said Mn. Sihithers, in a half-scream, 
loud enough to waken my patient. 

I ooftld not stand it My surgery is 
right opposite Briggs’s shop, and 1 have 
seen so'Very xffnoh of him sitting on his 
tea-chest, tiiat 1 felt myedf to be more 
ocquunti^ with him tWn anybody else. 

I am only going to stay a few months 
Iqpiger (in Pikesville, to gain a little 
more reading and practice in my profes¬ 
sion, find then 1 intend goibg to a wider 
field; and so 1 determined I would tiAe 
the first opportunity to talk with my 
neighbour'—see if I could not benefit 
him a little. 1 think it was the Mm* 
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day after that that I did eo. I had that 
morning ojAira^d f({^ etrabt^mus on 
Henry Milson'a left eye—lutd read hard 
upon the opMetion, both before and 
after it—^had ridden over to Squire 
Smithers', and got Back—^had dnwa 
my dentist chair near the window to 
read a little more upon Mrs. Milson'a 
▼ery delicate diagnosu, when I saw 
Theophilus sitting os usual on the box 
opposite. No one waa with him. I 
laid aside my book, went out^ locked 
the door, and went oyer, deterauned to 
spend the hour before the bell rang for 
supper, in talking to Theophilus. 

In order not to make too sudden an 
attachi I dre# out my knife aa 1 alowly 
sauntered over, took a seat by Theo* 
philne on the box, split off of it a splio- 
ter to chip, and chatted a few minutes 
abha.'b^lLli^afm, beautiful weather we 
had. , 

“There is something^" said I, “in 
tlys bright, blooming weather, that 
warms one through and through. It is 
like spending an hour with Jane 
Smithers to have an hour of such sun* 
shine.” 

My figure was not extravagant. I 
have been married two years, and, be¬ 
sides, Jane is so lovely and intelligent 
and warm-lteaiiied, anddaughmg a ghrl, 
that to call her embodied sunshine is a 
compliment to the sun, not to her ( 

1 saw I had hit the nail on tho head. 
Theophilus coloured, and looked up 
with more life in his eye than I^d 
ever seen before. 

“ Think so f‘ said he. 

“I’ll tell you what it is," said I, 
“ that girl is a prize. She deserves to 
marry a man. All her sulhahine would 
be lost on anything else.” 

“Don’t understand,” relied com- 
jiaaion, rather earnestly. 

1 had no time to lose, Ar the Am was 
getting low—so 1 came right to the 
point. Nothing bnt a hearty slap will 
waken a sleepy-headed man. 

“ Theophilus,” said 1—and I glaao^ 
at the well-formed head and open coun¬ 
tenance of tie man, and'saw h^was 
worth talking-to, notwithstanding his 
drooping shoulders and listless h^ita. 
“ThMphila%" lud I, patting my hand 


on bis riionlder, “Iknow yon love June: 
I know yon won’t her, unless you 
•change yesy much in some things. 1 
am going to leave here in a short time, 
*wd 1 want to have p plain talk with 
you before I go, because 1 like you. 
You won’t be of^ded f’ 

“No.” 

“ Ton have one gnmd fiinlt. It has 
wrapped itself all aijpund you like a boa- 
oonstriotor—^whioh you saw in the show 
here last March. It is sliming you over 
with its saliva, and will swallow you np 
presently, before you know it.” 

“ What do yon mean, Doctor f ’ 

“Just exactly this: you are locsy— 
daily becoming more as.” 

“Well, fact is, I believe I am, but I 
don’t see why I should slave myself. 
I make enough for me and Lucinda to 
live*on. And if I ever do marry”— 
lM»e he coloured—“ I dare say some- 
tbing will turn up. Everything is 
cheap. 1 will have a plenty to live 
on.” 

Phidias cut a Venus out of the 
quarries in Mount Hyblo. Hero was a 
rougher, deader quaxzy, to get a perfect 
man out o£ 

“ Ton were created by God f’ 

“What a question V’ 

“ Well, He is working out some great 
plan in the millions that have trod, are 
treading, and will tread the earth. He 
don’t eredte these millions by milliong, 
bnt individual by individual, giving 
each man his peculiar duty in the world. 
He made you to do something—or Ho 
would 7u>t have made you at oil—there 
would have been no object in it.” 

“ Very well." 

“ Ton see, no man was created to be 
nothing and do nothMg. Every man 
has his own buAuess, and it is bis duty 
to Qod to do all he can, to the utmost 
of his strength in that burtiness—for 
God as loudly commands you to be pot 
'slothful in business, os lie does not to 
steal, lie^ or murder.” 

“I see!” 

“ There are many different sort^ ot 
businssM in this world. It is by d ivision 
ol labour that each is carried on ; just 
as in a large printing estsbii^^Iimant.' 
one class of workmen have the sols 
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duty of preparing the paper; another 
the duty of setting the type; another 
the duty of passing the she^ through i 
the press; another the duty of raeeiving 
them from the steam>driven cylinders; 
another the duty of taking them, thus 
completely printed, and folding them 
for the po&t or for binding. You See, 
by the energy of each class, and of each 
individual of each c1|bs, the whole work 
moves with order and speed, scattering 
wintod shL’cts over the rea^ng worid. 
Whether a man plough, or plwd law, 
or act as legislator, or sell goods, or 
doctor, it is only when a man tiirows 
his whole force into his peculiar busi* 
ness that he doeshia duty. Every blow 
of Peter's hammer da|wn*yonder in the 
blacksmith's shop, every piece of busi* 
ness you do, every visit I pay as a 
doctor, has a double object, you s8e— 
individual profit and general improve¬ 
ment—at least it ought to have. Well, 
then, every wasted moment, every half- 
effort of any man, is just so much lost— 
lost to the man himself—lost to the 
public. Every one of us has his busi¬ 
ness—every man's work in that business 
baa a certain value. Eveiy hour, then, 
you waste on this box in lazy trifling, 
not only confirms you in ,the msease of 
indolenco, not only habituates your 
mind to idle thought and talk—^but 
every such an hour is an actual and de- 
liboi-ate theft of just so mucSi value as 
that hour spent in work would have 
yielded—a thoftfrom your own fortune, 
Thoophilus, and a theft from the pub¬ 
lic." 

"Every man has his plaoe, Doctor. 
Mine is a mighty little one. Not much 
to be done in it I" 

" Yos, but do ‘you do with all your 
might all you can possibly do in itf" 

" Why, no; I might do a great deal 
moi'o business if 1 would, but I do 
enough to make a living; that’s all I 
want." 

^ " All, but what do you mean by a 
living t The living a rational man 
ought to live, is not only to have plenty 
of food and clothing, but plenty of 
books and papers for the living of his 
mind—pictures and statuary too, where 
it can be afforded. You ought to to 


active too, if it was only not to set an 
example of laxiness —if itVas only to 
stir everybody all around you into 
greater ene^and enterprise by your 
example. B^des, you ought to get 
rich as fast as ydh can—if it was only 
to increase your power of doing good.” 

".Doing good IF Pshaw, you are 
preaching I *’ 

** Yes, doing good. If you were rich 

f 'ou could educate orphans, build asy- 
ums and colleges. If you had five 
thousand pounds to spare, and the soul 
to give it^ you might build up a free 
school in this very town, which would 
give all the children a good education, 
and refine and improve fhe plaee be¬ 
yond anything you can think. If you,’’ 
continued I, " had spent those hours in 
some business which you have spout in • 
lying on this box doing *noL!fl!Ii{*} "Jibu 
would be able to do it,now—and would 
thus have made yourself a blessing to 
the town for ever I" , 

My lazy friend here clasped his ever¬ 
lasting knife and put it in his pocket. 

It was a good 6men. " Theophilus," 
said 1, standing in front of him, " con¬ 
sider, will you, my dear fellow, what a 
tremendous mass of work is upon all 
men now? The generation passing 
away is leavingnto us the world-wide 
business which has strained its efforts 
to the utmost. The cultivation of the 
immense raw material consumed in the 
ten thousand manu&ctories of tho 
worVl, is passing from their hard bauds 
into ours. The machinery'of these ten 
thousand manufactories has to be kept 
up in uninterrupted speed. The innu¬ 
merable roads and vessels by which the 
commeroa of the world is carried 
through it; the million inventions by 
which'cities are lighted with gas, by 
which thought is ^hed op lightning 
around*the woVld, by which all surgery 
is pei'formed without pun—pshaw I you 
know all the thousand new inventions, 
from a new plough to a new telescope— 
alj theso have to be kept up in full 
use." 

“^»t, Doctor—” * 

" Wait a moment i—our Qovemmcmt 
has to be kept up, too, iu all its 
branches—maM to do more and mote 
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for its own (jitisons—^more and more for 
tiie freedom of the old world. What a 
vast amount of le^lating has to be 
done ! and what a vast deal of voting;, 
and of reading, and thought, that the 
voting may be intelugent and goodl 
The vast system of education, too, has 
to be kept up. All the thousands of 
schools and colleges have to be kept 
supplied with able teachers." 

" Don’t know what you mean.” 

" 1 moan that our generation inherits 
the work of the six thousand years 
since creation—has to keep it up in full 
vigour. Besides, millions of acres more 
have to be ]|rought under cultivation. 
Thoiflanda of manufactories more have 
to be established. Thousands of new 
steamships have to be built. Thousands 
on thou8|pd\0f miles of railroads and 
t^^phs have to be added to those 
now in use.” • 

Plenty of work to do. I’ll acknow¬ 
ledge." 

"That’s not all; all the thousand 
new evils of this new age have to be 
held down and strangled. Intemper- 
anco has to be banished; quackery in 
science and politics has to be unmasked 
and killed. The world, my dear fellow, 
has a vast deal to do, and a vast deal of 
evil to be kept from dbing.” 

" But I haven’t to do all thb ! ” 

•• Very tiue; but suppose everybody 
was to sit on his tea-chest and say the 
same; would anything be done then 7” 
My lazy friend put an almond in his 
mouth, ana slowly cracked it, os he 
meditated my question. 

" Theophilus,” continued I, hoping 
the glacier of his mind irss slowly de¬ 
taching itself under the warmth of my 
eloquence, and was about to move.— 
"Theophilus,” said I, "tellme; what 
have you done since yoqf father died I ’’ 
" Well, I have sold goods, and chatted 
with the neighbours, and—end gone 
church on Sunday, and—and—and 
that’s all, I believe 1 ” 

** Except eating your meals Cud sleep¬ 
ing, and sitijtmg out hetp in the sun, 
without a bit more real thought than 
occupies a bullfrog squatted on a log. 
You said ^ou wouldn't get an^, you 
know," said I; and 1 had one wid on 


each of his shoulders, and looked him 
steadily in the eyes, white I continued, 
with all 4he earnestness 1 was capable 
of—" Theophilus, in that head of yours 
jthere sleeps a mind .which you might 
waken to think ahd will, in such a way 
as to make yoi^ ablessing^to yourself 
and everybody. In that breast of yours 
there slumbers a heart, which might be 
roused to suoh a lave to God aud man, 
as would warm you aud all around you 
through and through I You might do 
BO muoh more; you might be so much 
happier if you only would. I hate to 
see you live on in sneh idleness. Why, 
1 would almost as soon see you lying in 
the gutter tlypre, in the mud, all the 
time. Why, man, you are a living 
oorpse I There is almost as little stir 
about you—^you do almost as little in 
the*town, as if you were in the grave¬ 
yard, instead of your shop. This tea- 
ohest is jour coffin; you are just as 
useless, sitting idle o» i(^ as if you were 
lying dead in it" 

" 1 believe you are half righf^ 
Doctor." 

" I am whole right. Just look at it. 
If you were only to devote every hour 
to doing something—enlarging your 
business or improving your mind by 
reading; or doing something or other, 
it doesn’t matter what, so that it be 
eomething /—^the habit of activity would 
grow u^n you ; your business aud 
your money would increase; your mind 
would act more the more you used it; 
your heart would warm; you would be 
a new man. You would feel like a 
healthy man after a biiik walk on a 
cold bright morning—cheerful, hearty, 
happy. You would enjoy your very 
mei^ more. .You'ikbuld bo far more 
respected. You would become, at 
least, very well off. You would be able 
io marry Jane; for I believe she loves 
you in spite of your present laziness, 
though she would have the sense never 
to marry you, even if her mother would 
let her, while you are what you have 
been all along. You could build up a 
bright and l^ppy home. You could 
hope to bo elected to any office almost 
in the land. You see, a broad and in* 
definite coursoof usefulness, andhononr, 
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and happiness is before you, if you will 
only w^en i»it of the mud of your 
sloth, an4 thmk, and act, and^ive I ” 
Theophilus had risen from the box, 
and stood before,mo really awakened..] 
That picture of Jane and housekeeping 
touehed him. 

"Tou may be as happy and as pro< 

? ierou8 tts you pleaso, being active. 

ou will sink loveei* and lower into 
brutal sloth, by being—just as you are. 
You ain't tliirty years old, Theophilus/’ 
continued 1: if now, in the spring and 
heat of young blood, you are scAaay, 
what on earth will you be when you get 
older? What ou earth but a pow^ 
miserable, idling, drivelliqg, chattmng, 
good-fur-nothing old bachelor, rotthog 
before you are dead; your soul dwindled 
and dead within you, like the kernel of 
a frost-bitten peaoh ? ” 

Strikes me, you talk plain enough, 
docbtr ? ” 

** Havo to about when one talks to 
the deaf t have to cut and slash when 
the limb is mortified; have to apply 
mustard plaster where we want action 
to follow, 

“ Well, doctor, what would you have 
me to do?” 

** Do ? Why, apHt thia tea-ohest into 
kitchen wood; rise two hours earlier to¬ 
morrow morning; subscribe this even¬ 
ing for a good newspaper and a magsr 
nine; clean out your shop, and paint it, 
and fill it with goods, and advertise. 
When you do talk, and when other 
people talk with you, talk yourself, and 
make them talk about aometJUng, li^on 
you go to ohui’ch, listen to every word 
sung, or prayed, or prSacdied, if it be 
only for the sake of keeping your mind 
busy. You ore in -a oojpat^ state- 
stir about with all your might, or your 
lethargy will become fixed.” 

Hero the beH rung fbr eupper, and I 
arose. 

” Much obliged for your visit, doctor; 
believe I'll take your mustard and 
medicine -don’t know—TU see.” 

" Shall, if 1 can make him I ” said 
Imcinda, who had been sittinE neaitthe 
door inaids^ listening, witn female 
curiosity, to <our talk, but keeping un¬ 
seen and still. As she spoke, Me came 


to the door. Her eyes were really 
awake, her cheek pushed, and 1 knew 
my visit had not been lost, at least, 
Lupon her. I could see the Venus start¬ 
ing out from the block I 

" ^od bye, doctor,” said both, as 
ths^ shook me warmly by the hand, 
which was tmneoeasory, as I was not 
going to be absent from town. 1 an- 
Bwei^ cordially, and walked alowly 
away. The sun was just down. “Bose 
at lour,” murmured I, recalling the 
events of the day; “ r^ two hours; 
did that etrabtemue case ; rode over to 
Squire Smithers’; read up Mrs. Milson'a 
esse; had a talk with tha%lazy fellow, 
Theophilus. Put that down in Note¬ 
book amcmg my * Cases in Pikesville,' 
os ‘Casa of Mei^l Catalepsy;' writq 
out treatmMt— Watch J^ecta^ ^ 


CoBBBTi's Opinion* op Women — 
Women, so amiable in thcmsolves, are 
never so amiable as when they are nstf' 
ful; and as for beauty, though men 
may fall in lovewith girls at play, t^ere 
is nothing to make them stand to their 
love Bice seeing them at work. 

“Ah, Sambo,” said a sick planter to 
his attendant nigger, “ I fear I'm going, 
and I’ve a long Journey before me.’* 
“Neber mind, masBa,” was the en- 
Qouraging answer, “ it’s all down hill.” 

Thi Am OP CoNVEBSATioN is the 
flUfest of the fine arts; it is not the art 
of saying much, but of saying well. 
Theiw are preaching men who talk, but 
listen not; or who speechify in private; 
or gossippin^ men, who think little, and 
are never still, and yet they are not 
oonversible men. The real art of con¬ 
versation consists, not only in express¬ 
ing yoyr own thouglits freely, but in 
drawing out by encouragement the 
thought^ of erth^s. You ^1 never be 
liked for long-talklug; by anybody; but 
jou SK anre to be liked if, by your 
talking, you encourage and stimulate 
others to think and t^k in response to 
yo«r thoughts. The art is a natural 
gift in the main. It is not only a gift 
of mind but lUso of temper. It requires 
condescension, indulgence, patience, and 
many, other moral accomplishments, re¬ 
finement as well as power. 
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JOURN’E’5 OF DISCOVERY ALL 
ROUND’OUR HOUSE. 

JoUBNET ThUU). 

iX'BTHEU VlSCOVEBIBe BBSPECTIKO THE 
INHABITANTS OF OUB HOUSE. 

We have described those muscles which 
produce, under the direction of the 
nerves, the motions of man; and we will 
only say further at present that there 
are two sets of muscles, acting in uni¬ 
son to produce various motions; they 
are. known by the terms of^fiexora and ex- 
fcimrs ; the one enables us to bend the 
limbs, the other to bring the limbs 
back* to tbAr former position. The 
flexors enable us to olosc the hand, the 
extensors to open it again. The flexors 
enable us to^raise the foot from the 
giRiuud* thh extensors set the foot 
down again in t^e place desired. Now 
con-sider fur a moment the nicety with 
Yhich the powers Of these mnsoles 
must be balanoed, and the harmony 
which must subrist between them in 
their various oparations. When we are 
closiug tho hand, if the extensor mus¬ 
cles did not gradually yield to the 
flexors—if they gave up their hold all 
at once—the hand, instead of closing 
with gentleness antL ease, would be 
jerked together in a sudden oud most 
uncomfortable manner. If, in such a 
case, you wore to lay your hand with 
its back upon the table, and wish to 
close the hand, tho fingers would fall 
down upoif the palm suddenly like the 
lid of a box. Again, consider now awk¬ 
ward it would be in suoh a case. Our 
walk through the atreets would become 
a series of jumps and jerks; when a 
man had raked his foot, after it had 
been jerked up, there it wouM stand 
fixed for a second before the opposite 
muscles canid put oii*their power to 
draw it down a^[ain. This case is not 
at all supposititious. There is a derange* 
ment frequently observed in horses, in 
which one of the set of mu8cle% becomes 
injured, and wo may frequently see 
horses sufiiA'ing from thitf ailment, trot¬ 
ting along with one of their legs jerking 
up mneh higher than the others, and set 
down again with much diffloulty, just in 


the manner desorihed. Again, a moat fii- 
m iliar illustration is afforded by the oases 
, of persons who squint. The eye is held 
in its sooEhts ^ muscles which regulate 
its motions. These muscles are placed 
on the opposite sides of the eye. Those 
on the side draw the eye to the left, 
and those on the right side to the right. 
Now when a person Squints, it is beoause 
the muscles on one tide of tho eye are 
too powerful for ^those on the other 
tide^ and the eye is drawn over in their 
direction. Suoh persons find it difficult 
to kepp the eye in its proper situation; 
to do so, &ay have to exercise a ati-ong 
mental effort by which the weaker 
musties are excited to stronger action. 
The momentf that effort is withdrawn, 
the eye, with a kind of jump, sli^ out 
of its place. A cure for ^uintlng is 
sometimes found in an ingenious method 
of covering with a shade that comer of 
the eye towards which the ^e is un¬ 
duly drawn. This brings tho weak 
muscles of the opposite comer into 
exeroise, whilst the state of rest into 
which the stronger muscles are iiirown 
weakens them, and thus the balance in 
the powers of the muscles of the eye is 
gradually restored. 

It is also to be observed that very 
nice proportionsmustexist between the 
sixes of the muscles aud the sizes of the 
bones. If this were not tho case, our 
motions,* instead of being finn and 
steady, would be ell shaky and uncer¬ 
tain. In old persons the musclos be¬ 
come weak and relaxed; bonce there is 
a tendency in the movements of the 
aged to fidl, as it were, together: the 
head is no longer erect, the body bends, 
the knees totter, and the arms lean to¬ 
wards the body, as,if ibr sufiport. 

In the ohRif a somewhat similar state 
of things exists. The muscles have not 
yet been properly developed, nor have 
th^been brought sufficiently under tho 
control of the nervous system. The 
child therefore totters^ and tumbles 
about; and it is not until jt bas stumbled 
and tumbled some hundreds of times in 
its jittle history, that the musclos have 
become strong enough to f ulfil their office; 
or have been brou^t sufficiently under 
the oontrol of the nervons system to 
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perform well the TariotiB duties required 
from them. 

In all theee things we recognise the 
perfection of the divine worhS! We are * 
apt, too apt, to over look this perfection, i 
because we cannot discover defects 
bu^ hj speculating upon itdiat inoon- 
veniences ire might suffer, were not 
things ordained as tbej are, we obtain 
most cheering evidences of divine good* 
ness and wisdom. * 

Well, haring token this view of the 
muscular system of the entemat man, 
let us turn our attention to another set 
of muscles which have not yet bebn iu> 
eluded in our contemplation. The 
muscles of which we have been speak* 
ing are called the voluntary muaoles, 
because we have them under our own 
control—^they are subject to the in¬ 
fluences of our will. t 

But there is another set of muscles 
which have not yet entered into our 
contemplation. Where are they 7 Let 
us seek to discover them. 

We speak of our hearts; but, do we 
know much of the subject of whioh we 
speak? We talk of the beating,.or of 
the palpitation of the heart But, what 
is it tW oauaea the heart to beat? 
You cannot, if you wish it, moke your 
heart beat more quickly or more slowly. 
Place your Anger upon yoiir puls^ and 
notice the degree of rapidity with whioh 
its pulsations follow. Now tbink that 
you should like to double the frequency 
of those pulsations. Say to the heart, 
with your inner voice, that you wish it 
to heat 120 times in a minute, instead 
of 60. It does not obey yon; it does 
not appreciate your command. Now 
place your finger on the tabl^ and your 
watch by the side pf your hand, and tell 
your linger to beat the table 60 times in 
the minute, or 100 times, or 160 times, 
or 200 times, and the finger mil obey 
you—because it is moved by lOMades 
vhich are lo the will, while the 

heart is composed of, and moved by, 
muscles which are not ouhjeet to the 

Why should this be? Why should 
mob have the power to regulate his 
finger, and not to regulate his heart ? 
It might be well, perhaps, before read¬ 
ing ftolher, to set down the boo^ and 


to endeavour to find a eolution to thie 
pleasing and instructive problem. Why 
should nTsa have* control over tho 
motions of his finger, and have no con¬ 
trol over the motions of hisJicart 7 
• ' 

What is the office of the heart ? It 
is the hydraulic machine, by which 
blood is circttlated through the system ! 
Wbat is blood ? How is it produced 7 
Why does it circulate ? How docs it 
droulato? These are notes which we 
must make, in our Book of Discoveries, 
as subjects upon which which wo must 
seek imormation. 

But now to the solutiotf of oun. pro¬ 
blem ; a solution which shall afifonl a 
most beautiful andpei-fect illustration 
of the goodness .and wqsdom of our 
Creator, For the sustenthtidtr of onr 
bodies it is needful ^that the blood 
should ever be in circulation. If the 
heart were to cease beating only fqr 
three or four minutes (perhaps less) 
life would be extinct. In this short 
time the whole framework of man, 
beautiful in its proportions, perfect in 
its ports, would pass into the state of 
dead matter, and would simply wait 
the decay that follows death. The eye 
would become dujll and glazed, the lips 
would turn white, the skin would ac¬ 
quire the coldness of clay,—^love, hope, 
joy, would all cease. The sweetest, the 
fondest ties would be broken. Flowers 
might bloom, and yield their fragrance, 
but they would' m neither seen nor 
smelt: the sun might rise in its brightest 
splendour, yet the eye would not receive 
its rays; the rosy-oheeked child might 
climb the paternal knee; but there, 
stiff, cold, without joy, or pain, or emo¬ 
tion of «ny kind, unconscious as the 
block of marble would sit the man 
whose heart for it few momentskad ceased, 
to beat. 

• How wise, then, and how good of Cod, 
.that he has not placed this vital organ 
under oqr own care t How sudden 
wodld be our bereavements—how fre¬ 
quent our deaths, how sifiepicss our 
nights,*and how anxious our ^ys, if we 
to keep our own hearts at work, and 
death was the penalty of neglect. 

And yet, before we pass from out 
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motiher'B wovb, until we have reached 
life's latest moment,—through days of 
toil wd nights of rest—even in the 
moments of ohr deepest sin against tixe 
God who at* the time,is sustaining us 
—that heart heats on, never stopping, 
never wearying, never asking rest. 

And this brings us to another reieo- 
tion—^to most of us, another discovery. 
Our arms get weaiy, our legs falt^from 
fatigue, the mind itself beoomes over* 
taxed, and all our senses fall to sleep. 
The eye sees not, the ear is deaf to 
sound, the sentinels that surround the 
body, the nerves of touch, are all adeep, 
—^you may ]4ace your hand upon the 
brow 8f tlie slccpiug man, and ne feels 
it not. Yet unseen, unheard, without 
perceptible motion, or the slightest jar 
*tu* mar the^st^f the sleeper, the heart 
beats on, and on, and on. As his sleep 
deepens, the heart slackens its speed, 
that the rest may be the more sound, 
and that his senses may not be weakened 
by the slightest disturbance. He has 
slept for eight hours, and the time ap* 

{ iroachos for his awakening. But is the 
loort weary—^that heart which has 
toiled through the long and sluggard 
night ? No ! The moment the waking 
sleeper moves his arm, the heart is 
aware that a motion fias been made, 
that effoi't and exercise axe about to 
begin. The nerves are all awakening to 
action; the eye turns, in its socket, the 
head moves upon the neck; the sleeper 
leaves his coijch, and the legs are euce 
more called upon to bear the weight of 
the body. Blood is the food of the eye, 
the food of the ear, of the foot, the 
hand, aud every member yf the frame. 
While they labour they must bo fed— 
that is the condition of their life, the 
source of their strength. Wie heart, 
therefore, so for from Baking (est, is 
all fresh and vigorous for the labours 
of the day, and proceeds to discharge its 
duty BO willingly, and so ably, that we 
do not even know of the wonderful 
movements that ore going on wifbin us. 

Thus we hfive seen deqjrly the dif¬ 
ference between the voluntary and the 
involuntary muscles, and we have per¬ 
ceived the goodness of our Creator in 
not entniating to our keepng the eon- 


troul.of on organ so vital to life, aa the 
heart. 

• But the &eart is not the only organ 
which thus works unseen andunfdt. 
There are the lunga and the musoles of 
the ohest» the stomach, and other parte 
I oooupying the abdomen, togf thor with 
all those musoular filaments which 
enter into the stmotureof the coats 
and valves of theeblood'vessela, and 
which assist to propel the blood through 
the astern. 

All these are at work at every mo¬ 
ment of man’s life; and yet, so perfect 
is this, complicated machinery, that wo 
really do not know, except by theory, 
what is going ^n within us. Why, at 
every moment of our lives the most 
wonderfhl movements aud changes au-u 
goin^ on within our bodies. 

puring the time that the sleeiter h.as 
been at rest, the stomach has been ut 
work digesting the food which was 
last eaten. Then tho stomach has 
passed the macerated food into tlif 
alimentary oanal, the liver has potmid 
out its secretion, aud produced corUiu 
changes in the condition of tho dis¬ 
solved food; and the lacteals, of which 
there may be many thouHonds, perhap.H 
millions,., have been busy sucking up 
those portions of the food which they 
knew to be useful to tho system, whilst 
they have rejected all those usolesa and 
noxious uAtters upon which the livor, 
like‘an officer of health, had set his 
mark, as unfitting for the public ua?. 
This busy life ha^ gone on uninter¬ 
ruptedly, eve^ member of that body, 
every worker in this wonderful factory, 
has been unremitting in his duty, uml 
yet the owner, the master, lum been 
asleep, and wq^es •dp finding every 
bodily want supplied. 

We have spoken of tho liver, tho 
lacteals, the elomach, and the aiimeu- 
|,tajy organa connected with tho stomach. 
We have not, however, sufficiently ex¬ 
plained their interesting functions, 
stiuctures, and situations. We sli.-ill 
give these organs special notice when 
entesing upon other branches of our 
subject. 

We will now, as we are examining 
the ini^al man, supi>oao that initeaa 
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of his bemg oovwred with an opaque 
skin, that he is covered with a aubstanoe 
as clear aa glass, and that, ^erefore, we 
are enabled to see every moveineii&that 
ocoura within the body. . * 

What an aalonishing aight would, 
under such circumstances, meet our 
view. Thdt which would prooably strike 
us most would be the wonderful net* 
work of blo»dves(|^s that everywhere 
pervade the body. When we talk of 
a bloodvessel, our idea is simply of a 
fine tube through which the blood 
passes. But when we consider that 
these bloodvessels are so fine, and are 
so thickly distributed, that we cannot 
prick the finger, or any other part of the 
body, without opening severm of these 
vessels, and aHowiug the blood to 
escape therefrom, we must be impressed 
with a sense of their wonderful m&ute- 
ncBS, and of the immensity of their 
number. 

We should, if oxauuning a trans¬ 
parent body, see many millions of these 
bloodvessels; wo should find them 
entering into overy tusu^ enfolding 
every fibre, and passing into the very 
centres of the bones. 

We should, moreover, discover two 
sets of vessels. In one of these sets we 
should see a bluish blood travelling 
along, and in the other set, wo should 
thid the blood to be of a bright red. 
We should find the blue bloddyln what¬ 
ever part of the body it was dwoovered, 
travelling tovoarda the heart; and tiie 
red blood, under all circumstances, and 
in all places, would be travelliug/rot» 
the heart. 

The vessels containing the blue 
blood are known as veins; those which 
contain the red 'blood are the arteries. 
The red blood is fiowiug forth from the 
heart to fbed the members of the body; 
the blue blood is the exhausted, or 
impure blood, which has yielded up its 
noui'iifliment, passing back to the heart,'’ 
to be thence transmitted to the liver 
and tbo luugs, to throw off the impuri¬ 
ties it contoms, and to take up fresh ele¬ 
ments of nutrition to support tbejbody. 

That which we have Bup;)OBed to be 
seen, in the foregoing remarks, may 
actually bo witnessed, at least* as far as 


thedrottlation of the blood is oonoeriMll. 
If you take a frog, and plate its foot 
upon a microscopic slide, ao as to bring 
the thin and semi-transparent web of* 
the foot on the |.eld of instrument 
you may see most distinctly the blood 
oiroulating through the vessels, darting 
along wi& the utmbst rapidity, the 
motions of the heart of the animal 
being increased by the fright it expe¬ 
riences, at being made captive. 

And what wO be the appearance of 
the blood seen passing in those vessels ? 
Not certainly that of a mass or stream 
of blood, as usually witnessed by Ihe 
naked eye. The blood gtself will pre* 
sent a most curious appearance; ftistead 
of looking like a red stream, in which 
no organic shapes can be dheovoVed, it 
will be found td consist pf a number'of 
e^-like bodies, having a rod cafffcre^ 
with a transparent shell, and these egg 
like bodies will be found surrounded 
with a watery fluid, in which they float, 
and are carried in rapid succession 
through the bloodvessels. 

The human ftlood, like that of the 
frog; and indeed of all animals, is found 
to consist of small egg-like vesicles, 
suspended in a watery fluid. 

We shall have now to inquire whence 
this Uood is drived. We shall have 
to follow its course of circulation, and 
watch the olumges that it undergoes. 
And^ahall have to inquire the 
blood thus (droulateB, and why it under¬ 
goes the changes described. 

When we nave done this, we shall 
have completed the first object of our 
discovery; wo shall have examined the 
physioal and physiological features of 
the inhabitant of the little world at 
home, which we are about to explore. 

Whbnoe comes the blood ? The 
blood is usually understood to proceed 
from the heai't. And so it does, me- 
ohanioally speaking. But the blood no 
more originates in the heai't, than water 
miginates in the jiump which su;^liea 
opr h<Ai 60 . The heoi-t is simnly the 
machine by which the blqod is kept in 
motipn. There is no one oigan of the 
body which can be said to produce 
blood, since several organs are engaged 
in its formation. 
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We vrill, ^erefore, begin witii the 
begiimitig. veall^ to do so, we 
must walk down into the kitchen, where 
‘Bettj has just set a mutton chop upon 
the gridiron, and confess that blood- 
forming has commenced with Betty’s 
operations upon tbe mutton chop. Tes, 
timt identicid chop, now spirting out its 
fat upon the fire, b destined to enter 
into a new life; its own particles will be 
broken up and destroyed (and that is 
what Betty is assisting to do); then those 
particles, reformed and reorganised, 
will go to swell the numbers of the 
little egg-shaped bodies in tbe blood, 
and in a few hgurs that piece of mntton 
will Ibbome a part of man 1 

Our kings and courtly ladies, and all 
who pVido therasolves as being greater 
Hhan their fellyw-bcingS, may learn hu¬ 
mility from ibis one fesaonatleaat—they 
are flesh of the same flesh. One may 
feed upon venison and game, the other 
upon beef and mutton, but the same 
governs the eases of all mankind— 
that the flesh of the daue^tairad animal, 
or of the substance of the plucdasdfirui^ 
hecomes a part of the bodily substance 
of the human being. And, however 
daintily one man may live, or however 
plainly another, they are one in flesh 
and blood, and no eafthly wealth or 
A’isdomcon elaborate a dis^otion. 

Well, now that Betty has done her 
part in tbe laboratory of the kitciksn,-— 
now that she has, by the application of 
lieat, softened the muscular fibret of 
the chop an4 set its juices free from 
the vessels and tissues in which they 
were held bound, let us coumdnr what 
takes place when the chop ia delivered 
up to its owner in the diniog-room. 

With tbe knife and fork he separates 
the large substance into smaller ^ces; 
then he places one by one these smsll 
pieces into the mouth, iraere tlM^ are 
subjected to the grinding operatioBS of 
the teeth—the object still being to 
destroy the organic formation of the 
chop—to reduce what we calli»«Moa to 
the simple' 8|^te of mait^. And to 
accomplish this, twoi^ndM, oriiidB^ 
we may say three, will be employed. 
The fimt ia tbe mecfaauicsd agency of 
the teeth, and the internal partsthe 


nsact is the chemioal agencies of the 
salivary, the gaati^, and the biliary 
juices; and third is the effect of 
heat in toe body, &e. 

*.What we want to impress strongly 
upon the reader ia, thkt this mutton 
must be tom to pieces, macerate^ pu- 
boiled,' and wndlly changed in its 
ooadition, before it can become part of 
toe man who eats it,. 

While tbe teeth are tearing it, the 
glands of the mouth pour in the w^vaxy 
juiee, which saturates toe n^ticated 
muttoUf and in thiii stote it ia passed 
into toe stomach. Now, the stomach 
is a sort of bag; not unlike in shape the 
bag of a Scotch bag-pipe. It lies across 
the body, and Has a motion something 
like that which we may notice in the 
leee^ or in the red worms which crawl 
therarth—a series of muscular rings 
passing along too body keep up a con¬ 
tinual motion from one exti'emity to 
the other. 

Let us suppose, now, that we see tbe 
mutton chop, broken all to piocea by 
too teeth, BOW resting in the chamber 
of too stomach: the stomach, stimulated 
by the presence of the food, begins to 
move, aM toroU tbe meat about; and as 
it rolls there enters from the sides of tho 
stomach a powerful juice, called tho 
gaatrio juiee, whioh assists in disAulving 
toe particles of the chop. And os this 
juice beom&es mingled with it, tho chop 
turns soft and pulpy, and the stomach 
begins to work more actively, audio 
throw the pulp formed out at its 
Istoral extremity. But at that ex¬ 
tremity there is a door-keeper, in the 
form of a valv^ something which 
‘ eloses the outlet as an india-rubber 
ring woitid olmw the neck of a purse. 
If the matter * which goes up to 
I the valve, or outlet, be soft, and 
well dissolred^ the valve will allow 
it to pass; but if there are still 
*lampB of undissolved meat—bits of 
tbe chop—still remaininf^ the valv^ 
will not allow them to pass, biit 
sends them back, again and again, until 
they^re dissolved. One form of indi¬ 
gestion arises from the inability of the 
stomach sufficiently to dimolye the 
I food*' When the stomach is debilitated 
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by excorses, or when the general vigour 
of the rystem ia failing, the strength of 
the stomaoh fails also. .Then arise 
** hcad-aches ” and “ heart-burns,” 
showing that other parts of the system 
sympathise with the debility of the 
stomach. 

We may say, therefore, that the mut¬ 
ton ceases to bo mutton, when it leaves 
the stomach. Bi^: it has not yet com¬ 
menced to be a part of the man. It is 
now 8imi*]y a broken and pulpy mass, 
and has become an inorganic substance, 
in a state now fitted for reorganisation. 

As it leaves the stomach, and is pass¬ 
ing through a passage which com¬ 
municates with the bowels, it is acted 
upon by the biliary jufoe of the liver. 
The moment this juice acts upon the 
substance, which has of course become 
mixed in the stomach with othe^ sub- 
stauoes—such as the potato and the 
bread eaten with the chop, the salt and 
pepper used for seasoning it, Ac. Ac., a 
remarkable change takes place in its 
condition—one part of the matter pass¬ 
ing through the tube to enter the bowel, 
is acted uiion by the juice of the liver, 
and turns yellow, but upon the surface 
of this may be seen numerous little 
globules of a milky substance—-tiiis 
wbicli is, in foot milk, the nourish¬ 
ment which the body will derive from 
ttie food taken. But although it is 
formed into milk, it cannot hourish the 
body in that state—^it must first be 
converted into blood. How, then, is this 
accomplished ? 

As* the nourishing and the refuse mat¬ 
ter are passing together through the 
bowel, the nourishing port, the milky 
globules, already spoken of, are 
f^en up by a s^t. of vessels called lao- 
toala, whose mouths open on the inside 
of the bowel. The re^er should notice 
this, because it is commonly supposed 
that the nourishment derived from food 
passes at once into rhe bloodvessels and' 
becomes blood. All these vessels, then, 
convey their gleanings to one larger 
vessel, by which the whole of the 
nourishment is borne upwards (to a 
great vein, situated near to the heart, 
and which ia bringing back to the heart 
blood which, having gone the round of 


the body, has become impoverished, 
and comes back to he purified and re* 
stored. With this blood the nourish* 
meut ^oes into the heart, and from Ihc • 
heart is sent through another set of 
vessels into the *lungB—there it throws 
off carbon, in the form of carbonic acid 
gas, and takes up oxygen, or vital air ; 
and, from this moment it is probable, 
that the dead mutton, so lately friseling 
upon the gridiron, hasacquired life again 
in a new form. That it now exists in 
numerous little egg-shaped vesioleB, 
and that, in this ^pe, it is about to 
travel through the body, repairing and 
uniting with nerves, magpies, or bones 
—becoming a part of an eye, ao^ear, or 
a nose, or any other member of tha 
living system. 

For this pur^iose, afk^r it has hebn' 
vitalised in the lungs, it goes bacK to 
the heart, to be distributed through the 
body, and to fulfil its ultimate destina¬ 
tion. o 

The circulation may be thus de¬ 
scribed. The heart sends out through 
one large bloodvessel a constant stream 
of blood; this vessel brauches off into 
vessels of smaller aize, and these into 
smaller ones again-—^ust as the roots of 
a tree oommence in large branches 
near t^e trunk,* and then taper away, 
until they become as fine as silk. Well, 
these vessels are called arteria —^they 
convej^ the nourishing blood through¬ 
out the body, and when they reurii 
tboir extremities they are^ met by the 
veins, which receive from* them what¬ 
ever parts of the blood thearierieshaye 
not employed for purposes of nourish¬ 
ment in tlie|r course. As the arteries 
grow rnnaUer, so the veins grow largtr 
from the point at which they receive 
the bfood. The small veins merge into 
larger ^ones; ^they have to collect the 
impure blood and take it back to the 
heart to be mixed with fresh nourish¬ 
ment, and to be again vi^ised in the 
lungs. 

• Th^, then, are the wonderful ope* 
rations which we should ^ incessantly 
going on, if we oonld look into a glass 
body and watch the changings and 
workings that are for aver in progress 
within the ffystem. 
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It transpires from theae facts and ob- 
serrations tliat jibe wonderful opera¬ 
tions of birth, decsCy, and death, are 
continually going on within us. Man, 
so far as his organic aubstanfte is oon* 
corned, may be said %o decay and die 
many times in the course of a life-time. 
His substance is continually under¬ 
going renewal. Were it not so, what 
would be tlio 'necessity for, and what 
would be use of, the large amount of 
food which man consumes daily, and 
which os it accumulates in the course 
of years, swells to an amount that is 
perfectly astounding ? Let our fellow 
discoverers (men their note-books, and 
makesthe following (»lculations 

Suppose a man to live eighty years, 
and to (Kuisnnic on an average two 
pounds of vegetable substance, say one of 
bi€ad, ancT tiubther of other vegetables, 
and one pound o4 animal food. How 
many quarters of wheat, how many 
sacks of potatoes, how many oxen, 
sheep, poultry, &o., would be devoured 
in a lifetime ? These are interesting 
and important speculations, and wo 
leave thorn to some of oar fellow- 
travc llora to work out. We have already 
made calculations upou the subject, 
but wo wish to kindle an interest in the 
minds with wdiich w»are associated in 
thiti “Journey of Discovery,’^ and there¬ 
fore we set them something to do for 
themselves. 

We have now given suoha view of the 
Itbysical constitution of man, as^ will 
gitiatly heighten the appreciation of 
those facts which bear upon his exis¬ 
tence, and the objects and elements by 
which he is surrounded. There are 
other parts of the ^steih which might 
be considered with mu(di profit. But 
wo have a long journey to perform, and 
as, when we come to explore Our 
Library,” which is an in^rtanf part of 
our house, and to make discoveries 
among augers and books, we shall be* 
able to point out some go^ authorities 
upon the subject, we shall «owtum 
from the further oontemplation of Che 
inhabitants bf our house, to ^e various 
objects by whi<di they ars suxxounded. 


KatoraIi HxmoRT Colusotioks savs 
FRO it Insects.— A. F. Scblottbauber, 
maturalist «it Qdttingen, offers fur the 
sum of £100 to oommunioate his new 
Vathod of freeibg and jn'otecting Natu* 
nl History Colleotions from insects, 
without opening the cases in which they 
I are preserved, odd without the applica¬ 
tion of Boenta, poisons^ heat, or other 
means injurious to tfie colleotions them¬ 
selves. 


Extbaordinart Birth.— On Sunday 
morning, the 13th April, between the 
hours of eight and ten, Mrs. E. Phin, 
wife of Edward Phin, a guard in the 
service of tl^e London and North 
W/lstem Railway Company, residing at 
144, Soofield-stmt, Bloomsbuiy, Bir¬ 
mingham, was safely delivered of five 
children—^three boys bora alive nud 
doing well, and two girls born dead. 


SONG. 

Bt J. Deffett Francis. 

(Ihm ffte Afatf mmber qff/ie “ TVyiiW.") 
Annie, riie hath dove-like eyes, 

Dora, she hath golden hair, 

Fanny's bland, with soft replies, 
Flora’s breath is frt^rant air. 

Mary hath a form divine, 

Eve a voice both sweet and low, 
Phosbe's lips like rosy wine, 

Blanche a skin like virgin snow. 

Amy, tiny hands and feet; 

Alice, healthy smiles a store; 

Rose, with balmy sigbs replete; 

Patty, dimpled o’er and o’er; 

Ada, graceful as a fawn; 

Kate, majestic^ faair,'and tall; 

Jessie, bland As summer dawn; 

One 1 know combines them all. 

Take each charm of form and face, 
Fragrant breath, voice, hair and eyes; 
Add from each the mental grace, 

One 1 know all these supplies. 

Do not ask the fair one’s name, 

Raining thus her modest mind; 

In tiiia room she bliuhing came, 

S)ie by all tiiese eborms defined. 


e 
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THE PROORESS OP DISCOVERT. 

Ws are confiitned in the condtuiion that* 
the pQ];^ular diffusion of knowle^e is 
faYOurable to t]\e growth of Bcienoe,i 
when we reflect that, vaat as the domam 
of learning ii^ and extraordinary aa ia 
the progress which has been mode ia al¬ 
most every branch, we may assume^ 
certain, we will notrsay that^we are in 
its infancy, but that the discoveries 
which have been already made, wonder¬ 
ful os they are, bear but a snudl pn^r* 
tlou to those that will hereaner be 
effected; and that in evwything that 
belongs to the improvement of man, 
there is yet a field of investigation 
broad enough to satisfy toe most eager 1 
thirst for knowledge, and diversified 
enough to suit every variety of t^te, 
order of intellect, or ^gree of qualinoa- 
tion. For the peaceful victones of the 
mind, that unknown and unconquered 
world, fur which Alexander wept, is for 
ever near at hand; hidden, indeed, as 
yet, behind the veil with which Nature 
shrouds her undiscovered mysteries, 
but stretching all along the confines of: 
tlio domiiin of knowledge, sometimes 
nearest when least suspected. The foot 
has not yet pressed, nor the eye be 
held it; but the mind, in its deepest 
mnrings, in its wildest excursions, vrill 
Bometiines catch a glimpse of the hid¬ 
den realm—a gleam of light 'from the 
Ilesporiuu island fresh and fragrant 
breeze from off the undiscovered Imd— 

•• gabican odours fTom tbo spit^ shors," 

which happier voyagers in after times 
Khali approocli, explore, and inhabit. 
Who luis not felt, when, tritii his very 
soul concentrated’»• his eys% while the 
world around him is wraftped in sleep, 
ho gazes into the holy depths of the 
miduight heavens, or waudora in oon> 
templution among tiie worlds and ^^s- 
terns that sweep ^ough the immenmty 
of space—who has not felt as if their 
mystery must yet more fuUy yield to 
the ardent, unwearied, ixaplormg re- 
searob of patient sdenoe t r 

Who does not, in those dioiceand 
blessed moments, m whioh the world 
and its interests are forgotten, and the 


spirit retires into the inmcipt sanctnaiy 
of its own meditations, and there^ un* 
conscious of everything but itself and 
the infinite Perfection of which it is 
the earthly type, qpd kindling the flame 
of thonght on the oltar of prayer—who 
doM not feel, in moments l&e these, 
as if it must at last be given to man to 
fathom the great secret of his own be¬ 
ing—to solve the mighty problem 

'*Of profldenoe, fiveknowledge, will, and 
fists?" 

Iinien we tiiink in what alight ele¬ 
ments the great disooveries tlmt have 
changed the oonditiem of the world 
have oftentimes originated; on t^^e en¬ 
tire revolution in political and social 
afl^a whioh has resulted from th? use 
of the magnetic needle; on the world of 
wonders, teeming with tile m'^st imp<>r- 
tant Boientifio ^scoveries, which has 
been opened by the tblesoope; on the 
all-oontrolling influence of so simple an 
invention aa that of moveable metallic 
types; on the effects of the invention 
of gtmpowder, no doubt the casnal re¬ 
sult of some idle experiment in alchemy; 
on the conaequenoea that have resulted, 
and are likely to result, from the appli- 
oation of the vapour of boiling water to 
the zoanufocturii^ arts, to navigation, 
and tranapo^tiun by hmd; on the re¬ 
sults of a single subume conception in 
the mind of Newton, on wliich he 
erected, as on a foundation, the glorious 
temple of the system of the heavens; 
in ^e^ when we consider how, from 
the gr^ master-principle of the philo- 
sopl:y of Bacon—^the induction of Truth 
from the observation of Pact—has 
flowed, as from a living fountain, the 
fresh and still swelling stream of mo¬ 
dem Boipnoe; we are almost oppressed 
with tbs idea of the probable connexion 
of tile o^uths,, alrc^y known, with 
great principles which remain nndis- 
poverea,—-of the proximity in which we 
may unoonsoiously'stand, to the moat 
astonishing; though unrevealed myste¬ 
ries of the material and intellertual 
world. ^ . 0 

If, after thus conudering tiie seem¬ 
ingly obvious sources from vdiicb the 
most important discoveries and im- 
) provements have sprung, we inqoirs 
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into the extent of the Add, in which 
farther diacoTofies .ore to he made, 
which ie no other and no leas than the 
entire natural and apiritnal creation of 
God—a grand and lorely ayatem, e\Fen 
as we imperfectly apprehend it, but no 
doubt, most grand, loTely, and hanno* 
nione, beyond all t^t we now conceive 
or imagine ; when we reflect tiiab the 
most insulated, ecemingly disconnected, 
and even oontradictoiy parts of the 
system, are no doubt^ bound togetheras 
portiona of one atupendoua whole; and 
that those which axe at preaent the 
least explicable, and which most com* 
idet^ defjathe penetration hiibsrto 
Witowed upon them, are as intelligible, 
in reality, aa that whidh seems most 
plain and clear; that as atom in 
tips univeMeadttraots every other atom, 
and is attracted by it, eo every truth 
stands in luirmdhious eotanexion with 
every other tfuth; we ase, brou|^ di* 
AoUy to the eonolusionjl^t every por¬ 
tion of knowledge novH|Mles88d, every 
observed fact, everr dePlonatrated prin¬ 
ciple, is a due, which we bohl by one 
end in the hand, and whldi k capalfle 
of guiding the faithful inquirer farther 
and farther into the inmost recesses of 
the labyrinth of Nature. Agee and ages 
may elapse, before it o^duotthe pat^t 
intelleot to the wonders of sciends to 
which it will eventually lead him; and 
perhaps with the next step he tske^ he 
will reach the goal, and principles de¬ 
stined to affocttoe eonditionof mfllions 
beam in oharaoten of light upon hk un- 
dsmtanding. What was at'oncrjmorB 
unexpected and more obvious than 
Newton’s disoovoy of Abe origin of 
light f Every living being, sinee the 
creation of the world, had gase^on the 
rainbow; to none Imd the beautiful 
mystery revealed itself.# And even the 


It k, therefore, by no means to be 
Infinred, because the human mind has 
seemed toflingar for a longtime around 
certain rseolts—as ultimate principles 
—that they and the .principles closely 
oormeeted with them are not likely to 
be -pwhed much fbrther; por, on the 
otoer hand, does the intelleot always re¬ 
quire much time to bring its noblest 
tmthe to seeming^ perfection. It was, 
we suppoee, two thousand years ih>m 
the time when the peculiar properties 
of the magmat were flnt observed, be¬ 
fore ft bemuue, throtmh the means of 
those qualitiec^ the pilot which ^ided 
■Oolumbus to the American oontinanc. 
Before the invention of the oompass 
eould take f effect, it was necessary 
that acme navigator should practically 
aa<i boldly grasp the idea that the globe 
is round. The two truths are appa¬ 
rently without oonnexion; but in their 
appuntioA to praotioe, they are inti¬ 
mately associate. Hobbes says that Dr. 
Harvey, the illuatrious discoverer of tho 
ciroulation of tiie blood, is the only au¬ 
thor cnT a great discovery who over lived 
to see it universally adopted. To the 
honour of lubsequont science, this re¬ 
mark ocidd not now with equu] truth 
be made, was Harvey himself 
without some painful experience of the 
obstacles arkmg foom popular igno¬ 
rance, agpinsb which truth sometimes 
forces its way to general acceptance. 
When he first proposed the beautiful 
dootiine his praotioe fell off; people 
would not continue to trust their lives 
in the hands of such a dreamer. When 
it was'firmly established and goueniliy 
received, one of his opponents published 
a tract ih Otrculo Sa^ainia Sabmoneo, 
and proved from tbe'twelffch chapter of 
Ecclesiastes that the circulation of the 
blood was no secret in the time of Solo- 


great philosopher himself, while dissect- mon. The whole dootriucof the Uefor- 
ing the solar beam, while actually un> mation may be found in the vmtingK of 
twisting the golden and silver threads Wiolif; but neither he nor his age felt 
that coiniioee toe ray of lights laid open t^ importance of his prinaiides,nor tho 
bnt half its wonders. And ^o oonsequenoes to which they led. Hums 

say that toaus, to wliom^as we ‘think, had studied the writings of Wiclif in 
modem science has disposed the re- maamoript, and was in no degree be- 
sidue, truths more wonderful than bind him in toe boldness with which he 
those now known vrill not yet be re- denounced the papal usurpations. But 
vaaled t hi^ voiee was not heard beyond ton 
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mountains of BoRemia; and he expired 
in agony at the stake, and Ms ashes 
were scattered upon the Ehihe. AhunI 
ired years passed away. Luther^ like! 
an avenging angel, burst upon the 
world, and denounced the o^rmptiona 
of the Church, and rallied biirat of 
the iuthful, with a voice which might 
almost call up those ashes from their 
watery grave, an^ form and kindle 
thorn again into a living witness of the 
truth. 

Thus Providence, which has ends in¬ 
numerable to answer, in the conduct of 
tlie physical and intellectual, as wdl as 
of the moral world, sometimes permits 
the great discoverers fully to exqoy their 
fame, sometimea to oatch but a glimpse 
of the extent of their achievements, and 
sometimes sends them dejected* and 
heart-broken to the grave, unconscious 
of the importance of their own disco¬ 
veries, and not merely undervalued hy 
their oontempomries, but b^ them* 
Bclves. It is plain that Copermous, like 
his great contemporary, Columbus, 
though fully oonsoiouB of the boldness 
nnd the novelty of his doctrine, saw but 
a part of the ebanges it was to effect in 
science. After harbouring in his bosom 
for long, long years thst pernicious 
heresy—^the solar system—he died on 
Che dav of the appearanoa of his book 
from the press. . 

^ The closing scene of his life^ mth a 
little help from the imagination, would 
fumish a noble subject for an artist. 
For thirty-five years he has revolved 
and matured in his mind hjs system of 
the hMvons. A natural mildness of 
disposition, bordering on timidity, a re- 
luotonoe to encount^ oonttovetsy, and 
a dread of per6eoiition,*^ve led Mm to 
withhold his work from the press, and 
moke known his system but to a few 
confidential disciples and Mends. At 
length he draws near Ms end; he is* 
seventy-three years of age, and he yields 
Ms work on “ The Revolution of the 
Heavenly Orbs,” to Ms friends for pub¬ 
lication. ^ The day at last has corner on 
whioh it is to be ushered into the orl^. 
It is the 24th of May, 1548. On that 
day, the effect, no doubt, of the intense 
eixoltement of Ms mind, operating upon 


an exhausted ficame—an. effhsion of 
blood brings him .to *the gates of the 
grave. His last hour has come: belies 
stretched upon the couch from wMch * 
he will never rise, in his apartment at 
the Canonry at Fiauenberg, East Pros- 
sia. The beams of the setting sun 
glance through the Gothic windows of 
his chamber; near his bedside is the 
armiUaiy sphere, which he has con¬ 
trived to represent Ms theory of the 
heavens; his picture, painted by Mm- 
aelf, the amusement of his earlier years, 
haii^ before him;' beneath it are his 
astrolabe, and other imperfect astrono- 
mioal instruments; andasound are 
gathered his sorrowing disciples. The 
door of the apartment opens;—t]^e eye 
of the departing sage is tume'l to sf e 
who entera: itu aMAidy^rho brvpga' 
him the first ranted copy of his immor¬ 
tal treatise. He kno^^s in that book be 
oontradiots all that had .ever been dis¬ 
tinctly taught by former pMlosopbeta ; 
he knows that he has rebelled against 
the sway of Ptolemy, which the scien- 
tiflo world hod a(^owledged for a 
thousand yean; he knows t^t the po¬ 
pular mind will be shocked by Ms inno¬ 
vations; he knows the attempt will 
be made to press even religion into 
the servioe ag^st him; but be knows 
that his bock is true. He is dying, but 
he leaves a glorious truth, as his dying 
bequest to the world. He bids the 
Mend who has brought it to place him¬ 
self* between the window and his bed* 
side^ that tfaus sun’s rays may fall upon 
the prsedpuB volume, and he may behold 
it onoe more, before his eyes grow dim. 
He looks upon i^ takes it in Ms hands,. 
presses it to his breast, and expires. 
But he is not wholly gone. A 
smile ligHts up his dying oountenanoe; 
a beamof retosuing intelligenoe kindles 
in Ms em; his bps move; and the 
Mend who leans over him can heap 
him fisintly murmur the beautiful sen¬ 
timents whioh the Christian lyrist of 
a later^age has so finely expressed in 
verse:— • 

“Ye golden lemfM of heaven, ftrewell, withaO 
pour feeble light; 

Ferewell, thon evn^engtng neon, pale 
emprue of the al^ t 
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And thou, rofulgimt orb of day, In brighter 
flamea arrty'd, ^ 

Mjr soul, which apringa beyond thy sphere, 
no more demands thy aid. 

Ye stars are but the shining dust of my 
divine abode, • 

The pavement of those heavenly courts, 
where 1 shall reign with God." 

So died the great Colvuubns of fihe 
heavens. 

ON POISONING BY ACONITE HOOT 

(MONKSHOOD) MISTAKEN FOR 

HORSERADISH. , (See p. 06). 

At a recent meeting of the Medical 
Society of London, Dr. Headland read a 
paperoupon nie above subject, which 
possesses much interest from the recent 
accidental poisonings by aconite root in 
P Scotland. • • 

After glffBbfng at the history of the 
plant, and its use^ a poison in ancient 
times, Dr. Headland referred to a 
h\|mber of statements made by authors 
in the middle ages, which showed that 
the poisonous properties of the plant 
were well understood by them. Poison' 
ings by aconitp in modem times were 
usually accidental. A number of oases 
in which the leave.? and shoots bad been 
eaten with fatal effects, were first briefly 
remarked upon, and then the coses of 
poisoning by aconite root which had 
been recorded in this country during 
the last few years were dividm under 
two beads. First—Cases of an over¬ 
dose of some preparation g^ven as i|iedi> 
cine. This tvas generally the tinoture. 
Second—Cases in which the root had 
been eiiten by mistake as an article of 
diet 

let.—^Four cases of poiSoning by the 
tincture have been recorded during the 
last five years. Others are said to have 
happened. Of these four mrsons, two 
died from taking one Alia drtfohm of 
Fleming's tincture; one diedfiram the 
effects of twenty-five minims of the 
tincture of the London Pbarm.; a,fourth 
barely escaped from a dose o| fift^ 
-minims of the same. Two of these 
cases were Atributable td carele^ess 
in dispensers; one to ignorance of the 
power of the prepa»tioiL The author 
made three xecominendationB wi& the 


hope of obviating such aeddents for the 
future : Firstly, to carry out the plan 
of the Dubyn College, req^uiring drug- 
lists to keep all dangerous preparations 
m square or angular bottles, and the 
others in round bottles.* Secondly, that 
the tincture of aoonite, if used, should 
be made of one uniform strength (as far 
ee possible). At least three different 
tinotures are in use m this country. Or, 
thirdly, that it would be still better, to 
discard this tinoture altogether, as an 
unoertain preparation, substituting for 
it a splution of aconita of one fixed 
strength, oontaining l-fiOOth of a grain 
in each drop. 

2nd. In nearly all the cases in which 
aoonite root hall been eaten as food, the 
singular error has been made of mistidc' 
ingit for the root of the common horse- 
radirii, and so scraping and eating it 
with roast beef. The author read ac¬ 
counts of four oases of this fatal error 
which have occurred of late years, tho 
last of them being tho recent tragedy at 
Dingwall, in Scotland, whan throe gen¬ 
tlemen lost their lives. To show that 
such mistakes oould not be committed 
by cai’cful persons, specimens and dniw- 
mgs of horseradish and aconite root 
were exhibited and compared. The 
add but not pungent taste of tho aoonite 
parings, and the pinkith colour ‘whiek 
they asnime vihm expoaed to the air, 
were amongst the points noticed. 

The author, having noticed a singular 
ease of poisoned coffee, proceeded to 
state that there were two ways in which 
a ease of aoonite poisoning could be re¬ 
cognised : 1. By the symptoms, which 
are very oharactoristic. 2. By obtaining 
some of the poisonous principle, by a 
chemical process, from the contents of 
the stomach aifd matters vomited, and 
then trying its action upon small ani¬ 
mals, or on the tongue, &o. There ai'e 
no distinctive chemical tests for it, but 
1-SOOth of a gimn of the alkaloid (aeo- 
nitina) would kill a mouse, and 1-1000th 
placed on the tip of the tongue would 
Muse tingling and nnmbnewi. 

With regard to the treatment of such 
oasefi (ft poisoning. Dr. Headland recom¬ 
mend^ the i mmediate and few admm- 
istntion of charcoal, mixed with 
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water: th» to be followed by a zino 
emetic, then by brandy and ammonia. 
The cl^coal has the power qf retaining 
and separating the poisonous alkaloid, 
and if we have rendered help in time,, 
the patient may perhaps be sared. 

Dr. Guy had had no expwience of 
poisoning aconite, bdt would refer to 
one point in reference to the subject, 
it might be supposed theit the amd 
taste of the aconite would directly indi^ 
cate to the person eating that it was not 
hot horseradish; but this acridity was 
not observed imnMdiately; a minute or 
two, or even more, might elapse before 
it was felt, and a good deal of food 
might be swidlowed brifbre the taste 
was detected. 

Mr. Bishop spoke of Vu necesrify 
caurion in respect to the plantino tyf 
hanwadUk tn tAe neighh<mrh)cn of 
awnite. 

Dr. Webster would be glad to find 
the value of animal charcoal tested as 
an antidote to aconite by experiments 
on animals. He believed that a case of 
poisoning by the root of aconite, not re* 
lerrod to by Dr. Headland, had occurred 
in Lambeth. 

Mr. Canton iwlated the case of a par 
tient who had taken an overdose 
aconite by mistake, for rheumatic disease 
of the eye. The man was found, shortly 
after, so much affected as tp be unable 
to give an account of his sensathms. He 
was throwing his head back, rubbing 
his throat, and suffering from symotoms 
of general palsy, was restlesa, bedewed 
with a cold perspiration, and with a 
pulse scarcely perceptible. The pupils 
were dfleted. He hod vomited con¬ 
siderably, and stimulants, consisting of 
ammonia and brandy, weK given to him 
fi-eely; counter irritation was also ap¬ 
plied to Ms legs, and he got weU. 

Dr. Thudiohom referr^ to the value 
of Buiall doses of aconite in the treat¬ 
ment of pneumonia. HC' {sreferred a 
tincture of the spitituoua extract to any 
other. , 

Mr. Headland inqu'^red whethw the 
author was acquainted with the ^ase 
which ooourred to Dr. Qoldiag ^d, in 
which two grains and a half of aconite 
were taken by a gentleman, without 


stroying life. He should .be glad to 
hear a little morq decided evidence 
respecting the conation of the pupil in 
poisoning by aconite. He roferrm to 
Dr. Garrod’s experubents on the value 
of animal charcoal in cases of vegetable 
poisonings and thought if this agent was 
as valuable as stated, it should be always 
in the immediate reach of the practi¬ 
tioner. He ridiculed the notion of 
treating disease by aconite in the doses 
recommended by Homoeopaths, the 
amallneaa of whion defied all calculation. 
Throwing a grain of calomel into the 
Thames at Battersea-Bridge, and order¬ 
ing the patifflst to drink <the wai^r at 
Gravesend, to procure a mercuric ac¬ 
tion, was dosing the patient largriy, 
when bompared with the Hahnetnahni^ 
prescription for tHe use Of aovilte. ' 
Headland then mentioned that some 
years since he took a^drop of the tinc¬ 
ture of aconite shortly before bedtime,« 
and finding no effect from it, ha swal¬ 
lowed another on getting into bed. He 
was called op in the nigl^ and on risiiig 
was BO g^dy he could hardly stand, and 
was obliged to take some bi'andy-aad- 
water before he could proceed to his 
patient. Aoonite required to be used 
with extreme esre and caution. 

Dr. Headland,^in reply, mentioned 
that several minutes would elapse before 
the tongue would he affected in any 
marked degree hj eating the aconite 
root. In the case related by Dr. Gold¬ 
ing Bird, the aconitine waq no doubt 
iner^ as was the case with much that 
was sold in the shops. (See p. 96.) 


PRBAOmra 'XOAIXST ExmaVAGAKOB 
iir Dsns. — Several of the popular 
preoebets in Paris have entered upon » 
emsade against the lavish expenditioc 
of their lady USarera upon dress, the 
waste of material especially exciting 
their indign^on. One of them, a bishop^ 
exclain^ed in the height of l^zea), in 
the midet of a late disconrae, "Let 
women remember, while nutting on 
their profuse and expenshre attire, how 
narrow are the gates of Puudiae 1 '* 

The ihan who stammen at his ump* 
is in debt—a oertain symptom. 
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.THOUGHTS 

Without economy none can be rich, 
and with it few can be poor. 

T We is no grief like the grief whkli 
does not q)eak. * 

In this worldj purees are the arteries 
of life; os they are full or empty, we 
are men or carcases. 

Tim^ with all ita^ celerity, moves 
aloyly on to him whose whole employ^ 
ment Is to watch its flight. 

It is a heaven upon earth to have a 
num's mind move in charity, ba 
Providence, and turn upon the poke of 
truth. 

The long nioroing of life is qient in 
making the weapons and the annour, 
whi<^ manhood and are to p<di8h 
and to prove. ^ 

The Bwd8t*breath of Spring rimuld 
<^en hearts, aa ij^ unrioaea myriads of 
buds and blossoma. 

Jit is more from oareleaBneBa about, 
truth, than intentional lying; that there 
hi so much falsehood in the world. 

Few people are wise enough to prefer 
the censure which is useful to thW to 
the praise which betrays them. 

Wise men are instiWted by reason; 
men of loss understanding by experi< 
enoe; the most igaorant by neeessity; 
and beasts by nature. - 

Bo not affronted, at a jest. If one 
throw salt at thee thou wUt reoeive no 
harm, unless thou hast sore .places. 

It is a bad sign when a {uWdier Ifiea 
to drive honfe his logic by thdmping 
the desk with a clenched hand, fiia 
arnments arc so-.^Moal. 

It is the nature of ambition to make 
men luurs and obeaters; to bide the 
^th in their breasts, and 8ho\i^ like 
jugglei^ nothing in their mouths.* 

A million of blades of anraas makes a 
me^ow, and milliona <n millions of 
grains of sand make a mountain ; the 
ooean is made up of dropsof water, and 
life of minutes. 

Love one human being pure^ and 
warmly, and you will love all I The 
heart in ibis Oeaven, like th% wandiyiing 
sun, sees nothing, from the dewdrop to 
tile ocean, but a aiiror which it warms 
andflUs. 


SHILES. 

Ak epitf^ on a Neffro baby at Sa> 
vannafa, oonuneneea Sweet bli ght ed 

. 

"An iad^Mndeat man,” said Pitt, 

! " is a man not to be depended upon.” 

To WidowB.—STevereBoom'age weeds 
when Jibisers look so much better. 

Many a man's thoughts are^like the 
omnihW*~^^'B Hai^y one of them 
that doeoi’t run to the Wak. 

" la your watch a levtf f’* "Lever 1 
yes. I have to leave her once a-week 
at the watriunaker'a toe repairs." 

A Aull without a tongue often 
preabhea bett^ than a skull that has 
one. 

Truth, they aay, lies in awell. " For 
my part^” arid a wit, "I thought it 
tiie prc^i^ of truth to lie nowhere.” 

Sk llioniaa Overbuiy said of a man 
who had boasted of his anoestiy, that 
be was like a potato—" the best thing 
brioogingto him was undeiground.” 

An Irish student was once asked 
what was meant by postkumtnu leorka , 
" Ihsy are aoeh worica,” said he, " as 
a man writea alter he is dead.** 

An American paper, in announcing 
the opening of a new oemeteiy, says, 
" Hr. — hiri the pleasure of being 
buried there." 

A quee^ gatherer of atatistics says, 
that of one hundred and fifty-eight 
women whom he met in the streets of 
a dty in a given time, one hundred were 
Bubklng their parasol handles. 

When Milton was blind he married a 
shrew. The Duke of Buokiugbam called 
her a rose. " 1 am no judge of colour,” 
said Hilton, " but it may be so, for 1 
feel the thorns daily.** 

Mrs. Spekles says the best vegetable 
pill yet invented is an apple dumpling; 
for destroying a gnawing at the 
%tomach, it is a pill which may always 
be relied on. 

Fonnerly, wonaen were prohibited 
from marrying till thw b^ spun a 
regular set of bed furniture, and, till 
Iheir marriogea, were .oonseipicntly 
called epinatertf which continues to this 
day inall l^ri prooeedinga. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OP MUSIC. 
The first mention of miuu^in the Bible 
was abouti8870 years before the Chrisl 
tiaa era. In the 4Ui chapter of Genesis 
it is said, “Adhh bare Jabal: he was 
the father of such as dwell in tents and 
of Buoh el hare cattle. And his bro¬ 
ther's name was JTubal: he was the 
father of such as Jbandle the harp and 
organ." From that time lawgivers, 
prophets, apostles, poets, and philoso- 
pheta, have strenaously advocated the 
cultivation of musit^ as a means of 
soothing the evil passions, softening the 
manners, improving the mind, and con¬ 
tributing to devotion. From the time 
of Moses, 1,571 years before the Chiis- 
tian era, music was constantly em¬ 
ployed in religious and civil festivals, 
as well as in public and private fejoio- 
ings. The most sublime eftisct of music 
on record is in Exodus, when, after the 
passage through the Ited Sea, Miriam 
the proplietess took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out after 
her, and the praises of the Deliverer of 
Israel were o^ebrated in the presence 
of the assembled camp. There is np 
reason to doubt that vocal and instru¬ 
mental music were of contemporary 
oi-igiu; and, as Juhal introduced the 
one, BO it was the belief of eastern na.- 
tiona that either the some person, or 
one of the same family, invented the 
other. Music being tnus introduced 
by Jubol, it was in all probability known 
to Noah, who instructed his family in 
the ui't. When the world was repeopled 
after the floivl, it is not at all improba¬ 
ble that Ham taught music to the Ba¬ 
bylonians ; and when Ham went into 
Egypt music was no doubt taken there, 
together with many other arts. The 
music of the Egyptians iu those days 
greatly resembled that introduced by 
Jubal; and if the Temple aorvice re¬ 
sembled the music of the E^ptians^ 
and our cathedrals imitate the Temple, 
it is evident we have now amongit us a 
remnant of the greatest antiquity. 

Plutarch observes that noth\qg is 
more useful .than music to stimulate 
mankind to virtuous actions, and parti¬ 
cularly to excite that degree of courage 
which is necessary to brave th^ dan¬ 


gers of war^ The L^deemonians 
played upon the^ flute when approacb* 
ing the enemy.* The Cretans, for 
many ages, played their military • 
marches to a lyre. The Lacedsemoniana 
and Thebans had a flute upon their en¬ 
signs ; the Cretans a lyre. Many an¬ 
cient nations and cities impressed the 
lyre upon their coins, as their particular 
symbol. Ther% is ho doubt that music 
formed a great portion uf the religious 
ceremonies of the Romans and Greeks. 
There ore no proofs that any other 
language^ except poetry, through the 
medium of music, was admitted in the 
rituals of pagan lituigie% The praises 
and thad^vings offered up tb the 
several deities were songs and choruses, 
/coompanied by musi^ instrulnents 
and dancing, or*by %s*ltmn march Ad^ 
gestures. Plato was suem a friend to 
the temple music aato wish that none 
other should be used by gods or men *. 
and it has been clearly proved thait in* 
all nations the first public use of music 
was in the edebration of i-eligious 
rites and ceremonies. Christianity 
being established in the East^ peculiar 
ceremonial observances origiuat^ there, 
and were afterwards adopted by the 
western Christians. St. Ambrose, it is 
said, brought £k)m thence the manner 
of singing the hymns; and Eusebius 
says, that a regulw choir and method of 
singing the se^ce were first established 
in the church at Antioch. St Augustine 
and Gregory have also left undisputed 
testimony respecting the 'cultivation of 
music in the western churches. In the 
Eost^ St Basil, Chi^sostom, and Jerome 
make early^ mention of chanters and 
canons being appointed to officiate in 
the ojiuroh daily. In the fifth century 
Italy was Irid desolate, and we may 
readi^ imadne that the arta were 
neglected. Music Buffered the most, so 
that at the beginning of the sixth cuu* 
tury, when the whole western empire 
was the aoeno of revolutions, its 
musio*wa8 reduced to church chants 
and a fev^ national ^ngs. After¬ 
wards, when the Gotha settled m Italy, 
they cultivated the itrts and soon 
imitated the cnlighteued mannera 
of the people whom wcy had subjugat^ 
In the year 590, Pope QKgoiy the Great 
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oolleeted the ipueical fragments of such 
ancient hymns as the,primitive fathers 
hod recommended. Aifter this period 
‘the Boman schools of mnsic shone with 
renewed lustre. Music irns also strongly 
encouraged by Cloie^ King of France. 
In 787, when Charlemagne went to 
Home at the festival of Easter, a quarrel 
arose with the singers of France and 
Borne. The French affirmed that their 
singing was superior to the Roman, and 
tho^ ^mnns accused the French of 
having corrupted the Gregorian chant. 
The dispute was carried b<^ore the Em¬ 
peror, who decided by asking the 
following question: "^olare to us 
which ^s the most pure, water drawn 
from its source, or that which is taken 
from a'distant stream f ** Water from 
«ts Source," j^d«tbe smgers. “ Well, 
then;'' said the Emperor, ** return to the 
original source of Bt. Gregory, whose 
chant you have evidently corrupted." 

It is somewhat strange to find the 
love of cruelty and the love of music in 
the same persons, yet such was the ca.se 
with the Emperor Nera He whose 
cruelties are known to all instituted 
exercuies of music, poetry, and eloquence 
to be peiformed in Rome every fifth 
year. Amongst the ancients music exer* 
cised a powerful influendb. The father 
of Cleopatra derived the name of 
Auletes, or the flute-player, froin his 
excessive attachment to that instrument. 
Some of the early Christian fathers say 
that music drew many Gentiles into the 
Church who,coming from mere curiosity, 
liked its ceremonies so well that they 
were baptised before they departed. 

In the present day the eparaoter of 
our Church music is such that it would 
sooner drive persons out of the Ctmrch 
than into it InthemgnofEdwar^V., 
music, after living a vagran^life^ parsing 
from parish to pariah, seems to have 
acquired a settlement, and letters patent 
were gifted to certain persons who 
were minstrels to the king. It cannot 
too strongly be urged the advafltages 
which music pqpsesses in a rqjigious and 
moral point oi view, the incitementa to 
its study are so'numerous, that mmtna 
ought without doubt to be adopted to 
accom^udi its nationally. 


VALENTINES. 

Saini VALBVTiirB I—all we know of 
Ihis personage is, that he was a priest at 
Rqme, where he was martyred about a.i}. 
270, and had, in consequence, the honour 
of bei^ assi^ed a niche in the record 
of saints, hm pc«t being Iho 14th 
of February. 

The origin of thin oustom has been 
sought for in the Lupercalia of the 
Romans, and with much apporeut rea¬ 
son, OB 1^1 be evident when we come 
to inquire into the old mode of cele¬ 
brating Valentine’s Day, which, as we 
shall presently see, hod but little in 
common with ,the modem habit of 
sending rilly letters by tbe penny post. 
In ancient Rome a festival was held 
about ^tha middle of Februaiy, called 
the LuperealiOf in honour of Pan and 
Juno, whenoe the latter obtained the 
epithet of Fthruala FebrucUis, and 
Fabrulla,^ Upon this occasion the 
namra of'^^fmg women wore put, amidst 
a va ri <^ . w jfatoonies, into u box, from 

ohan ^pPPp^^I jitid so rooted hud this, 
like oustoms, become 

amon||st W that the pastors of 

the etfly ^HMjiian Church found tbem- 
selvti uname^ to eradicate it. They 
there|f|Fe, 'Ihstead of entering into a 
fruitlcili iftruggle, adopted their usual 
policy bliiitlbh occasions, and since they 
could not remove what they held to bo 
an unsightly nuisance, they endeavoured 
as a skilful architect would do, to con¬ 
vert it into an ornament. Thus they 
substituted other names for tboso of 
women, a change that would nut seeiu 
to have been generally, or for any lung 
time, popular, siqce ^e read that at a 
very remote period the custom prevailed 
of the young men drawing the names of 
the ^rls, and that the practice of 
a^dopting mates by chance-lots soon 
grew reciprocal between the sexes. In 
Fact, Pqn and Juno vacated their scats 
in favour of Saint Valentine, but tbe 
Christian bishop could not escape having 
muoh^f ^e heathen ritual fastened 
upon him. We must not, however, 
imagine that Valentine's'Day, any more 
than Epphany or Candlemas, was oele* 
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brated with one uniform mode of ob- 
eerrance; the customs attendant upoh 
it varied oonsiderabl j aoeording to the 
place and period. In many parts |f 
Unglead, and paore partioolarly in Lpn- 
doa, the person of the opposite sex who 
was first, met in a morning^ not being 
an inmate of the hoits^ was taken to be 
the Valentine, a usage that is noticed 
by the poet Gray^— 

* I early rows jut at the bnaikef day, 
Before the tun had ohased the stars 
away; 

Afield I went, andd the momlag dew. 

To milk ny klnc (fur so should 
housewives te), 

The first I spied, and the JMt swain 
wesee, * 

In spite of fortnne, oux truo lofe 
shall be.” 

That the lasses went out to seek for 
their nuikeSiormateB*—«.e., Valoutiues— 
b also shown in poor Ophelia's broken 
snatches of a song:— 
u Good morrow! 'tls St Valentine'ii day 
All in the morning betlma 
And 1 a maid at your window 
To be your Valentins." 

Herrick baa the following in hia 
Heaperidet, p. 172 :— 

“TO BIS VALENTINE ON ST,^ VALEN¬ 
TINE’S DAT. 


of my pillow, and the fifth to the 
middle ; and then, if I 'dreamt of my 
sweetheart, Betfy a^ we should be 
married before the year was out. But. 
to mi&e it more sure I boiled an egg 
hard# and tQok*out the yolk, aod filled 
it with salt; and when I went to bed, 
eat it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinlmig after it We also wrote our 
lovers’ names upon bits of paper, and 
rolled them up in clay, and put them 
into water; and the first that rose up 
was to be our Valentine^ Would you 
think it? Mr. Blossom was my man. 
I lay a-bed and shut my eyes all the 
morning till be came to^ur house ; fot 
1 would not have seen another mau 
before him for all the world.” 

Mr. Pennant, in bie Tour in Siotiand, 
tells bs, that iiT Febfiaa ry young person^ 
draw Valentines, und frSm thence col¬ 
lect their future fortune in the nuptial 
state. 

Oliver Goldsnaitb, iu his Victv of 
Waktfidd, describing the manners of 
some rustics, tells us, they sent true 
love-knots on Valentine morning. 

Herrifft; in his He^erid^ p. 61, 
speaking of a bride, says:— 

** She must to more a-maying: 

Or by BoN-todi divine, 

Wko'UUHur FatofiMner 


” on have I heard both youth aad vhghiB 

■ay, 

Birda chooM thoir mates, ahd couples, too, 
tills day: 

But by their flight I never ean dl^ne 

Wheu I shall couple with my Velentine. 

In Dudley Lord Horth’s Fonat of 
Varu tica, fol. 1645, p. 61, in a letter to 
hu brother, he says :-r-A lady of wit 
and qualitie, who you well knew, ^ould 
auwrput heraelf^ ihf ekanea of a VaUn- 
tine, eaying that skee would never couple 
heradje but by eboyd, Tha euatome and 
charye of V<dentineo is not ill lefit with 
many oiheroudt cosily and idle cuatonyea, 
which by a tacit generall consent wee 
lay down aa obsolete.” 

We find the following curious species 
of divination in the Connoiseeur, as prac¬ 
tised on St. Valeutine’e dayoor eve. 

Lest Friday was Valentine* Day, and 
the night before I got five bay-leaves, 
pinned four ot them to the four joiners 


Misson, in his Travda in England, 
says :—** On the eve of the 14th of 
February, St. Valentine'e Day, a time 
when all Uvtng nature inclines to couple, 
the young folks in England, and ,Scot¬ 
land too, by a very antient custom, cele¬ 
brate a little festival that tends to the 
same end. An equal number of maids 
and bachelors get together, each writer 
their true or eome feigned name upon 
eep^te billets, which they roll up, and 
dnw by way of lots, the maids tt^ing 
the. men's ^billete, and the men the 
maids’; so toat each of the young men 
lights upon a girl that he calls his 
Valentino, and each of the girls upon 
a young mau which she oalb her’e. 
By this means each has two Valentinos; 
but the ipan sticks fes^pr to the Valen- 
tioe that is fallen to him than to tho 
Valentine to Tri:om he is fallen. For¬ 
tune having thus divided the company 
into so many couples, the Valentinea 
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give balls and treats to their mistresses^ 
vreor their Billets s^eral days upon 
Aeir bosoms or sleeve^ and little 
sport often ends in love. Tlus oere- 
monj is praotised difiBMrently in differ* 
ent countries, sad a&ordi^ to the 
lireedom or severity of Madame Valen¬ 
tine. There is another kind of Valen* 
tin^ which is the first young man or 
woman that ohanoe throws in your 
way in the street or elsewhere on that 


day.” 

In Poor Po5i»’s AJeutnook for 167fi, 
that &cetiious observer of our old cus¬ 
toms tells us opposite to St. Valentdne'e 
day, in Febru|py—*. 

* " Now Andrew, Antho¬ 
ny, snd WllUun, 

■ Ar ValeiUtnadraw 
Frue, JHlan.” 


PHYSIOLOaiGA 

POISO 


L TEST FOR: 



ms. 

In ^riiir li’-t Journey (see p. 47) we 
gave an account of Dr. Marshall Hall's 
suggestion fi>r detecting tbe presence of 
poisons, which cannot be fully demon¬ 
strated by chemical agents by physio¬ 
logical means; that is, by the employ¬ 
ment of small animals to demonstrate 
the effects of the suspected poisons u^n 
their living systems. 14 appears that 
in examining the contents of the stomach 
of Mrs. Dove, poisoned at Leeds, this 
test was employed, and with the follow¬ 
ing results:— 

** Additional Report of tl»d Anadytu^f 
the Contente of the Stomadi. 

" As a further test of the presenee of 
poison in the stomach,'and one which as 
nearly as iwssible would amount to de¬ 
monstration, we determined to try 
whether the spirituous extract obtained 
from the contents of the stonfeeh, 
already shown by chemical tests to 
contain strychnine, posses^Sd really the 
poisonous properties of Hiat substance. 

'*We selecM for experiment two 
rabbits, two mice, and a guinea pig, and 
as the most exact method of rnting 
upon such animals with small quantities 
of poison, we Applied it by ihooulatipn 
through small openings, either in the 
cellular tissue beneath the skin, or into 
one of the serous oaviUes of the body; 


also in one of the mica, giving a pmticai 
by the mouth. 

I " In each these five animals thus 
lubmitted to experiment the charooter- 
le^e effects of poisoning by strychnine 
were produced. In three of them (the 
two mice and a vigorous rabbit) death 
ensued reflectively in two minutes^ 
twelve mhmtes, and fifty minute^ from 
the first introduction of poison. The 
aymptams preceding death were, dis¬ 
turb^ resj^ration, general distress, oon- 
vulsiva twitohings or jerkings, tetanio 
spasms,* a peouliu outstretching of the 
IsgiS end general ripdity of the body— 
symptoms which are ex^ly those com-' 
monly presented by ^ryehnine. 

** In the fourth aninud,' a rabbit, the 
symptoms were equally well marked 
and decisive, but although the animal 
lay for a time nearly dei^, it afterwards 
revived and eventually recovered. In 
the guinea pig the effects were at first 
muw more slight, the spasms were not 
so strong as to throw it down or 
entirely disable it, but on the following 
day it was found dead, with the muscles 
rigid and the hind legs extended, us if 
from the effects of the poison. 

" For the purpose of oomparison we 
oonduotod at the some time a parallel 
series of experiments on other animals 
with ordim^ atryrimine. In these 
animals the qrmptoms were exactly 
similar to Chose produced in the five 
acted on by the poison extracted from 
the body of Mrs. Dove. 

"They were, as a series, not more 
severs and not more rapidly fatal 
These animal experiments, which add 
the test of physiological effect to that of 
tile reagents, decisively con¬ 

firm our analysis, an^ taking them in 
connexion with the analysis and with 
the symptoms observed dunng life, and 
with the iqipearancea noted in the body 
after death, they afford, in our opinioi^ 
the most complete proof that the death 
of Mrs. Dove was from the poisonous 
effects of strychnine, and from, no othei 
cause. 

"GroBOB Morlbt. 

“Thomas Nuxhelbt, FJI.C.S.E.’’ 

As % scientific demonstration, it is 
iroposyble to oonoetve anything mon 
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beautifol or more oondasiTe tlian this 
erideooe. Tbe dumb animals which 
formed the subjecta of the experimental 
of Measra. Horley and JNunneley are] 
here aummoned os unei^eoted wi^ 
neaaea, whom no croaa^xamination can 
ahake, to bear irreaiatible teatimony to 
the cause of the death of Harriet Dove. 


A Noble Bot. —A boy waa once 
tetnptec1*by some of his companions to 
pluck ripe cherries from a tree which 
his father had forbidden him to.touch. 
“ You need not be afrud," said one of 
his companions, “for if your father 
should hnd out that you had taken 
them, he is so kind he ^ould not hurt 
you." “ That is the very reason,” re¬ 
plied the boy, “ why 1 would not touch 
them. It is true, my lather would not 
touch me; yet my disobedience I know 
would hurt my father, and that woidd 
be worse to me than anything else." A 
boy who grows up with such principles, 
would be a man in the best sense of the 
word. It betrays a regard for rectitude 
that would render him trustworthy 
under evei 7 trial. 

Noble Beplt to the Fouhtdeb or 
Dulwich College. —Sir Francis Calton, 
who had foolishly squandered the pro¬ 
perty left to him by his father, once 
taunted Alleyn with having been a 
player. To this Alleyn replitd:—“ And 
where you tell me of my poore originall 
and of my quality as a player. What 
is that ? If I am richer than my anoes- 
ters, I hope I maye be able to doe more 
good with my riches than e^er your 
ancesters did with their riches. You 
must nowe bears povertye, and if you 
bears it more paciontly than I, your 
desert wil be the ^tter. That I was a 
player I can not deny, and I am sure 1 
will not. My raeanesof living were 
honest, and, with the poore aUlytyes 
wherewith Qod blest mS, I was able to 
do somotliing for my selfe, my relatives 
and my friendes, many of them nowe 
ly ving at this daye wul not refuse to 
owns what they owght me. Th^fore 
I am not ashamed."— Pbtebb. . 

W^hen Aould on innkeeper vilit a 
foundry t When he wants a ior 


DOMESTIC SCENES IN RUSSIA.* 
In almtst every house some female ore 
is oarried on, miefiil or ornamental; and 
the women are employed in spinning, 
weavin^g knitting', carpet-making, &c.; 
for the raw material in Russia is worth 
little, and the manufactured article alone 
la valuable in the market. 

The ladies of England, however, “ who 
live at home at ease," little know the 
disagreeable and troublesome duties of 
inspection and correction which thus 
devolve upon the mistress of a family 
in Russia, from aU the various branches 
of domestic industry which she is 
obliged to superinteud. ^'he discipline 
of 'tile estate and of 'the housebbld is 
muntained by means of the lash, from 
whi(^ neither sex is exempt. The fre¬ 
quency and severity^ its use depemls 
on the character of t^ iSlister or xiis- 
tresB, many of whorq, like those among 
whom I have lived, voluntarily limit 
the application of this punishment,to 
male offenders, and always resort to it 
with great reluctanoe. The system, 
however, is revolting in itself, and it 
neoesaarily opens the door to frequent 
scones of gross oppression and cruelty, 
where, as sometimes happens, the power 
is vested in hands nearly os rude as 
those of the serf himself. All owners 
of serfs are noble, but 'the law cannot 
make them all gviMe. 

The following anecdote, which I am 
assured is true, will illustrate the results 
of serfdom, whale it will remind you of 
my remarks in a former* letter on the 
Russian system of militaiy rank, as fur¬ 
nishing the universal rule of procodenoo. 
Among the serfs owned by a widow lady 
was a girl, Vrho had been brought up 
with unusual indulgence in the house' 
hold,* receiving a BU]erior education, 
and a^uirinK manners far beyond those 
of her class; to which advantages was 
added the natural gift of an attractive 
person. At a proper age die was appren¬ 
ticed at St. Petersburg to a trench 
dressinaker or milliner; and having at¬ 
tained to B^me skill in h^r business, she 
wa^after a time offered profitable em¬ 
ployment. This her mistaess permitted • 

* By the Ber R. 1* Teusblea Lnndon : 
Mumj. 
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her to ao<»pt, on t^e umial payment of 
an obrok to herself In lim of' personal 
eeirice. The girl oon^Ntoted hersdf 
well in her situation^ aoi|dking a know^ 
ledge of French, and foaming habits c/t 
some refinement. Here she attraoted 
the notice of an officer of t!be rank 
colonel, who in due time prored his at* 
tachment by offering harmarriage. ^e 
iprl accepted hit proposal, abd nothing 
remained but to obtain her freedom 
from her mistress, the consideration for 
which—or, in plain words, the pordhase* 
money—the colonel was eager to pay. 
This ought to have been regulated by 
the obroje whichsbhe gurl had pud, nalon* 
lated at so many years' purchase. . The 
lover, however, was not inclined to dis¬ 
pute the price the lady demand, 
4ut on applyingio Hftrand umortnnately 
explaining the state of affidrs, he re¬ 
ceived for answer tiiat on no terms 
whatever would she emancipate her 
elavd Eveiy effort was UMd to shake 
tho resolution, which appeared unac¬ 
countable ; but argument^ entreaty, 
and money were alike unavailing, and 
tlio lady remained inexorable; giiung in 
the end the cine to her olMtiuacyby 
observing that she would never see her 
eerf take precedence of he^ as she would 
do if married to a colonel, while she 
w’as herself but the wido,w of a uEn^or. 
Tho match was necessarily broken off, 
and the girl’s ]^ospeot of happiness 
destroyed. To complete her miMry, 
her mistress revoked hor leave of al- 
Bcuco, and ordered her immedutely to 
return to her native village; an order 
which tho system of passports and police 
rendered it impossible to resist or ewide. 
Arrived in the village, the unhapj^ girl, 
accustomed to the hidiita and oomforts 
of civilised life, was dotiied in the 
coarse garments of an ordinfiy peasant, 
and was moreover ordered forthwith to 
marry a rough-bearded or com* 

mon country . labourer. B^olting at 
tiiLi tyranuy, and refuung to obey, ehe 
Was flogged, and, though she suu rs* 
slated for awhile, a long continuance of 
cruel and deginding treatment con¬ 
quered her in end, and she was 
forced to submit to the misershle lot 
entailed upon her hy the wreidud 


jealousy of her remorseless mytoess* 
The stony of this barharity was told me 
an mdigiflition as strong as could 
bi felt am<9ig'onrBelveivbnt there was 
no ved)reMi wt suffeim*.' The mis- 
treis up to a certain point had tho lavir 
on her aide!, and where ehe had not, as 
in the' eomiitiliory marriage,- might 
overpowered righ^ ^hat Bu<h a case 
shoi^ be possible auffihiuntly condemns 
the whole qratem of serfdom. * 

SMOEBLSSS ECONOMY 

* m COALS. 

Wb must say a few words more upon 
the new m^od of making dumestio 
' firee (see pp. Q, U)^ lYe have received 
many teeumonies to the efllo^ of tlxe 
improved system. The folhf^ing, from 
a ooirespondant of The Builder, is fully 
oorroboxntive of what we have already 
asBurted. E. B., it vdll be seen, has 
acted upon our suggestion, respecting 
the trow jdate :— 

"Tour valuable notice of tho new 
mode of making a fire in a common 
grate. Which slmU save coal, and con¬ 
sume a greater part of ti)e smoke, only 
requires univeiw adoption to b^mo 
one of the greatest hlessingt conferred 
ultonusintbia smoky—eipo, dirty—me* 
'tropolis. Properly earned ou^ it would 
effect a per^t revolution in stoves, 
chimney*8wegping, fires from foul fluos, 
price of co^ and ooko, safety from 
fire by shooting coals, smoky rooms, 
cinders and dust (the whole of which 
are nearly consumed), cleaner linen, 
brighter atmosphere, and sounder 
lungs, t have ever been a great advo¬ 
cate for giving due credit to Mr. Cutler 
for his admirable introduction of thi.i 
prindple more than thirty yc.ara siuco, 
when his patent was crushed by a com¬ 
bination of tho trade, who dreaded the 
succaa* of the patent. His more ra- 
tienal opponents afterwards aoknow- 
ledged its Vdue ; and one stove-maker, 
who would not join the comlnnation, a 
few years since, in a work on stoves 
and chimneys, eulogised the principle, 
and ignbred the decisi<m. His remarks 
on thu ertkshed patent, the writer fully 
believes, tot led Dr. Arnoit to investi* 
gate tks eubjeo^ and to produce the 
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now-oalUiii, - Arflott^s BQlf*ooiiBuiniiig, 
•mokdaii Jtore; bnt fi 
the grertei^ ohiim hi «U noyelra^ 
either patented or soti I eonoeiye uie 
ihggeeted aiid encoeeafttl process/ap¬ 
plied to the oonxmon stove^ andimme- 
wtely *at the service of ail, -without 
eorewB and leyers, or an expansiye 
■mith's^ ironmongers, brlddaywa^ or 
xnaso^’s bill, is a moat valuable boon to 


bial what an obstLoate person/ohn Bull 
is. 1 think insurance oompaniea ahould 
especial^ request* or speoiiy to tbds 
mode, ae particularly aue, vaS^ ioato 
more strident mean! be ordned and 
enforced. EHunace dhimneya no longer 
are permitted to pollute the air, and 
vomit out their amokp; wh^, then, 
should, in ih$ aggregate, a far^eoi^r 
waieance be f6r one day permitted to 
continue, when the public would in¬ 
finitely gain, in evoiy wajr* by the 
change ? On seeing the notice in your 
journal, I at once resolved to try the 
new method, with, I must say, certain 
misgivings. With my own himds 1 ad¬ 
justed evexythmg, even to the papw at 
the bottom, and built up to the top bar 
with coals; then formeda sort of orow'sr 
nest, of paj^; sha-vings, and wood, and 
covered it lightly over with thin pieces 
of coal. Judge of mjr horror, in 
entei'ing my room the next morning, 
and finding my aervant had taken it idl 
to pieces, and laid the fire in (I shall 
now call it) the antique way: fortu¬ 
nately, it was not li^tra. 1 therefore 
bad it again pulled to pieoea, and re¬ 
placed aa 1 had laid i^ and lighted. 
The . next few minutes were most 
anxiously passod, fboring I mig^t be* 
come the laugbingnsto^ of fiunify, 
servanta, and all. What was my 4 m- 
light, however, when 1 saw t^e coals 
iguiting (me 1:^ one^ andin half-an-hcAir, 
without hUlows, or (fiouds smoke, a 
most cheerful fire: it waa ligjited at 
nine, and by one o'clock it was so fierce, 
that 1 was obliged to pour water on it 
to keep it down. ^Hus oocni^ aftor 
the paper at bottom had heoame burnt, 
the draught being grater. I vgnj also 
add, that 1 have continued eaclrday the 


new prooese^ only s)4>etituting eheet iron 
at Imtdm, kr place of paper. Tho 
comfort and bleimliness are beyond ell 
conception, without eonndeiing the 
economy. Firc^^ns are ecarcely needed, 
it burning gradnelly downwards for 
.honni, according to the depth of the 
stova The deeper the stove the longer 
it bunis. I have placed a fire-bri(ik at 
the side of my stove—an ordinary par¬ 
lour >one,—owing to its being wider than 
its depth. I would strongly urge all 
pneona not only to adopt the process, 
but to recommend it for general use 

B. R.” 

■ * c 

STA&-OAZ1NQ. 

TSi^ doamti aaoh I have gazed cm that 
•tor, * - 

And fandedT tnae near me, though distant afar. 
Hove ht^d that a^ilaoe In flty thoughts I 
ml{^t olatm. 

And watch'd the bright star while I muijnar'd 
thy name. 

But oft, whon its radiant beams were most 

Mt^t, 

Auscielona a^tdedng my soul with its light, 

A ohnid, psu^ over, concealed ftom my view; 
The blight oTb of heaven which bound me to 
yon.' 

And so* O bdoved i vrtten Hope seems most 

fiir. 

And my heart in its gladneasiBlIghtaathealr, 
Sod dimbt cometh o'or me, and doTkly doth 
roU, 

Its (floud of dMpalr round the light of my soul 
Vhodoiiik passes on, and again lean see 
The beantUbl star that umtea me to thee; 

Still gadng I hope, and still hoping I pray, 
That thns may the cloud from my soul pass 
awoy.^ 

Tbb Lbabkbb Neobo.—"C tesar," 
add a nwro to a coloured Mend of b^ 
"whidb do you tink is de most useful 
ob de ooiiimetB, de sun or de moon 
"Wall,Clem, I don't think I should be 
able to answer that question.'' "Why, 
you black nigger, don’t you see it’s de 
moan, ooa she shines intae night, when 
we ne^de light; and the eunebines in 
tjie day' time^ when tie light is of no 
Idnseconce.** "Well; Clem, you is the 
most learned darkey I ebw seen. I 
eea you need to sweep out a school 
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.THE BOMAHOE OF A BHUBAttB 
• FIB. 

A BHOBT time ago Feaw a diaoauion in 
▼OUT paper about the twte of plants 
being sometimes sns^^obusly like the 
manure in which thej have been mwn. 
How this is not a pleasant idea, jttdu- 
mpates at onoe all our fond romanoe of 
Boienoe aboutihe conversion of elements 
into new forms. We may talk and 
write to people for ever about oxygoi, 
hydrogen, lliebig, and Professor Way, 
the i^aring fact will still remain sus' 
pended before the epioutean virion^that 
in eating our forced or ‘'strongly^ mown 
vegetable, we are not eat^ the re* 
arranged, reor|bnised, or reconverted 
elements of poor mild harmless humxis, 
but actually the very essence of some 
horrid artificial manure company, or 
t>ne qf those preu^&onuments of rural 
greaimesB, an ungypsumised dunghill. 
The queation is one of nidionalimport* 
once, and 1 really felt much east down 
in nnnd when 1 read the fimts, oorrobo* 
rated W those mystical biero^yphios 
‘*11. J. B.” 


In this mental condition I was looking 
at the plants in my greenhouse^ all rs* 
doleut of pure ftesh chlorophyll, and I 
was blinking that if it was r^ly all a 
dream that roses had a tjpaurifiil anell, 
or wheUier some eastom genii h^ not 
invented the fimious atto to ^lude 
mankind, or whether poets had not 
been equally disingenuous when they 
gave to the lily its whiteness, when my 
oyes fell with«de1ight upon two hu^ 
pots containing most luxuriant stalks of 
what 1 knew full well would soon be 
converted into rhubarb pie. Now then, 
I said to myself, will this greet question 
be decided ? Virions of past days and 
dinners, in which rhubaro pie named 
a prominent part, «*^Tnp at once into 
my mind’s eye. And that%moky taste 
—what waa that f My mind reverted 
insensibly but with horrid individuali^ 
to the sheep of our respeot^ vicar 
then browring in happy ignorance in 
the churohyord. Sh^d any of my 
future dinners be from a haubch of thu 
mutton, and a pas of i^t smoky rhu¬ 
barb f 

To settle the question, I had the 


rhubarb in my greenhouse out on 
the spot, and .be pie wherevrith it 
was made was not smoky. *'It is 
a^ys tha^'dase, my dear,” said a 
gentle voice, '‘with forced rhubarb.'* 
Aina I my greaihouse .rhubarb was 
forced too/ ^e truth sheme out with 
dear unmiatafeable .oertainiy. * No per¬ 
version of Xiring could poi^ly settle 
the matter in favour of rearranged ele- 
n^ta. The actual thing with which 
those pote and tabs were surrounded 
was poritivriy identical with that 
amokytaato, and the glories of rhubaib 
{ne are r^ith me amoim the things that 
were—at least that form of it whioh 
proceedeth foom tubs aud pots with 
their well-know* oover'ings of straw. 
iSie transit fftoria rhubaiitf, JZ. Bnpe^ 
J^ridiilcmd^'--Oardenef's Chronic^. 

• 1 , 1 — 1 . 11 . 

BsADiira Alotid.—T here is no treat 
so great oa to hear good reading of any 
kind. Not one gentleman or lady in a 
hundred can roM so as to please the 
ear, and send the words with gentle 
force to the heart and imderatouding. 
Indiatinot utterance^ whines, drones, 
nasal twang^ gutteral notes, heriiations, 
and other vices of docnl^on, arc almost 
universal. Many a lady dki ring Italian 
songs with oonsiderable ex^tion, hiit 
cannot read English passbly. Yet 
reading is by far the more vmunble ac¬ 
complishment of the two. llu most 
drawing-rooms if a thing is to bo read, 
it is disoovered that nobody (con read; 
one has weak lungs, another g^ts hoarse, 
another chokes, another has on^bomi- 
nd>le ring-song^ evidently^ tradition 
of toe way in' whioh he %id Watta’a 
hymns when he was too young to nnder- 
stand them; another rumbles like a 
brood-wheeled wsggon; and another 
has away of .reading which seems to 
proclaim that what is read k no sort of 
consequence^ and hsd better not be 
UstonM to. . / 

Wx heard agood jokf,once of a party 
of young fellows, vl|Ho found fault 
witli toe butter on the boarding-hou«e 
table. "What is the matter with Jr?” 
said tlie^ mistress. " Just you asl: it," 
said one,*"it is old enoughfo speak for 
itselfi” 

♦ F 2 
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THE ART OF THUTKING. 
fSOU x^jl VBCNOa 07 DSaKAiSDO. 

• . "** fn, atfhftt wy sToimnt^ * 

CotMldeiration,lIkeanang9],oaaiei ■ 

And whipp'd the oiltiidhig Adaai' out wf 

’ l»lm ; 

lowing hb body wapanuHiv, 

• To enrelop and oontain eakMUlofiita.'* 

dUftQMona 

KmrATioN, that sveat and xmiveraal 
instructor of the human laee, which 
presides over all the creations of genius 
—^tbe parent of philosophf^he sure 
^de of the arts in all their* applioa- 
tions, because It enlightens them with 
genertd prinoiblea—^layB a still more 
importoin/eiuf more SKtenaive part in 
the great process of moral development. 
It is here that its value is most conspi¬ 
cuous, for it puts man in possewiou of 
all his powers, and devates him to the 
real dignity of his nature. In science 
and in art, thhiking elaborates the de- 
mentary fhcts funilshed by observa¬ 
tion and experiment; in the work 
of moral development, its object is, 
to explore the izmo'st recesses of the 
mind, to collect together Hiose ele- 
mentaiy (ihenomena which reveal to us 
the great law of duty, and to familia¬ 
rise ut with a knowlra^ of ourselves. 
In sclmoe hnd in art, thinking operates 
onlv* on ideas famished by the senses 
and the ntedleot; in the wprk of moral 
education, it also excitm those emotions 
or feelings which are associated with, 
or which naturally flow out of our oon- 
eeptions of good, and which constitutcr 
the immedy^pnugsof aotioh. Think¬ 
ing, indeed,\uty be said to be the living 
prmciple of wisdom; and, if the prac¬ 
tice of it be sc difihnilt in the ordinaiy 
course oi study, ond*&miliar only to a 
small number of ^imds, it becomes still 
more so, and Is conseqhently leas prac^ 
tiaed, in rcferenwi to moral .objects. In 
the acquiiemeit of soientmo truth, 
thought is ofUm aided by images of 
sense, by deseripHons and definitions. 
In mord spccuktions, these exterior 
aids do nob exist; the mind is thrown 
upon its owj resources, is fed dluly by 
its own aliment, and mklntjAiA itself by 
its own £&tlve strength. 

There^ ta referenoe to moinif^ not 


tmly an wtdleetwU eona^tion, but an 
or feelings the«one imonning 
the inteUeot, the other influencing the 
wilL the emotion or feeling fiotnng nattc- 
from oteetr eoneeptione of the intd’ 
feet. Such, indeed,is the imposing autho¬ 
rity ^th which the Author of all things 
has invested the law of duty, that the 
conception of it has an efiect upon the 
heart more certain and more absolute, 
aooording as It is presented to the mind, 
under a form simple and free from all 
that is foreign to ite nature. It is, how¬ 
ever, in vain, ^at we seek for the pro¬ 
tore of tibia conception out of our¬ 
selves ; externally we are presented with 
a refle^on or image oilly; it to be 
found only vithin, in the inmost sanc¬ 
tuary of oonsoiousness. But it is not 
Bufllcient that the conception should 
merely he preeentoinxt the mind; j)ain9 
must be taken to search for it, aud to 
keep itBteadiiy beffre us; ignorance and 
inattention cover it as with a veil. It 
does not generally happen that thd law 
of duty is violated witli deliberate inat¬ 
tention, but rather by neglecting to 
study it; and so far from evil ever being 
comiwt^ for its oton sake, it would be 
next to impossible to resist the attraction 
which .surrounds the good, if we really 
knew howto ppnsider it in all its beauty. 
It is not Buffloient simply to gltmce at 
our autiea, they should be deliberately 
reflected upon; tbeir influence-should 
gradually extend through the whole of 
our mortal nAturo; should ramify 
tlfrough^' and penetrate its inmost folds; 
should, indeed, take entire possession of 
us. Such is the epd proposed by the 
art of titfittking^ the first and the most 
powerful of all arts, unce it alone 
enaUsB man to epjoy the exardse of 
Hioae high &culties which his Oreatoz 
has endowed him with, and invests the 
mind with iftue causative power. 

Struck with the imporfmee aud preg¬ 
nant character of this great art. the 
ascetic writers and philosophers of aiu 
tiquijy imve, with praiseworthy indus* 
try, endiMKvoured to develop its lows, 
abd we are indebted to ttiem for a great 
mdnbor of naeflil preo^pitB, on a subject 
on which preomts are Indeed essential 
Theart of thhakiimhaa^ howevw, exjte- 
rienoed Hie fite ox othw arts that have - 
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beeome loaded with didactic rules. It Uaak void, and obacuritgr. Instead of 
haa become embSam^^sed by rules, use* those xertileresioiiBwbere we bod hoped 
lees both to auch as are capable of acting >to wander in Joyous happiness, we d^ 
of themselves, and to tiiose that are wA, cover a pandxM desert; it is iu vain that 
80 ; for the first act naturally witiiout yqi attempt to, call u^ those heavenly 
their aid, and the others are not in a imS^ that wwe to transport us to 
state to profit by them at alL Blyainm; they fly us. and we fall 

In the hope of rendering the applioa* baok upon ota^Ve^ overwhelmed with 
tion of ruleseasy and oertun, th^ have weaihsesa^ tiie mind teeming but a vas>t 
become purely mechanical, apd eonse* sditade. By another effort the clouds 
quently deprived of their trae {winciple beeonie dissipated; ideas present them< 
of action, both morally and intolleo* setrM, yet confused, incoherent, and 
tually. Buies have been lud douhi as disordered; they escape us the moment 
to how to select a subject^ how to deter* we try to seiie them; they confusedly 
mine it, how to circumsoribe and divide mix and interfere with each other, and 
it ; the proper times and places for end by lounging us into a state the 
acticih and repose, for ideas and emo^ most painful gf w, vis. doubt and soep* 
tions, have been assi^ed; thebounda* ticism. It is only when we have the 
ries, the methods and formularies, have courage to traverse these three suocea* 
all been laid ^owi^ exercise of the sive jumm, so to speak, that we como at 
indral and intellectual fooulties has been last to that luminous and peaceful 
rigorously bound by a preconceived sys- sphere, when the fruit of meditation 
tein, utterly neglectful of thejG ^ that and all its pleasures await us; but we 
i» order that the faculties sl^imilE^fil an too often dkoouraged, and renounce 
Uieir destined functions, a -the enterprise as impcsslbla, ^ 

of itidependenceianeceBBavy, ^ important thing thenfon is, 

first and most iudispenaablo^^npBto fooilltate the entrance to these regions 
for thinkbg is, the acquinmslMff^^w of thought: and this can be effected 
energy and freedom of the inin4,''wraff only by a suitable pnparatiem, the 
allows the soul to appropriate to imTf proximate result of which is the attain- 
tlie truths on which it meditates, as if menb of that state of mind which 
they si>rang spontanCbusly from the usually term self possession. Self-]^>os* 
depths of its own b^ng. * session, however, does not exclusively 

The truth is, that in reference to the consist, as some mystical writors have 
Art of Thinking, the difflcnl^ does not imagined,* in isolating the soul from 
lie so much in the act itself at in the every external influence. It is the 
commencevient of the act; not so much gathenng together of all tho powers of 
in the cultivation of the s<nl, as in the the mind, and the disposing of them 
taking possession of it Tho shores of with sovei'eign power. The preseuco of 
the regions of thought are steep and oertsin exterior objects may sometimes 
rugged, and inspire feell^ of affright second, rather than counteract this oner- 
.and terror to those who nrat approach getic reaction; whilst" on the other baud, 
them. This is the true reason «^y the the soul may, in. the absence of external 
Art of Tliinking is really practiMd W objects, become pldh^ed into idle letli* 
BO few. In first attemj^ng tiiis dim* argy. ^If-pusaessionis a state of mental 
cult process, we are repulsed on all freedom, at once active and peaceful, 
sides; memory asamls ns with a thou-,; because well ordered; but it b a stuto 
Band reminiscenes in the retrea^ we may not under the immedbte dominion of 
have chosen; capricious and wandering the will, nor u it easily acquired; it b a 
phantoms of objects, lopg sinoe Amoved prerogative purchased by a long uppren- 
firom US, retq^'n and importune us more ticeship, jmd hence the error of tKobe 
than the objects themselves eves did» ine^>erienced penons who present tborn* 
crowdiug round us in every direction, selipsot the door of the sonctufirv, with 
If we strive to appease this tumult, a a confident hope of being iustantly 
atiU more painful state often awaits us— J adDfitted. Neophytes of a day, they 
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wonder that ih^ are not ct ^onee 
initiated; thejr forget that thejr mnat 
first become HKtHhu of initiation 'by a 
well-condttoted life, by order, regnlarlly, 
and temperance in all things, but eape* 
cidlybyaelf-knowledge,8ndthehabitual 
praotioe jelf-vigUanM and eeilfoan* 
tmL 

{To U igoHtinned.) 


THE TEACniNQ OF SHALL ^ 
THINGS. 

• 

Expiiuhienib faTniHar and vulgar to the 
interpretation of nature do as much, if 
not more, conduce than experiments c£ 
a higher qualily. Oertainljr this may be 
averred for truth, that they be not the 
highest Instanoea that (^ve the best and 
surest information. Tma is not unabtiy 
expressed in the tale, so common, of the 
philosopher, that while he gased upward 
to the atan, fell into the water: for, if 
he had looked down, he might have aeen 
the stars in tiie water ; but looking up 
to heaven, he could nob see the water in 
the atara. In like manner, it often 
comes td pass thatamall and mean thinga 
conduce more to the discovery of great 
mattery than great things to the die* 
covery of small matters; and therefore 
Aristotle notes well, that the nature of 
everytning is best seen in its smallest 
portions. For that oause hS* inquires 
the nature cf a commonwealth, first in a 
family and the ample coi^iugations of 
society, man and wife, parents and 
diildrM, master and servant, which are 
in ovety eottag^ So, likewise, the nature 
of this great city of the world, and the 
policy wereo^ must be sought in every 
first ooncordsnoes and Ipast portions of 
things. So we see that seoret of nature 
(esteemed one of the great mysteries) 
of the turning of iron touched with a 
loadstone towurds the poles, was foimd 
out in needless iron, not in bars of 
iron.~>Hacon. 


^ A DlviTfE benediction is always invi* 
aibly breathed on iMdnfol and lawful 
diligence. Thus, the servant emplc^ed 
in making and blowing of the fire 
(though sent away thence as soon a^ it 


bumeth deeri ofttimea getteth by hii 
pains a sabre mdlv and continuing heat 
•than the master himself, who mtteth 
•down the same; and^thus persons 
industnoualy ooqnpying themaelveB, 
thrive betteor on a little of their own 
honest getting, than laay heirs on the 
large xevemiea left unto mem.~~->Fiiller. 


Btmtuam or Soebnob in Saupub 
or Sanix—A great impostor, of the 
name ot Simonides, was lately unmasked 
by Proftasor Ehxenberg, of Berlin, the 
odehrated miorosoopio discoverer of 
theaiilmaloular ordielly origin of chalk; 
^who, on examining mthe hia inicro< 
Boope, a pretended ancient s&nu* 
script " discovered‘V. by Simonides 
observed, that the "andent" ink ran 
above, not beneatii, otiier ink of profes¬ 
sedly lees ancient or modem origin, also 
traced upon the parobment. The same 
acute professor has just succeeded in 
unksnnelling a thief of gold coins, ab¬ 
stracted on their wiy in a barrel, by 
railwav, to Berlin, when the specie 
was abstracted, the barrel was filled 
with oommon sand, and Professor 
I Ehrenberg proouted speohnens of sand 
from theneigh^urbood of every station 
on the line, and, on miorosoopioally 
examining the saShples, very soon iden¬ 
tified tii% station whence the barrelled 
sand must have come; the hint was 
suffldent, and led to the identification 
of the thief amongst the few employees 
on £iity at that partioal%r place and 
time. 

iNxnnxBT AND ns BLESaiMas.—-People 
may teU yotu of yonr being unfit for 
some peculiar occupations in life; but 
heed thciu Dot. Whatever employ you 
follow, with perseverance and assiduliy, 
will bo found fit for you; it will 
be your support in youth, and your 
ccomfort in age. In learning tho 
us^l part of any profession, very 
moderate abilities wUl suifice—great 
abilities^ are generally injurious to 
the possessors, life bsso been com* 
pared<1» a race ; but the .allusion still 
improves by observing t^t .the most 
swift are ever the most apt to stray from 
I the eour»or-~-{hldsmM. 
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GABDENI^O FOB MAY. 

• _ 

The FtoETBS Gabsen. —This is per* 
haps the montli of gi^teat ^joyment 
to the brer of flowen ^ the whole year^ 
not only in contemplati^ what haa Wn 
already produced, but in watching the 
devdopmcnt of those yet to come brth, 
and his duty for May dioOld begin by 
planting the rooted nmnezs of Nea¬ 
politan, Bussian, and tree Tiolets in 
beds, prepared by the addition of firedi 
compost, at from seven to nine inches 
apart; giving them abundance of water 
during the season. Pinks for ^ow¬ 
ing &ould dtavo all the stems but 
one Amoved, and all the buds but two 
or three. Dahlias may be planted out 
by the l5th,deBtro^gearwigs. Pansies 
must be watei;cd lih^ally in hot weather; 
and auriculas, as they decline bloom, 
should be placed an hw ^und where 
theymay have wet and air. Protect tulips 
by the*top-cloth, and do not expose 
them to the sun alter they show colour; 

S 've air, but protect from cold winds. 

dyanthuses in pots should be put out 
after ftou'ering, and, if necessary, parted 
for increase. Trim weak rose 8to(dis, 
take off the lower branches to strengthen 
the upper shoots. Autumn flowering 
bulbs may be removed,%nd if require^, 
should he nroeured now for praoting. 
Gravel waj^s. should be turned and 
rolled, box edges and grass verges 
trimmed, lawns neatly mowed once a 
week, or fortoight at most, and weeds 
carefully and'constantly removed. 

BrrcnEN Gakdeh. —^This is an active 
month also in the kitchen garden. 

Broad beans should be s^wn for suc¬ 
cessive crops. Tidce off the tc^s of those 
iu flower, and draw tile eainh yound 
those advancing. Peas should be sown 
right through the season, ^very foi^ght 
or three weeks, earth up tnose which 
are up and advancing; st^ those which 
are forward enough. Endive should be 
eown for a fow early plants. Sow more 
radish seed, and choose some of tixe best 
of the lost c^p, to plant qpt for seed. 
The March sown oelery be largu 
enough to prick out, tw the largest; 
and prick them out three or four inches 
on a piece of rich ground Sow 


more eeed. Onions must he hoed and 
thinned; the plants for bulbing must 
not be oloeef uum four or five inches f 
support the stems of those going to seed. 
Transplant a quantity .of the spriug- 
rown cabbages, in rows eighteen iuches 
apart every way. ^ Earth up 4ho8e that 
axe advancing. Sow other seed. When 
oanliflOwers, nndw hand-glaases, show 
flowei^ break down one or two leaves to 
cover them from the wet miE sun. If 
the weather prove dry, the plants must 
he watered; transplant othm from the 
seed ormirsery be^ and sow more seed. 
Brocoli seed must ^ sown this month, 
and it is better' to sow two or three 
kinds at wee, end at two separate sea- 
Aons, a fintnight apart. If iqdnach is 
wanted in any quantity, it must be sown 
once a fortnight or tium weeks. Kid¬ 
ney beans may be planted for a principal 
crop in drills, three to four inches apart 
in we drills, and the diills two feet from 
each other. Cairots and parsnips must 
ho thinned out, as soon as they are largo 
enough, six or eight inches apart, and 
carrot seed may still be sown. Sow 
scorlet runners the first week, and plant 
out six inches apart, in rows four feet 
from each other. If yon grow aspara* 
^ for your own eating let it bo three 
mches above the ground befbre you cuE 
it. Melons and ouenmhers require con¬ 
stant attendance, botii as to the heat and 
the number.of the fruit; not more than 
two or three ought to be grown on cocb 
plant at one time. Hotbeds or ridges, 
to do with hand-glasses only, may be 
farmed out of doors to plant cucumbers 
and melcms on. Sow cucumbers (for 
pickline) on the natural ground, or in 
an old oedining hotbed. 

Fbuit Gakdbv.— Wall-fruit trees of 
all sorts must be lookbd over, and their 
useless ahoois removed—all Uiose that 
grow out straight from the wall and 

f LOso that are in eadi other’s way. 

he shoots which are retuned dionld 
be trained in the right direction, and 
when any shoot is too vigorous for tlie 
zrat of the tree, it is better to cut it 
away. Thin the fruit os soon a<i ic is 
largeBusugh. Vines should be looked 
oror,lmd we shoots stq>^ at tho drat 
ora^nd joint beyond w fruit; clear 
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them of all ttgeless ahoots, and see that 
the others are nailed pioi^rlf. Straor- 
berries in flowttr -will roqdire watering, 
if the breather be at all ary; and if » 
poo^ ground, liquid maniire may be, 
used uritlTadyantage/ 


A PEW WORDS ON HATS. 

In Henrv VIII.’s prlyy purso e^nsos, 
during the congress with Francis I., in 
1520-1, at the celebrated meeting at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold, there is an entry 
in the quunt orthography of the time, 
Feid for a hatte and plume for the 
king, in boleyn [bullion] xv«. and in 
the dia^ of his secretary there is another 
entry, for " ane scailette beever hatte,'* 
presented on New Year's day, 1543. 
And in Wolsey’s inventory, tahen on 
his resignation of the Great Seal to Sir 
Thomas More, there are no fewer than 
five hats mentioned^—a large number, 
oven for the magnificapt Cardinal of 
York, when we remember the then 
novelty of the invention. 

Even at th^ early period hats were 
of various shapes, both in the crowns and 
in the brims; the latter being chiefly 
broad, sometimes narrowing towards the 
back, and a little bent up and scooped in 
fr(mt. The fashion of the hat m tiie 
early part of the sixteenth century was 
much more diversifled ^d eapricious 
than it is even now, os will appear from 
an extract from Stubbs’s '* Anatomie of 
Abuses,’* published a little later in the 
century: Sometimes they use them 

( the hat] dmrpe on the crowne of their 
leads; some more^ some less, as please 
the fantasies of their hioonstant mindes; 
others some be flat and broade, sometimes 
'on the crowne, like the battiements of 
a house. Another sorte have rounde 
cruu-nos, sometimes with one kind of 
bande, sometimes with another; now 
black, now white, now mssed, reddy, 
greoue, or yellow; now this, now that; 
never content with one Odour or fashion 
twoilaiostoanend. Andasthe&shions 
be rare and strong so ia the stufie 
' whereof their hattesoe made dive;|[D also; 
for some tm of silk, some ve}vot\ some 
of tol&tie, some of a oertain kindf of fine 
haire; these they call bever battle, and 


are of xx, xxx, and xl shillings price, 
all fetched from beyond the seas, from 
whence a great sort‘of other varieties 
doe come .besides, aid so common a thing 
is it, that every ,serveng countrei- 
man, and others, even all iudiSereutly, 
doe weare of these hattes." 

Xhout the'beginning of 1700 the crown 
01 the hat was most^ round, mndi 
lower than before, and had very broad 
bxims, resembling what wo now call 
Qu&km’ hats; the protrusive encum¬ 
brance of which soon suggested tho 
convenience of their being turned up in 
front. Fashion soon dictated the utiUty 
of bending up another slide of tho flap, 
and ultimately the lost and third p&rtion, 
so that about 1704 it became converted 
into the regular threo-comered hat, 
wMch't^ncefofwasd became the order • 
of the day, when feathers were worn. 

About the middle of the eighteenth 
oentury, we ore told by the Gentletmn'e 
Magazine that cardinals’ hats were ge¬ 
nerally made in England. At the same 
time a ronud-edged, but flat-bottomed 
and full-brimmed hat came into goiier^ 
use; and the flat and cocked hats of all 
shaj^s dwindled completely out of com¬ 
mon use, b^g only retained by certain 
classes or orders of people Os a mark of 
yank or office. ^Twenty-five years after 
this a' very near approach to tho hat of 
the present time became the fashion, and 
some ten years later theformal, cumbi-ous 
cooked hat ceased to exist. 

iibout the year 1792 tho narrow- 
crowned, tall, conical hal w'as first in¬ 
troduced by the French; under theta 
cMmney-pot looking beavers, bedizened 
with losettqa, circling bands, and stream¬ 
ers of my ribbons, much after tho style 
of a C^brian bri^d, the Robespienros 
of the first Frendi revolution covered 
theineanpinory heads. 

Formuandugly as the modem hat is, 
it is neither derived from the conical 
cap of the fourteenth century, nor the 
round-brimmed, steeple-crowned hat of 
the Ftiritans, but is copied fixnn the lugh- 
orowned bpaver of E^x and Raima’s 
time, and which, with tne exception of 
the bmflcle and feather," has undergone 
hardly any a[q> 1 ceoiabie change in two 
centuries and a half! 
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an interview with the 

HEGISTEAB-GENERAL. 

T v tbe year 1858 the number of persons 
who married was 838,040, rm the 
number of children bom bUto was 
612,391 ; the excess of births over 
deaths was 181,294 : so that the popu* 
lation of this country is increasing at 
thc^rate of nearly two hundred tiionsand 
per annum. During the same year 
62,915 English men and women emi*i 
grated, of whom only 4,184 went to 
our flourishing Norm American colo* 
nim, where, m the opinion of die 
Begt^ror-Qeiftral, **the soil and oli> 
mate are so adapted to deycdop iJl the 
vigour of the British race.” 

jOf the persons who, marrie^ 
mc^ and 29,819 women wet 4^i# ier 
age; and tbe Registiur-Gene^lEptoM^ 
that tilt proportion*of eao'ly 
ramdly increasing. The mrduiHktnoes 
wnich govern this are curious.^ ** The 
straw-plait aud lace manufliot^rs in 
the south midland ooimties apparently 
promote early marriages by aGTording 
employment to children and to young 
I>craona.’' It appears that more widow* 
crs than widows get married again, 
Foi^sibly the latter, if 1^ oemfbrtably 
off, are content to, "let well alone.” 
Of the persons who married, *49,988 
men aud 72,204 women were unable to 
sign their names. The proportion of 
persons able to write is h^hest in Lon¬ 
don and lowest in Wmes. THbse 
llgures show a deplorable lack of edu* 
edition. 

Out of the number of obildran born, 
no less than 39,760 (or six-and-ar^lf 
per cent, upon the wholennmber) were 
born out of wedlodc. Much-ahused 
Loudon, with all its temptations, is 
more moral in this respect than the 
rest of tbe oommuntty, only four ^ 
cent, of the births there bring ille^ti* 
mate; while in the town of Preston in 
Lancaslilre more than ten,per ant. of 
the births come within that e^gory. 
Even in the ^uiet little tc^wn of ^am- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, the propordSn'is 
nearly 420 legitimate to 40 iUogitimate— ■ 
nearly ten per cent. 

The oomparative mortality of the 


! sexes is a subject of ouiious oaloulation. 
Up to the age of ten more boys die 
tl^ girls; but after that period up to 
tS5, the mortality of the female is in 
die aseendant. After the age of 45, the 
mortality of men is oensiderahly 
greater than the mortality pf women. 
Mortality varies, riioording to the moiv' 
or leas healthy state 'of the locality. 
In Rothbury and Glendale in North¬ 
umberland, and in Eastbourne in 
SoBsei) the annual mortality is at the 
rate of 15 m 1,000; in Hendon, Dorking, 
and other places it is 17 in 1,000; in 
msrriiy parts of Camhridgeriiire it is 25 
in 1,000. In the Whiteohapel district 
of London it i»80 in 1,000. ^ 

The Registrar-General has some 
ideosant and mstruotive gossip upon 
the anbiect of ftuuily nomenclature io 
England. 

The most striking oircumatance pr<t- 
sented by the indexes, is the extraordJ. 
nary number and-variety of surnames 
of the JSngHeh people. Derived from 
almost eveiy imaginable object—from 
the names pf places, firom trades and 
employment^ from personal peculiari¬ 
ties, from the Christian name of the 
father, from objects in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, from things 
animate and inanimate—their varied 
character is as remarkable as their 
similarity ig often striking. Some of the 
terms which swell the list ore so odd, 
and even ridiculous, that it is difficult 
to assign any satisfactory reason for 
their ossomprion in the first instance as 
' family names, unless indeed, as has been 
oonje^ured, they were nicknames or 
sewriquete, which neither their first 
beorera nor their posterity could avoid. 

The RegistrarK^qeral estimai es that 
tl^ere ara liearly forty thousand differ^ 
ent surnames in Englimd. It is estimated 
that among these there are 63,00<) 
d’amilies bearing the name of Smith, and 
51,000 bearing the name of Jones. The 
Snuihs and Jones’s alone are supposed 
'to include about half a milHun of ilia 
population. On an average it smcihh, 
(hatjone person in Beveut.y-t1jr<x' is a 
Smim, &Dd in seventy-eix a J«jno.s one 
in IK a Williams, one io 148 a 'i'liylor, 
one a 162 a Davies, and one iu 174 a 
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Brown.” Among the list of peealiar 
names gtyen we note the foBowiog 
Affection, Akbaeter, Alllft>nes^ Awkr' 
word, Babgr, Bolster, Bowel, Brsins^ B 74 
f^e slKwtest English name), Csmoanle^ 
Ooxpse, Bagger, Eightei^ Fowls, 
Ftn^, Qim H<wafledi,Idhs JrsiK Slss^ 
Lumber, Huddle^ STntbro^ Offloer, 
Pookett Qidnoe^ BabbU^ Stmotoaxy, 
Tombs, Uni^ Vulgar, WadtUe, Yellow, 
ondZetd. 

Appended to the populaticm tablM 
are some useful mdouwoona upon many 
matters whkh bear upon, ana iiffluence 
the condition of the nation. In the 
first quarter of 1862 wheat was 40s. lOd. 
per quarter, and in the»oorresp(mding 
quarter of 1868 46s. 7d* had 

risen threeeightha of acmnypw pound, 
and mutton an ,enm?e penny,* and 
potatoes from 70 b. per ton tud xben to 
127 b. 6 d. 

Finally, we hare some reports pur* 
■uant to the resolutionB of the Statistical 
Congress in Brussels, for oolleoting 
systematio returns all over Europe, and 
a uniform nomendature of the causes of 
death applioable to all countries, ^ese 
have been {wepared with great core, and 
will, we hare no doubt, lead to the 
moat Taluable results in statiatioal 
Boiepca A report of the prooeedings of 
tho International Statiatioal Congreaa 
held at Paris last year is Alao gpyen. 


TO-ON HBR RECOVERY. 

[The fdllowliiff lines, never before paUiabed 
or printed, were written ly Mrs. Hemans, 
when ahe bed Juriattotbed her aixtoenth year, 
and therefore not yet easmoed the nntne ly 
wfaloh She la generally known In English litera¬ 
ture. They were addreaaed to an amiabla and 
esteemed lady, lately deoaas^whoee family and 
that of the autboreae were neighbours and 
friends, Mia. Ffoolkes, of Erivlen, a beautllul 
Idaee In Moith Walea, to which aUnslon la 
made In the oongmtalatlonB here poetlsalljr 
oflCred for her reooveiyflrom IHneas. One oT 
Mrs. Hemans’aorrivlngchlldrenUkafbrwarded 
to 08 the lines In queauoii, whloh are here sub- 
Jolned.1—fVitic. 

Whan watohing by the aleepleaa bed. 
Where sickness lidd her fainting bond, 
Affeotion breathed the silent prhye * 
That Heayen, relenting Heayen, wftuld 
spore; ^ 


That pr^er Deyotion bore on high. 
Unlock'd the portals df the sky ; 

And kneeling at the eternal sniine. 
Implored relm for Carciine. 

"Angd of Herqr I hear the sigh; 

Look down upon the suppliant eye ! 

I come with * healing on thy wing :* 
The balm of renovation bring i 
To her, our joy, our hope, descend, 

The Wife^ the Daughter, and the 
Friend!” 

And Uerqy heard I the prayer pre¬ 
vail’d! 

fficknesB I thy dart no more assail'd t 
Yea, Mercy heard, with siiilea benigi^ 
And joy imved for Caroline! " 

Ye who in anguish, day by day. 

Rave seen the torch of life decay • 
^ike aome exotic^ mr and frail, . 
Thai dies before the ,at«rmy g^e); 

Have marked the sad expressive smile 
That fein your sufibrings would beguile; 
nie languor of the drooping frame. 

That stwa upon the vil^ flame; 

Ye who Imve proved, for one as dear, 
Each tiirilling pulse of hope and fear ; 
Ye best ean judge what f&oss must feel 
Who love with dl affection’s zeal, 
WbendieaUh her quivering lamp re¬ 
lumes, r 

And seems to promue brighter blooms; 
Tints tile ptie ohedc with living hae^ 
Elres the dim eye witii radiance new i 
Soon may we sea her light divine 
Be%mfrom thine eyes, our Caroline? 

The cloud that shaded with alloy 
The heaven of oalm domestic joy, 
Thateloudisgtme! tiist heaven k bright 
Again witii pure and tempered light i 
Long may itamile with ray serene 
<yet wweet Briviott's woodlands green; 
O^sr the dear Farcot’s locks of snow 
Long tuy ita^bahny sunshine glow 1 
Mild as tlw aoi^em breezes play. 

And genisl as tiie skfes of Msy— 

And she, its gentle day-stai* staine^ 

She whpm we love—our Caroline f 
Feuecia Bbownm 

>AfiWAa says there is no danger of 
hard times among the ahoemakers be¬ 
cause every shoe is eoFd before it la 
ready for the maiket 
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THB ABT. OP THINKUra. 

7B0U THB VBBBO& OF SBQBBANIK)! 

{Cond'ttdtdfrompage 134.) , 

Thinkibo, then, ^ imitated not 
only by an immediate preparatioxi» bnt 
by one more extendra and remote. 

first oompri^ silence and seolo' 
sion: certain times and certain places 
are particularly &¥ourable to the deve¬ 
lopment of thon^it. The most fii- 
vourable place is that which is most in 
harmony with our habits and disposi¬ 
tions, which inspires calmness of mind, 
and which excites serious and uniform 
feelings. 'She tivM moat suitable is 
thafin which the mind, firaed flrom the 
influence of the external world, feels all 
its strength, and is possessed of dl its 
powers; an{^ tfifbt trhere the mind, 
casting aside external inflnenoea, fiaUs 
back on itself, and Msumes its mwar4 
commnuings. The influence of droum- 
atances bemmes modified in difierent 
individimls. There are sonie whose 
minds demand almost an entire isolation 
from external objoctai, and whose 
thoughts arise in grmte^ number and 
rigour amidst the stillness and darkness 
of night; others, on the oontrory, are 
aided in linking by the presence of 
objects analogous to*the subjects of 
thought, in the same wa^ ibatat feeble 
and unsteady voice is aided by instru¬ 
mental accompanixaents. We should 
not, however, rely too much up<m these 
extraneous aids, which we cannot 
always command but rather acquire 
the habit of preserving onr mental 
liberty in the midst of the tumult of 
the world and material, occupations. 
The eflbot of these multiplira pre¬ 
cautions, in order to obtain thp self- 
possession of ibe soul, that we be¬ 
come peculiarly Buaoe|>tii])le to external 
distractions. In estimating also too 
^hly the value of theae pieoautions— 
in thus isolating oundvesso oompletely 
—in thus oonoentnting the faculties, 
we are exposed to the danger of fidling 
into vague geveries, or h|dng earned 
awi^ by enthusiasm whkdi we cannot 
moderate^ since we are net awaseof its 
existenoe. Besides, this system of 
preoautioDB is of extremely little value 


to. those who havo not undergone the 
nsoessary mental disdpline ^fore al< 
luded to; nay more, these very precau* 
tions themselves not unfrequently serve 
•to. inonase a state of mental agitation, 
if the soul nourish in itself the germs 
from^ whence it springa. . The most 
videat passions' we sometimes nour- 
idled in\ solitude; and the world has 
witnessed the speotaeie of an army of 
anchorites issuing foom the desert, and 
spreading disorder through an empire 
Bysantine). It ia in the very 
aiacta^ of the mind that tiie law of 
oDonee should be observed-—tiiera, that 
all the dementashould be disposed in a 
regular hanqpny—^ihere^that freedom 
diould be complete—and there, that 
meditaticm should receive all the aid of 
the •gravest and sweetest images. If 
the mind, by this union of precaution 
and care, once^ becomes capable of this 
noble mental action, the Art of Think- 
ing|^ will become an easy exercise, and 
aints fruits will be attainable; unex¬ 
pected inspirations^ moro valuable than 
any extrinsic counsel, will often spring 
up. We must have confidence in our 
own iMiture, and trust to the teachings 
of our own experieaca 
One of the earliest truths that will 
tiius develop itself is, that^ in order to 
think to advantage^ it is not desirable 
to fittiguq and tonnentthe mind'with 
too much effort Meditation is the 
parent of all vigorous thought and 
deep emotions; but both the one and 
the other idiould spring up na¬ 
turally in the mind; we may indeed 
fitcdlitate tiieir birtBi, but not % agita¬ 
tion and oonsttaint; while the energy of 
these mental manifostations will be in 
proportion- to the epemtaneousness of 
ihew issoe. The aft of governing the 
mind does not oonsist in oppression and 
violence bnt in a wise and calm im- 
ipulsion. All moral thinking is an 
mteroonrsa of the mhid with itmlf. It 
questions itself^ and should wait the 
repty, and receive it witii confidence and 
with entire good faith; there should bo 
no nggestion of the r^ly, for we ham, 
onliiwhat we ham atineere dteire to 
letHm All men have veiy nearly the 
aaml primitive or fundamental notiona, 
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particulfirly as regards moral aul^eobs; 
the chief ^Iwerenoe is, tiiat some know 
how to oultivate and ddVelop them, 
while others neglect and distise them. < 
That rostlesB afptation of the mind 
whi<di ariees frond onr very anxiety to 
develop ita powers, afTeots t^efly those 
inexperienced in the art of thanking. 
There is nothing more difflcidt of oom-v 
prehension than a mental state cd oalm 
activity, because there is nothing more 
difficult than complete B^*poBBeBsiohia 
the midst of action; we pass from sleeps 
to agitation, and fall again froid agrtai- 
tion into aleep; the impatience of 
RuccosH makes us blind to the true 
means of attaining it. •' 

There is no saoeessfol thinking with¬ 
out method, which is rendered doubly 
needful in moral meditations, sinee the 
mind cannot here rest on any extraneous 
aids, and is therefore ft constant dan¬ 
ger of falling into vogue incoherenoy. 
This method, however, need not have 
all tlie vigour and predsion of sdenoc, 
for this would eptall upon it something 
of the diynesB of sdence; it should oe 
natural and simple, in order to allow 
entire liberty to we mental movemeuti^ 
and to the springs of emotion in*the 
heart; it consists at first in dissipating 
th(\ clouds in which ideas are usually 
involved, in clearly distinguishing them, 
ill distributing and arranging them, 
and in clearly discerning the end of 
thinking itself. If this be perfectly ap¬ 
prehended, precise views will spring uji 
in abundance; as in Qeometiy, when 
the position of the problem is once 
established, the means of solution 
toadily and naturally present them¬ 
selves. Method will l«ul to the ^s- 
covery those pqretft thoughts, which 
contain the germs of numberless others, 
and at the same time enable us to seize 
their connecting ftiksj it will fix toe 
tank and relation of e^ separate eons 
sidenition—^reduce to nniiy the scat¬ 
tered notions which float on the sur&oe 
of toe mind—assign to them a deter¬ 
minate plaoe—mslce them reflect light 
on each other, and develop ftomfitoem 
their prsotioal applications. Theunind 
has a tendency to fiill into vagvu and 
idle reverft where the natural labAur of 


thought is replaeed by 4 soft mental ^ 
voluptuousness, in WMch we cannot 
properly he said to think at oil; wh' 
heC^e, on toe oontraiy, oUiviouB aild 
dreaming, or rapt in a state of vain or 
ftlse ecto^. Iftis is a danrorous etat^ 
and ttlharly arises from such a want of 
method as allows this state of confusion 
aadanan^. 

’The advantages of thinking do not 
follow immediately, nor after a first 
trial; the sucoess obtained will vary 
according as we mix up with these 
sebret operations of nature those vary¬ 
ing stotes of the mind which often arise 
quite ftdepeudently of toe will. ^ Per- 
severance is essential to success: both 
dearness aird freedom will be g.-iined by 
it, for it is especially necessary that on 
many points we'sboiild dwell |ong and 
patiently, in* order that we may cbm- 
pletely develop all that toe subject mny 
involve. Barrenness of intellect is genf- 
raUy a eoTue^icnee of precipitation, fla 
moral meditations, the tranquillity 
which attends steady'perseverance is 
necessary, in order that from toe con¬ 
ceptions of the reason may flow the 
emotions whieh should fill the heart. 
The spring of those emotions demands 
a oertain amount of quiet contem¬ 
plation; just aif'in toe admiration ex¬ 
cited fl|y toe highest works of art, time 
is required to, develop all their Iwauty. 
The soul must have leisare to perceive 
the emanations of the true and the 
goSd; to feel them, appropriate them, 
and trantform them, as it were, into 
its owh proper substance. There is 
even dan^ m coilsidering too many 
objects; eadi should be thuronghly 
digested, and,, in developing itself, dis¬ 
may nil toe fartilify that belongs to it. 
Blnally, in order that meditation should 
produoe its greatest effect, it should be 
appropriately recapitulated, and prs- 
aentea ft rimple formulss, that it may 
witoout difiloulty be fixed in the 
memory, and be mode easily applicable 
to ihe*^wants and duties of daily lift 
Method ft< these exerdaes will render 
this' last operation easy, particnlarly if 
we once acqttfta the habit of canying 
ftto piaetioe the truths whudi flow from 
meditation. "CSontemplation and action 
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tdo often uniiae a lort of ilTalship to 
e%ch oUier,anddi8iAitepo88efl8ion of man. 

fbnnor hae ito most nealoua advo* 
cates with mystioal writers; the other 
amongst men of the jrorld. But the 
truth is, that each of these powers has 
need of the other; th^ are mutoalty 
strengtiieued and ordulated by their 
alliance; they mutually serve for pre* 
paration, check, and proof of each 
other. The contemplation of moral 
truth, when it remains idle and barren, 
both coudemns and belies ita^ We 
should not present to virtue voluptuous 
Sybarites, but courageous Athletics. 
Conceived in its proper spirit^ thinkW 
urgas us to praotiw aralication, ana 
longs for good actions. B insidres the 
necessary strength, and delights in the 
realisation of Araths that have ' been 
couSeived with so much happy feeling. 
Reciprocally, the practical application 
of moral truth becomes, what observa- 
ticsi and experiment are in Hie phyrioal 
sciences ; it control^ determines, and 
circumscribes what, in eonoeption, of* 
ten appears vague and hicomplete. It 
controls the imagination, and forces It 
to regulated movements; it foresees a&d 
corrects the wanderings and haUudnar 
tions of enthusiasm, generally pure and 
innocent in its ori^pn.* It aloine can 
teach us, that those meditatiofls, in¬ 
dulged in with so much delisht^ have 
brought forth moral'truth, and feelings 
that have penetrated the hearty and 
there taken ^pe and dsM root. No¬ 
thing so effectively cures the affiiotions 
of the heart,' and dissipates that mve 
and depressing melandioly to whioh, 
perhaps, all are more or less subject^ 
than the ezeroipe of the neat lavr of 
duty. We not unfreement^dudoW* 
selves incapable of thiAmg or feehng; 
at such times we riionld oc^anddo^irood^* 
we find that the depressed fiundtieB 
soon regain their natnrsl vigour. Be¬ 
sides, there are always involved in our 
eoneeptions of duty, conditions only 
ftilly understood by those wHb have 
essayed to put them into practice. It 
is in the field of action that weestiniate 
difficulties, disMver obstacks, and learn 
the value and strength of parUcular 
motives. It is Hiere that we thoroughly 


learn to know ourselves, for them we 
are put to the proof. It is there, also, 
that we leam to preserve ourselves 
sninst theiUuuons of vanity—illusions 
wHoh habitual contemplation too often 
taodsto foster and encourage. After 
having dem good, we letuipi (o a study 
of its laws with ‘renewed ardour and 
inareaoed pleasure; meditation is in¬ 
vested with a greater sereni^ of feeling 
by the iqiproration of oonsoienco; and 
thus it happens that 'Vioe perseverps in 
lit oourasb beoause it is btin^ and Virtue 
pmerares in hen, beoause she is en~ 
The most persevering sinner 
often Ohrses and oondemna his own 
weaknsas, yet isems as if constrained 
by soDsa mechanical and foreign force; 
while tharirtoons man increases in his 
love of it, by perseveringly practising 
it; the chains of the former go on in¬ 
creasing in weight and in. strength, 
while we latter becomes ftee as the 
mountain air. 

If we reflect on the nature of the 
obstadleB whioh usually deter so many 
men from moral meditations, it be- 
oomes manifest that such obstacles do 
not arise so much out of the nature of 
the thing, hke sdentifio and philoso¬ 
phical speculations, es from negligenco 
and levity. Horal truths, unlike tbo 
lofty speculations of science, vvhioli 
often ezeegd the capacity of onlinary 
minds, are at hand—are familiar and 
simple; we do not make them, but sim¬ 
ply reatgnm them, not by any extraor¬ 
dinary efforts, but simply by self-scru¬ 
tiny and good fiiith; so tliat no man, 
whatever may be his condition or rank 
in life, is egoladed firom such exercises 
nor consequently from th^ aids they 
give to our m<wfd development. The 
tnMrima ffif the earliest sages, which 
have been hj andent tradition handed 
down to us from the very cradle of * 
«irilisation, evince most profound 
meditation on the dostinatiou of human 
nature; and it is no uncommon thing 
to find, in the most obsenre ranks of 
■odefy individuals with very little ac¬ 
quit^ knowledge, who, neverthelesn, 
pos^im an almost marvellous clcarn^ 
of vilion; and, thanks to this interior 
eduoMion, which is the result of patient 
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thought* spesk tha langujii« of virtue 
better thaxt into of the wond^ ivho are 
so often vilibi of their knovAed^. These 
men, aimple and honest miQr be ineai* 
pebleofeajprBncn^thdrthor^hts; thdlr 
meiUtaitiooB have not been oonduoted 
Moordingto any preaoriibed rolet and 
Ibrins; but they have acquired tite 
habit of diving deep into Uwreaessea of 
their own minds letfh jlaaed Aoneaty of 
purpose. The tnmnlt of the world and 
the agitations of vanity have not inter¬ 
fered with this sd^study. Thcgf' learn 
much in a short time under the guid* 
anoe of this greater teacher of man; 
they learn, at least* enough to enable 
them to reooghlae tiim good, and to 
lovnit. 

WmtOTS AND ITS fOODi* 

Tun problem of how the vast population 
of London can be fed doily is certainly 
one of ataitllng interest Bave our 
readers ever thought with wonder and 
peiplexity of the means by which this 
mighly oity is supplied with food? 
Have they ever oak^ted, or tried to 
do BO, the am<Hint consumed in one 
day ? If tiler have amused themseilvea 
by investigating thia sulg'ect, they will 
turn with great pleasuxe to Mr. Dodd'a 
inlbresting statements and statistics. 
Be has gi^ us a voldme full of oare- 
fully-oolUoted ftots, and of very read¬ 
able mutter; and a glance at tbe table 
of oontents will show its va'-isty and 
SQOTO. In the first ohapterwe have the 
subject briefly treated on broad prinol- 
^8, as behoves a jsolitioal economist. 
Then follows the Food of Lmidon in 
Fast Ages, the influence of nilway ou 
the food 8qpp1y--oo!n| and bread, oetUe 
and oattifr>inanc^ dmiy produce, Kl- 
lingsgatA, Coventflprden, oblonlal pro- 
duoe, and London hevera^ and divers 
other topics oonneeted with ereatuxw 
ecpuforts^ all adminblp handled. Jb- 
stead of taking up the book for ihe 
puxpoaoB of mtiolHn, we ahaQ just 
gkim from it a nmnbar of fluta whiifli 
may amuae, surprise, or inatraet our 
reacbn% and te mpt them to turn the 

* The Food of JLondon.* ^ GeorgetlKidd. 
Loagmaa 


volume itBslf Sat farther informatics. 
Let us be^ with biead. There is no 
lasM bread ilwtoiy in London, no great 
baHBgflnn vrith whose uame we ate 
linniliar, but of bakeW-shopa we can 
boast S^flOO at the present time. The 
mgjoriiy of the braad consumed in 
Lcudon is made as follows 

" ISoiled potatoes ate mashed with a 
little water^ flour, and yeast, and the 
mass is left coveted up for sometime to 
ferment. I^mn it is brou^t to a Hquid 
condition with water and atrAined 
thtoug^ a sieve. Anon they pour it 
on a mass of floip, and mix it with the 
hands, and 1^ ^sponge * thus produced 
is allied to remain several hours to 
* rise.* At a oertain stage in the. pro- 
oass the' sponge * ie softened by wator, ^ 
in whioh aelt and alum have been dis¬ 
solved, and mixed Into a paste, more 
flbonr u added and well mix^ up with 
the paste into dough. Then foUows phe 
kneMlng by a man 'straddling and 
wrigg^ng on the end of a lever or 
pole;* the dough is separated into 
portii^ large enough for loavea, which 
m due tlme^are placed in the oven. 
Ma<di of the difia^oe between com¬ 
mon and fancy bread is due to an alte¬ 
ration in the mode of placing the loaves 
in thstoven.** 

Baking ja a very unhealthy trade; 
the Joomcynwn work too long> and 
health is hduzed by high tempe- 
latare. ]l!r.I>odaaayt:-;- 

** If the bread eatm will have 'hot 
rdla* for brealrflMit* and 'now bread* 
flir tea, the bakem must work at n^t 
to prmare tito roBi and loaves; and ii 
tout besomes a oontest between the 
' otmapmeria wUhes oxvthe one hand, and 
tito baker’s independence on the otU^; 
IhS letter EflVes way, and henoe w 
poor brioer woriu wMb others steep.** 

He has hia revenge, however, if that 
is tsqr sattefaction to him; for few peo- 
1 ^ can eat "hotscnlBr* with impunity i 
Itondmen do not eat htsooita to aiq^ 
large atent In p e aae ftJ timee^ the 
quantity of aaa bteouits. m ade annually 
has hem estimated at 60,000 ton% or 
124,000,000 poundn During war time, 
the trade in hieooite is " stapendoua.’* 



lixsim x^s) m 



The lue of j^luinb defldieocgr ill 

attbe 

door ^ nort .Ldodgn balnrs. Tb» 
foitmet pr^ldy be put a atop to 
ere foufe and houfeceepeKa zpic^t amid 
il^ latter fraud If intfsHug on aeeiqg. 
ell their lanad areipiBa. 

With v^ard to the auppfy of meat 
for London, itie auppooedwtt 1,000,000 
bullocks and 4,000,000 riieep,iuBTing 
at the same time, ere ditttin^ ft>r the 
dinn6^table8 of the metropolis, 

** Thrne are twice as many oxen end 
sheep always existing^ distinod lor 
London consumption, as idieiPB are 
human beings in Londonr^re rofllions 
for t^ro miUidlis and a halL’* 

Mr. Dodd fpvee a ot^oua history of 
the meat markets; nut ft wiB be 
pleasanter to pass them, onr^ and oome 
' to the dairy pfoduOe. tha number of 
cows reared for aupplying London With 
milk is 24,000; acMm is suiposed to 
3 ri|ld nine quarto on the aTerage.dsiiy; 
the quantito of milk oousimied iaabout 
eigh^ million quarts anaxially, for 
which the oonsumers pay not lees than 
jC 1,6U0,000. It should be nuratioaed 
that these statistics are not reiy soustd, 
since thwe is no certain date for the 
calculation. The qilways are daily 
bringing larger supplies of ndOc, to j 
London; and it is esnmsted tbst in i 
1853 more toan 8,000,000 quarts were 
sent to us in this way. 

** When the Lancet oommisaiooers ex* 
amined London milk, toey purohmed 
small quantittes from iweu^*six dmry* 
men; and, rather to their suipiiiafl^ 
though of course to their satisforaon, 
they found twelve of them to be gmu- 
ine; two had sopie of thb cream re* 
moved; the rest were aduHecatod with 
water, to an extent vaiy^ from ten to 
fifty pet oent. Mo adidtomat was 
detected exe^ water. MU thase*tpeai* 
mens were purehssedaitito westiendof 
the town.* 

It is supposed that for the butter 
siq>ply to the Loudon; marlxh t^pwards 
of 160,000 ODwe are netd^ Stem 
three to four million Ihs. are siold 
anunslly at Newgate, the greater 
portion of the supply doessot re^ any 


of t|»e pid>Uo markets.** Out of for^ 
eight stmplse examined by the eommfs*' 
doBM, it was found that nearly one* 
frnh of whole wei^t consisted at 
Jult 1 ^ toiter; potato-fiour has also 
POsu iitot with. 

' Cheese ia more in rei|ded than butter 
steoim our dabouiiug pn^ulation; and 
fldi^ Hr, Zktdd tells us, is ncft'to be ae* 
.coudM fSenr by the meie diffiwenee of 
priee.' Cheese is very' mrlaitiotts, and 
wpildut^nuni hare geucraUy good dl* 
gasticsis* and find St a vsJuwle article 
^food, 

, It istsutiposed toat of eggs our con* 
sumption in the United Kingdom is 
1,600,000,000 axmus^, of which 
900,000,000 aje produ^ in Qreat 
Britain. Beckoning them only at one 
halfoenim mob, the annual cost amounts 
to £8||000,000. From eggs we naturally 
pass to poultry; and as Mr. Dodd 
disndssea fowls someidiat sununotily, 
we will do so* Ihewhe, and extract, 
tnstea^ a fow noticeable foots about the 
goose.' Xfaudosure Aete have interfered, 
It seems, with their liberty. " Some of 
the oommons of Wiltshire, now en¬ 
closed, were fonntely gnudng-grounds 
for tiiousaads ot geese belongiim to 
difforent owners; each owner had his 
own mark impreased by a punch on tha 
web between the toes m the bitds; and 
thus, though many flocks intermingled, 
each goose was ead^ identined; they 
were attedded by goose bwnls, whose 
duty it was to watte over their safety.* 


. over their safety.* 


At Miohaelmasdimei, there is always 
*'aa amount of shtughter,** espeoiany in 
the fens of Idnoolmmire. 

" The fotteners pass unremitting 
attention to the wants of the geeBo>.» 
clsssiTig tfl&m aoooediBg to their ooudt> 
tion; kecpiagtlumislwaysclean;foecl* 
ing toem thite times aday, alternating 
hiy witit Sio& food; and supplying 
tbmn with good water and an exsrase 
gground.* 

From pouHiy Mr. Dodd psSses on to 
flab. and telU us that, auhough the 
danisens of tiie deep grow reedy to our 
htedi^ ^theie may be sute a thing as 
flefredture as well as com-cultursk" 
SiogUarly enough the fecundated eggs 
or rte of titefidz may be packedlasand 
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Inboxes and otmr^ed from place to Tl^ IN.RUSSIA, 

place, or kept in rooma; so that iiTers Txa, whiidi is largely consumed in Rdp> 
may be abmked irith fish not before sia» is a carefully protected article^ The 
contained therein. By this means many Tea trade between Russia and China is 
riverain E^nce ore now being artifl-* carried on exclusively overland vid 
daUy stocked with trout. * KiahtOy and is in the hands of axvery 

Bulihgsgate, as our readsn know, is -Utidted number of merchants. The 
nofw, and always waau ihemtaicipal fish frontier town of Eiahta is situate in 
mark^ in London. For eiigdit hundred -the nddst of a v^ desert at the ex* 
years it has held its ground against all tmnlty of two immense empires, and 
rivals, and in the early morning, when jtbs tea has to traverse more than 7,000 
the mighty heart ” <^the metropolis KMlidi. mil^ before it reaches Moscow, 
is lying still, one of thebuineBtandmost whmh may be oonsidered the centre of 
excitit^ scenes in the world is enacted its distribution. Importation by sea is 
there ' prohibited in order that the overland 

"Fishing vessels and railway vmis trade may , he supported, and whilst 
arrive as new the spot as possible' by Tea of a fair qusli^ sells^a Londtm fur 
five o'clock, to catch the prime of the 80 Or 80 kopecks the poun^ Tea of the 
market. The salesmen place them-’ same quality costs in Russia 2 cr 24 
solves at Ikrir stalls; the porters bring roubles^ notwithatandmg the fact ti^t 
in the fish, bruridng ruthlessly past tbs duties leviea in<£ngmd and Rus' 
any idle lookerss)n; and the fiahmou- aia are, or at least were till lately, 
gers arrive. All the beat fiah are die- pretty nearly the Same. This cnui- 
played and sold first. The haigains mous difPerenoe of price of course leads 
aro soon made> for both salesmen and to smuggling on a most extensive scale, 
sliopkeepers contrive to ascertain the and iu spite of the vigilance of the police 
state of the market^ and the fishmongers little elm than smuggled Canton Tea is 
coi^ away their purchases in the carte drunk in Poland, and the Western pro- 
which, for want of sufficient aecommo* vinoes of Rusaia. It used to bo thought 
dation, blockade Fish*street*hill, ai &r that tiie Caravan Tea was of a difiet-ent 
up as Crooechuroh'atreet.’* ^ and very superior quality to the Canton, 

Mr. Dodd gives us a ouriona extract and t^tto this circumstance its liigher 
fr^m a pamphlet published in 1632 price was tefsrSble. It appears, how* 
about tho "lair sex" engaged in the ever, that the two sorts come from the 
Billinngato trade:— ^ some plants and the Same plantations, 

“ These crying, wandering and travel* and the ^ifferenoes in quality are refer- 
ling creatures carry their shops on thrir able to the periods at which the leaves 
heads, and theur storehouse is ordinarily are<gathered. . 

Billingsgate or the bridge-foot^ and their — 

habitation Turaagain-lane. They set DICKENS AND THACKERAY, 
up every moning their trade afresh. TsimnlB a vexed question in literature 
They are easily set up anc^ famished, aboM the relative excellence of Dickens 
get Bomethii^. and SMnd it jovially and and Thaekeeay; and the principle up >n 
merrily. Five shillmgi^ a hasket, and whicl^ it turns is not very remote .fimu 
a good cm, is a lafge eto<k for one of this comparison between Robson and 
tliem. Th^ are merriest when all his fellows. !lShaokerQywaaagreatanat* 
their ware is gone. In the morning omist, and Dickens is a great painter ; 
they delighttohave their shop full,' atJ audit merely depends upon a man's 
even they desire 'to have u empty, pnferenoe for a dirty but necessary de- 
Thoir shops are but littlia^ some two partment of science to a delightful art, 
yards’ compass." whetilei' ha prefers ihe former or the 

Snob a book is fell of facts impor* latter noveli^ Thadkeray dissects the 
taut to tho statesman and the philau* human heart, and (to qutjte Mr. iSala's 
thropist, and highly interestiag' tr the words) proves himself master of all tito 
merely statistical inquirer, r petty the orawling spites, 
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the ^veSlifig deeirea, the pettish ca> 
'prices, all the spsinaa of malice, of envy, 
ai^ of hatred, Ac.* Didceiu, on the 
other lAnd, idealises humanily, and 
sheds aionnd onr faulty nature the 
dazsling fialo of his genius. The one is, 
Mr. Partridge delbering a dmioal lec¬ 
ture in bis anatomical sdhpol, cutting 
and hacking with marvellous al^, In 
garments si^od and odorous with the 
^oi'kthe other is Raflhello Sanrio, 
ptunting with a pen instead of with a 
pencil. The one addresses the brain, 
and the other the heart; but there is 
more—Oh, how far more!—intellect in 
tiie heart than in the brains. What is 
thewesult ijf the case of these two no¬ 
velists ? Why, the one has many com¬ 
peers, and some of them (Swift, Sterne, 
and Welding) are auperidr to h^; but 
th^ other statLda done in literature.— 
Critic. 


’ CniLDPEX, .\ND HOW TO 
aiAXAGE TIHM. 

A LiTTLK bo<;k uodcr this title has come 
, our nolifo. It should be in 
the hands of every porent and teacher; 
for though it enunciates no new doc¬ 
trine^ it brings tocher a complete 
Eti'iug of pearls of udught, emboeq^g 
the ideas of the best moralista i^on this 
subject 

The following extracts will serve to 
show the spirit and ability of thM coc- 
cellent little^work;— • 

“Thuth.—^W ho doaa' not desire to 
have that great blessing, a truthftil 
child ? But, oh i hoW fhw children ore 
perfectly upright SomQ writers^ in- 
de^, have gone ao far as to aay that all 
children are naturally liars. OM^orbidt 
Our own belief is that cucumstances 
ahnoat force children I®. beooine un¬ 
truthful _ Let us look at the delicate 
otganiaatidn of a young oldld—^itetender, 
frame—its susceptible mind—^its utter 
powerlessnesB agamst tyranny — its 
weakness and its ignorance. eCaa wo 
ezjiectfrom children a nen^ and courage 
We do not ourselves possess ? Dqps ^ 
fear of ipan,'with ua, never bring-a 
snares or lead ua into abreuddi of truth t 


la it not cowordioel ^oontempiibla 
cowardice f And if we matured beings 
Ibd a llsar that leads us into error, how 
gentle ahouM we be to the young who 
su^ from it 

* *>A mother may do, much to make 
her child truthfol. Her example will 
do much. If she is habitually open ia 
her oonduo^ if her ohild never he^irs 
from her lipa ‘Don't tell ]^pa,' if he 
never sees a lie acted, thia will do much 
tp teach him to value truth, 

*<But more is needed. A mother 
must not oontent herself with saying 
*I insilit on yoUr spewing the truth, it 
is wicked to teU a lie;' but she nlu.■^t 
show tiiat no ^ece of ohQdish wi If ill¬ 
ness—no amount of mischief that might 
accidentally be perpetrated, is to be tlio 
cause of snoh severe puni^ment as a 
falsehood, however trimng. Indeed, it 
is unwise to pimish any accident. Even 
if your best dress be spoiled by the enro- 
leM upsetting of ut inkstand, if your 
dhild’s intention was to help you, look 
at the intention and not at the conse¬ 
quences, however inoonvenient. ,Vonr 
ohild’s truth is of more moment to you 
than all the dresses in Regent siivet. 
Do 110 ^ therefore, terrify the poor littio 
thing, who is already probably Huin- 
oien% giieved, by flying into a [lasfioii, 
or jiunishing it. Show your sorniw— 
speak of your regret; your child will 
sympathise with you, and be more enro- 
fol; but never terrify it into telling a 
lie, or make no dimnotion in y'>ur 
punishment of a deliberate falHclionl, 
and a childish, however wilful, fault. 

"Enoouram, in eveiy possible n.iy, .1 
love of trum. Foster the Htruggliii'/ 
virtue a^amestly as a good gunU u'-r 
would the tenderest hot-boiiKc jilant. 
Let no cold blast of harshness chock its 
growth—^let no ongSey tone biast it. Let 
assurance of a porfeot forgiveness of any 
error short of frlschood help the feoT l» 
resolution to confess the fault; and 1.' 
you do promise forgiveness, keo[> yoi-." 
own word, in the spirit os well us ^)i- 
letter. Let pardon of a fault im]iiy ; <1-- 
^fttbsas of it. 

“^eger doubt a child's word until 
yoiif have proof that its wonl is not 
sacijBd. By giving great iiopoitauce to 
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the iuyiolable natoie of a promise, you 
«nll succeed in impressing'the dmd's 
miud with the same feeling., * Are you 
sure, my dear, quite sure you did not 
break the glass? Bememoer, if you 
liave done and tell me, I w^ not be’ 
angry; but if ^ou assure m 0 70 U have 
I shall Beliere yomuntil.l food you 
tlo not speak the truth, mamma 

would be sorry, for she ooold not be¬ 
lieve her little boy any more. Think 
ogain, are you quite sure ? * Some such 
speech, with action to eotveapond, will 
tend to keep your duldren in the.rjgbt 
path. 

One word more. Do not indulge in 
hasty, thoughdess, aoousaticm of mther 
child]^ or servanta, or erbn in too de> 
termined eusmoion of them. Never 
condemn witnout <^ien examipation. 
Guilt is sure to develop itsdf some day; 
never, therefore, ritk injuring an inno-' 
cent person by.puniahing mm for on 
assumed diult> nowever st^g the pro¬ 
babilities may be of his having 00 m- 
mitled it. Bemember, it has been 
frequently proved that perfectly inno¬ 
cent persons have even been hung on 
circumstantial evidence. 

** Moreover, children ore keen oritios. 
Let them once be sensible that you have 
committed an act of iidustice, and much 
of y 6 ur influence over wem is destroyed. 
Children ore rarely treated justly, wey 
axe either petted too much, or they me^ 
with undue horshness. But they have 
inalienable rights, which ouj^t to be oS 
much respeoM as those of grown-up 
persons, more so, indeed, since they 
cannot defend them; and, therefore, 
parents ought to study, above all things, 
to be perfectly just to thenl^ not one 
day allowing mat w^ch they prohitdt 
on another, or acting so'as to 1 ^ their 
dhildren’a reqieot, but to let all their 
oouduot to Hiem be even, fearUu, end 
tmthfal, praotising themselves the up- 
r^htness they try toincidoate.’* 

SsuvANTS asn vnnm Iirrx.uENOB. 
-^Ab long as servants continue the un¬ 
educated beings they are, th^ are most 
unfit guardians for children; and no 
true mother wU], if she can pqssibly 
avoid confide her children, evennor 
afew hours daily, who^y to thel^ 
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of going to oburoh. Take a kindly in* 
tereat in her welfare.* and do not be too 
ftTMting to poor human nature. Abore 
all. if you are faHunate enough to have ( 
a servant who will apaak the truth her- 
self, and teach your child to apeak it^ 
show that you value and appreciate her 
conduct. , 

"Never allow children to be rnde or 
domineering io servants^ or to reoeive 
any benefit from them without ac¬ 
knowledgment. Neither ^^ould they 
be suffered to gpve unneceasary trouble 
in dressing or walking. On the other 
hand, the mmiliai' way in which aervants 
are ^metimts allows to apeak to chil¬ 
dren. is ipjarious to both parties. Too 
much faiuiliaricy is fur worn deaimble. 
^'o address the childron of fheir mia- 
tress by the Cbriatlan name only, is an 
impertinence which oughi^ at oncd^ to 
bo chocked. Tdhch ^our children to 
honour the conaoientioua aervant^ «n 
Iter plaee s but, on the other hand, 
maintain their aelf-respeot and dignity, 
of a’liich even young children have 
sometimes more thw their elden 
imagiuo. 

" * \Yhat will you nudte your son f I 
once asked a very dever woman and a 
most admirable mother. * I will try 
to make him a man Snd a gentleman, 
and then he may make himariUTwhat he 
pleases.’ 

"She was right. It is of more con¬ 
sequence that aohildahoold be brought 
up to do hio duty in the station dt life 
into which it shall please (Sod to call 
him, than that that station shall be 
some particular on* of hia own 
chooaing. . • 

"I have given aibw brief bints w to 
what the training of children (ffight to 
be. All I would aay in oomiluaion is, 
do not expect too muob from your 
cbildren—they are^ Eke yomselveiL 
human and Miible. . * 

Be to their fudfa alittle khiwI^ • 

And to their virftuiiwyUii^ ' 

Yoa’U clup a padlo^eo tftebradaA 

"Lovingly andtnutinriy sow the eeeds 
of virtue in their mbda; and .ihottgh 
you mav not, at one^ aee the fruit of 
your laboura, remember the proraia^ 


*Be not weary in well-doing; for in due 
season ye ahw reap, if ye faint not’ *’ 

^, The authoress has evidently be¬ 
stowed much thought upon the subject; 
and writes with all tiie inspiration of 
ibe.matffinudheart. We can moat con- 
sdentioudy recommend t^is pearl of 
great value, but 'of small price, to all 
vriio. havii^ ehildren, are desirous of 
Imowiiig how to maiiage fbem. 

THE LAND. AND HOW TO H^VKB 
THE MOST OP IT. 

Av 9d(umer meeting oi the Council of 
the Bo^<Agrioultuitol Society of Eng¬ 
land, Mr. Cl^wiok made the following 
important ooipmunicsEtion. It is inter 
eating to the cottage ^doieraud U} the 
frrmer; and, indeed, important to eveiy 
oned)fu8. , 

Mr. Ohadwiok said—May I ask the 
favour to be permitted to aubmib some 
suggestions to persons who have adoptetl 
the principles of liquified manure cuUi- 
vation, now. I am glad to atate, so far 
extending aa to proelude individual com¬ 
munications, even to those with whom 
I am personally aequainted, and who 
have acted upon my recommendations. 
The suggeations relate to the frequency 

the ai)plioatioiis of the manures. In 
recent times, the '^busting” manures 
have enjoyed extensive popularity. A 
dressing which served two ycai's, and 
much belter if it serves thre<^ is deemed 
sound agricultural economy. Thusm;ir 
nuring ^th solid bones was once pre¬ 
ferred; but this praetioe has been broken 
in upon by breaking the bones, and still 
more by pulverising them; and by the 
eqperiencp of immediate and more heavy 
as against the fighter, though more last- 
ha g, p rodneriion. 

With the fium'bailiffs of the older 
habits, who are aeeustomed to deem only 
that as manure whicb is to be moved by 
the ^Mode or the fork, it is a great up- 
tumuig of the ideas and of practice, to 
trea^ as I haVe presumed to do. that 
oady as eqpnomicsl and proper manure, 
whim is only to be movm by the 
orthesooop. Buteminentagricuitiirs^ 
arts hove agreed with ms^ and hi'.ye now 
mojved many of their fium bailiffs, who 
hod been eaucated to give one drtsisijltg 
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fur two years, or one dressing fdr a sea- the grass in the second jwe after a 
E<iu,toj^ve—^four—eight—and even ten single dres^g, c^irdboratiod and es> 
dressings of liquified and diluted ma* tended by the scientific researches of 
nures. , Professor Way and otheis, have been 

The grumbling, and this "everlas^ Bubaeqnenti.y corroborated practically 
ingwork of dresffing,” “whichwould be on a number of Ihp liquifira manure 
sure never to answer," have been gene> farms.« Sometimes the coiroboration 
rally silenc&d by successive augments- has been aceidentoL Thus on one farm 
tions of crops. But even ^ith yields 46 very oapaciofis tanks were filled by the 
bushels of wheat, where 22 and at the solid deposity and they were seen to bo 
utmost 30 had been got before; with overflowing ,and the unused liquid 
even ten dressings instead of one; with manure running down a lane. The 
double, treble, and even with quadruple farm manager was for the removal of 
crops; 1 have still to present myself the solid deposit by hand labour and 
wiclt an aspect of dissatisfaction, and cartage, but the owner suggested that 
make vcmoustrauoes against remaining the tanks might be more (conveniently 
sius of waste, and talk e^en of this prao. and cheaply emptied by pumping the 
tice os backward. I have visited the contents on some adjacent fallows, to 
faims of forward end successful i^picul> which “it could do no harm," and, al- 
tm-al improvers during the last year and though 'ib was iq t^o lyinter, if th6 
the year before, who have put their nuns were not so very' heavy as to 
faims vinder good and tolerably com* wash it all away, it might do some good; 
pleto distributoiy apparatus, who were and this course was taken, and the suc- 
still using guano or other artificial ma- ceeding rains were very heavy, but to 
nures, wliilst they had near the cattle* the surprise of all the summer crox)3 
slieds heaps of decomposing dung which everywhere displayed “ to a splash" the 
cmirltt not to have been there, and whose effects of the application of the manure 
iiiluid manure tanks were stinking with in the preceding winter, affoi'ding on a 
the escape of the products of decompo* large s^e a demonstraUon that liqui* 
sitioii—denoting the extent of waste fied manures aiu not held in mechanical 
which is preventable by putting the ma* suspension, u the Baron Liebig and 
nure in its right place. other patentees of solid manures hitve 

Olio eminently successful improver is assumed and allied, but are at once 
a guano merchant, and is to be excused reoeiv^ in chemical combination. A 
for displaying to the farmers A liquified familiar proof of the oombinatiou is 
application on hia farm, the powerful the imme^te suppression of offensive 
effect of his commodity. Anolher farm smells even from decomposing manures 
uiauDger has also excusable preposses* whi^ ia ao important for sanitary ob* 
fiions iu favour of special manures, which jects, as well as fof agricultural econo* 
he has been moved to try. But the my, in the prevention of the further 
“ opinion—evidence*' and the particular waste of manjize. 
examples to which 1 advert, dnd the ad* liilr. Walkegqnf Newbold Grange, near 

ditiou of any imi>orted stimuli by the Bugb]^ who receives nearly the whole 
managers, are opoi to imjeotioD, whilat of w sewerage of that town upon his 
tlie farm-yard itself presents in the un* own estate, has given important demon* 
nsoil dung, and in tne products of de* strakionB of tne principles for which 
composition evolved from the stagnant I have contended. Every, day .exc^t 
contents of the tank, the demonstration *Hbndi^ throughout the ydhr*-^d ex- 
of tlie presenoe of tmuaed or misused oept mqra of very severe firost—^the 
mauiu-u. seweragt' manure is applied to some 

l%e empirical demonstraaons of the part or othpr of the ^d by steam 
absorbent aud retentive power of soils pow^, and hose and jet as distributory 
which I obtained from trial works on appan^s. By ^e total abolition of 
the Manchester canal in 184647, iraoh cesspools, and of brick house drains or 
as the marks of a leaky hose visible on brick sewers of dcn^osit; and tiie stib* 
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Btitution of dmia Yiipea and pipe eewere 
property adjusted to the flow—end 
which are therefore self-cleai^ng—all 
the refuse of the town is' dieenarged at 
a rate of upwards of iff o miles an hour, 
and before it can entw any adyancod 
atage of decomposition. The sewerage 
from 900 houses has some odour, though 
slight; but has not the odour of de¬ 
composition, and does not smell half so 
bad ns the old cesspool matter of a sin¬ 
gle cottage, ns any one who goes to the 
spot may convince himselfl All the 
refuse matter of the town disohatged 
into the house drains by 9 o'clock will, 
during nearly 800 days in the vear, be 
upon the laud, and not merely upon 
the surface, but in chemical oombinaiaon 
with tho soil of that portion of the farm 
to which it may be applied—freed from 
ail odour, " disinfected,” and preserved 
from all waste usAslly before 10 o’clock, 
or within little more than an hour. 
tTsually—not many days afterwards, 
upon the gross land—^the pojptions lost 
irrigated may be discerned ^%e sheep 
and cattle, which have sel^Ww it and 
arc feeding upon it. He informs me 
that when on accident has occurred to 
the engine, and the works have been 
stopped, in about three or four diqrs 
bubbles of gas are evmved, and decom¬ 
position commences, that is say, 
waste commences. Now it is this 
waste which it is of importance to avoid 
by tho application of tibe manure as 
frequently as practicable^ before^ the 
decomposition can commence. Since 
the manure tanks must be emptied, no 
gre.'it diiTereuco will oocur in the total 
amount and expense of daJbour under 
proper ari-angementB, whetlier they are 
emptied soon or late. • 

Mr. Walker has applied the sewerage 
of 900 houses to sboutidMH) acres. But 
he finds that pumping eveiy day, except 
Sunday, he only gets about three droH 
sings in the year over the farm. He 
is, nevertheless, well satisfied with the 
result, as he obvioudy may bl^ in more 
than doubli^crops in his cereals os well 
as his grass.. But if he were to renew 
.the work he would, as I apprehend, 
give a more concentrated spplioaHon, 
10 dt^in^ or upwards on a limited 


area. And the example afibids an 
important delnonstratiou that the com 
plete sewerage of 900 or 1,000 houses, 
including the external surface uasL'ings 
of the sti'eets and roofs of housos, may 
be absorbed, disinfected, and remlctvd 
productive on about 200 acres of urdl- 
uaty land. 

The otiier instances of the application 
of sewer water to agricultural ju-oduc- 
tion are generally, as at Edinburgb, 
Milan, the Cllpstoue Meadows, tho l)iiku 
of Bedford's water meadows at Tavi¬ 
stock,* are irrigations chiefly with tho 
surfitce washings of the streets and the 
overflows of decomposed manure from 
cesspools, dn^ps, and sewers of deposit, 
which is the strongest in periods uf 
storm; but in the case of the sewerage 
of 'Bugby, from a general water-closet 
system and self cleansing pipe drains 
and sewers, the manure comes unde- 
oomposed—^unwasted, chiefly from the 
interior of houses and is tne weakest 
in the periods of extrmordinaty storms. 
Tho manageableness of the sewerage 
without l^e reservoir)^ or qfleusivo 
marsh surfaces, like the plain water 
meadows; the managoableness on 
limited areas are matter of great im¬ 
portance for towns. 

The Kugby experience demonstratG.% 
that the sewerage of the metropolis 
may be utilised inoffensively, far less 
offensively than the mauurings of mar¬ 
ket gardens, on an area of 60,000 or 
60,000 acres, or 10 miles square, about 
the extent of the Plumstead marshes, 
or say a belt of land about a mile aud a 
quarter wide, oommenemg, at the inner 
circle^ al^t five miles from the ceiitro 
of the metropolis. On such practical 
examples, what,! wish to urge in respect 
tofarm«yard manures is that the liquid 
manure pump should be kept going for 
the immediate deposit of the manure 
on some part of we farm or another; 
it will be better preserved on fallows 
thanfak the tank. In the tank, after 
decomposition commences, it not only 
wastes; but becomes a source of danger 
to the cattle in the shed ; inasmuch os 
from the maiyier in which the tanks 
have been commonly constructed, tltqy 
axe too frequently retorts for the gene* 
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EMPLOTMEN7 FOR FEMALES. 
Mb. Bbnnett, the 'i^ell-lmnwii watch¬ 
maker of Chea^de^ has addresaed a 
Tety aenaible letter to Ike publio 
papers, pointiitg out 4he praeticability 
of employing females in the manufac¬ 
ture of watcmeSf^and thoa affording re- 
UiOueratiTe employment to thousands 
of females who woold otherwise be left 
to live miawably upon the aeaniy pay of 
needlewomen, or be dziren fo a ainfal 
life as an easier mode of doily aubaie- 
tence:— > 

**1110 pooket-watoh is an ortiole of 
oommerce ok uniyersal demand. The 
sale An be inoreaaed to an indefinite ex¬ 
tent in eyexy oomer tS. the eiyilised 
globe, if we will but produce a trust¬ 
worthy timekeepei^ at 1i yery moderate 
prihe. The Swiss are our oi^ com¬ 
petitors. But while the Bngliu first- 
class watch retains its oid and well- 
deserred reputation, the Swiss ore 
beating us in eyery maxlwt in the 
of second and third olaaBwatchM. ulmy 
give our modd, os aoouratety snd qx 
greater elegance, oheapw by thirty or 
forty per cent., duty paid, to our own 
doors. 

" Their superiority^ arisea firom a sys¬ 
tem which is no ae<ftet, fbr I bays 
recently laid it before many hage au¬ 
diences. Their admiralde method of 
public education ia one of the diief 
causes of their aaocesa. Th^ knew 
an ignorant^nn nerer be a akalfiil 
workman. The naoct cause of their 
superiority lies in a minute aubdiylslou 
of labour, to which they attach &e ut¬ 
most iniportnnce, eQ>eeia]ly firom the 
poouliar delicacy of touch posaessed by 
the fonialo hand oyer that of th^ more 
climisy-fistcd wnu . There are parts of 
the mechanism of such e^uisito delicacy 
as to demand the nicest poesiUe manipu¬ 
lation. . ^ 

TJTiy then, in our stupid prejudice 
against the employment <u woipCD, do 
wo reject what wul' giye us the maxi- 
miun of quejity for the yfinimtiiw of 
cost? , 

Or why refhso the ready means that 
would enable us soon to oempeto with 
the Swiss both in the hmne and foreign 


maifcetsf Last year only 186,fi00 
watchea were made in Great Britain, 
while the canton of Neufoh4tel seat 
out 1,600,0001 The maaufiMture has 
depart eutirdy from Fftris, and we 
may dread a smiilar ’catastrophe ibr 
London, unless we n^orm our present 
mtiwwniafi n plan. ■ 1 am prej^arcd to ex¬ 
plain how uiis may be accomplished, 
the two prime requisites being a u'cli- 
ananged system of educatioa, like that 
of the Swiss,.and the gradual empluv- 
ment of thousands of those women who 
are nmy forced to drag op a profitless 
existence on a pittance barely enough to 
keep a dog. 

*' lliiB redn^on of tiie price would 
BO greatly extend Ifoe sale as to giye ad¬ 
ditional demand fot all those portions 
of thp work for which the man’s hand 
ia best adapted, while to the women of 
London would be opened up a source of 
remuneration that would benefit aUko 
the producer and the oonsumer. 

^ Its oleanlinesB and lightness would 
wall suit the natural confonnation of 
the i^mnan’s delicate fingws, and being 
done at her home would neyer bo neces¬ 
sarily detrimental to the dne peifonn- 
once of her domestio duties.*' 

It wooH he flsatter of much regret 
if a suggestion so valuable should pose 
away, as many anoh suggostionB do, 
with merriy a few newspaper comments 
and oomnlndations. 

Some time ago, a req>6oliablefirm (we 
believe the Messrs. Chmbers, of E^- 
botj^), pointed out the propriety of 
empl(^^g females in the art of wood 
engraving, an art easily acquired, and 
veiy remimeratiye to the industrious 
and ilie lulfiiL But we think that the 
idea has nevar.beaa developed as it 
should have be^ • 

If influeutial personages — among 
whom the Doehess of Sutherland and 
,the Eari of Shaftesbury stand con- 
s^noua—were to found on institution 
for promoting the employment of 
fomales in the various oocupations for 
which they are eminently adapted, they 
would confer an imnwoae blesaing upon 
sodetyf and save thousands of virtuoue 
women from the worst ruin that oaa 
befolthem. 
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UESTEICTXON ON THE SILE OF POISONS. 


In Amerioa^ ve bdierob fenales are 
frequently employed in the letting up 
of printaju types; and the 9 ate a fevir 
inatonoea ux tide couniay in which the 
proprietora of local newapapere have ii^ 
atrueted their ^ughtevs in Ihe handi- 
oraftof "compoain^* typM for thepreaa. 

What are the proprietora of The, 
Ladjf'a Newspaper doing? Why do 
not they take the initiaftlre f Let them 
prodiico their paper enloFuly by femalea: 
lot their journal be written, their draw¬ 
ings and ongravinga produced by females, 
and the types sot up by famales- only. 
This would be an experimental step 
which would be undoubtedly successful. 

The aocitd advancement of women has 
always been a theme of much diacuasion. 
And in this, os in the question of no¬ 
tional education, practical good has J)ecu 
lost amidst diversity and contention. 

It is undoubtedly desirable to keep 
women w'omenly, and to guard against 
ovci'siopping the bounds of decent pro- 
])ricty i and while cultivating the natural 
tnst(;s and lufinoments of the sex, subdue 
as far ns possible all that is coarse or 
masculine. 

13 lit the absence hitherto of any effort 
in 0 right direction has loft the way open 
to an uuohecked evil. Thus it is that wo- 
T^an becomes demoralised, and spreads 
a baneful influence over society. 
There are many sources of female em¬ 
ployment not yet developed? And in 
penning these remarks we have been 
Mtuated by a desire to raise the sub¬ 
ject in the conuderation of mankind. 
We saw lately in tixe fVinM an adver¬ 
tisement oomewbat to the following 
efiect 

“WANTED TWO HUNDRED 
POUNDS, to Avo 12 girls from ruin.*' 

Tlie advertisement went on to say that 
this 8\im of money was required to get 
tile gli'ls into an asylum where they 
would be -provided fpr, and plaoed ^ 
imdor moral restraint. This hi trifli^' 
with a groat evil. There ore twelve 
hundred thousand women in this great 
kingdom, claiming help and guidance 
from the better classes of society. To 
teach woman independence, and.to give 
hm' the means ox its exyoyment, are 
alike nocesaory. We shall be glad to 


jmblidi suggestions in aid of this great 
work; and we shall he much disap¬ 
pointed if the subj^ bo allowed to fm 
mto oblivion. 


RESTRICTION ON THE SALE OF 
POISONS. 

MbSi Dotb^s case bebke up many others 
in tesching ns that a muon more strin¬ 
gent and Solute interferenoe ought to 
be made with the distribution of poisons. 
We know tiiat they may stray into 
hands that ore untaught, careless, or 
guiltf* There can be no difficulty in 
placing a'veiy serious check. No man 
ought to be aUowed to sc^ poison un¬ 
less the puTcbaser brings'^an official 
“pennit’' from the police magistrate of 
the disttiot^ or fropaa borough or county 
ma^^trate whwe no police magistrate 
exists. The permit' riiduld state tlie . 
exact quantity, and ,ihe name of the 
applicant; wmle the quantity allowed 
to him should be registered in the rp- 
cord of the magistrate’s office. The 
necessify for tills permit would nevei* 
prevent the'medical man from stocking 
^ own laboratory, or from administer¬ 
ing medicine on ms own responsibility. 
The very necessity of applying for a 
permit would in itself be a puweiful re¬ 
striction upon an improper use of such 
dongerws and easily-hidden weapons. 
Supposing that no one was guilty in 
Mrk WoolePs oaae, we still should have 
bad some clue to the poison itself, and 
theil^ore to iheliandsthat administered 
it, whether by mistake Or othervrjse. 
Supposing that any one was guilty, that 
person would hate had to come Wore 
the police in ordw to qualify himself 
for obtednW possession of ms instru¬ 
ment. Is it probable that in a case like 
that df Psjmer, Monaghan, or Dove, a 
person coniemnlating the use of poison, 
would befortiumd place himself in oom- 
munication with tne police? Palmer 
wu a surgeon, and might possess poisons 
innocently in his profe^on; bup the 
exact amyiunt and relative proportion to 
the average of a man's general consump¬ 
tion of drugs would have Eeen traceable 
by the police magistrate. The rale 
would at least secure the grand check of 
publicity,sod'beiatethef^—j^iiecteior. 
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fms ifOOH ITS MOTIONS. 

A DiBcussioir has Ibr some time be«& 
going onin the pages of the Timea news* 
paper, through the letters of oorrespon* 
dents, the subject *of debate being 
whether the moon revolTes upon ita 
uis. The disottsuon opened a 
letter from one of the inspectors of 
schools, who ventn^ to donbt the 
aooepted theory, and who thnefore 
olaims at least to he considered a man 
of original and independent thought. 
The AtAencaum makes the following 
remarks upon the subject:— . 

"Theinspqptorof sohools will not give 
in. ^Letter after letter appears in the 
Times to prove that the moon does not 
turn on her axis. The controversy will 
1 % useful, beoauB^ the inspector's mis* 
take is one which so many have made 
and do make. He has not plenty of 
followers, because the world at large 
respects the opinion of those who have 
studied geometry,'and Is content to 
suppose wey mtut be tight on geome¬ 
trical questions. But tiiscsare arsons 
who wonder how it can be wat the 
geometers ara right and the inspector 
wrong in the present case. The diffi¬ 
culty is that the two rotations may be 
conceived by one act* of thpuf|^t> and 
effected by one apparatus, if detired. 
Persons who are aoouatomed to see a 
doitble effect produced by one process 
frequently find a difficulty in imaginipg 
the two effects separately. 'When a 
man walks round a emde^ following hia 
nose, he turns on hia own axis, beoauae 
he makes his nose point to all the 
points of the compass one ffter another. 
How can a nose first point north and 
then south without a r^^t about-face t 
But this double procedure ii so usual 
and simple that it seemsgdl one job. So 
that if ^0 man wished to walk-round 
the circle, and yet keep hia nose turned 
towards a very distuit objeot-^ew he 
wanted, without leaving the odrole, to 
keep on inspecting a school tiutoe miles 
ofif—he woul^ be sensible pf the effort 
requisite to effect this departure /Irom 
hia usual mode of traveling, and would 
imagine that he had to mri f c a new 
kind of rotation, whanaa all ha has to 


do ia to remember not to make the old 
one, to whi<fiL he is well accustomed. 
'Again, the turning round the B;ds ia 
unnotieed beoauae it ia gradual. But 
anppose a person to negl^ the gradual 
turning on the axis until the necessity 
for it mounts up. When fi point tra¬ 
vels over the font sides of a square, it 
moves fvimd the oeatn of the square, 
thou^ notalwaya at the same distance. 
Now, let a man walk round the square. 
When he oomes to the oomer he must 
make a quarter faoe, unlesa he prefer to 
walk sideways. And this he does four 
times. Now let it be a regular octa|»a: 
he makes an eighth of a fime ^ht 
times. Next,/^ figure of sixteen sides : 
a sixteenth of a face sixteen times. Qo 
on m this way, and as the tides become 
mor% numerous, and severally smallor, 
the turns become severally less and 
more firequent. Finally, at the limit, 
as the mathematioians say, the figure 
becomes a circle, the tuniing beoomea 
gradual, and the successive rectilineal* 
motions merge in a continuops circular 
motion. If our readers will ponder this 
explanation a little, they will probably 
arrive at the conolusion that a porsou 
who cannot make it out is not fit to bo 
an inspector of schoola We bear, of 
course, no ill will to the unlucky specu¬ 
lator ; but we must say we do feci for 
the teachers who are to be subjected 
to his overlooking, and to be judged of 
by his reports." 

The following is Dr. Dion. Lardner’s 
opinion upon the subject:— 

"Considering tliat the proposition 
advanced by the * Inspector of Schools,’ 
is in dire^ oontiradiotion to the conclu- 
alona of all the more eminent astrono¬ 
mers of the present and the last age, 
and that it relate* not to a point of 
abatruae UMthematioal physics, but to 
one depending on the most elementary 
,meohanicBl principlM, it would be won 
derfol indeed if it were not completely 
erzoneoua. Now, although it certainly 
is BO, it is very etident, from the matr 
ter of the various answers elicited, tliat, 
however universally the moon’s rot-ition 
has been admitted the reasoning by 
whitii it has bera established still 
vaouires and developmenl 
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poultry and butter. In fall habitstbu 
diet is ordered, if npople^ or is 
ilffestened; and by its adoption we 
the quant^ of nutritive mat- 
ter supplied to the system, while we 
keep the digsstire organs ootiTely em¬ 
ployed. 

M%Ot I>te<.--Beridee cow’s mUk, this 
diet includes the use of fhrinaimiis 


substances, such os arrowiool^ sa^o, 
tapioca, rice puddings, and brea^ MiHt 
diet is orderM when it is neoesaary to 
support the system with the least-possi¬ 
ble stimuluB or excitement, it is weU 


adapted for inflammatory diseases of the 
diest, of thea stomach, bowela, and 
bladdA:. After bleeding frcnn any 
internal part, whan the powers of life 
have been gr^uallj^ edxausted, a light 
,di#t is very benpfiouij; it is also eonsi* 
dered a preventive add curative of gout. 
In the diseases ofachildren, sspedally 
those of a scrofhlous nature^ it is highly 
reoemmended. 

Lov) Diet .—^In acute h^ammation, in 
fever after serious acddent% operationB, 
and after childbirth, a low diet is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, consisting pfint^ally 
of slops, such as tea, weak broUi, bsHOT- 
water, and toast-wi^. Small quanlln 
.ties of milk and farinsoeons inatM|i% 
the shape of gruel and toroinoal, hxe 
sometimes added. • 


FvM, or Common Dia *— On many 
occasions, where it is desirous to restore 
or support the powos of the system, 
patients are permtted to satisfy their 
appetites wit£ plain vegetable Stad 
animal food. In many indol^t diseases, 
in some affections of we nervous system, 
as epilepsy, Ac., and in oopvalosceaoe 
after illness, this -kind of diet is fre¬ 
quently of muc^ service. 

A physician observesMany of our 
customs, monnen, and h|Jblts ore pre¬ 
judicial to health. Some of them are 
physical, while others are moral iu their 
effects. Nothing more plainly betrays 
our ignorance of even the {oindples of 
health, and at the some time our lavish 
Rubmission to ^elfish indulgpnc^ than 
the custom of eating —^by which 

we do not mean the mere eating a slice 
of bread and cheese, but of waking a 
meal at that time. Instead of allowing 


&e body, wi& its multi&rious powers, 
to be s^r^ed by ’Naturas best 
restorer, balmy deep,’ and the mind to 
be relieved firom core and thought, irri- 
tation, and esoitemsnt^ stomach is 
loaded witli (probably) a'heterogcncous 
moss of food, and the whole ^laohinery 
of die imrard man ik forced into sluggish 
opemtion when the 'ntal powers arc at 
we lowest d)b; the brain, feverish and 
disturb^ sends forth stefftUng visions 
and bonifying dreams until morning 
dawns, when the haunted imagination 
reoovem iteelf, and is oonsoious of the 
mental and bodily vijmur being rather 
nthanstedthao refiFewed by the nighVs 
turmoil. We qpuld not have touched 
upon this subject, but we are aware that 
T-notwithstan^ng all the evils which 
are known to follow in its train—the 
praotioe oi nighily repleUon is still too 
oommon.” 

It now becomes qur duty to inquire 
into tile properties and effects on the 
stomadh, of the artiolks of food employed 
to supply the waste of our bodies, and 
maintain us in health. The suitability 
of partioular kinds of food to the varied 
oonstltutions of man is not made that 
study end soienoe its importanoo de¬ 
serves. 

^ Miik .—^Tbb causes wind and soidity 
in some stomaobs, which effects can be 
remedied b{ mixing about half on ounce 
of lime wawr to eaw pint. Milk, when 
it agrees with a person, b useful in 
scrofulous affsotions, and where debility 
and morbid sensitiveness exbt, in eai’Iy 
stages of consumption of the body, iu 
oases of snbiged glands, diseased .ilTuc- 
tion of the joints, and in coutiuued 
rbeumatbm of the joints. A milk diet 
b not sufficient for sny one having con¬ 
tinued and active exertion, but it is for 
those who are invaUds. Asses’ milk b 
not BO nourishing, but more easily 
digested than that of the cow. Goats' 
milk contains matter of a peculiar tasto 
and odour, which requires an invalid to 
havegood, pure air and some exercise to 
eauly digest. 

Saw Afilk b not commonly u.-fcd 
abroad, and we may observe that, when 
boiled, it proves more agreeable to the 
stomaoh. If, after boilings it be put into 
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bottles, and veil corked, or in tins 
soldered up, it will keep during xnany 
months. Milk may also,be purchased 
in small cases prepared for long voyages. 
This is madebv gently simmeri^ tbe 
milk until nearly all the water is eva¬ 
porated; it is then cooled and kept 
carefully from the action of the air, re¬ 
maining in a solid state ready for use; 
when required; a piece is put into the 
cup of tea or coffee. The most certain 
method for voyagers is to take with them 
a supply of patent concentrated milk or 
cream, vdiicb prevents disappointment 
at a time when it is impossible to pro¬ 
cure so usoful an article in illness, &o. I 
Or nn excellent substitute may be 
secured by laying in a*Bupply of cocoa 
and chocolate, having the muk and sugar 
ready combined with them. 

Skimmed MUk is more easily dtigested, 
and not much less nutritive, thm that 
in the state as fresh drawn from the 
now. 

The article called Sugar of MUk may 
be purchased at any druggists shop, and 
is occasionally used iost^ of milk. 

Butter always irritates the digestive 
organs of those suffering firom indig^es- 
tion, and especially when on toast, or in 
a melted state. Batter is best when 
fresh, well made, and from a cow fed on 
gross. Salt butter is never so good os 
fresh, and yet a little salt on fresh 
butter &oiUtates its -digeftion. The 
utility of butter to the invalid can only 
consist in having a solvent effect on the 
bowels. It is generally thought better 
to prevent ebudren indulgii^ in this 
oleaginous matter, by placing before 
them plain palatable foM. for whidi 
^ey have aome liking, milk and 
bread, oatmeal porridge etc. 

Cheeee^ when toasted, is more easily 
digested than when not so the richer, 
and also the more mature it is, the 
better. Decayed cheese, in some eSs^ 
stimulates ana assists a weak stomaw 
in the digestion of food. Good ripe 
cheeso contains a lam amount of 
noui'Mhiuent, and is, wim a little home¬ 
brewed beer, a very wholesome meal. 
Cream, Chcene^ when fi'esh and untainted, 
is IIS digestive as ordinary ripe cheese. 

ITAey is an excellent dr^ in all 


febri^ disorders, at the same time it is 
nuMtive and diluteiit lo the body. 
Wife taken vrarm, promotes the 
action of tiie, skin, and is a vtduable 
domestio remedy in eoHde and 
Tamarind Wh^ is preferred by some 
people; it is prepared by boiling two 
oimoes of tamarinds into two pints of 
miUc, and then stunning it through a 
sieve. Cream of Tartar also makes an 
excellent whey. 

Egg *.—The yolk is best suited to a 
ve^ delicate stomach when lightly 
boiled, but the whito^ even in a pudding, 
may prove unpleasant to it. The entire 
of a raw egg is one of tjjte most easily 
digested artides of diet known. ^ Eggs 
lightly poached are preferable to boiled 
ones, while those hard boiled are the 
worst to digest-; still, to persons linder-^ 
going great exertionin tlieopeu rir, afew* 
hard-boiled ogra preve an excellent sub¬ 
stitute in the absence of a regular meal; 
adding a little salt assists digestion. 
Eggs ought to be used very fresh, as 
they speedily, from their nature, 
undergo decomposition. Immersed in 
vinegar and water or quick lime they 
will keep for aome time. The eggs of 
the duck and goose are less digestible 
than those of we hen and wild birds. 

Paik is not to digestive as lean, nor 
does it iKNueSB nutritive properties ; it 
is callea a oalorifiant, that is, mainttuns 
the animal heat; thus we find the inha¬ 
bitants of cold climates Indulge most 
enormously in it, while in warm climates 
it-is neither rd^hed zfor does nature 
supply it. It is useful as a dilutent of 
the other portion of the food. 

Bread bued in small loaves as toasted 
before a 1^ fire, and not eaten new, 
bring freed from the eflbcts of fermen- 
tatibo, is the most easily digested. 
Bread eonti^ing bran is ocossionally 
ttsefiil for initating the stomach and 
bowels^ and thus preventing oonatipar 
tion; but, if continued, &e coarse 
partiries are apt to lodge in the intes- 
, tines,ifvhirix is followed by severe de¬ 
rangement, reqidring m^cine fur their 
removal. To those muw troubled with 
indigestion, firwhbiscuits preserved from 
the air or damp are the most suitable, 
especially those mode for use at sea. 
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TiMit .—^In Mt of toasting bread 

we wish to*get*out the water, which 
makes the br^ cold, waxy, and heavy 
of digestion. Perhaps we shall be best 
understood if we first eumloin what 
makes bad toast of a«Uce of bread, or 
rather what makes it no toast atoll, but 
merely a piece of bread ^dth two burnt 
sur&oes, more wet and whxy in the 
heart thou ever, and whioh not a parti* 
ole of butter will onto:, but only lUmiun 
upon the surfiace, and if vexed with 
additional fire, turns to a ranoid oil of 
the most unwholesome desoxiption. If 
the slice of bread is brought into close 
contact witl^a strong fire, the surface 
becomes covered with, or rather con* 
verted into charcoal before the heat 
produces any efihet upon the interior of 
the slice. This being 'done, the other 
side is turned, and Converted into ohais 
coal in the same nyuiner. Ohsrooal, as 
everybody knowi^ is one of the worst 
c<pidu 0 torsof heat. It is^of no conse* 
quenoe whether the aaid oharooal be 
formed fh>m wood, flour, or any other 
Fubstauce, for its qualities are in every 
o.ise the same. Now, when the aurfaoes 
of tbe slice of bread are charred over in 
this manner, there is an end of toasUng, 
as no action of heat can be oommunica- 
ted to the interior, andsnot (me drop of 
water can be evapoiaied. In this stete 
the slice of bread ma^ be wholly burnt 
to charcoal; but until it is altogether 
BO burnt, the unbumt part wUl fa^me 
always more wet and unwholeso|j|ne. 
There is an ilAistration of this in putjmg 
a potato in the middle of a strong fire 
in order to be rosste(L If the fira is 
but hot*enuugh, a pc^to the size of 
one’s fist may he burned denm to a cone 
not bigger than a marble^ and yet that 
cone will xemain hard and s(Aroely 
warmed. 

Chestnut-brown wfll bf far too deep a 
colour for good toast; the nearer you 
can keep it to a straw-colour the more 
delicious to the tasto^ and the more 
wholesome it will be. ~ If yoi^ would 
hhve a slice of bread so'toasted as to be 
pleasant to tno palate and ^olesoipe to 
the stomacdi, never let one particle m tiie 
Burfilce be charred. To effect thb is 
very obvious. It consists in keeling the 



bread at the proper distance from the 
fire, and exposing it to a proper heat for 
a duo lengtl^of time, By this moans, tlie 
whole of the water may be evaporated 

S ut of and it mav be chau^cil from 

ough—-which has always a tendency to 
undergo acetous fermentation, whotliev 
in the 1 ^ 000(^1 or out of it-^to the pure 
farina of wheat, whioh is in itself one uf 
the most wholesome species of food, not 
^y for tbe strong and healthy, but for 
ihedeUoataanddumsed. As it ie turned 
to fsnna, it is disintegrated, the tou^h 
<md gbicy nature is gonei, eveiy part cau 
be penetrated, it ia equally warm all 
over, and not so hot aeto turn the butter 
into oil, which, even in the case of tUo 
best huttwr, Is invariably turning a 
wholesome substance into a poison. 
The properly toasted slice of bread 
absorM the butter, but does not convert 
it into oil; and both butter and fiu'lua 
are in a state of very minute diviniou, 
the one serving to expose the other to 
the free action of the gastric fiuid in the 
stomach; so that when a slice of toa^t 
is rightly prepared, there is not a lighter 
artide in the whole Tocabuiary of 
eookery. 

T«ut only good for 

those strong digestion, and wlio 
ha ”0 liboiious out^f-door employ¬ 
ment 

VsmtoBUiand Maecaroni aie made 
from i^luffd, small grained wheat; the 
flour iCitaade into dough, and dricl 
until hard; whether simply stewe i, 
taken with the gravy of meat, or use.) 
as a vegetable, they seldovv disai-rce 
oven with a weak stomach. If bulled 
until soft, imd eaten with French iniis- 
tai’d or jffm, it makes a soluble .lud 
wholesome disl^ which may evuu bu 
taken by invalids. • 

Puddingi are usually bettor than 
Pk§ for those affected with indigestion, 
^esj^ilMially if made with milk and eggs, 
inatead m butter, lard, suot, or treacle. 
Baked puddings are not so good as 
boiled, and those done under meat .arc 
objectionable for weak stomacfis. The 
simplest form of constituting puddiD:;,'' 
ia Uiat of flour, eggs, and milk. FaD- 
cakes fried in &t are not good. 

(To be conehtded in our nexL) 
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PETEOLEXJM^ OR THE ROCK OIL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

• ’ 

Thovob tibe introdttotion of petroleum, i 
or Todt odl, into the domestic purposes 
of life is of BO rdocnt a period as to seem 
but of yesterdav, ^et its discover and 
uses haye Been nrailiar to the natives of 
America for centuries; and indeed has 
been commercially known for years as 
“ Seneca oil,’* so called frmn the Seneca 
tribe of Bed Indims, one of the confe¬ 
deracy known in history as the “Six 
Notions,” and whose huntang-^unds 
wore situated on that branch of the Alle¬ 
ghany river, in the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where the petroleum is found, 
and called, in conaequehoe. Oil Credc. 
The Indians had Imo^ and used this oil 
for ages, not only as a source of light 
and heat, to illumine the council-lodm 
and rook the spoil of the hunting-paA, 
hut as an invaluable remedy used as on 
embrocation in sprains, lumbago, and 
rheumatism. For ages the Seneca In¬ 
dians had observed this fat, unctuous 
oil exuding from the adjacent soil, and 
floating down in the form of a thick 
scum on the surfheo of the river, impreg¬ 
nating the air and the water for mim 
in every direction. Having no better 
means of collecting this valuable com- 
< modity, the Indians laid their blankets 
on the surface of the river, and when 
they become suffloiently saturated 
with the subtle ml wrung them out into 
gourds, or any convenient vessel large 
enough to hold it till required for use. 
Tg this extent, os a rude means of light 
and a repulsive agent in medicine, petro¬ 
leum was known to the surrounding 
colonists; but it was not till the year 
1859 that its'real importance and value 
became suddenly ^impressed upon the 
mind of the shrewd American people. 
In the month of S^tember of that year. 
Colonel Droko, of Titusville, a township 
on the banks of Oil Creek, while digging 
on his estate for a salt spring, suddenly 
struck, at the dcgpth of seventy feet, on 
an oil vein, as it is called, and foimd 
hinvsclt' at once the possessor of what 
apiieared an inexhaustible source of 
wealtli. The news of his extnlordinaiy 
good fortune spread like wildfire, and 


eager q^eculaton cashed aU quar¬ 
ters to participate in the odlonel’s pros¬ 
perity and in a rmnarkably riiort time 
numerooB wells were <8unk in the same 
locality, and Titusville soon became the 
.centre of an immdhse mining district. 

Thd staries connected with some of 
the ipeciflatiqis would be deemed fabu¬ 
lous were they not 'BUpi>ortcd by facts, 
figures, and by hving testimony. 
Bcme fortunate speculators have disco¬ 
vered oil at the depth of a few feet 
beloi# the surface; omers have toiled to 
a depth of 500 fe^ and then, when on 
the TOint of givinu up the task in despair, 
another Ifiow wim the axe. another turn 
of the serow, and a torronv of the finest 
oil has gushed up to reward his disap¬ 
pointments and cares. One siu-ing call^ 
the Empire.well.yields more than 7,000 
gallons a day: one^KiOT* man, who had ' 
struck a splendid vein, had no means to > 
collect or vessels to receive his wealth, 
and was obliged to see his property run 
into the river at the rate of a hundred 
gcdloM a and flow in waste to 

the ocean. The oldest well in Titusiille 
reaUzes 500 gallons of the purest oil a 
day; the Hibbard well produces 400 
gallons doily, and the M’Glintork well 
&row8 up mm 1,000 to twelve hundred 
jjailonavD. the twenty-four hours; while 
ui an adjoining county, farther up the 
Alleghtmy, there are seventeen wells in 
one locality, whi^ jointly produce the 
enormous amount tiiieti thousand gallons 
a day, and this independent of nearly » 
hrSidred other wells in the same town- 
8 h%. The fiur-famed Oil Creek is on 
ordinary stream, about 100 fi;et deep, 
flowing for about scvcntemi miles in a 
soutiumy dimtion from Titusville to Oil 
City, at which point it fidls into the 
Alleghany river. This creek rerembles 
a huge cel, wriggling and slimy, as it 
slides througtli a narrow .valley about 
half a mile wide, with high hanks rising 
■from 70 to 100 feet on either side; it is 
in the flat meadows lying behind these 
banks on each side of the nver where the 
oil wells are situated. 

The wells in most instgnees ore mere 
holes six inches in diameter, and are 
dug by driving cast-iron pipes, nuth on 
internal diameter of four inches, down 
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to the sandfito^p etrotom, the depth 
varying from ten to visty &et. As soon 
as s good dtiov of oil is obtained a pump 
ia put into the w(dl or piping, and steam 
power bein^ applied, the ou and water 
that rises with it ia pumped into immense 
($istems or vats, holding not less than a 
hundred barrels each; here, after a few 
hours rest, the oil rises to the top, when 
the water is drawn off ftom l^w, and 
the erude oil run into barrels and sent 
to the refers. The price of the impure 
oil at the well mouth is soU^ accco^g 
to its weight and quality, from 2d. to 4d. 
a gallon. When tne wells are first bored 
tlm force ofnlie gas generated wifri the 
oil ftequently sends a stream of oil and 
water to a height of aix^ fiaet, like the 
of an artesian well. One of the moat 
singular &cts conneisted with these inex¬ 
haustible oil springs ia that the opening 
of new wells in toe neighbourhood of 
old ones has seldom any effect on the 
supply of the first; or, should its quan¬ 
tity bo diminished for a time, a day or 
two's rest seems again to fill the reser¬ 
voir with a boimdlesB simply. Thou^ 
the demand for rock dl is wy on ue 
increase, and few of the wells are worked 
up to their full power of production, the 
yield is enormous, though the amount 
that is lost, wasted, or thatjpms into the 
river, is iuealculable. Hffitbvnte one 
of the great drawback fryH^plying the 
refiners with oil fast m^nuto meet the 
increasing consumptim^the wont of 
casks, whole fleets of ffal^hottomed Wts 
or floating hmks aro'hnilt. Into these 
trough-like canoes, from forty to eighty 
fi^t long and about twtf feet deen, the 
oil is run by a hftio from tanks on 
the margin of the river. *When a suf¬ 
ficient number of these boats ore filled, 
they drop doum the liveir with the 
frswete to Oil City, Pittebuig, or some 
uiher important centre, where their car- 
j;oes are discharged into the tJinVa of the 
refiner, who by distillation at a low 
temperature obtains an unctuous com¬ 
position, extensively employ^ as a 
lubiicating agent for locqmo^es and 
machinery gAicrally, and a clear, bright, 
and useful oil, affording a light s^ond 
only to gas in clearness andorilliancy. 
There is one drawback attending this 


bountifril snpply of nature, and that is 
the ever-presen^ all-pervading amU 
that seems To imprej^ato the air, earth, 
and water of its native locality, “ The 
whde district," says a local journal, for 
each ml well has its own newspaper, 
"is odorous with oil; the bdU is made 
idscid with it; a‘piece of earth adheres 
to your booi^ and you become offensive 
for days. Oil is everywhere; you taste 
it in uie beer, detect the flavour in your 
breqd; your bacon tastes of it; even 
whiAey will not extinguish the odour.” 

In a future article we shall give some 
account of the wonderful oil rorings and 
lakes of petiolenm found in China, Per¬ 
sia, the West Indies^ and in CanadaWest, 
where the moat remarkable and x>roliflo 
springs, self-aoting or spouting, are tp 
be found. 

ELECTROTTPING, ELECTEOPLA- 
TING, AND DEPOSITION OP 
METALS. 

This elegant art is divided into two 
branobes, one by which facsimiles of 
any ortiole may be obtained from a cost 
or mould, and that in any metal desiii-d. 
This proroBS is called fuectrotypiug or 
electro-depositing. The other branch, 
or electro-plating, is that art by which 
any metallic substance may bo tempo- 
ramy or permanently coated with auotlter 
metm, and one of a higher value than 
the oiigiiAl basu, depositing a surfaco- 
coating of any required toickneas of 
copper, silver, or gold on the article sub¬ 
mitted to the process. Two conditionM, 
however, are necessary to offuct this 
seemingly difihsult operation, namely, 
that the metal required to be deposited 
must be Ih a state of solution, and acted 
on by galvanic agency. Tbo^h pi oper 
troughs and powerful galvanic batteries 
are necessary to pmrfect the m-ocess when 
carried out on a large scale, and such 
articles as tea-pots, saTvers, forkf, spoons, 
and rings ore required to be plated with 
gold or silver, the process may be worked 
on a small scale, and most sutisfantorily, 
with a few very simple utensils; utkI as 
a clearer idea of the various steps <> 1 ' thu 
art canj)c conveyed to the rcn<ier hy a 
description of the process carried on ex¬ 
perimentally, we smill proceed to explain 
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the various manipulatiioas necessary to 
cllcct the results of electiotyping and 
electroplating. * 

The^ articles required to conduct the 
operation are two round oval vessels, or 
water-tight boires, numbered 1 and 2, 
two or rarqe yards of thin copper wire, 
and three metal platts, two of copper 
and one of ^ino; toe size (rf these plates 
depends upon the mittnitudeof the ope¬ 
rations to bo undertaken. The mode of 
procedure is first to bind the zinc and 
one of the epppw jdates together by 
mians of thin twine,,having 
at each comer a dice of cork or a bit of' 
w ood, about half an inch thiciL so os to, 
preient the platea and leave a 

clear space between the Wo. A wire, 
long enough to reach in an arch from 
ono vessel to the other, is to he ^mly 
soldered from the top of the bound cop¬ 
per plalo to the top of the second copper 

{ date, while anomer wire of greater 
cngtli is in the same manner to he sol¬ 
dered to the upper surfhee of the zinc 
plule. The me^lion, coin, ur whatever 
oliject is required to bo electrotyped 
sli'uiild now bo soaked in very hot wax, 
and then brushed over with black lead 
until the surface is quite black and 
highly polished. .The unattached end of 
the wire from the zinc plate is now to 
bo closely bound round the margin of 
the medallion or od>ject, and the end 
bound down by wax, care being taken 
to block lead and polish this admtional 
piece of wax with the same care os that 
bestowed on the surface. Having pre¬ 
pared all the apparatus a Buffl<^t quau- 
_ tity of diluted sulphutio acid is to be put 
' into the vesso]. marked No. 1, while an 
equal amount of a solution'of. the sul¬ 
phate of copper, or common blucstono 
dissolved in water,, is io be poured into 
No. 2, adding a small quantity of diluted 
sulphuric acid. Into the vessel No. 1 
immerse the bound plates of copper and 
zinc, and into tiie vessel Ndi. 2 place the* 
single plate of copper, ond hemde, hut 
tfii 320 aceomi to toueh A,' plunge the 
medallion or whatever the object may 
be, suspended, like the copper plate, by 
the wire aitamed to the zinc jn vessel 
No. 1. After a short time a coating of 
copper from the decomposed solution 


will begin to cover the surface of the 
immersed oUect, add *aocordiiig to the 
thicimeBB of^posit required must d^e nd 
the time it is left in the solution. 'V^en 
eventually it is tdkdn but of tire bath, 
the cast may eas&y be aerated from 
the mould by carerolly filing all round 
the edge, when copper is used as the 
meidiiun to be electrotyped the block- 
leamg process is wt required; all that 
^ ^uisite being to wash or clean the 
coin or xhetal, and then polish tire sur¬ 
face hrightiy. 

'With the same arrangements, and 
merely substituting a solution of the 
oyanide of silver, dissolved in cyanide of 
potassium, or a solution of the cytmide 
of gold, for titot of the sulphate of cop¬ 
per, in No. 2, a coating more or lesx thick 
of silver or ^Id may be ,deposited up(m 
the ot^t submitted to tiie galvanic 
action of the Bolution«< It must be borne 
in mind, however^ that thoao coatings, 
however thick, will not adhere. , 

Where the gold or silver is expected 
to adhere, and articles are required to bo 
firmly plated, -the objeots must first be 
thoroughly cleaned, then brushed over 
with a solution of nitrate of mercury, 
then washed in clear water, and not tUl 
then placed in the solution of gold or 
silver. The object of the nitrate of 
mercury ii^to cover the metallic article 
with a thin layer ^of mercury, which is 
gi-oduolly taken to os the particles of 
gold or silver are Imd down. This coat- 
me, w!^h is permanent, is called dec- 
trrolating. 

In the experiment with the solution 
of tiie BU^thato of {M^per, a second cop- 

S ir plate, attached to its fellow in vessel 
0 . 1, was immersed in No. 2 near to 
the msdsUum, so when an article is re¬ 
quired to be silver plated, a eiker plat* 
must he substituted for a copper one» 
attached by wfre in the same manner tn 
the plate in No. 1. 

By means of this process metals may 
he (KMtted with a soaroely appreciable 
layer of either gold or suver, or ^ey 
may be Vated to a considerable tliick- 
ness; and there con be no*doubt the art 
of etectroplating is often'tsed for most 
I dishonest purposes in respect to the 
noble metals. ‘ 
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OAEDENINO FOE JUNE. 

Tub Flowee Oaedbx. —Having re¬ 
duced the stems of pinks to one, and 
the buds on that stem to two or three, 
the forwardest must b^tied round the 
middle to prevent it from bursting. 
T^en the ^t flowers are perfect, Idle 
work of propagation must be done by 
piping; that is, the sprigs round the 
bottom of the stem are taken off two 
inches long, ths lower leaves stripped 
off; plant in rich earth, watered till 
it is like mud: hand-glasses must be 
covered over them, and they must be 
shaded from mid-day sun. Bud 
roses ift soon as the stocks have grown 
enough to offer on opportunity; their 
bark should readily peel off. C^a, and 
jnost of the smootp-bajhed rose cuttings 
may be struckmnder a nand-glass in the 
common border. Cuttings of fhflhsias, 
geraniums, heliotrc^s, andf of 

greeahouso plants, may be stetw^gtod 
struck cuttings may be potted m^bato 
small pots, or planted in the dpen 
ground. Ficotees and carnations, which 
are throwing up their bloom stems, 
must have them regularly tied up to 
their stakes; and as soon as the bnds 
are large enough, not more than two or 
three should be left on each stem, nor 
must any plant have more than* one 
stem left on it. Chrysanthemnms as 
before. Dahlias must be fastened to 
their stakes as they progress in growth; 
look sharply after earwigs, whim musb 
be destroyed. 'Aphides, which infest 
roses, carnations, dahlias, and others, 
should be syringed off with tobacco- 
water, in the evening after sunset, or 
in the morning before the son is upon 
them. This should be done with a 
small rose; even plain water is beffer 
than none. Watemg has now become 
a very necessary operation f9r all plants 
in pots; and those which are out of 
doors should be often turned round, to 
prevent them rooting through. Hya- 
tinths and tulips must bo takeg up 
carefully, aud laid in their bcaes, but 
must be dried in* the shade berorc they 
are put away nltogether. Decayed 
flowers and s^-vcssels, except where 
the seed is wanted, should be taken off 


every kind of plant. Auriculas must 
bs kept from violent rains, the drainage 
looked well to, tud they must bo shaded. 
Shade pansies frrom tne hot sun, and 
water freely in hot weather; the sun 
wiU injure the blooms. Sow soed. 
Plant out seedlings, and moke new- 
beds. Strike cuttings. Take up all 
bulbs as the leaves decay, except whei-o 
they are to stand over tile winter. Ea- 
nunouluses and anemones, of the au¬ 
tumn planting and spring blooming, may 
be taken up os soon as their friliago de¬ 
cays. Dry them well before storing. 
Ranunculuses for show must be shaded 
and watered. Plant annuals in the 
borders to succeed others. Groonhouso 
plants, and' every description of pro¬ 
tected subjects, may bo planted or plarcd 
out of doors. Biennials and perennials, 
that are large enough, may bo planted 
out, but it is early yet. 

Fruit Gaadbn. —Budding. The plum 
bribe of plants should bo done this month. 
Peg down strawberries, or put stones on 
the joints of such nmners os you want 
for planting new jbeds; they atriko more 
readily; shorten'all beyond the joint. 
Yinos must be constantly attended to; 
all shoots which aro not required''innst 
be taken off. >yall-firuit of all kinds 
should be cleansed of tho fly, grub, 
snails, slugs, and other Vermin. Tho 
syringe is the most powerful antidote, 
if frequently tpplied with clean water; 
or if wat be not sufBoiently efficacious, 
first with tobacco-water, then clean 
water: all foreright shoots—that is, 
those which stand out from tho wall— 
must he taken oft'. Thin the grapes. 
Standard trees are equally worth th<i 
trouble of rsku^ating tho shoots; taku 
Kww those wnioh are useless. 

ErronEX Gaedex. —^Prick out ciuli- 
flowors from the seed-bed into a pioen 
of rich ground, three or four inches 
apiyt, to grow stronger before planting, 
itow turnips for a principal crop, roll 
thorn in, and if there has been no rain 
for a considerable time, water tho ground 
the day before and tho day after: thin 
such as require it. Sow the early kinds 
of peas as^well os others, they {:r»w 
faster than tho late ones; stick liioso 
that require it. 
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MEMO BY MODES OF 
STUDY. — W«* not prepared to 
raeommend the nna of‘any ayatem of 
ertifiejal memory. Hoit n thoae we 
h^re exunined r^uiie more troable to 
rntdendand tbaa woidd enable tbe 
atodent to gain tbe knowledge he eeeka 
iiHAboat them; and they too cdte&make 
thoee who use them mere meattaniod 
repaetera of fecte^ without' enliuging 
tfa^ judgmenta or adding to weir 
atock of real knowledge. ^ learn a- 
list of datea ia of UttUiiae, mUeM the 
student understanda tiie oauaea and 
reaults of the OTenta whose plaoe he 
fixes in his ohronology., An enlarged 
view of jperiods If hiatcnyt and a know* 
ledge of the manner m which the 
events of |»st agea influenoe the pre* 
sent ^ditions (d mankiod, is more to 
be valued than theanoatpexfiset memory 
of dates. Itisaajmmonerrorofatudenu 
in adenoe, to seek peffectiDn hr details 
before mastering general prino^lea, and 
to oviarburden ^ mind with a aeriw 
of oomparativdiy unimportant inath;n|,j 
while they negleot to gain ao(^ntaiiqA 
with the mndunental laws. Tbia 
absurd as the oonduot of a man, wm^ 
wishing to gain a complete knowled^ 
of a fine piece of arohitectuie, began lo^ 
analyi^g the cement used in its eoi^' 

PBONUKCIATIOir — INDIS¬ 
TINCTNESS. One great oanse of 
indistinetnesB in reading, is sinking the 
eoimd of some of tbefinalocmaonsnts whan 
they are foUowsd hjT words begbminip 
with vowels ami^ in some oasei, where 
the following word begins with a eon- 
sonant A common mult in reading 
andapeakingiistopronoonoeihe word 
and nke the aitiole an. ELaam{de:*-* 
"dog an cat** instead of "dog agui 
eat" "Men a» money," instead of 
"men and money." This hrolt is 
most offensive to the educated aer, if it 
is oommitted when the fdlowing word 
oommeuoes with a vowel of the same 
sound, aa in the sentmoe, "question a» 
answer," instead of "qo^on and an* 
swer;" or, "he ate pearp on apples, an 
an eg^" instead of "he ate peers and 
epplea, and an egg." In some parts of 
the kingdom the final / is wpped, 


espsdally before words beginning with 
tk. The word with before <k la also 
ftequmtly durred in a manner which 

J ives much iudistuiotneBB to utteraoce. 
n reading or speaking in large rooms, 
distinotpees it seoared only, by the alow 
utteranee of words, between each of 
whkh there'diould bo a peipeptible 
iotervsL ' ’ 

manm katsbials. 

Before the invention of writing as a 
means et:reoording events, men planted 
tr^mr ertwted rude slisrs or heaps of 
stone, in remsmbranee of past events. 
PiohffSB and atstnes were soon sug* 
geated as symMlioBl or representative 
th»n^ Heroulea probably could not 
write when be fixed his famous pUlara. 
Tbe most ancient mode of writing was 
on bricks, tUss^ oyster-shelle: then 
tables ef stone or facets of blocks; 
afterwards, on plates of ivory; and 
finally, an approximation to the use of 
paMt was made by the use of the hark 
and leaves of trees. It has been graoe- 
observed, that tbe anoirats gave 
;h to rooki^ motels, and trees by 
;ving memorable events upon them, 
b^ of Job, maodon u made of 
living on rodEB and dieets of lead, 
he law of the Jews was said to be 
written on tables of aton^—Heaiod’e 
works on leaden tables, rae laws of 
the Cretans were described as "en¬ 
graven in brqpse." The Bomsna etched 
mdr laws on brass, snd the ^eoh of 
Claudius, engraved on j^fes of bronze, • 
ia said to exist in tne town-hdl of 
Lyons. Bronae tables are still un- 
earthed in Tuseany. Treaties and oon- 
v^yaifteB of prope^ were also engraven 
on brass, and. oflhm mementos have 
been fou]^ Itched on copper. A bill 
of Isoffinent on copper, dated a century 
before Christ, is stated to have been 
dug up near B<wgd. In early times the 
shepherds wrote their songs with 
thernsaiad awls on straps of leather, 
which tlicy wound round their crooks. 
The lodimders scratched dieir runet 
on their walls, and their heroes appear 
to have bestowed some of tbrir leisure 
in rMording their own acts on their 
chairs aad^dsteads. Wooden boards 
ovcKhdd with beeswax were eometifflci 
02 
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In lue. 1^8 MahotnedanB scratched 
iheir chronicles on lihe blade-bones of 
she^. . 

VFAX. — Tegetaiile wax and 
bees^wax^ diffiw in tbeir elementaiy 
eomposition.' The former is a'yegeliable 

{ >roduot^ formiog the Taroish of the 
eaves df certain plants and trees; it is 
found also upon some berries—as the 
Myrica eerifcra, and it is an ingredient 
of the pollen of flowers. It was long 
supposed that bees merely collected the 
wax ready formed in plants, but Huber 
found that, though excluded from all 
food except sugar, they still formed 
wax. *' Bees-wax” is obtoined by drain¬ 
ing and washing the honeycomb, which 
is then molted mboilihg water, strained 
through calico or linen, and cast into 
cakes. Many of the cakes sold in t^ 
shops will be found to be mouthed into 
the shape of the inside of the cottage 
dishes in which the melted wax was 
cooled. Foreign wax comes from the 
Baltic^ the Levant^ and the shores of 
Barbuy.^ It is bleached by exposure 
in thin shoes to air, light, and moisture, 
or more rapidlrjiy exposure to action 
of chlorine, wmte-wax is genei^ly 
adulterated with spermaceti. It is 
also mixed for artistio purposes with 
Capada balsam, Tenioe turpentine, com¬ 
mon resin, tallow, &o., ^ 

DEAF AND DUMB.—Deaf¬ 
ness may be partial or complete. Where 
it is partial, it usually niises from dis- 
^e; such as inflammation or destruo- 
tion of the internal parts of the ear, or 
disease of the throat, where the eustar 
chian tube opens at the ba^ pf the 
nose. Where the deafness is complete^ 
it commonly arises irohi« incomplete -1 
ness of the^ oxgiui§ of bearing fipm 
birth, and in such oases dummen ts ] 
oltsays Qu retuU. The reason of t^ is 
obviotts. The man who ndrer hears the 
sound which others useto communicate 
their thoimhti^ can never imitate those 
sounds. It has beenibund, indeed, in ' 
those rare oases where complete deaf¬ 
ness has arisen cdrilwu have 

learned to talk, that they have retained, 
only for a while, the mewoiy of the 
modes of speech; but that their words 
become fewer, till at last they have 
forgotten alic^ther kow to utter words 


or articulate vocal sounds. Incomplete 
deafness, the suffensrs do not hear the 
sounds which they themselves utter. 
The effort to teach the dumb to talk 
has been undertaken by ignprant per¬ 
sons, who, having found al the organa 
of the voice complete, supposed that in 
that oiroomstanoe they found all the 
oonditions necessary for the production 
of speerii, being ignorant of the fact, 
that spee^ is an imitation of sounds 
heard, ond that the integrity of ^e 
organ of heating was the first require¬ 
ment. 

ELEGTMCITY OF THE AIR. 
—^The earth and the surrounding 
air have an extraordifiary reiy^ion to 
eleotrioity. These phenomena may be 
referred to itatio or dynamic electricity; 
the latter oooura hut rarely, os in. case 
of thunderstonlB, 8fc., which are uP 
stances of great ^loetd disturbance, as 
there must be a *gre^^ amount of this 
abnormal action to produce a se^ble 
effect on the galvanometer. It is very 
remarkable that these disturbances oc¬ 
cur when the amount of atmospheric 
electridly is at its minimum. The atatic 
condition of atmospheric electricity is a 
subject of much higher philosophical 
interest. From the observations ot M. 
Quetelet, it • appears—^First, that the 
amqpnt of eleotrioity at any given mo- 
ment| varies at different altitudes, but is 
the same at all similar altitudes. Se¬ 
condly, tb^ it increases directly with 
toe distance from the earth's surface. 
Thirdly, that it is greatest in too coldest 
months. Fourthly, that in toe course 
of toe day it is graatest at 8 a.il and 
9 P.IL Fmhly/toat it is greater when 
toe toy it olaar than when it is clouded. 
Sixthly, that the electricity of fog or 
snbw IB doable that of rain, and equal 
to the mean maximum of toe cold 
months. During his observations, oon- 
tinaed through five years, M. Quetelet 
found the atmosphere in a negative state 
in twenty-five inatances only, and all 
toes^ ocoun'ed eitber immediately 
before or immediately after rain, or a 
storm. * Ab to toe* dependence of 
eleotridty on .the direction of toe %vind 
it appeal^ to be greatest when the 
wind was from SJE. to E.8.E., and from 
W.N.W.toN.W. 
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COLLSaS EXPENSES. —Oaw 
/« ri.—Several o&rraspoiidentB ask— 
*' Whi<^ college is the least expensive 
for persons wuhing to study and gra¬ 
duate at ?” This is a question which 
has been asked, no hne knows how 
often, during the last 120 years, and 
stUl continues to be of great interest. 
Mr. Eden, a fellow and ex-tutor of Oriel 
College, published a work on Colkgt 
Expenses and Poor St^udairsj and the 
Bev. 0. Gordon, Considerations. It has 
been stated, upon high authority, that 
a young man might nave rooms, food, 
and college tutor for £80 a-year (of 
twei^-two weeks). As observed in an 
excellent article on this subject in the 
Oxford Protestant Magazine for October 
1847—Oxford expenses are of two or 
• three classes : therefore the voluntary, 
the involuntary, and qn ugly clam, 
which may be called the unreckoned, or 
the unconscious, or the miacelh^f 
For the first only are the 
authorities directly responsible, 
expenses of a quiet reading maHi 
incurred daring his first year 
residence, arc given as follows:— 
liminary Expenses: Caution money, 
£30; admission fees, £5; matrioulatiion, 
£1 I8b. 6 d.; furniture, £40;. making a 
total of £76 18s. dd. For Lent term 
(eight weeks), he paid for food (bdttels), 
university dues, tuition, rent, c^a^ and 
laundi-esB, £2117s.; for Easter term 
(six weelm), in the same manner was 
expended £19 Us.; for Act tewn 
(three weeks), £14 2s. ,* and for llioh' 
aelmas term (five weeks), £28 28.; 
making the ewrent exprases for the 
one year equal to £7812s, or for the 
three years, £235 16s. Add to this the 
preliminary expenses, and we flnd^that 
upon the three years there has been an 
outlay —which may be c^led eompnl- 
sory—equal to £312 14s. 6d., or an 
average of £104 4s. lOd. per annum. 
In addition, however, the four grace 
terms of non-residenco are ehaiged for, 
of which the expenses are equal to 
about £21 8s. • To this must be added 
the fees for B.A. (£12 68.) and M-A. 
(£22 12s.) degrees; making a gross 
total of £369 Os. 6d. From this is to 
be deducted cautisn mom^, and thirds 


for fiimiture, returned £54 ; leaving a 
nett total of £316 Os. 6d., or £106 per 
annum. Toethis must be added the 
expenses of tea, sugar, and caudles 
f which the college does not provide), tho 
fees of a jidvate tutor, and the expenses 
of books,*and what are called extras, 
which may be regarded as closely allied 
to necessaries. The poor student, 
therefore^ pays for one hundred weeks' 
residence in Oxford imwards of £400. 
r^e the of the Bristol Education 
Society,] ^e least expensive college 
for a man of thirty years of age is Pem¬ 
broke or Exeter. The expenses are 
said to be a little less at what ore 
called Halls.", In reply to questions 
about " terms to be kept," wo should 
refer our pujals to the University 
Oedendar (6s.) for more detailed 
rartioulars thm we can here give. 
There are four terms in the year, tho 
lengths of which respectively had been 
lyen above. Sixteen terms (nominal) 
‘ required for the degree of B.A. from 
imoners; and they are allowed to 
candidates for the degree after 
having completed three years^ but 
owing to certain regulations, residonco 
for twelve terms only is actually 
necessary. From the admission to B.A., 
twelve nominad terms are computed 
before the admission to M.A., but only 
one term m actually^ required. For 
B.C.L. (bachelor in dvil laws), twenty- 
eight nominal terms are necessary, but 
seventeen only need be actually kept. 
The regulations of matriculation aro 
private with yonr college tutor. lu 
answer to A. R., and others, we reply 
that a B. A. qf Dublin may get his terms 
allowed, Blit must pass an examinuiiun 
before obtaining a decree. Tho differ¬ 
ence between tho " inooiporation " and 
'*ad eundeiu gradum," is, that the 
latter only gives a vote in convocation. 
W. B. F., Ac.—^Theterms at St. Bees’ do 
not count at Oxford^OamMdge. —The 
college expenses at Cambridge, which 
appear to be very disproportionate com¬ 
pared with those of the Scotch universi- 
tiesL amount to about £80 per annum, 
exeiusivff of tradesmen’s bills and 
private tutorage. For this sum. the 
student is entitled to the exclusive use 
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of two rooms in ooUog^ to dine in the 
college hall during tera^ and to attend 
the various classes. Thesesoieet mostly 
for two or three honrs each day. The 

subjoets of stm^y for the first year are 
—tM olassioal authors, d#mentaxy 
mathematips, and Old Testament 
history; second yeari the same, with 
the addition of the eridmoea of the 
Christian religion, moral philosophy, ttid 
Greek and Bdman history; ihirdyear, 
the higher mathematk^ theology 
(patristic and polemioal), the history 
and antiquities of tiie CSnistian Cflmro^ 
and the Liturgy of the English Churoh. 
The whole of the three years' stndka, 
if diligently punned, era beUered to be 
calculated to ground tiie etudent w^ 
in the three importent ^ridons of 
learning — history, philosophy,* and 
aoience; and to atfongthen (as Dr. 
Whewell has shown in his 
Studio) the two most important of the 
human fiumltiea—reaaon and language. 

I oiight to mention that at IMnny 
College there is an enfewnoe examination 
in Hornet's Iliad, Xenophon’s Jfemorw- 
hUia, Virgil’s ^neid s mthmet^o; the 
elements of algebra; and Euclid, books 
i. and iL P.S.—>The student has an 
opportunity of attending leoturea, if be 
please, for a trifling fee, in every branch ’ 
of learning—botany, themistxy, ^logy, 
medioine, anatomy, physio, tnd in all 
the modem langnagea, in addition to 
^ the T^lar cbuxie of study.—J. A. L. 
—.im Edinburgh' oorre* 
spondent writes " In Edinburgh, the 
aeaeion begins on the first Tuesday of 
Horember, awl closes shout the middle 
of ApriL The mafsioulatiotkitfoketooBts 
j£l. ^nie Uteraiy, philoeophioal, and 
^viniiy olsssea, are tnfoe g^eas each. 
The ni^oal olaBsas’vaty ftom £S to £7. 
Taking £8 as dass feeii» onei’a total ex*! 
penses for a session need not ecsoeed 
£26.">-A Glasgow student states that the* 
fees there only differ in the matiieular 
tion fee, which is 7 b. fid. The stu¬ 
dents are under no restriotiene except 
in the class rooms; they can live where 
they think proper, and do what they 
please. * 

TRIFLES.—The best essay we 
know on the importaaoe of small mat¬ 


ters is to be found in. Tapper’s Prover- 
&«al Phiioaopky. We remember heating 
how a French port liad Inscribed a copy 
of verses—A QuiUemette, thimne de ma 
Semr. tn a second edition, it is said, 
ths word ma hawg dropped out, the 
lottws were placed by mistake in such 
a mannei^ as to make the sentence read 
—WM cktemw de Smwr, In 1717 a Bible 


: printed eit the Clarendon Presi^ in 
wbioB the heading of the 20th chapter 
■o£Luke stood thus—"The parable of 
the Vinegar .** Qy mistake a g bad 
been snlMirtnted for a y and the d 
dropped ont. A quarrel about an old 
bnnkrt bus ere now lead%o a dei||Tno- 
ttvo war; a trifling aeddent has de¬ 
stroyed a csty. ^le moat important in¬ 
terop frequ^ly dqpend upon a steady 
end uniform attention to small mattetH. 
We have no fiuth in men who are so 
impressed with theil' omi conceptions 
of the hnmenaity of their "missioi^'* 
that tii^ spend their Oneigies in pride- 
blown vapourings, and are too self- 
satisfied to oondes^d to pay attention 
to " detaib.'’ Th^ can live for nothing 
leas than "the unlvan^'’ and therefore 
foigrt tiieir duty to the "limited eirole'’ 
of follow ereStnies in the "narrow sphere 
of reality.** It b easder to talk of the 
"devotionof a me to the elevation of our 
feUowfoaii,*'thuito gives week'sateady 
attention to oolleoting for the anpport 
of a SundOT sohooL 

I HOluEOPATHT'Thepraotioe of 
dMding modioinea infinitaaimally is not 
an saandial principle of homosopathio 
praotioe^ whfoh is founded upon the 
principle HaAtimiUa HmUHtua evratu- 
tur. The metiiod oonsista easentiaBy 
in tiie edministration ai medioinea^ 
whidsare preanmed to esdtein healmy 
penons symptoms similar to those ot 
tto'diseeM sThua, eraptions of the 
afcfa bdng produced by aulpbur, suL 
phor ii applied as a cure ; qmnine pr^ 
dudng intennittent febrile qrmptonu is 
used as a apedfic for ague; and arsenic^ 
in miwfte doees, being found to give 
rise to aymptoma analogoua to those of 
cholera, is mdioated as the apedflo^ for 
that fzightfol disease. Though died-* 
pies of the AUopathio school, we cannot 
) deny that ii»»giiifr s u oe e sa has attendsd 
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homoB<^thie. pn^itioe on several oooa* 
smus ; as, for faiatanos, in the treatment 
of the diolera in Eng^nd and Busm; 
and still moie singuWly in the taestr 
meat of the destructive typhus, which 
oontributod to the de^pulabion o£ In* 
land. As with phnnolo^and <other 
soienoes, the inrofessozs of honunopathy 
have bem too often itSigwstert onomieB, 
by olaiming for its praodoe^ Ae.,, higher 
value than really belongste it A targe 
|»oporUou of those who pmstisehonsoeo- 
pathy adopt tlm ^an of adtauatatning 
medioine in a state of minote sabdivl* 
sion on the ground that medUflines so 
presented tosbhe absorbiag sucbess of 
the Body more npidty pass into lihe 
blood; Wt m bur« never heard vay 
pe^n argue that *'the rauUiHr we 
• dose the greatn the effbot*’ RDr. 
Sampson’s woik is the beet populsr 
treai^ on the subjeet we believe. 

VEOETABI^ ACIPS IN RE¬ 
LATION TO CHOLERA. — Some of 
your roadMTs will, dmfotlei^ recollect 
having read in tiie Jfcmevt for 1S64 and 
1855, allusions made to the exeBaption 
of Jews from cholera, sad the causes 
assigned for their immunity*—by some : 
to olive oil, others to abstineaae fropi i 
pork and shelLfiah, slsofirom i^Aritaous 
liquors, and by myself tenths use of I 
lemon-juioe and vinegar wifo srtihies of 
diet. The exeupdon of 'Jews from 
oholera more than any other aee has 
been doubted some. Thst many 
have died of Ihe disease, I cannot bet 
admit; but I Buq>ect that some of those ! 
who were attaoked wen afraid of eon* j 
tinning, in tiiaM of oholoEa, the vegetable 
Boid^ diet. Amongst the fow oi the 
Jewish persuaabn vtham J may eall 
patients, I found mon than one liunity I 
who though that adds of all kinds 
should be avoided, and svne of these 
had diarrhoea. IfioTiel Levy, in his 
“Traitd d’Hya^c^” aUudes to the ex* 
euqition ot Jews from Solera, and 
lalirad de Diembrsok, M.D., in his work 
on the Plague, published him in 
Latin, in 1722,#nd translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Thomas Rtaaton, surgeon, states 
thta4>^ reference to plague It is very 

readable that in the histories of many 
peatiUenoefl^ notice ta frequently taken of 


the ezemptimiof Jews from infection.* 
Both authors dwell upon the diet of 
Jews, but rattier allude to the vegetable 
aeid^ whieh, from times immetooriid, 
the Jews have been in the habit of 
iiatag more or less. I would willingly 
mdargpe upon ttiis subject, but fear to 
tswqpew too aaoch at present on the 
pages of your journal, well knowing 
thrt many of your oorreepondonts, who 
have a prior olaim to me are awaiting 
their turn for their artiolea to appear, 
haoeaclusion,I will expresaahope that, 
should* the aholara unfortunately visit 
us this or any auooeedhig summer, a fair 
trial will be given to soma of the vege¬ 
table and mmenl acids, both as pre- 
vmttive sad remedial. I am, Bir, your 
obedient servanda J. H. Tuajcan: 
SanMnotrsek 

BLEEP AND STUDY.—It is a 
AOBunen ocmiplaint — "When I want 
to study, 1 invariably &U asleep." 
Thipe SM many resaons why this is the 
ease. A frequent osuse of the sleepiness 
of the BtMsnt over his book is the 
choloB of an inDqiroper hour for reading, 
as for instsacch-after dinner, or at a 
late hour in the evmhig, after the 
pbysuMl energite of the bodies are ex* 
nausted. Smoking, and the drinking of 
spirituous liquors, riso produce sleepi¬ 
ness. A still more common cause of 
drowsiness js the diredaon of the mind 
oonstaatly to ihe same subject in the 
$amt manner; this is the mistake of 
dSigeat studmts, who forget that the 
mind, like the stomach, requires a mixed 
diet, and kece its appetite end power of 
digestion, unless the nutriment is varied, 
at leaat in farm. The effort to study 
oontinuouAy, when the brain declares 
itself imflttM to'receive more excita¬ 
tion in that ptrtioaUr maooer, is de* 
ddadly hyarioaf, sod ahcwld not be 
perriried in. If it is necasaary to pursue 
the auiijaet, the mannar of study riiould 
be vari^ A friend may be requested 
to question the student, or he may 
"teat his knowledge" by oontriviog 
questions, and looking out the auawers 
in his works of rvforenos, which should 
be read aloud. We know a man of very 
moderate abilities, but who has achieved 
a high position, and who attributes 
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much of hia sucoem to a habit of extem¬ 
pore tptakmg in hia room to an 
imaginary aumence, whdi reading had 
become wearisome. The student often 
induces drowsiness by foolishly making 
his study, his table, his chair, and his 
habits, an luxurious as possible. We 
never sit in an easy chair, and we would 
advise every ambitioiu student invaria¬ 
bly to eschew all such luxuries as 
lounfdng-chairs,thidktable-oloths, elbow 
ciisbions, han^ome reading-caps, and 
all varieties of book-rests. We know a 
real ** study” at a glance, by the absence 
of all such things, ^e want of a 
proper supply of oxyged in the blood 
sont to the brain, is'another fruitful 
cause of sleepiness in the student who 
shuts himseu up in an ill-ventilated 
room, or sits down to study iinmedi- 
atoly after coming from the cold con¬ 
densed air, which, at each inspiration, 
supplies him with more oxygen than the 
w'arm eo^onded atmosphere of a heated 
room. Too large or too small a supply 
of blood to the brain produces drowu- 
ness; the former is the more fre<|[uent 
cause, but may be relieved by tying a 
damp towel round the head. A common 
mistake of the studious is to over-heat 
their rooms, and to sit near the fire, 
whereby their heads become heated, 
and. the blood driven from the feet, 
which are chilled by the cold (and com¬ 
paratively heavy) air which flows along 
the floor. A thermometer should be 
suspended in every study. Excellent 
instruments may be purchased for one 
shilling at Bennett's, 66, Cheapside. A 
regulated temperature is an important 
item in the causes of the, health and 
success of the studious. 

THE Bi;.ACJKBERRT.—Very 
few reg^this shrub as of the slightest 
value—^itdoes, however, possess some 
qualities whi<m entitle tnem to the 
attention of others than the mSra 

E usser-by. For instanoe:—^Hre Uadt- 
errioB have a desiooativeand astringent 
virtue, and are a most appropriate 
remedy for the gums and inflammation of 
the tonsils. B^^rhave affinqs that the 
roots taken out of the earth in February 
or March, and boiled in honey, are 
an excellent remedy against ^psy. 


Syrup of blaokberriq^ ^deed when rmly 
rM, is cooling and astringent, in com¬ 
mon imrgings, or fluxes. The bruised 
leaves, stdks, and unripe fruit, applied 
outwardly, are said to cure ring-worm. 
Passing tluuugh* the cultivated grounds 
of the Messrs. Needhams^in West Dau- 
VWB, our attention was attracted to some 
luxuriantbushes, aboutfour feetinheight 
whioh we wore told yielded a berry— 
called the loAtte Uaewerry. To-day we 
have been kindly favoured by the gen¬ 
tlemanly proprietors with a box of this 
fruit matured. It is not exactly white, 
but more nehUt than Hack, resembling 
in appearance and taste the fruit ^of the 
mulberry quite as much os the black¬ 
berry. T^ luxuriant growth and 
abundant pi^uce of this riirub mal^e it 
desirable to be oultivated by those who* 
are ambitious of supplying a variety of 
the best fruits df ti^ season .—New 
Ewjlamd Fan'mer. 

CHINESE ETIQUETTE. — 
When a Chinese emperor dies, the in¬ 
telligence is announced by despatches 
to the several provinces, wrritten with 
blue ink, the mourning colour. All 
persons of rank are required to take the 
red silk ornaments from their caps, 
with the IwU pr button of rank; all sub- 
jeots of Chma, without exception, ore 
called upon to forbear from shaving 
their heai^ for one hundred days, with¬ 
in which period none may marry, play 
on murioal instruments, or perform any 
Amrifloe. • 

[ CLOVES.—-Cloves are the un- 

! opened flowers of a small evergreen 
tree that resembles in appearance the 
laurel or the bay. It is a native of tbo 
Molnooa, or Spioe Islands, but has been 
oaarled to all the warmer ports of the 
world, and is largely cultivated in the 
tropk^ regions of Amerioa. The 
flowers are small in siz^ and mw in 
large numbers in dusters at we very 
en& of the branohas. The oloves we 
use are the floweragathered before they 
have'opened, and whilst they are stiU 
green. Aftw bring gathered they are 
siUuked by a wood fina, and then dried 
in the snn. dove consists of two 

parts, a round head, whioh is the four 
petals or leaves of the flowers rolled up. 
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•odofliog a irambqr of small stalks or 
fllunents. The other part of the olore 
is terminated with four points, and is, 
in faiot, the flower-eup, and the unripe 
seed-vessel. All these parts may be 
distinctly shown if a few leaves are 
soaked for a short time in hot water, 
when the leaves of Ihe flowers soften, 
and readily unrolL The smell of cloves 
is very s^ng and aromatic^ but not 
nnple^nt. Their taste is pungent, 
acrid, and lasting. Both the taste and 
smell depend on the quantity of oil 
they contain. Sometimes the oil is 
separated from the dov^s before they 
are sqjd, and ^he odour and taste in 
consequence is much weakened by this 
preceding. 

. WATER.—^WeU water may be 
• affected as to purity,ataste, &c., by the 
presence of mineral salts, or of animal 
matters. The mindral substaaoes are 
silica, alumina, carbonates, and phos¬ 
phates of lime and magnesia, sulphate 
of alumina and potass, chlorides of 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, and 
nitrates of the same bases. These 
mineral salts, in small proportions, do 
not seriously affect the qualities of 
water used for domestic purposes; 
when, however, they ar^ in large pro¬ 
portions or combined with animal 
matters, the water is not fit ibrVither 
washing or drinking. The presence of 
animal matters is, werofore, of the very 
highest importance, since their effects 
on the human economy produce dywfti- 
tery, and various maladies which appear 
to be contagious, because the whole 
population acquire the poison at the 
same source^ and are anboted at the 
same time. Hence burial-groonda of 
all kinds should be at eneh a distence 
from the town as to prevent the injury 
of the wells by the filtratten of the rain 
through the soil of such places. We 
have observed in more than one in¬ 
stance, that where the burial-grounds 
of a town are much above the level of 
its streets, or ore placed in its Centre, 
that the mortaihty is above the average. 
The presence - of magnesia, in eon- 
siderable quantities, in well-water, has 
been said to produce ffoitre and cre- 
tiniam; but there is some doubt aa to 
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the truth of this statement. The dis¬ 
agreeable taste of the water sent to us 
appeara to be derived from alumina 
dissolved in An excess of carbonic acid. 
It contains also a largp quantity of 
vegetable matter, derived, apparently, 
from flltration throngh pegt, or by 
passage, over moor land. The soil 
geneiwv exercises a preat purifying 
power, by the oxidation of orgiuiio 
matters. [See Dr. Smith’s Report, pub¬ 
lished in /amenm’s Journal, No. 08.] 
There are many natural water-purifiers. 
In the * Quarterly Xeview it is related 
that Mr. Warrington had, for a year, 
kept twelve gallons of water in a state 
of admirably balanced purity by the 
action of two gold fish, six water-snails, 
and two or three specimens of that 
elsgant aquatic plant raown as Vail is- 
neria apiralis. Before tho water-snails 
were introduced, the decayed leaves of 
the Vallisneria caused a growth of 
slimy mucus, which made the water 
tiu'bid, and threatened to destroy both 
plants and fish. But; under the im¬ 
proved arrangement^ the slime, os fast 
as it was engendered, was consumed by 
the wator-snalls, which reproduced it 
in the shape of young snails, whose 
tender bodies again formed succulent 
food for the fish; while the Yallisneria 

E ' ‘ i absorbed the carbimic acid ex- 
by tl),e respiration of their com¬ 
panions, fixing the carbon in their 
growing stems, and luxuriant blossoms, 
and supplying fresh oxygen for the 
respiration of the snidls and tho fi.sh. 
The spectacle of perfect equilibrium 
thus simply maintained between animal 
and veg^ble, must have been very 
beautiful ;* yet the experiment is so 
simple, that any* of our pupils may 
repMt it with a ceftainty of success. 
It is possible that some such means may 
hereafter be made available on a largo 
scale, for keying tank-water clean and 
sweet. ■ ■ — 

Wmor we are alone, we havo our 
thoughts to watch; in our families, our 
tempers; and in society, our tougu< 
FxBOEVXBixa mediocrity is much 
more r&pectable, and imsi>eak.ilily 
more useful, than talented iueun* 
etanqy .—Life in Eanut. 
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DIET, AND THE DIOESTIBILITY 
OF FOOD. 



{Oondud«d from page U7'.) 


Piiddinffi.‘-^PutTj oa^t to. b6 
wdl oookysd, bat not wbat is called 
xkk or greasy. Hard dompliiigs He like 
a stone on the stomaoh of most people. 
Beef steak paddings sad meat pies 
ought never to bs takenby those having 
weak digestiou. 

Little fancy cakes eat intidh shorter 
if put while hot into a hot jar 'instead 
of being allowed to oool aceording to 
the usual oustonb 

Cakes, puddings, lro.,jtfezDneh better 
if the ourranti^ sugar, and flour used 
are made hot before being mixed toge¬ 
ther. • 

Oafsuol—Oats are best when grown 
in a cold climabe^ and they seem to 
agree with the inhabitants as a snhstan- 
tl^ article of diet. Oatmeal is chiefly 
valuable in the form of grud, ae it 
aoothes the etomaoh, is nntritive, and 
easy of digeation. A little oatmeal 
n»ixed with water is an excellent drink 
when abstamiousneas is neoesoary. Aa 
alight supper, nothing is more fitting 
than gruel for the deUcate. In inflam¬ 
matory ofTeotioniii^ when proper to 
change from toast and watw, nearly 
half a oupfol of gruel nsay given 
every two or three hours. But there 
4rB some persouB with whom.oatmeal 
never agrees. Ghtwl for the ndk ought 
always to be boiled one hour. When 
it will sit oomfortably on the etomaoh 
of a child, oatmeal gradually stirred 
into boiling water, and eaten mth miUc, 
forms aa excellent breakfobt^ not so 
liable to produce oosMveness ss bread 
and nsilk. 

Barley.—Bread made of the meal of 
barley is not easily digested, bui^ from 
its flavour, is liked by those aoou^med 
to it. Pearl barley is a great addition 
in the ooncootioB of broth ; and aa bar* 
ley -water will often suit where oatmeal 
ipruel disagreel^ nuxed with milk it is 
on exoellant diet for the siok. It should 
always be made fres^ and boiled three 
hours. 

Rye Bread acts asa laxative; but the 


dasease to which thip grain is aubjaeb 
wUl sometimes reader the whole popu¬ 
lation where it is used dangerously ill, 
and be productive of most afflietmg 
dueasee. 

JUae, from iti large proportion of 
stanib, ii most excellent for the sick 
and those of defective digeation; it 
fmns on encellent substitute for yege- 
tables when found productive of flatu- 
lencgr; its tastelessneas renders it easily 
flavonied and palatablei. It ought to 
be wen cooked, the grain much swelled, 
but not broken; by not stirring it in 
ttie ptoosas of boiling it does no^ what 
the eoOks'OsU, "set on.*' eGround rice 
is mors readily cooked than Vhen 
whole. It is a good and economical 
food for famflies. 

Maiae requires a taste to beaoquu>id < 
for it; and then it is preferred to wl^ten 
bread. Mixed witis wheaten flour, or 
aa paddings or porridge, itis, as regards 
digestion, about same as ordui&ry 
flour. 

Pea Meed is very nutritious, but often 
indigestible; from the flavour it gives 
to soup, His highly rdished, and espe- 
dally used for that purpose on board 
ship; it is also said to act most benefi¬ 
cially with sailors as a preventive 
to senrry. In the north it is often 
mads*1nto bread, although the bread 
made from it is heavy aro not easily 
digested. 

Aapareimu is prescribed in Spain os 
apowMfru^diuretio. The leas fibrous 
vegetables are, .the more easily they aro 
digested, yet thpy contain but a very 
al^ht proportion of nufaritbua prinm- 
ffie; inimnelasB there may be named 
artiiwcks; sea-kale, vegetable marrow, 
oeleqy, the flower of the cauliflower, and 
young French or kidney beans, v^e* 
tables on|^t to he thorough^ cooke<^ 
and the water in which they nave been 
bofled well drained from them before 
US& BVench and kidney beans; iriien 
(fid, contain agraat deal mnooriahmen^ 
and ore a g^ substitute for more 
flatulent vegetables. Bea'kale and 
asptaugoB were at one tone insignificant 
marine plants, wild briar is the 
parent of the rose; toe sloe; of plums; 
peaches, aprioots; and neekainse; tbe 
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onb, of appltf* of all kinda ; and corn, 
the improyement of graaa. 

PoMoet.—‘The heat potatoes do not 
contain a fourth of the nutritiye matter 
of wheaten flour. They are chie^ 
valuable to dilute food that oontaina 
a lai^e proportion of albunaiaoua mat¬ 
ter. If man were to feed endusiyely 
on animal food, a vast train of evils 
would arise; and therefore, by partaking 
of it moderately; while he sui^liaa the 
stomach with a sufiSciem^ few the ex- 
erc^ of its functions, by some such 
article of diet as potatoes he ke^ up 
a proper balance, tending to a hwthy 
state of bodja Potatoes ought always 
to U fully ripe uid well cooked, and 
not eaten with a ''hard heart.** The 
manner of cookery, as to boiled, roasted, 
of baked, is of no^importanee. It is 
said, if boiled with their " jadL^” on 
they are more nouaul^iug; bu^ if peeled 
before boiling, more easily digested. 

^inach, when tender and fresh, is 
easily digested. It acts as a stimnluit 
to the stomach and bow^ and is gently 
laxative in many instances. 

Turnips ought to be young; otiierwiae 
thw aro apt to be alow of digestion, 
and annoy the digestive powers. 

Cabba^ and OrsenL if youim and 
quite fresh, are wholesome, but if even 
a day old they frequently fermAt and 
j>roduce wind and acadity dw^ 
tion, which occupies some time, 
less fibrous they are the batter. 

Carrots and Parstdps are nutritiems, 
but rather diffloult of digestion with 
some pm-sons. 

Qrsen Perns are best when young. 
When old they aro hi^jb nutritions, 
but do not agree witit ttiose who have 
bad digestion. ^ 

Broadand TTimlior Bson* ou(^t only 
to be eaten by those who^ve outdoor 
exercise. 

DrudPeas or Beams are very nutri- 
tive^ but slow of digestion. 

Watercress or Oardm Mmdard stimu¬ 
lates the stomadi and promotes appe* 
tite. K • 

Lettuce, if found of digestion, 

with a little salt, is suitable to sto- 
aaoh, and may be eaten, as.in the north, 
with sugar and vinegar, or, as dressed 


on the oontinent, with vinegar, mustard* 
and oil. It is best when young and 
quickly grown, as its narcotic principle 
is not BO great as when old, and its 
fibres being tender, digestion is mors 

CUery ought to be eaten when young 
and tender, and is more easily digested 
when boiled. 

fiadiskss are only good when young 
aadseraped. 

Leets and Ontons do not agree with 
weak stomadbs; they are vuuablo in 
eoldoad humid atmospheres, and where 
the diet is meagre, as on the Continent, 
and among labourers whose wages do 
not afford a aourishing diet. They 
are conducive to health. A little parsley 
takes off tke disagveesble odour of the 
breath ariaiag from their being eaten. 

Cucumbers .—^Persons having a bad 
digestion ought never to eat this watory 
and cooling vegetable. Vinegar and 
salt and pepper are condiments'that 
should always be used with it. 

The convert vegetables of all 

kinds into wholesome and somewhat 
nutritious soups, which, by the addition 
of a little Bpice and flavouring, have 
become &vourite dishes with all classes. 

Suffar k highly nutritious, adding to 
the fatty tisaue of the body, but is not 
eai^of digeation. 

Jlonejf seldom disagrees with tho sto¬ 
mach ; it ought not to be quite freeil 
from the wax of the oomb, when used 
as an article of diet; it is greatly laxa¬ 
tive. 

TrsadSf t^pngh like moat highly sno- 
ohaiine bodies, ffiitetnig to the dig-^t iro 
^stem, is preferable to sugar, and at 
^e same %me has laxative proportiex 

(Mve Oil, like butter, is dow of diges¬ 
tion; from oontinental natiuns eating 
less frequently than we do, and conse¬ 
quently there b<^g many hours for the 
digestion of food, it may be found useful 
in giving employment to the stomarli. 

Vinsmr is apt to derange the func¬ 
tions of digestion; yst^ wh^ the fond 
is of an oily nature, or not fresh, it 
aids digestion, and prevents badeflec-ts - 
ibis is oSpecia^ the case on a vo} age 
where salt is often oaten. 

SeUt is imperatively required with 
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oar food, but ought to be taken udth 
due regard to moderation. 

Spicet are stimulants to digestion;' 
but if used to excess, tend to weaken 
and impair thelaction ofthestomaob. 

Picklea are often valuable as stimu¬ 
lants and •preventives of putrefaction; 
but when indulged in as mere prevooBr 
tives to tbo ap^ite, too often cause 
tbe passage of the food before digestion 
has been completed. 

Tea exercises a peculiar influence over 
the nervous syslnzi^ hence tea is em¬ 
ployed ns a drink by those who Vish to 
remain watching or studying at night. 
Strong green tea, taken in large quan¬ 
tities, acta upon some as a narcotic, but { 
weak tea rarely disagrees with the in¬ 
valid, and is admissible and refreshing 
in a variety of diseases, especially those 
of a feverish or inflammatory tendency. 

A grain or two of carbonate of soda 
put into the tea-pot with the tea, will 
greatly aid in extracting its strength 
and flavour. The water must boil 
before it is poured on to the tea, and 
only a small quantity should be poured 
on iit first. 

Coffee is a tonic and stimulating beve¬ 
rage of a wholesome character, but not 
so good for the invalid as tea; this is 
used as an anti-nmcotio by those who 
study at night, and is given largely to 
patients after poisoning by ropium and 
other powerful narcotics. 

Chocolate is very nourishing, but, on 
account of the oil which enters into its 
oomi)osition, it is difficult of digestion, 
and apt to disagree with delicate 
persons. 

Cocoa is leu oily, and betog a mild 
astringent, is adapt^ to persons with 
rcl^^ bowels. * 

FerTMmted Liqwni such as ale, por¬ 
ter, and beer, commonly known as fo¬ 
mented decoctions of malt and hops, 
deserve a slight notice. Beer differs 
fi-om wine in containing less spirit, and 
more nutritive matter; titerefore^ when 
used in moderation, it may be considered 
wholoBome, proving a refreshing drink, 
and an agreeable and valuablq stimuliu 
and support to those who have to un¬ 
dergo id^i Vocliiy fatigue. 

cannot- be denied that 


more perfect health iq maintained with¬ 
out than with the* use of this liquid; 
nevertheless, a moderate eqjoyment of 
wine is not iujurious to those who take 
much open-mr exercise. 

Ardent S^riia.^Th.a iiyurious effects 
of spirits we beg most emphatically to 
impress upon the reader, as in warm 
climates, and in most countries 
visited by a voyager or emigrant, be 
meets only with newly-manufactured 
spirits, which prove most baneful to 
the English constitution, producing a 
long train of diseases. The most imme- 
dUto oonsequenoes are felt in the 
bowels, dysentery being pravalent. and 
often fatal to those who give way zo the 
degrading bestiality of over-indulgence 
in Austria. The incautious use, of 
ardent spirits mayrproduce evil couse- . 
quences to others, not habitual drunk* 
ards. Of the havoe created by the new 
rum of the United States, sdl have read, 
and lamented over the weakness and 
depravity of human nature. Insanity 
is another disease that those who indulge 
in spirituous liquors are liable to, 
Dram-drinkers swer firom liver com¬ 
plaint^ loss of tq>petite, and fatal disease 
of the stomach; they become thin, 
wasted, and emaciated. Emigrants, by 
induing in ardent spiriti^ bring upon 
themrolves ruin in oody, mind, and 
fortune. Dr. l^ut says that, with 
regard to the use of etimulatinff fluids 
during meals, it may he laid down as a 
rtfle, that the stomach, requiring their 
aid to enable it to do its duty, is in a 
state of disease, or certainly not a natu¬ 
ral state; for the moment such fluids 
enter a stomaoh only slightly debili¬ 
tated, they act as ferments, and are not 
only converted into acids themselves, 
but dispose everything else to undergo 
similar ohanges," thua accounting for 
diorriicBa, d;^enteiy, &c. The same 
eminent pbyticion observes, with regard 
to the use of tobacco, that he oonsiders 
it most deleterious in its effects upon 
tile organs of digestion and nourish¬ 
ment. • 0 

• —^ 

A DiviNl potency presides in human 
afihirs, and is wont often to shut great 
things within small.—-EspAaers TonA» 
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JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY ALL 
ROUND OUR HOUSE. 

JouBKBY Fourth. 

THE TRAVELLRHS RESUME THEIR JOUR- 
KEY, AFTER A LONO 8TOFFAOE, 'WHICH 
has ENARLEI) them TO CON8U>£» 
and improve their FLANS. 

We are now about to resume our Jour* 
ney of Disoovery all Bound our House, 
and with the full determination to go 
right on, and to oomplete the book of 
our travels, without any further delay, 
^ We have already oonridered the phy¬ 
sical and physiological constitution of 
the ii^abitanft of our house, and we 
shall now hare to forage about in eveiy 
direction to see what we can find, and 
to fMscertain what fiacts relate to the 
•history of eveiy* object which meets 
our view. 

And a very curious journey this will 
be. For we shall not confine ourselves 
to Ihe examination of the mahogany 
table, the alabastar ornament, tto 
piipier maehi and pearl tray, and the 
cut lustres which glisten npon the 
mantie-piece. We must go into the 
kitchen, get into the salt box, explore 
the cruet^tand, call in at ihe coal holi^ 
forage about tne fire*pli|Be, and even 
make on excursion the chimney. 

For in everyplace sc^^mterestim^ facts 
may be gleaned, the gems of 

knowledge that wUl be dug out 
of some of these dark recesses wiU be 
found even moie gratifying to the midd 
than the faots associated with objects 
that ore at first more pleasing to the 
aensea. 

In order that we may be eble to get 
through such an extent of trav^ and to 
record our discoveries in. a plain Jiut 
ooncise manner, we intend, in future 
pages, to adopt the oatechetieal mode 
of exposition, and put plam questions 
and answera respecting all the objects 
that come under ow notion 
But before we proceed to do thia, let 
ua call attention to a remarkable cir* 
cumstanoe beating upon a foot stated at 
the outset of our journey. • 

It was there narrated that a party of 
young people, and their mamma, with 
the amiable Dr. Renford, went to see 
the performances of the Wiaard in 


Covent Qardon Theatre. It is now 
vary wdl known that the theatre was 
some time aftSkwards burnt down. The 
Wisord gave a masquerade, and in the 
very midst of the wild, folly el' the 
scenes a fire broke out — and now 
Covent Glarden Theatre is^Where f 

If you had gone over the site of the 
late theatre at the time (18i36), little 
would be seen but charred pieces of wood 
and blackened heaps of stone, in wild 
oonfusion encumDeting the ground. 
But of this once splended edifice, with 
its magdificent prosconium, ke vast-pit, 
and wide range of sucoestive tiers of 
boxes, nothing else remmna. What has 
become of all the former effects ?” 

Why the thMtre has taken wings, and 
flown away. Speaking generally, fire 
aeized npon the splendid fabtio, and iu 
a short time its elements were dissolved 
and set free 'to form fresh combmations 
in the great theatre of nature. These 
elements being disengaged formed, in 
the manner we will hereafter explain, 
when exploring our fire-place^ oarbonio 
acid gas and water. 

Where has the carbonic acid gas 
gone f 

It has been taken upon the wings of 
ihe wind, and, in all probability, been 
borne to every quarter of the globe. In 
the dense forests of Central America 
the monstei^tree has put forth its leaves 
and fed upon the gas held in the aus— 
the tree has, in &ot, made a meal upon 
Covent Qai^en Theatre, and possibly 
that piece of forest scene^ which 
served to raise a pleasing iUusion before 
the eyes of the audience in Macbeth, 
or the Tempealv is now a piece of real 
foliage 'wat^g its broad leaves in the 
weatem bresEO. ‘And who knows but 
that> in the course of* nature, we have 
dm^ in our tea-oups some of the very 
water {woduoed by the combustion of 
this great temple of the muses t While, 
probably, in millions of instances, drops 
of that water lie in crevices and 
hollows of the earth, forming now 
worlds that have already become in¬ 
habited by the wonderful trib<;H of 
animaloures who make thoir exits and 
their entranceB%n their little Rtui^c, and 
live and die, within the glulxile of a 
drop of water no larger than a tear. 
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nourishment to the system. (Siee titM 

aecount of C&e cireuiation, p, 116 .) 

Now, air is of the first importance to 
life. Hence it is provided for us every¬ 
where. We require ur every second, 
water every few hour& and food at 
intervals considerably 'sport. Air is 
thereibro provided for us everywhere 
'Aether we stand or sit; whether we 
dwell in a valley or upon a mouatoin; 
whether we go into the cellar under 
our house, or into the garret at the top 
of it, air is there provided for uii^ in 
every nook and cranny. Qod who made 
it a law that man should breathe to Uve^ 
also sent him air abundantly, that he 
mighi^oomplySrith that law. And all 
that is required from man in this res- 
pet is, that he will not dint out Qod’s 
bounty, but receive it freely. 

• It is obvious enough mat ai man, 
every time he breathes, takes oxygen 
from the air, the air which he returns 
from his lungs must be impure^ not 
only because of the amount m o»gen 
taken from the air, but because m the 
l^e proportion of carbonic add gas, 
given off from the body tluough the 
limgs. 

As we have employed the idea that if 
the air were colour^ we ehovdd have 
the opportuxdty of markiM the process 
of breathing, let ue enla^ upw this, 
and suppose that every time tUb air 
was returned from the lungs it became 
of a darker colour, the darkness denot¬ 
ing its impurity. If we placed a man in 
a room full of pure air, we should see 
the air enter his lungs^ and sent bade 
slightly tinged, but this would disperse 
itself with the other air of t]||e room, 
and scarody be pncaptiblek As the 
man continued to breathe^ however, 
wach measure of air returning from the 
lun(^ would serve to pollute ioat 
ahimng in the room, unti^at last the 
whole mass would become dondy 
discoloured, and we should see such a 
change as occurs when water is turned 
from a pure and clear state into a 
muddy condition. • 

Thus we see j^ow important it is that 
we should provide ourtmlves with pwe 
air; and that, in seeking warmth and 
comfort in our houses, we should aU 


ways provide an adequate supply of 
fresh atmoephere—seeing that it is more 
vital to life than either water or foo^ 

Indeed, so instant is our require¬ 
ment of air, that ^ we had to fetch Up 
purposes of breaiking^ or nviply to 
raiae it to our mootha, os we do water 
w&su we (fr>s£, it votUd he the eole oe 
cupetfion of our Kvee-^vt could dc 
nothina else. For this reason, Gk>d has 
sent the air to us, and not required ue 
to go to the air. And the great error 
of mtt hoa been that be has, in too 
many instanoes, shut off the sup^ 
from hisaself, and brought on disease 
and pain, by inhaling a poisonous oom- 
poujM instUd of air of this healthful 
kind, which beam an exact adaptation 
to the wonts of life. 

Whilst the rooms of our house are 
filled with air, it is otherwise with 
water, whiehwe require in so much less 
degree than sir. If we have not the 
ar^cdal means by whioh water is 
brought to our houses, through the 
pipes of a water oomp^, there is a 
spring or a pump in the garden; or in 
the Msence of this a good sound oask, 
standing at the end of our houses and, 
forming a receptaole to the water-^iipes 
that surround it, provides us wxtli a 
supply of water distilled from the 
(fiouds. 

If we were to drink a good draught 
of water onn a day, that would be suf- 
flrient for all the purposes of life, as fur 
as regards the alimeatary uses of water. 

Man is therefore allowed to go to the 
stream for hie drink;, end required to 
raise it to his lips at those momenta 
when he requires it. 

Water is composed of two gaaea, 
oxpgea and^ydrogeu. But although, in 
breatfaina man sepamtee the oxygen of 
the air vova. the mtfogen thereof, he 
does not separate the oxygen of the 
water from the hydrogen. Water, in 
faei^ undergoes no change in the body, 
exoepting that of admixture with the 
substancee of the bodv. And its usee 
are, to mowten, to cool, to bleanse, and 
also to nourish the parin with which it 
eomes in oontsot. But it affords no 
nonruhmdnt’of itself It mixes with 
the blood, of which it forms s material 
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part, and it, is the means of conveying 
Me nourtMment of tke blood to every 
part of the system. After it has filled 
this office, and taken dp impurities 
that required to be removed, it is cast, 
out of the system agam without itself 
undergoing any chemical chai^. 

With regard to food, the next im* 
portant element of lifei, wqhave given 
an account (page 116) of the changes it 
undergoes, and which are called diges* 
tion. 

And with reference to light and heat, 
we shall find something interestiim to 
say of them when we come to dpeak of 
them under their specific heads. 

We have now seen the organisation of 
man, and the relation in which he 
stands to the elements by which he is 
surrounded. The house in which man 
dwells is the temple which he has set 
up to facilitate his enjoyment of these 
elements>-lu8 happiness being derived 
from the ri^t use of the good things 
with which God has surrounded him. 

And we shall presently see how skib 
fully he has contrived to make that 
house a temple full of wonder, worthy 
of examination, and a home wherein, 
with a mind riglxtly constituted, he and 
his offspring might live supremely 
hajmy. 

He has dug deep into the bowels of 
tbe #arth, and brought up metals to 
serve his purposes; he hae brought 
from the forest of for off lands trees 
with wood of beautiful grain to form fur¬ 
niture for his dwelling; he has cut quar¬ 
ries into the earth, and hewn out blocks 
of stone and sheets of slate to form the 
walls and the roof of his abode; he has 
melted the hard flint-stone into trans¬ 
parent glass to admit the light, but ex- 
dude the cold*; he hatf made fire subdue 
iron, and then has mnployed the iron 
to oontroul the fire; he bas dog into 
the bowels of the earth and opened 
vast stores of pre-adamite vegetation; 
and with this he warms hU dwelling 
and prepares his food; he makes the 
same nir which he breathes waft ahips 
across the sea, to bring to him i& his 
house tho fruits and treasures of 
other lands; if the winds sj^ed not 
quickly enough he calls fire and ateam 


to his aid, ai^ with wheels, propelled 
by these eiendents, oUied'to mechanical 
power, the ship speeds onward in spite 
of wx^ and tide; he casts com into 
the earth, and when he has gathered 
the ripened ear,^e makes the wind or 
the water grind it into flour, out of 
wmoh he m&es his bread; he has taken 
the hom of the ox, the tusk of the 
elephants the skin of many quadrupeds, 
the feathers of birds, the thread of the 
ailkworm, the wpol of the sheep, and 
worked and woven them into articles of 
funiiture or dress. So that in every 
house may be^seen tho productions 
of many hinds, the offerings not only 
of the surface, but o^ the bewels 
of the earth, the tribute to man of 
animals of all kinds and ditnaies. 
And BO familiar has man become with 
these privileges and 'enjoyments, sc * 
easily do they flow into his possession, 

I that he scarcely knows the sources 
whence they are derived, nor the (lis- 
ooveries and the ^Mrils by which they 
were first made available to liim. 

For these reasons we shall endeavour 
to coll back to man's recollection the 
sources from which those things spring, 
and the names of those benefivetors ot 
mankind who, from generation to gene¬ 
ration, have coptributed to make " Our 
House" BO replete with blessings nnd 
eqjoyments, and so interesting a field 
for a Joumsy of Discovery.” 


WHAT IB FIRE ? 

0%t{d.lKother, you told me, the other 
day, that nobody knows what light is, 
except the great Creator. Now, can 
youAell me what fire isf 

AToMcr. I fiMr that you have asked 
another question whiohl cannot directly 
answer. What fire is, is known only 
by its effeots. 

Chiid. And what are its effects, mo¬ 
ther ? 

Mother. Some of its effects are as 
wdl known to you as tb^ are to me; 
and I shall, in the first place, call to 
your recollection what y<ra, yourself, 
know about fire^ before I attempt to 
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S 've you in^ fiurilier information in re< JfofAcr. 1 must answer your ones* 

tun to it. * tion by asking you another. \^en 

Oiild. ^y* mother, 1 am sure I do Alice makes her fire in the kitchen, 
not know what fire is. bow does stie make iti 

Mtthtr. No, my dear, 1 know that (Mid. She takes some wood, or some 
you do not know what fire is; neither ooeJ, and puts under, it sumo small 
do 1, nor does any one, except the wood, and some shavings or paper, and 
gnat Creator himself This is one of then takes a match and sets it on firo, 
his secrets, which, in his wisdom, ho and very soon ^e fire is mode, 
reserves for himself. But you oertaiuly Mothw* But does she not first do 
know some of the effects Of fire. For something to the match? 
instance, you know that when you' Oh, yes; I forgot to say that 

have been out into the cold, you wish, she lights the match first, and then sets 
on your return, to go to i-he fire. Now. fire to the shavings with the lighted 
ctm you tell me what you go to the fire matofi. 

for ^ ' Mcther. Bat how docs she light the 

Shild. nny, certainly, mother; I go matoh ? 
to the fire to waim myself. Child. Why, mother, have you never 

Mother. And how does the fire warm seen her f She rul^ one end uf the 
you ? _ ^ ' match on the box, where there is a lit!lo 

Child, Why', it*Bmids out its heat, piece of sand-paper, and that sets tlio 
mother; and I hold out my hands to matoh on fire. 

it, and feel the h^t. ’ Mother. Is there any fire in the saud- 

, Mother. And where does the heat paper ? 

come from? Child. Why, no, mother; cortainly 

Child. Why, the heat comes from the not. 
fire, mother. Mother. Was there any fire in the 

Mother. Then you know, at least, one match before ^e lighted it? 
of tlio effects of fire. It produces, or Child. No, mother; if there had 
rather sends out heat. been, she would have hail no need to 

Child. But does not the fire make light it. 
the heat? , Mother. You see, then, tliat firo 

Mother. If you bad a little Jbird, or came wlien she rubbed the match 
a mouse, in a o^e, and should ofien the against the sand-paper, and that the 
door and let it out, should you say fire was not in the sand-pai>cr, nor iu 
that you made the little bird or the the match. 

mouse ? Child, Yes, mother; but I did not hoc 

Child. Say that I made them,*mo- whore it came from, 
tber? Why, no; certainly not. I only Mother. Did you ever see a poi"=!'in 
let them go free. God made them. ' rub bis bands together, when ho 
You told me that God* made all cold ? 

things. ^ ^ Child. Oh, yes, mother, a great, many 

3foiker. Neither did the tire make times. have seen father come in from 
the heat. It only made it flr6e,«Bome- the cold and rub his hands together, 
what in the same manner that you and afterwards hold them to the Arc 
w’ould make^ the birdf or jthe mouse and rub them again, and then they got 
free, by opening the door of the cage. warm. 

Child. Why, mother, is heat kept in* Mother. And now take your hand 
cages, like bii^ or mice? and rub it quickly backwara and for- 

Mother. No, my dear, not exactly in ward, over that woollen table clotJi, on 
cages, like birds and mic^; but a the table in the comer of the room, and 
great deal ckiser, in a diflSmnt kind of tell me whether that will make your 
cage. • band warm. 

Child. Why, mother, what smt of a Child. Oh, yes, I feel it grow warmer 
cage can heat be kept in the fhator 1 rub 
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Mother. Here are two email pieces of 
wood. Touch them to your cheek;, attd 
tell me whether they feid warn. 

ChUd. They do not feel Varm, nor 
cold, mother. 

How rub them togethw 
quickly a little while, and theo touch 
them to your cheek. 

Child. Oh, dear, mother i they are 
BO hot that they almost burned my 
cheek. 

IfotAer. Yes, my dear; and do you 
not recollect, when you read '*Bobm« 
son Crusoe,'' that his manlViday ipode 
a fit's by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together? 

Child. Ob, yes; ^ and I hare often 
wondered why Alice oovAd not light 
her fire and the lamp in the same man* 
ner, without these matchea, which have 
BO offenaire a smell. 

Mother. It is very hard work to ob¬ 
tain fire by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together; and it would take too long a 
time to do it. The two pieces of wood 
would grow warm by a very little rub¬ 
bing ; but in order to make them take 


something that looks like water. It is 
qpmtB of tu^pentinp. *1 sliall dip the 
point of the piece of hard wood into the 
yial. and take up a little of the spirits 
of tuipentine. How touch the point 
of the hard wood with the turpentine 
on it to the flame. 

Child. Why, mother, it caught fire 
as soon as I touched the flame with it! 

Moiker. And you now see that some 
things, like the amrits of turpentine 
and paper, take fire very readily, 
and othen take fire with more diffi* 
culjy. 

wild. Yes, mother; but when Alice 
drew the match across the pand-paper, 
there was no flame ner fire to touchrit 
to. How, tiien, could it take fire ? 

Mothar. Hold this piece of paper up 
to tile blase of the lamp, but be carefuh 
not to touch the fitfi or* flame of the 
lon^; only hold it clqae to the blaze. 

wM. l^y, mother, it has taken 
fire t 

Motlter. You see, then, that a thing 
will sometimes take fire when it does 
not touch the fire. 


fire, they must be rubbed together a 
groat while. 

Child. But, mother, if it takes so long 
a time to get fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together, why can ^ice set toe 
match on fire so eawy by rubbing it 
once ot toe sand-paper t 
Mother. That is what I am aiMut to 
explain to you. Here^ take t^ piece 
of paper and hold it up to the lamp. 
Child. It has taken fire, mother. 
Mother. How take this piece of pine 
wood, and hold toat up to the lamp in 
the same manner, and see whether that 
will take fire too. , ^ 

ChUd, Yea, mother, ,it has taken 
fire; but I had to bold ft to the 
lump much longer thim I did the paper. 

Mother. How, take this piece of hard 
wood, and do the same with that. 

Child. The hard wood takes longer 
still to catoh flre^ mother. 

Mothw. Yes. And now I am going 
to make toe hard wood take fire more 
quickly than the paper did. 

Child. How con you do it ? i 
Mother. I am going to show you. 
Here is a small vial, which contains 


Child. Yes, mother; but 1 do not 
undoratsad where the heat cornea from. 

Mother. The fire comes from the 
heat. How, you know that heat is 
produced by rubbing two things to- 
getoer; ^nd that some things, like the 
apiritB of turpentine, take fire very 
easily, or with very little beat; and 
others^ like the hard wood, require to 
be hjeated some time; or, iu other 
wordi^ require much heat to make 
them take fire, or to bum. Some 
things require only as much heat to 
make them take fire as can be obtained 
by rubbing thdm togetoor very quickly, 
like toe wood which Bobinaou Crusoe’s 
man Friday used. 

ChUd. Bu^ mother, the match is 
ma^ of wood; ^hy does that take fire 
aoeasUyt 

* Mother. It is true that toe match is 
made of wood; but it has something 
at the end of it whioh takes fire much 
more easil]^ than the spirits of turpm- 
tine. Indeed,' so easily doe^t take fire, 
that it requires only so ifinoh heat to 
set ft on fire as is obtained by drawing 
the match cnee aoroas the aand-paper. 
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CkUd. Well, another, I understand, 
now, how the matdi is set on fire. It is 
rubbed on the sand-paper, and that pro¬ 
duces heat, and the neat sets the match 
on fire. But I always thought that 
fire makes heat, not wat heat makes 
fire. 


PROPERTIES OP AIR. 

Henry. Good erening, unde; I 
have come to ask you a few questions 
about the air. 

Sidney. I am glad to see you: but 
where are the other children f 
•Henry. They are at home, learmng 
their lesson-.. I told them I would 
come and ask a few questions about 
•the air, to-night, and that when I re¬ 
turned would tel) them what you said. 

Sidney. You jure so kind to pour 
brothers and sisters, Henry, I shall be 
pleased to toll you all you wish to 
know. 

Henry. Well, uncle, you have told 
us many interesimg facts about winds, 
which, you say, are caused by the air 
becoming heated more in some places 
than in others. Now, I should like to 
know what air is f (Sm p. 318.) 

Sidney. The air composed of two 
gases —oxygen ahd nitrogen. The oxy¬ 
gen sustains life, and makes we candle 
and lamp bleae and give hghi, and the 
wood and ood bum, to give ue beat. 

Henry. What, then, is the use of 
the nitrogen in the air wheif the 
oxygen supnoria life and flame? 

Sidney, The principal use of nitro¬ 
gen is to dilute the mev^, so that in 
brMdhing we may not imiale too muoh 
of ik If a man or an Miimal should 
inhale pure oxygen, he wouldd>redhe 
so fest as to soon wsar himself ont. 

If a plant were plated in oxygen it 
would soon bum up ;.mid if the aor was 
all nitrogm, neither plants nor siumalt 
could liv& 

Did you ever hear of lau^^ung-gss, 
Henry f • 

Henry. Yesl our -tedoher told ns 
something about it; and add, •that if 
any person should inhale it, he would 
Uugn very heartily, and could not help 
it. It mud be very curious. 


Sidney. It is so, but I will tell you 
a curious &ot about it. Laughing gas 
is compoBdd of about thirty-teix and 
one4hird parts of oxygen, and eixty- 
three and two-third poyts of nitnigeu. 

^e sir we breathe oontoins tioeniy- 
three parts of oxygen, andweventy-seven 
pmrts of nitrogen. 

K 07 if the air contained a few more 
parts of oxygen, and a few less of 
nitrogen, it would form laughing-gas. 
Then, what lamping and ninning there 
would bet We should not see cross 
hoyd nor pouting girls; everybody 
would be laughing. ' 

But the dr dues contain enough of 
these gases to give us happy, cheerful 
eountenanoea, and we should try to 
possess such. 

What wisdom is displayed iu making 
the air in which we live of such iugre- 
dionts sa will impart to us cheerfuluess 
and pleasant feelings ! Truly we ought 
to be happy I 

Henry. 0, unole, where oan I learn 
more about these things?—they are 
very interesting. 

Sidney. The study of chemistry wjll 
teach you about them, and a great many 
more interesting and useful things in 
nature. 

Henry. Thank you, uncle; I am so 
glad I came to see yon this evening. 
But I qiiust hasten home now, and toU 
my brothers and usters what I liavo 
learned. Good night, unde. 


Inopbation.—I have kept an account 
for some years of the time my vuric>u.H 
birds lit, and the following is a list of 
the time occupied in hatching their 
eggs :—Canary birds, 14 days ; doves, 
14 ; pigeons, 18 ; fowls, 21; guinea- 
fowls, 26 ; ducks, 28 : turkeys, 26; 
geese, 31; Muscovy ducks, 36. Al¬ 
though ducks and turkeys hatch in 28 
days each, lhave found, when the nggs 
were set together, that the turkey eggs 
hatched about six hours earlier. T be¬ 
lieve the above list to be quite eoiTect; 
but *1 have known most of them 
ocoasionally to have been longer through 
accidental causes. 
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INCREASE OP HEAT IN SUMMER. 
StTMMER maybe said to boitbe eeason 
of growth) as spring ia of reproduction. 
Those oi;ganised existences, which burst 
into life m the Idtter season, are either 
brought to maturity, or, at least, invi¬ 
gorated and 'expanded, in the former ; 
and, in both seasons, the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the weather is most wisely < 
adapted for the intended olneot. The 
state of the atmosphere, during the 
progress of the summer months, pre¬ 
sents itself as an appropriate subject of 
consideration, in entering on the study 
of this season. 

The sun is now approaching the 
northern tropic, having, ux the month 
of March, passed from the south to the 
north of the equator. He is rising high 
in the heavens, and thus pouring his 
rays more directly on this part of the 
earth, which, according to a principle 
already explained, causes his influence 
to bo more powerful; and what much 
adds to this influonoe, is the greater 
length of time in which he remains 
above the horizon. In the depth of 
winter we eqjoyed his presence little 
more than seven hours out of the 
twenty-four. In the beginning of sum¬ 
mer this period is increased to upwards 
of fifteen hours; and in ther-middle of 
it he daily lingers with us two hours 
longer still, l^ero is thus ndt only a 
great direct increase, but a great accu¬ 
mulation of heat. The mode in which 
this effect ia produced may be shortly 
mentioned. The rays of the sun, or 
whatever the influence may be which 
generates the heat^ in passing through 
a perfeotly transparent modium, do not 
inoroase thetemperatureof that medium. 
They seem to require reaistanoa to pro¬ 
duce this effect. It is not, therefore, 
till they reach the earth, that their 
power Is very sensibly exerted. In 
•trikiug upon the opaque sui&oe of our 

f lobe, they pve out their qualides. 
light and warmth are produced and 
reflected. The earth and the atmo¬ 
sphere are thus both subjected to their 
influence. Those become heated, the 
one by conduction, the other by refleo- 
tion. Now, it is obvious that while the 


intensity must be in proportion to the 
direotnm with which tlie globe is struck 
by the sun's rays, the accumulation 
must be in proportion to the length of 
time during which the influence con¬ 
tinues. Hence, there is a double cause 
for^the summer's heal^—^the height to 
which th^ luminary rises in the heavens, 
and the length of the day compared 
with the nighk These causes operate 
in aa increasing ratio. Day after day 
the accumulate heat receivea fresh 
accessions. Every time the sun’s influ¬ 
ence is repeated it penetrates deeper 
below the surface, and is more intensely 
reflected intb the already boated atmo¬ 
sphere. This effect continues even offer 
the direct solar heat has begun to be 
diminiahed; and it is not till several 
weeks after the sun has begun to takd 
a retrograde motion, that the tempera¬ 
ture is at its maximum. In Juue the 
sun reaches his greatest height, and 
begins to decline but the beat oontinuec 
to inorease till the middle or end of 
July. 

But there ore varioua circumstances 
besides warmth, which constitute sum¬ 
mer weather. The mechanism of the 
atmosphere is veij complicated, and the 
adjustments which it requires ore ex¬ 
ceedingly nice, add, conridering merely 
the nature of the powers employed, we 
may well add, hazardous, i^y change 
in the relative proportion of one of the 
prinoiples is (woulated to produce a 
powerful effect on all the rest; and were 
there not a regulating power of eonsum- 
mate wisdom, it mi^t be expected that 
the balance would be overset, and that 
the most disai^jirouB consequences would 
ensue. Let ua look for a moment at 
tbc oonstituente of the atmosphere, and 
tj^ will become apparent. The air, 
which forms^ oMef part of the 
atmosphere, is composed of two sub- 
^itanoea, held together merdy by mecha¬ 
nical admixture, which are of very 
different properties, and which require 
I to continue united in the predae pro- 
I portion they aotuelly bear to each other, 
in order to ito capable of existaining 
animal and vegetid>le lifdT Were that 
proportion destroyed even in a slight 
degree, the ur we breathe would ne 
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instantly eotfvcrted into a deadly poison. 
Now, it is woU worfhy of remark, that, 
although in the functions both of aninuu 
and vegetable life, and in the process of 
combustion, a great and apparently 
unequal consumption of these two; 
substances takes place, the proportion 
between them is always maintained, and 
that notwithstanding any difibronce of 
temperature. Heat expands, and cold 
contracts them; but they are not thus 
disunited, or in any way disturbed in 
tlieir proportions. On the oontrary, it 
is probably in some degree owin^ to the 
alternatiouB of heatand cold, which keep 
up^ constant motion in this wonderful 
fluid, that the necessary balance ia 
maintained. 

. Another ingredient in the atmosphere 
is moisture. Thisas very sensibly acted 
on by heat. It is the principle or boat 
which evaporates Che moisture from the 
ejirth, and causes it to mix with the air, 
and to float in it, sometimes as an invi* 
Bible fluid, sometimes in the form of 
clouds, and which at other times causes 
it t(» be precipitated in the form of rain. 
Now, the remarkable eiroumstauco is, 
that although heat is the agent in these 
operations, the change of temperature 
does not so affect the pyocess as to cause 
the operations to oease, or very matC' 
rially to disturb them. Evaporation 
goes on both at a low and a high tem¬ 
perature, and in both states clouds are 
fonned and rain falls. This is owing to 
a very peculiar provision, obvidhsly 
imposed by consummate wisdom. The 
air IS made capable of oontaining vapour 
in a certiun proportion to its tempera¬ 
ture ; and it is not till it be saturatedl 
that the evajioration from the surface 
of water ceases, or that deposition takes 
place. The temperature of the air in 
winter does not, indeei, admit of the 
SEunc quantity being held in solution as 
In summer: but up to a certain point* 
it is equally capable of sustaming it in 
the one case as in the other. Evapora¬ 
tion, therefore, takes place in^veiy cold 
weather, evon from ice aifll anow; and 
the water thus infused into thePair is 
earned up into the higher r^ons, till 
it reaches the point where the tempera¬ 
ture is such oa to correspond with tiie 


quantity of moisture. Precisely the 
same process takes ploco iu summer, 
with this ditfbrenoe, that the evaporation 
is much more abundant, and the air, 
owing to it sincreased, temperature, is 
capable of containing a far greater quan¬ 
tity in solution. Again; the puiut of 
deposition is regulated by a similar law, 
with a similar differonoo. Deposition 
does not take place either in winter or 
summer, till the air is more than satu¬ 
rated; but this effect is produced at 
very different temperatures, according 
to tbcfquantity actually held in solution, 
so that a very slight degree of oold will 
form clouds and cause ruin in summer, 
compared with what is necessary to 
oooakon the same phenomena in winter. 
Hence the processes of evaporation aud 
deposition are made, by this very pecu¬ 
liar law, always to boar a relation to 
the actual temperature of the season; 
and such a balanoo is kept up between 
these processes, as is admirably suitod 
to the wants of vegetable and animal 
life. 

1 may add to all this the properties 
of the atmosphere, by moans of which 
it is made the vehicle of light and sound, 
and the means of respiration. The 
changes which the air undergoes by tho 
operation of heat and cold, might eiisUy 
bo supposed, and might even perhaps, 
reasoning without the aid of oxjioricuce, 
be expected to produce a material alter¬ 
ation on such properties. But although 
these changes are so considerable iu 
different seasons, and in different cli¬ 
mates, we do not find that the laws 
either of vision or of acoustics oro in 
any material degree affected by them,— 
or that*the action of the lungs, either 
in man or the Ibwer animals, is impeded 
or denmged. 

In attending to the oomplioated nature 
of the atmosphere, and tho various im¬ 
portant functions it has to perform, and 
m considering tho diversified modifica¬ 
tions it must necessarily undergo by 
the alteration of its. temperature, both 
in the various latitudes of the globe, 
and in^the different seasons of the year, 
it does seem impossible to doubt that 
the uniformity of its properties, and of 
ita salutary influences under all these 
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modifioAtioni^ lia» been provided for by 
what Whewell, conudering that Bubjeot 
in a more extended view^ justly calls 
«a most refined, far-se«ng, end for- 
ruling ooniiivaq,oe.” So many opposing 
forces, and the mingling of sooh sul:^ 
and fearfully active elements, appear in 
the most quiescent state to require 
amazing prospective skill for their re¬ 
lation and o<Hitrol; i^d when we 
find them, even under tlm influence of 
extensive changes, still hanhonionsly 
combining their powws for the generu 
good, we cannot but perceive' 'Wat all 
&iB could not be efltcted but by the 
same Paternal hand which oiigmally 
called their powers into aotiom—sacred 
PhiiMoph^ qf ihiB 8eaam»* 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty is a principle, either in nature 
or art, that gratifies the senses, and 
leaves upon the mind the impression of 
a certain grace and proportionate fitness 
of parts. There is^ throughout the 
material universe, a oongruity in all the 
workings of nature^ that gives to our 
observations a peculiar interest; and 
that, too, in proportimi to the vigour of 
our investigations. 

We may admire a rock, because it is 
one of the features that gives beauty 
and*variety to the landscape; we may 
have our wonder and Interei^ excited^ 
as we reflect that it may be *'as ancient 
as the sun;** and we pause in contem¬ 
plation of that Power, whose care has 
imbued it with principles that defy the 
changes of time, and the war of the 
dements. 

But a new impetus is given to our 
curiosity, and fresh ardour td' our in¬ 
quiries to learn more bf nature, when 
we perceive that vrhich at a distance 
appoucd to be a homogeneous masa of 
stone, is bound together by an aggre^ 
tiou of partioles, eadi dlBwing from we 
other, in hue, oonaiatouoo^ and oompoai- 
tion, yet all together fonning a grand 
whole. 

Take also the wing of a butteifty;— 
the eye is delighted with riie variety 
and brillianpy of the hues tliat are 
depicted on it;—and yet how many, as 
the bright insect flutten across their 


pa^wa^, stop to think of'the exquisite 
skill displayed in' the construction of 
that wing 1 That which to the eye of 
the attentive observer appears like a soft 
down, if attentivdy examined by tho 
aid of a microscope, vrill prove to be 
an infinity of delioately-oonstnicted 
feathetn 

Ftowersj too, the wild wood flowers 
that greet us by thousands in our dsdlj 
walka^ areteenung with beauty. ''They 
have tales of tiie joyous woods to tell" 
by the couch of suffering, and thc^ bear 
the message hope to the deaponding. 
" Elowen I ye fom the bridal chaplet, 
and ye go down to the gfhve wit^the 
cofibed ones." 

At a ball c^ven at Nottingbam, in 
honour of Lord Howe’s victory, on the 
Irt of June, 1794, amidst the glare of 
diamonds^ pearla, and plumes, there 
was one lady whose Itead-dress consisted 
of a simple wreath fonned from a 
branifo of natural oak. On the following 
morning after breakfosl^ the Countess 
Howe, in the presenoe of the company, 
plants three of the acorns token from 
the wreath; they germinated, and at 
this dav, three lundsome trees. 
While wus evincing her taste, the lady 
oonld not have |ound a more efficient 
method of perpetuating her memory. 

The "idea of beauty is universal; 
wherever there are hearts and mmds 
that can be influenced by external 
causes; wherever there are oars that 
heifr with delight the varied minatrelBies 
of nature^ or ayea that can behold with 
pleasure the ptetures firom a masters 
hand—^that are continually free to the 
view—that can read with interest the 
vdume ever open to the student of 
natuif, beauty has there an empire; 
and in this perception of tha beautiful, 
not only is tht natural taste ratified, 
but it bestows a graceful refinement 
upon its votary; itennoUes the intelleot, 
and lends a neightoned luatre to the 
moral qualities 

No leai hanisfloiBl are its effects upon 
nations. Look at Italy eand Greece. 
"Their glorious day ii.' o’er." The 
orators whose eloquence could move a 
nation are heard to speak no more; 
the hand that oould life to marble 
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is palsied l> 7 .dea^; and tiie bard “ who 
■truck w^ mapo 4rt the Ijre," Itmg 
ago sang hb last song. But are thsj 
forgotten! No! their laur^ are yet aa 
green as on the day when awarded 
anudst the applause of the multitude. 

The sun of political power is gone 
down amid clouds of gloom, yet— 

** Filgrimli pensive, bat uawtavled tbronf. 

Hail the bri|bl dine of battle and of sons.” 

For art has thna reared to herself a 
monument, that BtfU commands the 
admiration of the oiyilised worlds and 
has erected a shrine at which g^ua 
still delights to pay hmnage. 

roIETETIC USE OF WATER. 
Water is an inestimahle benefit to 
health, and as it neither stimulates the 
ajipetite to excess por can produce any 
perceptible effect on the nerses, it b 
admirably adapted^ for diet, ai^ we 
ought, perhaps by right, to make it our 
sole beverage, as it was with the first of 
mankind, and still b with all the 
animab. Pure water dissolves the food 
more, and more readily, than that which 
b saturated, and likewise absorbs better 
the acrimony from the juices—that b 
to say, it b more nutritious, and pre¬ 
serves the jnicee in theb natu^ punty ; 
it penetrates more ealily through the 
smallest vessels, and removes ebstruo* 
tions in them; nay, when taken in latge 
quantity, it b a -vay potmit antidote to 
pobon. 

From thesf main properties of water 
ma^ be Abduced aU the sorprui^ cutes 
whiidL have, been effected by it in so 
many diseases, and which we shall here 
over altomiher. B^t as to the 
metetb effect of water, we idiall reoom- 
mendit to our readers for theb ordinary 
cvetaM on three oonditions. * 

The mt b^ that they ^nk b as pnre 
as possible. Impure water b of itself 
impreguated with foreign matters which 
may prove prejoclicbl to health. Hence 
it loses all the advantages which we 
have in the preoediag remarkMVvibed 
to water; and it would imthb ease,be 
much better to drink beer, or any other 
■mdi beverag^ that b saturated with 
nntritiveparticles, rather than impure 
water. We must leave the stomachs of 


comeb to answer for the preference 
given by them to muddy water; for we 
are assured <by Shaw, that these animals 
stir it up with their feet, and render it 
turbid before they drink. The human 
eosBomy requires^ on'the contrary, a 
pure bswerage. 

The signs of good water are, that it 
easilybecKmies hot and cold; that in 
summer it b coo^ and in winter slightly 
Iqkewarm; that a drop dried on a clean 
doth leaves not the famtest stain 
bdfind; and that it has neither taste 
nor sso^. It b also a aign of good 
water, that when it b boiled it becomes 
hot, and afterwards grows cold, sooner 
than any othtf water. But thb sign b 
for mors falliole than the evidenoe of 
the quality of water obtained by foeliug. 
Singular aa tbb may sound, it is very 
possible to dbtingubh the properties of 
water by means of thb sense. A soft 
or a hara water is synonymous with a 
water the parts of which adhere slightly 
or dosdy together. The slighter their 
adhesion, the less they resist the fooling;, 
and the less sensible they are to the 
bond, becaiue they may be so much 
the more easily separated. Ageutloinan 
of our acquaintance has for many years 
used two different sorts of water, which 
are equally pure and limpid, the one for 
drinking, ai^ the other for washing hb 
hands ai^ face. If hb servant over 
happens to bring the wrong water for 
waduttg; he instMtly dboover the mb- 
take by the feeling. Our cooks and 
washerwomen would be able to fiirnbh 
nainy other instances of the faculty of 
discriminating the properties of water 
W the touch, which would show that 
tbb faculty depends more on the excite- 
ment occasioned in the sensible parts 
tium on any other eause. Hard water, 
for inatani^ makes the skin rough; 
sofl^ on the contrary, renders it smooth. 
The former eumot suffloienHy soften 
flash or vegetables; the latter regulfu-ly 
produces thb effect. The difference of 
the extraneous matters which change 
the qnalitiss of water, naturally inakM 
adifll^pent impresnon on the feoltug; 
and in *thb there b nothing that ought 
to astonish a person of refluotion. 

The water of standing poob uid weUs 
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ifl in general exfcremely impure, and is 
accounted the worst of all. River-water 
differs aooordioj^ to the variety of the 
soil over whicMt runs, and the changes 
of the weather; but though oommonly 
drank, it is neveb pure. ^ Of all impure 
river waters, those which abound in 
earthy particles alone are the least in¬ 
jurious, because those particles are not 
dissolved by the water. In Auvergne, 
near the villages of St. Allier and Cler¬ 
mont, theie is a stream of a petrifying 
quality, which constructs of itself large 
bridges of stone, and yet it is the only 
water drank by the in^bitants of those 
places, and that without the slightest 
inconvenience. If we ci^psider that a 
stony concretion is deposited in all our 
kettles, we shall readily conceive that a 
water which carries stone along with it 
cannot be very pernicious to health, 
since it is constently drank by men and 
animals. This stone in our kettles is 
really a calcareous earth, which may be 
dissulved by boiling in them vinegar, 
or water mixed with a small quantity 
of nitric acid; and as the water deposits 
it, and does not hold it in solution, it 
can of course do us very little iqjury. 
We cannot) therefore, imagine how the 
celebrated Dr. Mead could believe that 
water which leaves such a deposit in 
culinary vessels may occasion a particular 
disease, merely because Pliny has said 
so; though he was well acquoihted with 
the great difference between animal 
calculi and more calcareous earth. 

Next to well and riveivwater, both of 
which are always imjpure, rain-water 
follows in the scale of preference. It 
is very impure, and a real vehicle for 
all the pernicious matters thatesre con¬ 
tinually floating in the atmosphere. 
Snow-watefT is mudi purer. Snow is 
formed of vapours which have been 
frozen before they could collect into 
drops. It is in the lower region of the air 
that these drops, in falling, absorb most 
oi their impurities. The vapours floating 
in the upper atmosphere freeze before 
they reach the mire of the lower. This 
water is seldom to be bad. That jvhidi 
we would most strongly recommend for 
drinking is a spring-water, which de¬ 
scends fri>m lofty hills, through flints 


and pure- sand, and i;olla gently along 
over a similar bed of rocks. Such 
water leaves behind all its coarse impu¬ 
rities in the sand; it is a purified rain 
and snow-water, a fluid crystal, a real 
cordial, and the best beverage for pei> 
sons in good health. 

The second condition which I attach 
to water-drinking is, that such persons 
only choose it for their constant bever¬ 
age, to whom smrming, strengthening, 
and nutritive liquids ore hurtful; and 
that if they have not been in the habit 
of drinking it from their youth, they 
use some caution in aooustoming them¬ 
selves to it. Many suffer themselves to 
be led away by the panegyrists of water, 
without considering that even good 
changes in the system of life, when a 
person is not accustomed to thorn, an*d 
when they are abruptly or unacasuuably 
adopted, may be psoductive of great 
mischief. Hence arise the silly com¬ 
plaints that water-drinking is dungeroue, 
pernicious, nay, fatal, and the inappli^ 
cable oases quoted from experience 
Those who have been in the habit cs 
drinking water from their youth, cannot 
choose a more wholesome bevei-age, if 
the water be but pure. Many nations, 
and many thousand more species of 
aninuds, have lifed well upon it. But 
for an odd infirm person, a living skele¬ 
ton, with a weak stomach that can 
scarcely bear solid food, to exchange 
nourishing beer or strengthening wine 
with the water of his brimk, would be 
the height absuraty. Let such 
adhere to their aeoustomed drink. 
Water is an excellent beverage, but beer 
too is good; it is also water, more 
nutritioiu than the pure element, and 
therefore more suitable for the persons 
to whbm we allude. 

The third c<^dition which we require 
from water-druuers i% that they take 
, cold and hot water for their habituri 
beverage. We mean not to prohibit 
tiieir boiling or distilling it, if they 
suspect it to be impure. Boyle drank 
nothing but. such distilled water, and 
most, delicate people of good taste in 
Italy still do the same. ' It must not, 
however, be drank warm, but oold. 
The ancienU^ it is true, drank hot 
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water. Yarioiis. passes in Plautus 
and other ancient vnitera clearly prove 
that BO early as their iLmes it was 
customary to drink the water of warm 
springs : and there are frequent in¬ 
stances of common water warmed. Thus, 
in Dio, we find Drusui^ the son of 
Tiberius, commanding warm water to 
be given to the people, who aeked fbr 
water to quench their thirst at a fire 
which had broken out. Senecu says 
(De Ird, ii. 15), that a man ought not 
to fly into a passion with his servant if 
he should not bring his water for drink¬ 
ing BO quickly as he could wish; or if 
it ^ould nft be hot enough, hut oniy 
lukewarm ; and Arrian sa 3 rB the same 
thing, but more oireamBtantially. The 
prinking of hot water must of course 
have been a oomxQpn practice with the 
Greeks and Romans; out it should be 
observed, thi^ even in their times it was 
held to be an effeminate indulgence of 
iPoluptuaries, Btrotonicus calls the 
Rhodians '^pamperedvoluptuaries, who 
drink warm liquors." Claudius, when 
ho attempted to improve the morals of 
the people, and to check luxury at 
Rome, prohibited.the public sale of hot 
water. When, on the death of the sister 
«f the Emperor CaiusL he had enjoined 
mourning in the oity*of Rome on ac¬ 
count of this exceedingly paiflfulloss, 
he put to death a man who had sold hot 
water, for this very reason, because he 
had thereby given occasion for volup¬ 
tuousness, and profsued the mourning. 
6o dangerous an indulgence was the 
drinking of hot water considered, that 
the trade of waterselldro was interdicted 
by the censors. Some wsriters publicly 
satirised this species of voluptuousness. 
Ammianus complains that in hjs time 
•ervants wore not punished for great 
vices and misdemeanomiii, but that three 
hundred stripes were mven them, if 
they brought the warm Mverage eithen 
not promptl V enough or not hot enough: 
and from that passage of Martiars in 
which he says, tiaa^ at enteitainments, 
the host ws^ accustomedato pay parti¬ 
cular attention, that during the feast 
there should be an abundant supply of 
hot water, it appears that this beverage 
was an essential requisite at the tables 
of the luxurious. 
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A KINO say^ "My wife.” There are 
shopkeepers who say "My Hpousc." 
These fellows have always set up fur 
giving lessons to governments. As to 
the wopkeeper’s spouse, sho talks of 
“Our young lady," thereby giving a 
lesson to the inhabitants of the Fau- 
boui^ Saint Germain, who simply say 
“My daughter.” 

Naturalnesa is an essential item iii 
good-breeding. Hear what La Bruybre 
thinks on this important question. 
“ Some young people do not sufficiently 
understand the advantages of natural 
charms, and how much they would 
gain by trusting to them entirely. They 
weaken these gifts of heaven, so rare 
and fragile, by affected manners and on 
awkward imi&tiou. Their tones and 
their gait are borrowed; they study 
their attitudes before the glass until 
they have lost all trace of natural 
manner, and, with all their pains, they 
{Hease but little.” 

Without being vain, a young giri 
should be careful of her person. 
Nothing is more repugnant to good 
taste, than an air of neglect in tliu toi¬ 
let and deiKirtmont of a woman. The 
hair and head-dress especially, require 
care and neatness. 

Beware of imitating those people who 
never know what to do with their 
bodies, and can never keep their hands 
quiet. 

Swin^g on one's chair is extremely 
ill-bred. 

The eye-glass stuck in the eye, de¬ 
notes either the dandy, the clerk, or the 
student. This custom is in no way dis- 
Bgreealfte to the passers-by, but it has 
an air of ill-breeding and impertinence. 

To follow a lady in the street, and 
turn the head to stare at her, is still 
more impertinent than to do so in a 
promenade, especially in Paris, for rea¬ 
sons which cannot be further adverted 
to in a book intended for young persons 
of both sexes. 

Familiarity with servants should be 
avoid^, but they should always bo ad¬ 
dressed with civility. 

Paritian Ettqufite. J F. Shaw. 
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Noble fa^mlies 4o not enoourage 
children to nse the pronoun in 
speaking to thdr parents.* In defiwce 
of fashion we yenture to blame this 
custom. The thm and ^oithave nothing 
to do with filiaJ'respeot. 

Some people, in speaking to you, have 
a silly habit of passing their lutad 
through the hair, or stookingthe naous- 
tache; some even cany a pMhet comb, 
which they produce on all oooasions, for 
dressing the beard : others bite thm 
nailfi^ play with their watdh-kegr, or jin^e 
the money in their pocket; all titeee 
offences agunat propriety dencMeJi went 
of good breeding. 

Ezcees in perfume sbohld be tmdded, 
lest tbe Buamoion be exdted that you 
deal in the odours ihat you eihale. 

The name of the person you ore ad* 
dressing should not be added after 
Monsieur and Madame. 

Good sense has often more to do 
than education in making a polidied 
man. 

One of the essential qualities of good* 
breeding, is deserving general este^ by > 
one's deportment. ’ 

In little social gamee^ a malicious 
will Bometimea amuse herself by im* 
posing on a companion a forfeit that 
will make her lidiouloua; this shows a 
bad dispontion of mind as ifeill as ill> 
breeding. 

If, in offering a lady a you aeleot 
one that is very costly, you may be 
guilty of an impertinence. 

To speak in aoeietyef private matters, 
is extremely improper. 

' Turning up tiie sloeves on sitting 
down to table, as {Borne people do, is 
gross ha the highest degree. 

A habit of Bwaaringoonstantiy, marks 
a vulgar man. 

Galling to the waiter with a loud 
voiee in a pt^lmroom, and sbriklDg 
violently on the tables are indieativa of 
aixtreme ignorance. 

A BiHiff*takBr should not take o^ his 
box at table,* his neighbour*will be 
little pleesed at ^ receiving the stray 
^grains in bis pUtel 


indiscreet questions ara impertinent^ 
as well as tthaeaaonabla haran^es. 

Ton ihould be ready to aot the 
kni^t, if a lady in your oompany is at* 
taoked. If aha give offence, and that 
witbout reason, your .office is only that 
of mediator. You dmuld even ask 
pardon for your companion. A bully 
woirid' act ^heiwise; but it is absurd 
to get into a quarrd for the sake of 
maintainisg that a person who is inao* 
lent has a right to be 8(^ and that be* 
cause he is of your company. Ton will 
show yourself, in aotingthus, as ill-bred 
as he. 

If, in doing an ofaH^g Alt, you ipake 
people foal the obligation, you de* 
|iriveitca|aroty of its wue. 

A young girl riurald never write to 
her lover. „ 

To fill a ghm to the brim ia un* 
genteel 

If you speak of a frisid to a person 
who is not intimate with both him and 

J ot^ jEne&oe his name with the word 
[onsMur. It would not be proper to 
say tonaervant or a porter —** la Julius 
here I" You must* say Is Mr. Julius 
hemf 

A servant who understands propriety, 
alwi]|^ speaks eff his superiors in the 
third pinon. ■'* 

When you raoeivon prewnt^ it would 
be an ofhmoe to tim donor to diamiss 
the porter without a gratuity. 

If the Inmour of a woman be attacked 
yon 'Aonld atways defend it. It is not 
allowable for any one to aasail the re- 
putatiem of plady, even if she be open 

In walldng with a lacty in tbe sieeet, 
laaive her ihe inner aide oi the pave- 
menl^ If you meet foirnds ia a narrow 
paaaaga, or on afootpath, be carafiil not 
to bl^ np this way. Itwonld be very 
inqpolite to ineoDraaienoa the pasaera- 
I by in thig tnannee. 


DOaDESne ISDUOATION. 

■ s 

Tsxk chnaeter of most individntQs is 
almost wholly to be traced to domestio 
education. Our fint aenaations nooes* 
aattiy produee tbs greatest affia^; and 
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the power ¥ni^ which they act upon the 
susceptibility* of *ihe tender mind Is 
evidenced in the ohann of domeatio 
ties, local attaohmcmt^ and patriotb 
feelings. The earliest euoceesion of 
ideas to which we are accustomed form 
our primary habits^ whether for good 
or e^; and these are seldom or never 
eradicated. But what can be loamed 
at the house of a drunhurd and a slut, 
whose improvident union was hastened 
by sin, who are degraded in body and 
mind; where disomer, poverty, .and 
strife^ are ever in the ascendant ? Or, 
how can dirty and neglected children, 
assomated wi^ none superior to them* 
selves, acquire a single beneficial habit, 
or experience a single train of whole' 
some ideas, in the absence of parentcd 
care, in their desolate homes f What 
domesti(^ what looal'attaohments, what 
patriotic, what gei^rous or virtuous 
sentiments, osn be expected in such 
quarters? 

Everything which disoonnaets onr 
minds and being from our parental 
hearth, must neew have a debating and 
pestilential influenoe; but what can be 
done to ameliorate the condition of snch 
helpless ones? Even amongst the 
higher classes, children left too much 
to themselves, or with servants; but 
here the evil seems to be unmixefi with 
a single redeeming feature. ** The 
beaten track of customary vice” is 
followed without scrupla Parents, 
be virtuons,” said the heathen satiriiltj 
" i^ on no othw account, at leastforthe 
sake of your children.'' Our infant 
schools may effect some good; but at 
best they are imperfect subetitutes for 
what pennta ought to be eealoualy ae* 
complishing for themselves, and i|one 
bit parents oan aocomplisb. Home 
should be rend«ed the Wppiest of all 
the scenes of onr ehUdhood, endeared 
to us by a thousand lovely asaooiatious 
cherished m Btrong«memory on account 
of the noble and generous feelings there 
exdted. Then, its remembnuice would 
hang like an eiiphanted Bpel> upon t^ 
tempted youth.; and, if he fell, ever 
whii^ in the ear of the way wmri pro¬ 
digal a^loving invitation to retum and 
be blessed spin 


"The ehlld is father of the man; 

And I eonld wtah mr di^ to be 
Batmd each fi> each ty natarel rioty. 

"The thought of our past yean in me both 
breed 

Perpetnal henedictlon: notlndeed 

For that which ia most worthy to bo blest— 
Dolil^t, and libertgr, fhoalBiplooroed 
Of ofaUdhood, whotbor boay or at rest, 

With now lodged hope atUl flattering in hia 

• • a • a a • 

" Bat for fboM flnt alllaotloiia, 

TboMAadcnry rooolkctloiM, 

Vbleh, ha they wbatthey may, ' 

Are yet the fbantain-llght of aU our day, 
Are yet a maater-light of ell our leoing. 
Uphold os, obftieh, and have power to 
maka 

Oar noiay yean Mem moments in the being 
Of the eternal allenoe; truths that woke, 
To paildt never i 

Which nwlUier Uetleisaem nor mad endeavoui 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmllgr with Joy, 

Can utterly aboUsb or deatroy I 

" Benoe, ia a oeaaon of calm weatlwr, 

Tboagh Inland tke we be, 

Oar Bouls have aigbt of that Immwtal sea, 
Which brought ua hither; 

Can in a moment travel Mttwr, 

And see the ohlldren eport upon the shore. 
And hear the nflghw waten rdfllng ever* 
more.** Woaoawoaxx. 

But a psinlol iHustraiion of the influ¬ 
ence of early association is afforded by 
the history of Lord Bacon. The roy^ 
presence and favour, which he attracted 
as a quick and interesting child, seem 
to have raised ambitidiu hopes in his 
aspiring mind before bis judgment 
could control them. The love of 
state, and^mp, and worldly gnmdeur, 
or the service of Voyalty, thus becami^ 
as he calls it, bis *'fint love,"—Us 
strongest passion, which all his delight 
in philosophical mediti^on and studi* 
<Sia retirement, and all the natural im¬ 
pulse of his powerful genius, could not 
subdue. He was imined to be a 
courtier almost from his cradle; and 
hence arose all those mean and shuf¬ 
fling arts |ind evasions, which have so 
fearfully sullied his ghiry, os they cor> 
rupted his noble disposition, and even 
dimmed tiie lustre of his ^e. 
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It is obvious that correctness and 
elegance of lanraage will be most 
easily acquired, wnen those with whom 
we have most constantly associated in 
early years have possessed these accom¬ 
plishments, and thus formed our ear 
and sharpened our tongue. The Roman 
orator strikingly illustrates this, by the 
case of Curio. He was very illiterate, 
and even ignorant: he thought slowly; 
his arrangement was bad ; memory 
most defective; and his action so awk¬ 
ward, os he rolled himself violently 
about, os to excite general ridicule. His 
education, as a neglected ward, had 
been of the most wretched character; 
and yet, so great was |;he force of do¬ 
mestic association, that his language 
was fine, and his fluency of expression 
admirable.—(Cic. de Brut., sec. 69.) 
If' such a happy talent was thus ac¬ 
quired without effort, what might not 
have been accomplished by well-directed 
labour 1 We have been recently in¬ 
formed that Sir Robert Peel derivea his 
fluency and eloquence from the manner 
in which his father had trained him up 
from early boyhood, to speak from a 
table on any subject suggested to him. 
Applause 'stimulated his efforts, how¬ 
ever imperfect at first, until the habit 
acquired, which was afterwards so 
admirably matured. Such an anecdote 
is, at least, strikingly illustri^tive of the 
success which mi^t be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to crown ^similar peraevei'ing 
efforts. 

Cicero beautifully says: '' We have 
read the letters of Cornelia, the mother 
of the Oi'oochi. It is evident that her 
sous were nursed (edwatoa) in her dis¬ 
course more than in her lap.*' Women, 
indeed, of eneigy, pidty, or talent, have 
exercised a prodi^ous influence over 
their children. It is said that these 
commonly resemble their mothers in 
tlieir Intellectual qualities; and thiit 
this ft\ct accounts for the notorious de¬ 
ficiency in the sons of Tully and Lord 
Chesterfield. Cleobulus vainly urged 
his countrymen to educate their 
females; the few who followed his ad¬ 
vice witnessed the beneficial result. 
We cannot be surprised at the love of 
ploosure, frivolity, and external embel¬ 


lishment which distinguishes the mass; 
it is the vacanoy^ of untutored minds 
which is thus manifested; they feed 
upon husks, because no solid nourish¬ 
ment has been ever provided for them. 
In order to arrest the evil, we must 
direct them to higher and nobler ob¬ 
jects : we must educate them thorough¬ 
ly, cad with earnest diligence. They 
will subsequently mould the character 
of their sons, ana impart to genius and 
to virtue a softness and delicacy which 
can be found nowhere else. Their love 
and tenderness will render their influ¬ 
ence permanent and paramount^ as ** in 
sweet and kindly tones aifll wor^j^ they 
dii’cot the opemng mind to nature, to 
beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds 
of virtue, and to the source of all good, 
to God Himself." . 

The great defect of domoslic training 
in general is the habit of cherislung 
pride and vanity in children, and of al¬ 
lowing them to have their own way in 
everything. It is forgotten that a spoilt 
child must pass into a selfish and op¬ 
posing world, and that the contradic¬ 
tions and tiiidB to which he must then 
be exposed so unexpectedly, may render 
his existence a sore burthen to himself. 
The hot-house plant sickens and dies in 
our harsh climate when protection is 
withdrawn. 

If our early trains of ideas create a 
habit of over-valuing any pleasure or 
pain, too much will bo sacrificed during 
life to obtain the one or ^void the other. 
We shall be in prodi^ous haste to 
realise a pleasure as soon os desired, or 
to extinguish a pain as soon as felt. But 
these resiilts can only be attained by a 
aeries of steps, frequently numerotis 
one|; and, if impatience hurry us to 
overlook these, we may sacrifice mois 
than we gain. It is desirable that 
parents should follow the order of na¬ 
ture, and never thwart it, and thus con¬ 
tribute to form oori^t associations in 
the minds of th^ diildren, as to the 
connexion between pain and sin on the 
one hand,"and pleasure^d good con- 
duet on the other, and u to the import¬ 
ance of the constant exercise of patience 
and self-control. 
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The Flowee Garden. —As toses oon- 
linue to be the olyects of great at¬ 
traction, the^ must have corresponding 
attention paid to them: supply them 
constantly with water and uquid ma¬ 
nure. Never trim off a single branch 
of the dahlia, unless it is in the way 
of others; train them out of each other’s 
way, and take the neighbouring buds 
off any branch that hu a promising 
flower opening for show. Geraniums 
may be cut doam, and the cuttings put 
in a common border; a hand-glass over 
them is uifficicnt to strike them; in 
fact, a gi'eat number would take root 
a'ithoiit. Propagate pansies from small 
side shoots whenever you con take them; 
•plant out seedlings that arc large enough 
in rich soil, distftxce six inches every 
way. Camatioqp and picotees^ regu¬ 
late the number of buds, and tie up the 
advanced ones, as directed for i mks, 
only that, when you have tied them, 
you may tear down the calyx from the 
top to Inc tic, and thus leloose the petals 
nil round alike; the shoots at the bottom 
may bo layered, if thei me long enough 
to bend doam undei tlie soiL or polM 
off and pilled lilop tf wy tie 

short; only they muii be itmek with a 
slight bottom-hcai under a h^d-glass, 
instead of in the ool^ Open ground. 
Chrysanthemums, the mort uati^ of 
all our flowers, can ho grown dwarf 
by taking off cuttings noa', and striking 
them in berttom-heat; they will*Boon 
root, and should be then potted off into 
pots^ size 48, and placed in an open 
situatinn where they will have all the 
sun. The old roots ma^ be planted in 
the ^ttnd to grow for young stock, 
and flower, if they will, in the borders. 
Those growing in pots must be shifted, 
as the roots fill their poll, and be stopped 
for the last time at the end of the month, 
or the beginning of the next. Auiiciila^ 
must be protected from very heavy falls 
of rain, and the drainings of the pots 
occasionally examined; dead leaves must 
be removedt Annuals a(Avn late must 
be thinned if too thick, and tbe plants 
pulled out may be planted anywhere. 
Pinks, jwlyonthuses, canxations, pico- 


tees, may bo planted out, or potted off 
from the seed-pans or beds. Perennials 
of all kinds may be planted out or iK)ttcd, 
as the case may be, frx>m seed-pans or 
seed-beds. 

Fruit Garden. —Make new straa'- 
berry beds of tho strongest runners. 
Stone-fi^it trees may now bo budded in 
the some way os roses. Proper stocks 
may be bad at the nurseries, or be 
raised frrom stones. Trained fruit trees 
should have useless shoots removed. 
Vines require the same continued man¬ 
agement as before directed; rubbing off 
useless shoots, nailiug up dl those that 
are useful, cleaning them of vonuin, and 
still thinning the grapes. All fruit 
bushes and trees Should bavo their uho- 
lesa spindling growth cut out, (mrrant 
and gooseberry trees especially, whoso 
fruit ought to bo thinned, so as to give 
the remainder the whole of the nourish¬ 
ment of the tree. For exhibition, tlicy 
'Ought to be four inches apart on th(> 
strongest branches before they are larger 
than peas. 

Kitchen Gaiiden. —Put sticks to 
scarlet beans, or give them some other 
means of support, if not already done, 
brth potatoes up well to cover thu 
tubers, and give them room to swell. 
Plant Chapman’s new kidney, to supply 
new potatoes all the winter and spring, 
from taking-up time in October and No¬ 
vember till May. Lettuce, radish (the 
turnip kind), and salads of all sorts: 
continue to sow enough to meet the con¬ 
sumption. Cucumbers and melons; train 
tho shoots along the surface, so as to ho 
out of each other’s way; give tho fruit 
room, and water must bo administered: 
give melons but little water. J'liitit a 
main erSp of celery, in trenches n foot to 
a foot and a hal' v^de, and a foot deep, 
four feet apart from centre to centre. All 
kinds of winter greens, brr>coli, savoys, 
See., should be planted after dripping 
E'cather. Winter npinach: sow accord¬ 
ing to your wants. Top beans in flower, 
and earth up others. Sow peas on< o in 
three weeks, as long you wish to chnn' u 
a crop. Turnips may be sown aft<-r ifun. 
Leeks:, transplant some nine iix bes 
apart in rows, if not done aln-ady: they 
are the better for earthing up. 
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BLvata, BPmsmisa, qtitsq, VAxnm, 

CENBIHO, BOSSOWdrO, ABD BXQXrXATE- 

iKo Movar.* 

Ii needs no demonetmtion timb the 
savinffci moneyb oe eesential as ge^ 
ting, for tbe attainment of a pelrmanent 
independence. Thia is one of those 
ae]{<evident ^ihs that asst with a 
ready and a universal asscWt. It is 
eyen a truism that it is as jibysioa^ 
Impossible for. money to aeeiunulate 
urithout saving^ as fw a leal:^ vessel 
to hold water. There is no UMxnae so 
large that cannot be got rid cf, and no 
Bum so small that an abLabodisd, in* 
dustrioiu men may eamintidaQountiy, 
that will not sumoe^ so* Icmg as he 
remain single, to lay the foimdaldofn of 
an independent fortrae. A young man 
who can earn a dollar a day has but to 
resolve to save a portion of what he 
earns towards oajritol to start business 
upon, and the diffloully is already half 
overcome. A oapitalaoquired in this way 
is generally lasting, while capital ao> 
quired by loan ornweritanoe is too fre* 
quently lost.. The industry end efforts, 
used in acquiring coital train to habits 
of businesa, which, aa we havebedore 
shown, are necessary to suoeeaa, lad 
without wiricih training, bosiaesB is 
most apt to flil. In looking abroad, 
too,'we generally see those who ooin> 
menoe life by their own p«wonll efforts^ 
and by such efforts atorf thmaalves in the 
World, are the moat aucoessful. 

But a man has only the ri^t to 
commence the work of saving after all 
his just 4^bta are paid; and oS his 
debts are not merely those bf which the 
evidence is a not^ or a bond, or a 
mortgage or a book aooonnt. If he is 
the heiM of a fiunil he is under ob* 
ligations to his foiwy which he must 
^duttge. As a member of eode^, and 
one of Ui9 great of man, he owes 
dobta of l^theihooa to those whom 
misfortune baa visited, of which he 
must pay hia proportion. Charity is 

*9VeB “Hbmeyt how to Qet, howto Keept 
•ad hew to Um It” In eonneyloa with tUs 
artleie we recommend the perusal ot ” Mow 
a Penny beeame aTboosand Poanda,” pttoe 
1<Q. Jolt pabUsh e d hy.Hoalstoa ic Wrl^t 


not merely a politic .virtye^ in the 
exercise of which.he may reap on 
inward sariafadion, hut in the neglect 
^ he iflonra no guilt. Charity 

ia a ac^bain debt, which no one can fau 
to^pty without moral bophruptcy. It 
ia a dAb, ao Idndiiv in ita ndure that 
p^yaiQal imposaifailtty to have the 
msana to diaohaige it is the only 
aimdloteKoiiaa. 

39w totally diffiarent rules and 
prinoiplas that apply to the getting and 
to the-wrifip of money, axe the on 
whidi theoriata aplit. The distinotion 
ia one that th^w not seem to perceive 
clearly. They pour out l^e vkla of 
their iadignanon on the getting'of 
moniy, whan it dwnld islL upon the 
imiaro^ use of money. They at one 
rinM contend that a man abould net 
devote more of hia {ime to the acqui¬ 
sition of property tfian will bax^ 
suffice for w wants, and then argue for 
an amount eff charity that he could not 
possibly be able to give without unre¬ 
mitted indnstry. 

But there is a question of equal diffi- 
oulty,'and per^pa of greater practical 
impoctaaoii^ trblim honest men encoun¬ 
ter and that 

be fAmx 80 ae to effect the greatest 
good . This in Beet left to eveiy indi- 
vidonl'adiBoretloQf evexy one remember- 
faux ***■* nomine good can be achieved 
wnhoot labour 2m attention, and that 
he must not truat to othera nor alto¬ 
gether to roles which are only intended 
to help diaoxetion, not to* m its aub- 
stitutr as a meana of aoperaeding the 
exeipiBe of thaae qualities even in the 
diatribtttion c£ dhaiiity. One fact seems 
fulty establimed by large experience, 
whkh is, that fix^ Bums appropriated 
toan]^ partioukr iqteciaa of,charity'— 
Buob as to mi^tainihe poor, to feed 
anddlothe otpnanr to xear formdUnga^ 
I Ac, generate wevilB they axe intendra 
to cure. Men are made caxeleaa of 
providing for the future when they 
know th^ they will always be able to 
find a rrioga in the workhouse, or theiy 
win many regardlaaa of ^hat ia to 
come of their offinringb if 'other peraoaa 
have made provuioii for rearing and 
aduoatixig foundlings atriotjhana. The 
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principle each pair of parenti are 
moiany botntd to'jprovide for tilie 
Ate of their ofBipTing ia set at nought 
by saoh a proviaion. . Tbe taak ia taken 
out of th^ handa wbm charitable 
eataUiriunimta for auoli a pu^^iae 
become numeroua. It ottj^t to be 
{remembered, that Iboi^ founded by 
I property bequeathed, an auoh. inatitu- 
riona are rawy maintained ty the in* 
duatry of eatn Kving generation, and 
that, consequenUy, a great multitude of 
oharitiea have me double effisct of 
tempting indmduala fSrom riie petfonn* 
anoe of their dutiea, and, attheaame 
tame, of idiking the peifocmanoe more 
difioult. The taaka of the poor la¬ 
bourer are inareaaed in order mat the 
rich may appear generoua, while hie 
moral inatincte am miadireoted. Hie 
queation, therefore, how nran <»n apply 
meir oharitable eontribotionB in the 
beat manner mtuA be' left to the di^ 
hretion of every individual; but be ia 
bound to ozeroue diaoretion in giving, 
aa well as in gettix^ and in awing. 

There are many raaaona for aaving 
when a man baa 'the power and haa 
paid all hia juat debta. Every one hi 
mble to iUneaa uid miafortu^ Eor 
an night oomelb jvhen no man ctm 
work. Eve^where, and at all aeaaona, 
there are rainy or etormy dafe, when 
he who haa made no provudon for them 
muat be hungiyor in want. A manied 
man may aave^ for the adce of hia 
family; aa.ttnmarried man for*1he 
aake of getting married. Children 
oannot provide for themaelves, and 
fiiongb^it dbea not aeem jnudent to 
provide too well to childrm, for tikat 
too often umikeB them idle and worth- 
leaato otheraaad ihemaelvei^ thpy are 
aUthebetter'IorTBoalving agood atation 
in the world and havji^ agood out¬ 
fit to begin with, which eah, ingmeraJ, 
be dene hythe aaving of parents. ' 

To perform a man’s pan well in life^ 
he muat not atwayabe under the goad 
«f neoeaaity. He muat to some eztent, 
plan his ex^^teno^ oe have it phoned 
for hum whvh is done when ayouth 
ia bound an apprentioe t» enters a pro- 
fharion; and be muat^ at the same time 
whethar it be in suborduatioa to tiiat 


plan, or in subversion of when be 
ohanges hia pursuits, guide hia conduct 
by drounuftauoes from day to day. hi 
Booieiy, immediate neoearity ariaea 
IMher bom tiie respect we have for the 
eninions of ono another than from 
I^aioal wants; and a man who always 
haa his living to seek is thus dei)en- 
dent w his and oannot plau hia 

ecafttanoe to faimseW He is the servant 
of his brothers. It is plain, from the 
money of the worid being my amall in 
amount compared to the property in 
the world, and from the bulk of the 
property in the world being annually 
created and annually oonsumed, that 
propel^ is rariier an immaterial than a 
material or pbvstoal relation. Material 
wealth cannot be saved with advantage; 
to iron ruata, provisions moulder, doth 
beoomeea pr^ to the motii, buildings 
fhU BWifdy to ruin unless carefully 
lotbed afto; what is at all times really 
saved is power-—power over other men 
by whose labour the material wealth 
saved is made profitable. Land, too, 
suj^ea man w^ little but timber, 
which is in hia way till he haa obtained 
plenty of bread; or bnunUea, which 
onty excite additional industry, and 
mqke more labour neoetaary to obtain 
food. Wbat men really aave, therefore, 
and bequeath, is power to obtain the 
eervioes irf o^er men, represented by 
the poaaesaion of hmd, hooaea, food, 
dlotl^, monqy, fro. fro: < 

On thia riew, the aaving which enda 
in amnaaing a large fortune, another 
name for aooumnteting power, ia not 
vary desirable. In a public point of 
view it is known to be of no advantage, 
except Aa every kiUd of waste, destruo- 
ti<«, and unneobasary eonaum^ion ia to 
be avoided,—beeaaae what me saving 
man does not oonaume^ another does. 
He pate hia money out at interest—he 
ImMallhia spare pr^uoe, and those 
who oonanme it pw him to the use or 
the eqjoyment. m a private point of 
view aamg means privation, setf-deniol, 
or probably exoeanve and over-labour 
in to save. It means, therefoie, a 
refusal of natural and healthful enjoy¬ 
ment, and ia otherwise of no advantage 
to the saving man. He oannot oany 
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bis riohes mill blm, axtd in moit nuns ftmdal baron, sRining with tbam n 
beleavsatbemtpwtquandecodby bis pow 9 f to wnotibA.ktoo^ or the prcH 
heirs. Soi;ao j^Ktsons formnxpeotationB potty el^ ^ larb on them; and thk 
of getting Ida aoonmukted irbidiih, or power omt land being the b^ of our 
are bred up in the ezpeetation of re* Ws concerning |niopemy, it Isa oonaide- 
oeiving it^ and the Czpeot&tion dcadeoa niton of eome Impcertanoe in saving, 
eseitioD, enooumgaa idkacM and fidee n^ do to save asp^to pespetuate and 
bopei^ engenders the formation of bad streteth^ the fdavevy from evUe still 
beldt^ and in the great ttuijority of estttfog. Great aoonmulalioos under 
cases readers the ckpcotet an tnduppy ihae'ei^oet are metely great gatherings 
"I man as long as be Uvea. of po#«r in individnil hands, over 

We see oonltouaUy the cldect eonsof Otlun'' men. A parent eaves to give 
great judges, great physiotanB, ^teab that power to his diildren; if it be ex* 
generals, gmt admirals, and sometimea eeasive it exposes thma more or less to 
of great merchants and manu&eturers, the iaoonv«]denoeB whiohr have always 
aho pass an idle, worthlesa, end miseiv attended on ikveiy. Thgy are either 
able existence, because, their fothdcs masters, like the eldest sons, or poor 
toiled and saved to make large f (niunes and depend«it like the younger, or like 
fur them. Hopejatihebahnof lif^ the the daughters. A man shoidd not, 
stimulus to exertion, and it Inflicts a therefore, ssive «o as to increase the 
terrible itjury on ayonih, so to provide evil The power bS accumulates in the 
for him as to leave him no rational hands of One, is power over his other 
object of hope to excite generous ex* successors. To save under a legal dis* 
rrtions. A bom king removed from ^ penastion, which direots the aocumula- 
conipetition, who boa no hopea, and is tion into the hands of one, is to make 
deprived of every rational motive of him arrogant and cardesc, and to make 
('xiatenoe, is a miaeraUe man. No one otbera ttuMuisaiyek dependent, and ob* 
11 more happy than he who is oontinu* ^uious. Savings* therefore, may be 
ally occupied by some honourable and injurioui to affection and to morality, 
hopeful pursuit; and as the bulk of The man who negdaots the amenities 
lionouiablc pursuits have for thrir and kindlinesses of family life, or of the 
object the gcmng money, aa the almost friendly krde,*'merely to labour oon* 
universal measure of and reward for tinualk ^t he may heap up wealth, 
exertion; so to enrich a y^uth as to saves by usurious mesns and for in* 
deprive him altogether of a nAturSl and jurious purposes, 
rational motive for exertion, is to make The oontraat to tike power of one to 
him in general a very miserable man. extort the kbous of othm is the free 
Saving, therefore, to accumulate a Ifrge exchange ol mutual aervioee. That is 
fortun^ in order to found a family, aa it tiis rule of modem society, ob contra* 
is oallto, is not a good, but an evil— diatinguiahsd from tiuT'ancient rule, 
not a virtue, but a vice. One man and its pewig is extending; it pervades 
ahortettk his lifo privetbns end soaiety more and more oriry day, and 
anxionC toil, to shorten the life of ano* will henoeftaward regulate the saving as 
ther by idleness and cdssipatian. wall as the getting money. We must 

To obtain power over othw men, and saveasweiU «| gei^ with tiie knowledge 
exact services from them, haannlvarselfy present to eur mind% tiiet other men 
and at aU times been oonsidered ol are getting and aavi^ and we moat 
groat advantage; and alaveiy, with all emdkte one another id saving as well 
its concomitant and attendant horrors, as getting. We mum not so save as to 
has been obitM into efEsot for that mterfer^ with the frueexchanm of ear* 
pomose, and for that purpose only. As vices: but^ all large aocumulatiooa do 
modem laws and institutions^ pturtiou* interfore with that mddeiute saving 
lark all tiioM eonoeming proph^, had which tends to an eqOel difibsion ol 
theto oi^in in a state of sodefy when powsr, savings the po<Hr whmever 
alavoiy pvmiled—the broad aevea itd posaiUs^ that they may not bo wpeik' 
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dent, aavins bv the, middle dainm, that 
thej may diTide and distribute tbe 
laiigepoweC od ihe -very rioh, is much to 
beappUmded. The atasses who hate 
most used of saving are the least aide 
to save. The most destitute sie the 
most dsjpmident ; the most enthralled 
can barely edst, sad can save nothing. 
Hence the condition of the lower orders 
thrott^out Europe has been <»ly vary 
little improved since the time when 
serfdom was generally prevalent. The 
improvement has hem in esoapng firom 
amongst them. From age to age 
have been able to save nothing jlmd 
from age to ago the master ob>^ 
those who have gradually shared their 
power, have saved and aooumuhted, and 
have continued the poverty and serfage 
of the multitude. Though some persona 
of very high authority, and the present 
Chancellor of the Egebequer, have said 
that the rich riasses become continually 
richer, and the poor continually poorer; 
yet the &ot is, that the very poor and 
the veiy rich have proportionally de¬ 
creased in numbers ainoe the extinction 
of serfdom, and a very numerous middle 
class has grown up. dt is now fbat, 
increasing. Probably the future indrease 
in population will be chiefly of the 
middle classes. All tile new wealth 
found in California and Australia is 
obviously obiained by mere manual 
labour, which iu consequence, and in 
consequence of a greater demand for 
it, is evet^hm beoomii^ better ip- 
warded. Perhaps it will no longer w 
very difficult for the great multitude to 
save. It must be noticed, too, that 
almost all manutd labour is conjoined 
with some kind of skill; *that every 
Isbourer is to that extent a capitalist, 
and skill being almost universally had 
pretty equally diffiisod, w^th will be 
so too. The oompanionlbip of skill 
tends to ennoble and ratioh labour, and 
the procees of oonv^jsrting a larger and 
a burger proportion of sodeto into 
middle classes is now veiy oonrojeuous. 
As leas difficulty is found iB.obtaiiUBg 
Bubsutenoe, as familiea are more easily 
provided for, os the chances become 
fewer that a man will fall into a condi¬ 
tion of dependent serfage the motives 


for great aocumulstions, whioh fortnerly 
existoi^ will be lessened, and power or 
proper^ be mere ^ually As 

the aristooratio distinctions of society 
lessen, the motives cease for founding 
silitoersitio iiim^es; aud*moderate, and 
titnefore enUghitoned, saving must take- 
the plaoa of the selfish, unintelligeut 
hoarding which has alwam pirevailed in 
co^u^piotimi with rspadtyy insecurity, 
andfrwid. 

Of spending money what can be said, 
but that it should be something less 
than a man's means, and in oonformity 
to Ids tastes? Every individual is so 
, djffersnt from every otiier, that it is a 
very rate thing to find any two exactly 
alilra. This variety of form is aocom- 
pamed by an equal variety of taate, 
though the deference and respect we 
have for one another tend to rMuce all 
to one common and mutual standard. 
This becomes the measure of a man's 
expenditure. Bis house, his dress, his 
pursuits, are in oonformity to social 
usages, and to those of the towhich 

he belongs. He must so regulate his 
expenditure as not to sink beldw his 
fellows, but emulously rise above them. 
To comnumd respect, is one great ob* 
jeot of evety man's life; and evety 
man, as the rule, dothes himself and 
houses himsdj^ which is something 
visible to others, rather better and more 
carefully thSm he habitually feeds him¬ 
self. Mors than fortune—health, com¬ 
fort, and bappinesa are vary generally 
sscrifioed to the oidnion of the world. 
Men buy show thhiga, andeo about to 
ahow-plaoes to keep up a fashionable ap¬ 
pearance, while they deny themsdves 
and tbeiTjfamilies these comforts and 
conveniences, though necessaiy to 
health, which oonoeiti only the indi¬ 
vidual^ and wbidi the world are never 
called on to admire. ** Let tby garment 
bs as costly as thy purse can buy ”— 
excellent advice—was founded on this 
principle, when men were distisl^iBhed 
by a luxury of dross, that is now lost in 
a universal and eonuortablo plainnws. 
Still toe dress of women is distin¬ 
guished by its oosUinesa^ and very often 
by its untidyness and uncomfortable- 
ness, and much is sacrificed to appear- 
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anco in dress. To preserre in health 
and strength •‘ill tiie uiemborB of a 
family,! the art and soiAiue of Mrhich 
ought to be much more studied than 
they are, should be the first principle of 
all expenditure; then to obtain com¬ 
forts and ease, and then to command 
respect by a good appearance. Frugality, 
order, and method, which make the six¬ 
pence of the prudent housewife of as 
much value as tlie shilling of the care- 
loss one, ore the means for obtaining all 
thli eiidri of expenditure. All getting 
of money is in truth for the sake of ex¬ 
pending it, and quite as much care, 
attention, and even genius are required 
to spend money to oav%ntage as to get 
it. To gather money by great diligence 
and exertion, and to be careless or pro¬ 
fuse in squandering it, is to forget in 
the means the end for which all kbour 
is begun. Expenditure jieems much 
more regulated by custom than exer¬ 
tion ; and changes in modes of living 
seoin to follow at a distance the dinnges 
in modes uf exertion and getting money. 
Expisndituro is regulated loss by indi¬ 
vidual taste than by dass habits, and it 
becomes those who acquire wesdth by 
honourable exertion^ the leaders of 
socioty, to deliberate carefully on the 
modes in which they expend it. ITollow- 
ing rather a reasonable than a customary 
course, they should direct expenditure 
to secure health, to give ease, and to 
command respect. 

Of giving money there is little to be 
said, it is u gift of' servioes which only 
the generous and the strong will make. 
To bo omibled to give money is, how¬ 
ever, very often a motive for getting it; 
and it is not unfrequently f^t by im¬ 
proper means in qrdef to be given away. 
Men are proud of being generous, and 
Tur{)in’s generosity gilded lus robl^ea. 
What a man houciiitly gets he may, 
fi^eely disfioBe of; ■ and each man m 
giving away his supciduity must con¬ 
sult his own heart, his condition in 
sboioty, and the wante of his neighbours. 
To give an arboretum to a town, as Mr. 
Strutt mvo one, to Derby; to plant a 
tree and to conduct a stream to the 
road-side, and give them to the thirsty 
txavaller for convenient shade and drinl^ 


are praiseworthy giftsbut many of 
the ostentatious gilts of the opulent to 
the poor, such os gifts to paupers and 
foundlings, only serve to perpetuate 
some disease or some vice i.hey are in 
tended to relieve. 

Borrowing and lending money is 
borrowing and lending servioes, which is 
an essential part of social life. Bun'ow- 
and lending are not, therefore, to 
be indiscriminately condemned. The 
borrowing must always take place uitli 
a reasonable hope of repayment, and for 
the^urpoise of accompUshing some good 
ob^^k To borrow merely to B<piander 
—^to borrow in order to indulge in low 
vices—*to borrow without a reasonable 
hope of having the means to pay, is to 
receive services from others and return 
none; is to be useless or mischieVbus, 
and deserving reprobation. Curried out 
extensively, it would soon extinguish 
society, and only in a very small degree 
is it, or can it ever, be tolerated. J L*is a 
palpable and injurious vice, and like 
other vices is repressed by ojuiiion. 
But to borrow services in order to 
execute some groat or good work, which 
will enable the borrower to rei»ay with 
interest all that ho borrows, is a gi'oat 
moans of men serving one another; it 
calls into exfitenoe many mutual ser¬ 
vices *that othenvise' could not exist; 
and such lending and borrowing is 
equally and especially advantageous tr> 
both lenders and borrowers. All that 
i» necessary to say of speh lending and 
borrowing is that it must be judicious 
on both sides. For l)orrowing and 
lending by individuals we con give no 
other role to seiwe a friend—to help a 
neighbour—^to assist the needy and the 
in^ustriouB, are all kindly acts, which, 
when done in a right spirit,' are siu’c to 
be rewardo^, though ^e money may 
never be repaid. 

Bequeathing money is bequeathing 
power. In many, perhaps the majority 
of oases, a man loses Gie power actively 
to manage his property before his death. 
As be beocmies aged, h^ becomes infirm 
and dependent. To rive up all, like 
Lear, and tvuat to cbiloweu, is not wise, 
but to give up property during life to 
those who are to have it after death, and 
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who (most jirobaibly) manage it befoi« ment. The main object »)f all law is not 
death, seems wiser liian to beqijeath it. to define but p^toct rights, and 
The roico from the tomb is not so im- amongst the Tights it has to pi-oloet the 
pressive as the counsel of the living right of property is second in impart 
man who has yet something in his tauco only to ttie right.of life "i'hun 
power, and the aged may moro advaota- shalt not murder,” ” and thou shalt not 
geoiisly guide or influence tite youug steal,” are promulgated with oqnul 
than the departed. A gradual and autiiority and equal airictnoss. The 
reasonable dintrihutlou of an accotnu- right of property implias the right to 
luted property before death is to b? dispose of it, and consequently all I’egula- 
rooommendod. that is not done, tions to dispose of the property of iudi- 

uiid for all tliat remnins when it is done viduals in any peculiar mnunnr are 
—as no general Law for the distribution infringements on the right of property, 
of propin*ty, wiiether the rule be to whiclf the state is orgaiiisod to protect, 
ilivide it equally between all the chil- They are all iudofen.siblo. Indiviiluala 
(iron, or, wlAn there are no children, should dispose of tholr owu prop(‘rty, 
between all the collateral relatives pf a but it will remain for tlie legislator to 
di>(S'*a3ed, or to j:ive a large portion to a determine how far h(5 will enforce tea- 
w'idow', or to au eldest sun, or to Urn tamoutuiy dispositions tlnit cau only be 
youngest son, can nefer meet the require- earned out by bis autlmriby. Got 
inents of individual cases—the propei-ty money induatriously, reader, spend it 
ehoiild bo bequeathed by will. To methodically, and you w’ill live happy, 
provide, as far iis possible, for the heljv and bequeath we.aJth and u good en- 
lc'!»=', should W. kept most prominently ample to posterity. 

i'l vivw; to give something to the nec(.ly - - - 

and the industrions. should nest be ENn’PlRTArNTNG nO(')KS. 

con-iderod ; and the vary last thing Tm: ago in which wo live abounds with 
that should bo thohght of is b) a<ul to entertiiining books. Stories of every 
the 1 iehe-of the rii'li. Superior to all do’cription, some of them ooutuining 
‘lioso con.--ideration.s, however, is the good moral le.ssons, are exceedingly 
f.iot that .dmost evey innu is sur- numerous. Tho^o of the b«tt<’r class 
rounded by tliose who luive .already furnish food for fancy and feeling, 
shared in his wealth, and who^lerhaps Ficlion Inw its peculiar atlr.iclious, 
have aHsisted to bring or kee]> it to- and ho truth. lpi.i-.;iiut.ic)ii can 
gethor, and who bavo been bred up b) rcaroely devise more strange cviaiH, 
expect a large share of it; in distribn- more striking oharactcv.'i, or more to¬ 
ting it these uj'o fii’Ht to Vio thoughts of, mantle rehults, than occur on the 
and amongst them the most helpless, the of hi.story. The entertaiiimeui. d-'i-r. ed 
most needy, the most carc'ful, should bo from true books is the niost i.ilniMe 
esjiecial objects of consi'lcratiou. E.aeh b(,*caino it in the most, woriliy oi being 
individual case, however,*has ita o%vn remembered, Tliu mind roitj oji'mit 
pc'iiliarities, which are at least as rdtfa 8abisf.ictir)n. It ac('ord.s with iti 
various as the height, forma, and slyides native tastes. Iho, child, as h *on as it 
of tvilour in individuals, and each (nn cau speak, says, " Please to b Jl me a 
only be jndieioualy treated by the ex- Cnt? story.” Those who i v • mod, fenii- 
er<,-i‘-e of discretion. No rules can liar with unfolding in/hney, agree, thiil 
snppJy its place, or exonemte inclividn- ( incidoutssi'iiplirtod frnm the Scriptu re , 
als fiMiij the diity of considering and I delight it, th . ugh they may frcqucuii\ 
deciding for themselves; and no general ! lie repeated. 

ha*-*it i-s pn»bfibly more pemiciaus than ! So, fr»ni th<* pnimt storehouse 'if 
that of snnpo^mg that ntles'can be the ! history, tlie young may l■lltf•l‘)uin and 
substitute for disoi'ction, and of follow- enrich ^tlu'inselveH at the Hauu- time, 
iugtbomto the di-regard of the peftu- Byext'-Uidingtheiracquaintaneo through 
liar circumstances on which alone can past age-, find di.stiiit nation-,the powera 
be formed auy and every sound judg- of though!, expand themselves, an an* 
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quaintanoe with illustrioiu oharactera 
is formed, and knowledge|gained which 
will be profitable through life, both for 
reflection and oonTeraatioo. 

Some have .objected, that a wide 
range of faiatoiy may give the young 
mind a premature introduction to the 
vicea aurl folliea that disgrace mankind. 
Yet thus to atudy them on the map of 
man, and to form a oorreot opinion of 
good and evil, and to deepen the love 
of virtue, and the hatred of vice, by the 
force of selected examples, mi^t pre¬ 
pare the young better to underatwd 
obaraoter, and to resist temptation in 
the actual struggle of life. The enter¬ 
tainments of history may be as safe as 
those of fiction, and more saintary. If 
they Bometimes reveal the whirlpools of 
ambition, or the abysses of cruelty, 
they change the scenes and present the 
qmet waters of peace fertilising the 
valleys, and the pure rose of virtue 
blooming in the wilflezness. Examples 
of true greatness, generosity, and piety, 
if less frequent than those of an oppo¬ 
site nature, borrow force from contrast, 
and may therefore make a deeper im- 
reasion, and thereby awaken a stronger 
esire of imitation. 

The entertainments of history aid in 
Mm uiring a knowledge of human nature. 
We there see what man has been from 
the beginning, and what motives or 
temptations have moved him to good 
or to evil. Great care should be taken 
to form a correct judgment, and to 
measure by a true standard of excel¬ 
lence those whom the world has called 
illustrious. 

^ Ekpeoially should opinions be cau¬ 
tiously formed of those whose fiuue 
rests only upon military exploits. 
Though the pride, cruelty, and revenge 
that stain many of those now applauded 
as heroes, are in a measure palliated 
because they were heathen, still we aak 
bouud to judgc'of right and wrong as 
Christians. When we think of the 
misery, mourning, and death that 
marked their course upon the earth, 
we caimot but wonder by what rule of 
equity " one murderar should make a 
vwaiitf and many a hero f' 

To purchase a single conquest, how 


many eyes have^ n^ept,* how many 
bosoms been pierced, how many hearts 
broken I If victories, and tnumphs, 
and trophies dazzle the eye, look at 
their dark reverse; torrents of blood 
flowing; widows and orphans plunged 
m despair, throngs of unprepared souls 
driven into the presence of their Maker. 

The patriotism that dares danger for 
the preservation of liberty, the firmness 
that repels the enoroachments of ty¬ 
ranny, the courage that protects those 
whose lives are entrusted ta its care, 
differ from the ambition that is willing 
to build its glory on contention, suffer¬ 
ing, and death. This spirit is at war 
with His precepts, at whose birth the 
harps of angels breathed the song of 
“ Peace on earth, and good-will ■ Jto 
men.” • 

History may be read by the young 
with a resolution of transcribing into 
their own character whatever it exhibits 
that is "just, lovely, and of good re¬ 
port.’' Thus will its pages not only 
afford rational entertainment, but be 
subservient^ to usefulness and piety in 
this life, and to the happiness of that 
which is to come. 


OLD CHINA. 

AicONq the ornaments and decora¬ 
tions of our modern apartments, old 
porcelain forms a very prominent fea¬ 
ture. The activity shown in the pur¬ 
suit of a rare piece of china, and tho 
extraordinary price which has been fre¬ 
quently paid for it, ore striking indica¬ 
tions of the prevailing taste; and there 
is a cerhun degree of reputation at¬ 
tached to the possessor of a good col¬ 
lection, which IS highly stimulating. 

Qf all the pursuits of fashion, this is 
one of the most innocent. We have 
had frequent* occasions to admire the 
female taste and judgment displayed in 
the selection, and we have listened to 
many an elegant dissertation from the 
sweetest lips in the world, on the beau¬ 
ties of* a mutilated jar, imtil we have 
felt the ificipient mania. Then have 
we pryed into every bcoket^s store hi 
each dirty avenue of the metropolis, in 
the hope of forming a collection suited 
to the dimensions of our apartment. 
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Kud purcbosed with ^nful reference 
to the state of our exchequer. 

The proficiency of the Chinese in the 
chief branch of their maniifnctures, the 
atato of their fine arts, and even the 
religious opinions of the people, may bo 
collected from their porcelain. In the 
numerous private cabinets of thu me¬ 
tropolis are specimens of the most pre¬ 
cious kinds of porcelain, for which the 
Chinese have been long pre-eminent, 
and the manufactories of our own 
countiy experience the benefit of these 
. models. With the advantages of more 
coiTect principles of design, the know¬ 
ledge of perspi/clive^ and of the har¬ 
mony of colours, we are only deficient 
in understanding thi^’'^inixture of the 
materials, and the plimls p&rt, to rival 
the productions of Asia in this 

line. The former may Wmade good to 
us by our auperior chemical science, the 
liittcr will no doubt be Acquired by pa¬ 
tience and care. Every one therefore 
must applaud the curiosity which leads 
to forming such collections, and must 
cease to wonder at the high price at 
which objects of such beauty and im¬ 
portance iiave been estimated. 

The kind of porcelain chiefly prised 
ii termed Mandarin efi Egg-shell. It 
displays the greatest ingenuity in the 
fabric; its characteristic is extrome delL- 
c.acy, and the objects on it are of the 
most exquisite pencilling and enamel. ' 
The marks, however, by which etho 
Mandarin porcelain may be knoVn are 
not decidedly forced on. Some persons 
have ventured m recommend it by the 
thinness and transparency of the ma¬ 
terial ; others by the conti-ast of some 
rich colour on the outside with, a green 
verditer within; others again onlyf and 
perhaps with juster mason, on the 
quadrangular cluster, oi characters in¬ 
scribed on the bottoms of the vessels. 
These groups, it is believed, are the 
most oucieut cbaiacters of China, 
changed frim their hieroglypjiical to 
B quadrate form, and are.used as a 
court chaiactir. The inscription,re¬ 
cords the dynasty and emperor under 
which the specific piece of porcelain was 
mde. 

’The Oradde China is admired for 


the cracks observable in the varnish, 
which, it is* believed, are ococosioned 
by the vase being suddenly exposed to 
a cool draught of air, while the varnish 
is yet worm. 

The more thick Enamel China is less 
to be admired for its earth and painting, 
than for the freedom with whidi 
aquatio and other plants are designed 
on it, for the richness of the colours 
laid on in varnish, and the curious sym¬ 
bols with which it is embellished. 

The Bumt-m C^iaa is considered of 
inferior quality; but this mode of 
oolouriog gives admirable richness and 
effect when introduced on the genuine 
speeimehs of the old Japan, which is of 
massive msaufheture, and admired for 
its weight. 

. The Old Japan, properly so called, 
combines almost every quality that is 
separately admired in the porcchiin of 
China. The broad flowers depicted 
on it are displayed in blue and rod, 
burnt in, with the addition of a little 
enamel. But what chiefly gives rich¬ 
ness to these specimens, is the bold 
relief in which some of the flowers ore 
executed, and afterwards gilt and bur¬ 
nished. 

The Chinese have discovered a fertile 
source for the embellishments of thoso 
different kinds, in the fables of their 
religion ;* and, it is remarkable that, 
like the Greeks, they have chosen their 
earthenware to commemorate their 
most secret doctrines. 

A Chinese EmpOTor is said to have 
observed that the dragons on his crest 
were designed for more than laoro 
ornament They had a moral siguiflea- 
Hon. We mayiaffirm that many sub¬ 
jects depicted on' porcelain have a 
recondite meaning. The operation of the 
elements on each other, to produce the 
first crested universe, according to the 
material notions of the Gentiles, seems 
to be expressed by the combinations of 
the fiery dragon with the Fung Iloany, 
or bird of Paradise, expressive of Air; 
the Ey-lin, or homed dog, perbaps 
denoti^ Earth; and the tortoiHC-fisb, 
or the lotus, which indifferently imply 
Water. 

Fold, the ancient founder of ilM 
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Cbineao Empire (eodval with Noah) is 
reported to have, seen a lortoise issue 
from the water, bearing on its back a 
mystical diagram; and on this account 
we find a tortoise-shell pattern adopted 
on china os a border, having open com¬ 
partments in which flowers are painted 
and enamelled in natural colours. 
Hence, the date of this appearance to ' 
Fobi being considered, we conclude the 
combined, emblem denotes the vegeta¬ 
ble creation arising from water. But 
thu forms, as well as the paintijags of 
porcelain, are of mythological import; 
and the hexagon seems to have been 
^nemlly preferred, from its represent¬ 
ing the natural vein wr mark in the 
shell of the snored tortoise. We col¬ 
lect from Bayer that Fohi appointed 
eight Tchin or spirits—^they are proba¬ 
bly no more than tbe eight persons pre- 
Hoi-ved at the general destmetiou of 
mankind, with which-Fohi must have 
been coeval, but which he and a few 
otliers survived. These persons may 
be seen on bowls, plates, &c., standing 
on water, generally supported on a fish 
or aquatic animal, and are thus dis¬ 
tinguished :— 

1. How-cing-koe, a female with a 
landing net 

2. Hong-chong-lie, a boy with a flute. 

Lit-lut-quay, a mau with a. crutch 

and double gourd. « 

4. Toug-fuug-sok, a mau with a fan 
and the fruit of immortality. 

6. Schow-lak-liow, a man wth rat¬ 
tles or caataueta. 

6. Lut-hong boa, a mau with a sword 
and cowtnil. 

7 . Tchuug-colao, a man with a bam¬ 
boo tube and punolls. .. ' 

8. La-mi-tdui-vvoo, a youth or female 
with a basket of flowers. 

Thu implements depicted on Enamel 
China ore the symbols of thes4 divini¬ 
ties, and the fruit borne by the fourtli 
porbiin h.as suggosted the form of many 
vessels in poroelaiu. Were a Chinese to 
present liquor in a vessel so shaped, it * 
mi^t be deemed a flattering mode of 
salutation. « 

We find a ninth person, superior to 
these, who may, perhaps, represent the 
matttial heaven; he is almost invaria¬ 


bly seated; he rides on the stork, a 
bird of supposed longevity; he is bald 
and aged, and he oarries a sceptre. Ho 
seems to be the ancient one—a title well 
known in the E^ptian, Scythian, and 
Qreek mythologies, as Pi-ajjas, and 
Jupitw Fappaeus. 


THE MAN WHO NURSES THE 
. BABY. 

Lintig children, lonely little ones, 
white-souled buds of existence, fair 
dovelets of heaven's own empyrean: 
happy the man of the world who, turn¬ 
ing his back on soenc^, of heartless 
frivolity and falsely alluring pleasure, 
seeks nis dearest enjoyments nmou^ 
them, in their purifying association, fo-.- 
“ of such is tlip kingdom of heaven.”. 

Would, for the sake of you, my dear 
reader, I wore endowed witli a penci’ 
embodying tho delicate grace of Coreg- 
gio, and a palette spread with tlie magic 
tints of Titian, that I might worthily 
pourtray the excellences and virtue? oi* 
this noblest and most admirable of hr> 
kind,* the man who nurses the baby. 

“Who is he?” demands a fair damsel, 
in dulcet actsents. 

Oh, that must remain a secret, for 
a modest person is the one in ques¬ 
tion; l^ut a little jHitience, and I will 
enlighten you os far u.s the bounds 
of pmdenoe admit of enligUtt'umcnfc. 

Paying a visit the other aftornoon ^ • 
a fyiend who resides somnohm In tiie 
precinets of - , I, after .sojuiiniin'i 

for a brief interval in tho drawing-rooi i, 
was invited by tbe lady* of the mansit 'ii 
up to her boudoii*, which, entering 
rather-unexpl&ctcdly, thu first object 
gaze lit u^ion was tho lord of the ])ou;>j- 
hold^ ensconced very comfortably oa a 
low couch by the fire, with tho 
on his lap, aAid wearing, meon^vhil 
an air the most'placid and mitronly 
in tho wurUl. 

^‘Ah, this is pretty employment for 
you, Mr. H — , is it not?” quoth I, 
derisively. 

“Yes, indeed,” chimad in faia wife; 
“hb abvays leill take tho baby when he 
comes home from the city." 

But while her nonchalant tones 
seemed to oonv^ the impression that 
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shu but ligbt^y ajtprcolatcd tlm ti'e!i%ure 
of a hu-sband dbe possessed, it was easy 
to dj^cove^ from her beamiug eye and 
Bclf-gratulatory manner, that she cou- 
bidbi-ed him a very model of men—a 
pat'oru for extensive imitation. 

The man who iiui'sea tbe baby, in 
utttr scorn of my continued miilory, 
oply tl\o mure fondly caressed the mag* 
luficent little fellow, and, sweeping hta 
eyes proudly over a circle of as lovely 
home*flowers as need to grace a fireside^' 
from the blythesome small maiden just 
hovt'ring over tho verge of her teens, 
donn to tbc riii^letted, frolicksomo 
fairy of souil three summers, who, 
nc<4tling close lo her moiher’s side, 
darted at me, from her violet peepers, 
shy, curious glances, smiled his reply— 
a mute respouso far more eloc|uent than 
words. 

Little children are the keenest phy- 
eioguamlsts imaginable, for they nave 
au'infallible iu.stinct which teaches them 
wlioiu to approach or avoid, and to dis* 
tinguish, almost at first sight, a kindly 
nd siuceiv nature from a morose and 
imguulal one. To tlie mock simplicity 
of a little child must rcLurp tho haugh¬ 
tiest. and loftic't .spirit of man, ere it 
in.iy become meet fir tjie kingdom of 
God. The mati who loves children, and 
is successful in ssiuuiug their trust and 
affection, .still c.itclies through the clouds 
and darkeuiug shados of jiertarbed life, 
bright glimpses of ^ 

‘ 'i lie Lie.ileu tbuHu> al«bt lum In hi'^infane; i** 
and yet folds closely above his heart, 
even auudst the toils and tatters of bis 
oiit'giMwn innocence, a small remnant 
of that glittering lament orimmaculate 
purity which robe'd tho soul of the first 
infant when cradled, a tender nursliag, 
in mother Eve’s arm. 

“ Umph I 1 wonder wBcIher father 
Adam ever nursed the baby ?” metbioks 
I liear muttered in tones of deep in- 
credulo'is bass. * 

YVhat a question! Why, my good 
sir, of course he did ; and a b^liful 
sight it musi have b^n to ^ave seen 
tliat first fiimily together. We will 
imagine a scene in that era; a bower, 
gorgeously draped with a profu.sioD of 
ingiunt blossoming vines, and fur- 
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nisbed with an euamolled nnd llower 
broidei-vd carpet of. luxurious velvet 
grass. Inside behold tho m.iji>Mik' pair; 
Adam, reposing after the toils oi' the 
day, with the infant Abel in hi. anus, 
and graceful Eve kneoliug besulo liini^ 
playfully waving, just beyond tlm tiny 
grasp of tbe smiling little one, .a bunch 
of rich, lusoious, purple grapes. Not 
far off flows a picturesque river, iitid, 
straying on its gently sloping margin, 
may bo seen young Cain, with curling 
locks /md sUuny brow, ns yet imfor- 
rowed with the scowl of uiilml lowed 
passions, gathering for bi-s baby brother 
a nosegay of tho superb lilies and oilier 
rare flowers thalf fringe it. Tho melo¬ 
dious ripple of the stream mingles 
faintly with the sweet glee of Abel lu 
he welcomes, with a glad shout, the 
rotumin^ steps of his ployiuatu. Sweet 
and placid picture I 

Now, tho creeping shades of evening, 
end the dews spangling oach leaf ujid 
blossom, warn the sacred gri)U[i that it 
is time to prepare for slumber. I’iii- 
lomel commences her vesperian hymn, 
and Adam, the baby sri/f in his bosom, 
ofFers up Lin accustomed sacrifice of 
prayer and adoration to tlic Pre.server 
of bis happLuess, the bestower of his 
wife and babes. That radiant band i.f 
angels, wbo have been bonding with 
looks of Itfve and admiration over tbe 
scene, now, era their immortal evea 
vanish from among tho myri.id-i of 
silver stara, pronounce afei'venl Amen. 

Let not foraiuouieut be faarbuuivd 
the idea that my friend, the man w ho 
nurses the baby, is nii effumiu.itc i.r 
weak-minded individual! Not NoJuog 
could bo f&tbor fixim the truth. I 'i 
uified in appearauco* is he, ol poitly 
and courteous mien, in toatoH refined, 
and, withal, with a wercuntile reputa¬ 
tion that speaks well on ’Change. 

*Miaa Bremer aflirms that at no othn- 
time does a gentleman appear to sudi 
advantage us when presiding patriarch- 
ally in the bosom of lu-i family. Certiou 
It is, that a large i^jj.^rity of the mora 
fascinating gcntleineu one uu'ct.i in 
society, aro men of family. The nan 
who reserves bis sour moods for home 
—^who boai‘ds up the sideon, which he 
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dared not wreaik on atrangera, for the 
domestic cirde-^who slanqis the front 
door till the whole house quivers ~ 
who snatches off his beaver, and tears 
off his coat with a growl, and bounces 
into the room with a sharp snarl—^who 
tosses poor Pussy off her comfortable 
cushion for sheer spite, and kicks Ponto 
till he fairly yells with nain; but, oh! 
oh I especially the man who never nurses' 
the baby, is prepared to perpetrate any 
enormity whatever, and should be 
banished, with hue and cry, from the 
society of humanised' beings. 'Hark 
him well; he is ripe for "treason, 
stratagems, and spoils; let no such 
man be trusted." • 

Therefore, dl hul to my friend 1 the 
man who nurses the baby, and does it, 
too, with such irresistible deganoe t may 
he continue to flourish, until his crown 
blossoms like the almond tree. Much 
astonished will he be, in sooth, when, 
seizing on his favoiuite paper, he finds 
himself and his modest merits immor* 
talised in its delightful columns. But 
let him not bluw, for ripht fortunate 
may he esteem himself, if, during the 
progress of life he earn no less honour¬ 
able cognomen than this^ tAe Jfan who 
nwees the Baby/ A. B. 

^ THE CANART BIRD. 

Tex Canary birds now kept and reared 
throughout the whole of Europe were 
originally natives of the Canary Islands. 
There they are still found in pleasant 
valleys, and on the delightful badks 
of sparkling rills and si^l streams. 
But for some two hundred years they 
have been bred in Europe. 

About the beginning of thef sixteenth 
century a ship was wrecked on the 
coast of Italy, which, in addition to 
merchandise, had a multitude of cana¬ 
ries on board. These birds, thus 
obtaining their liberty, flew to tlfb 
Island of Elba, the nearest land. There 
they found a propitious olimato, and 
multiplied very rapidly. Had not man 
interposed, by hunting them for cage 
birda, until they were entirely extir¬ 
pated, they would probably have 
naturalised themselves there. 

In Italy wore found the first tsme 


oanaries, and there they arestill raisedin 
vast numbers. Within the last hundred 
years they were so uncommon and 
expensive, that only princes and people 
of great wealth could keep them. But 
at the present day these birds are raised 
in all our cities, and most of the towns, 
and sold at moderate prices. 

In its native island the plumage of 
the canary bird is said to be more 
beautiful than that of our tame ones; 
but ita song is less melodious and 
varied, consisting of fewer notes, and 
uttered at longer intervals. The original 
colour of this bird in its '(rild state^was 
grey, merging into green beneath; but 
by domestication and climate it has 
been so cbangod that canaries may now 
be seen of almost every hue. 

Most commonly.they ai'e of some 
shade of yellow ; but some are grey, 
others white; some ore reddish brown, 
or chestnut-coloured, others are beauti¬ 
fully shaded with ^en. These are the 
prevailing colours, out they are blended 
m various combinations, and tlus pre¬ 
sent every degree of shade. Those the 
most prized exhibit' most marked and 
TMuliffly these various shades 

The one most generally admired, at 
present, is yellpw, or white upon its 
body, and ox a dun, yellow colour on 
the wihgi^ head, and tail. Next in 
degree of beauty is that which is of a 
golden yellow, with black, blue, or 
blackish-grey head, and*'similar wings 
and' tail There are also gray ones, with 
yellow heads, or with a ring about the 
neok; and white ones with ^^ellow 
breast^ and white head and tsH. Those 
whibh are mere irregularly marked arc 
Idas esteemed. ' 

^e canary bird is five inches in 
length, of which the tail comprises two 
inches and a«quarter. Sometimes the 
fbmale is not easily distinguished frpm 
the male; but the latter has generally 
deeper and'brighter'Colours, the head 
is rather thicker, the body is more 
elendea throughout, and the temples 
and spaoeMaroundthe eyes are always of 
a brighter yeUow than the rest of the 
body. 

In selecting a bird, those are beat 
whioh stand upright on the perch. 
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appear bold, and lively, and are not 
f^htened at eTery noise they hear, or 
ev^thiug they see. If its eyes are 
brignt and cheerful, it is a sign of 
health; but if it keeps ita head under 
the wing, it ia drooping and sickly. 

Ito song should also be particularly 
noticed, for there ia much ^fference in 
this leapect. But as it often dmenda 
on tlie peculiar taste of the purchaser, 
no directions can be given for ita appli¬ 
cation. In respect to the notes of these 
birds, there is much diiSfereuoe. Some 
of them have veiy fine notes; but if 
the song is 'not fine they can be edu¬ 
cated, by beaag placed with another, 
which is a good singer. 

They catch the tones of other kindred 
songsters with comnderable facility; 
hence, among the best singers there is 
a material (hfiereno'e in the song, which 
depends mainly on the bird with which 
they have been educated. In some 
countries the nightingale is employed 
as a master musician to a whole flock 
of canaries; and it is this which gives 
soino foreign birds a different tone of 
Toico from those bred in this oonniry. 

In toiiching the canary bird to sing , it 
is usual to take him from bis com¬ 
rades, and place him in a cage alone. 
This is covered with tf oloth, when a 
short, simple air is whistled to him, or 
played on a flute, or a small ors^ In 
this manner, by repeating the tone five 
or six times each qay, e8pe<dBlly moni¬ 
es and evemngs, he wUl learn to sing 
it. But it will frequently require five 
or six months before he will retain 
whole tune. 

Canary birds sometimei hatch th^ 
young every month in the year; but 
more commonly th^ breed only in the 
spring, summer, and fall months. After 
the young birds are h^ched tbe old 
ones ai'e fed with soft food, such as cab¬ 
bage, lettuce, chickweed; also with eggs 
boiled hud, and ipinced very fine with 
some dried roll, or bread containing no 
salt^ which has been soaked iiL water, 
and Uie water pressed put ^^e-seed, 
or the seed of uie turnip, is much used 
for their fbod. ' 

_ Up to the* twelfth day the young 
birda remain almost nakec^ and require 


to be covered by the female but after 
the thirteenth they will feed them¬ 
selves. Whlbn they are a month old 
they may be removed from the breeding 
«»««• 

It ia a curious feet that^ when two 
females are with one male in tho hhuio 
cage, and one female dies, tho other, if 
she has not already sat, will hatch tho 
eggs laid by her oo-mato, and rear the 
young aa her own. 


raESSRVASlION OF SIGHT. 
Tate oars of yotar Byee .—Most people 
may preserve good sight through their 
whole Uvea byjiaking care of it; and 
-yet moat people forfeit it by neglecting 
it. Among the rules for keeping thu 
eyes sound and healthy the following 
are some of the moat important:— 
Avoid glaring lights; avoid abru])t, 
violent tranritions from light to dark¬ 
ness, and from heat to cold, and rice 
versa ; keep the eyes cleui; wash them 
with lukewarm water. According to 
the old English proverb, “ fasting spit¬ 
tle ia good for sore eyes." Most ani- 
smls heal their wounds by licking them 
with their tongues, for the saliva has 
great healing virtues; therefore, if you 
Buffbr frwm irritation of the eyen, 
moisten your finger with your saliva, 
and applj^it genUy to the eyes. But 
do not rub or press your eyes at 
aU roughly unless you wish to iujiure 
them. ^Never allow dust or hairs to 
remain in your eves; but if they get in, 
fill the eyes with lukewarm water, so 
as to set tho encumbrance afloat, and 
^tly draw yom fingers aoross the eyes 
in the diwetion of the nose, until the 
offending substdneep slip out at the 
comers. Don’t put poidticcs over your 
eyes, lest in attempting thus to draw 
out the inflammatory dueases/you draw 
out ^es and alL In order to preserve 
vour eyesight preserve your general 
health by air, exercise, and temperance, 
and medicine when you require it. 
Aocustom your eyea. to moderate and 
varied exercise, but never strain them 
by too long persevering over a work 
which they are weary of. Weak eyes 
are more benefited by a green shade, 
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or blue or green epeotadee, or railway 
gogglea (made of wire gauze) than by 
thick bandages. Avoid reading amafl 
print after dinner, eapedally if your 
dinner has been rather of the epicurean 
order. And d6 not read much by can¬ 
dle-light, nor sew bkek clothes, &o. 
As candles are apt to flare and produce 
an undulating glares use a ground glass 
or oiled paper lamp instead. Avoid 
exposing your eyes to an artifleud 
draught of air. Don’t roast your eyes 
by sitting too much before a blight 
fire. If your usual,position exposes 
one eye more than another to a glafw of. 
light, protect the exposed eye oy a 
green shade. Use double ^e-glassee 
when you reciuire them, rawer than 
ringlo eye-glasses, or even spectacles, 
and take care that their focus predsely 
suits your own. Cheose apartments 
that are well and evenly lighted. Ac¬ 
custom your eyes to the natural influ¬ 
ence of the atmosphere and solar light; 
those who live in dark and dose rooms 
will produce a morbid weakness of the 
optic nerves. Beware of strong reflect^ 
liglits, especially those from white 
walls, ohalk roolu, &o., for white hardly 
absorbs any ray, whereas the other 
colours absorb many. Accustom your 
eyes to view varied objects at near and 
r^ote distances, as by thk means you 
will preserve their fi'ee play and flexi¬ 
bility ; whereas if you diibct your! 
sight too exclusively to near objects ! 
you will become near-sighted, and wee 
versa. Let the coloured papers of your 
rooms be rather mild and soft than 
brilliant or garish. View ol^ects in 
oblique lights BO as to avoid their direct 
I'ofleotions, which often daezle the eyes. | 
The best colour for speotaoies is pde 
blue. Do not let a'glaring light fall on 
the paper while you r^ or write. 
Keep the eyes oool by temperunoe, and 
the feet warm by exercise. When thp 
eyes are' simply weak, a tonic wash, 
such os alum-water, or green tea and 
brandy-water, is beneficial. When 
irritable, use weak goulard water, and 
produce defluxioii &om the nose by 
taking snuffs. * 


THE BEGIGAH. 

A BBOOAB through the world am I— 
From place to place I wander by. 

Fill up my pil^im’s scrip for me, 

For Christ's sweet sake am charity 1 

A little of thy steadfastness, 

Bounded with leafy groceness, 

Old oak, give me,— 

That the world’s blasts may round me 
blow. 

And I yield gently to andfiro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unmoved be. 

Some of thy stern, unyidding might, 
Enduring stiU through day and nigh^, 
Bude tempest-shock and withei'ing 
blight— 

That I may keep at bay 
The changeful April sky of change 
And the strong tide of circumstance— 
Give me, old granite gray. 

Some of thy moumfulncas serene— 
Some of thy never-dying green, 

Put in tills scrip of miuc,— 

That griefs may fall like snow-Jakes, 
lig^t. 

And deck me in a robe of wLl!o, 

Beady to be an angel bright,— 

0 Bwebtly-monvnful pine. 

A little of thy merriment. 

Of thy spaikling, light content. 

Give me, my cheerful brook,— 

That I may still be full of glee 
And gladaomeneaai, where’er I b:‘, 
Tlfbugh fickle fate hath prisoned mo 
In some neglected nook. 

Ye have been very kind and good 
To me since JL’ve been in the wood; 

Ye have gone nigh to fill my heori; 
Bat good bye, kind friends, every ims, 
Tv€ £ur to go ere set of suu; 

Of all goog things 1 would have 
part. 

The day was high ero 1 could st^rt. 
And so my journey’s^scarcc begun. 

Heaven help me! how could I forget 
To beg^of weei, dear violet I 
Some off thy modesty. 

That flowers here u weQf unseen, 

As if before the world thou dst been, 

0 give, to strengthen me I 

J. R. LoWELIb 

\ 
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another interview with I 
DB. MUSPRATT. I 

Hn. Mubfratt’b Dictionary of Cbe> j 
iiiUt[y> applied to arts and manu¬ 
factures, appears in monthly shilling 
parts. W'hatever is discussed is dtf- 
cursed with I'omtirkable completeness, 
the rationale of each process Lj very 
clearly given, end there is no stift of 
well-executed illustrativo woodcuts. Dr. 
Mu;4pratt proposes to himself that tbo 
seeker of lufurmalion upon any subject 
iucl tided in the plan of his dictionary 
shall find in the work whatever he may 
eliance to loo^ for ; and wo have no 
doubt that h* will so carry out his 
]>lan as to produce a book of standard 
value to the cUoiuist and manufacturer! 

Thiit it is at the same time not 
without much interest even to the 
general reader who looks int» it for in* 
j'ltrmatiou, we may show by quoting 
.scvei-id brief and interesting passages. 

Ai.coiioi., &c .—^Tlil operations of a 
I'.t.^lillei'y lelalu tt* tho extraction of the* 
.dcoliol from \ariou3 sorts of grain, 
VVlicat, oivts barley, rye, Indian corn, 
nco, and other i>f the granuu», whether 
hi tho raw or in the malted state, os 
well as the juices of fruits, sugaruono, 
beetroot, potatos, corAits, and even 
some of the grasses, and maaj% other 
vegetable and natural substances, evisco- 
rate certain elements which, by peculiar 
processes, yiehl alcohol. Distillation 
is invariably one of these operatioi)B; 
but it is preceded by others wliich dhOTer 
according to the luturo of the ingre¬ 
dient') emplov ed. Those liquors uni¬ 
versally known and abused, such os 
irhiskey, hoUands, gin, lirandy, mm, 
spirit of wine, and cordials of various 
kmdd,_all contain alcohol, which iiasses 
o^er in the process distillation. 
Eiitish brandy, Diitiah gin, whiskey, 
or rum, are produced from com; 
Fivnch brandy, from wine; West 
lu'ujL rum, from'sugar or molssses. 
The different qualities of these 
various liquids depend partlv du the 
oeutesimal amoant of alcohol7partly on 
the berries^ herbs, and seeds with wmch 
they arc flavouivd, partly on their mode 
of manufacture, and lastly, on the 
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matters whence they are derived. In 
every case, however, the substance 
BUtfenng thetprocess of distillation u a 
sweet liquid, bub tho means whereby 
the saccharine material is instituted 
vary with oiroumstanoes. Tho extmot 
produced from grain is converte<l into 
a kind of beer Mforo being distilled. 
The fomented liquor, modified iu a 
partSoular w^, forms beer at the 
oreweiy; whilst in the distillery it is 
known under the name of wash, and is 
tiu(t liquid which undergoes, subso- 
ouent^, tho prooess of disbiUution. * * 
From boientino inquiries, the distillers 
and rectifiers of spirituous liquors have 
gathered a rich harvest of cxiwrionoe, 
UBasmiich as timy have been ruiide 
better acquainted with tho nature of 
their operations, and more qualified to 
procure artifloiaily any-boverngo almost 
Instantaneously. But nuny of this 
class, much to tho detriment of their 
business oharnotor, pass by chemistry 
entirely ; the oonsequonco of which is, 
that in tho fabrication of artificial 
liquors a most absurd course is o^on 
adopted, and mixturos used iu fuvnur 
of which there is neither tho evidence 
of reason nor of common sense. 

Bkbh .—A malt llijuor of any kind, ora 
spirituous liquor toodn from tiny fiirina- 
ceous prain, but generally from barhy, 
which IS first malted and ground, aud its 
fermentable substance extracted by hot 
water. This extract or infusiou is 
evaporated by boiling in caldrouH, and 
bora, or some other plant of an agree¬ 
able bitterness, added. The liquor is 
then allowed to feroumt iu vati. It is 
of different degrees of strength, and is 
denominated small beer, ale, porter, 
brown stoflt,&o.,,accordiug to the quan¬ 
tity and nature of its IngredieuUi. Beer 
is a name given ia-Ameiica to ferment¬ 
ing liquors made of various other ma¬ 
terials ; and when a decoction of the 
rdota of plants forms part of the com¬ 
position, it is called spring beer, from 
the season iu which it is u^e. There 
is also root beer. In Britain, the teiiu 
beer is applied in the same way to fer¬ 
mented (liquors* made from gi)>;.'cr, 
spruce, and molasses, as well t" that 
procured from uuilt and ho;>8. Iu the 
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time of Taoitafi^ whoM treatise on .tt|e 
manners of the Ocafmaas wes imiteii 
about theiend of lAm first Oeatury of 
the Christisa beer ems their oom* 
mon drink. Pliny motions it as being 
used in Spain, under the name of eaUa 
and ctriaj and in -Ofaol. under ,^t of 
cerenria; he then prooeeds to enplaia, 
that almost every spedes of oom has 
been used for the manufaotur6 of beer. 
In Europe it is usually made froio 
barley; in India from . rice; in the 
interior of AMoa^ serording to Ifungo 
Park, from the seeds of >the AotcM, 
spicatus,' spiked or eared uridl<hardy. 
These observations are'ootvebocKbM 
by other authors of. anriquil^.j 
the cerevisia of Pliuy'Ovidmtly tj&ei 
its name from €era, the goddess-of 
com—^lexioogrophers doubting whethSir 
it ought not to- be vnitten esrerssio. 
Plautus more minutely oalls it t^reslts 
liquor; that is, liquor used at the 
solemn feasts in honour of that goddess 
—^the harvest home; and both he and 
Columella—a famous writer on agri¬ 
culture, who flourished in the reign of 
Claudius, and whose work is therefore 
coeval with the invasion of Britain b|y 
that emperor—called tbJsliquorsjtf&i^ 
which, if traced back to its Greek orig^' 
is interpreted " drink from barley.” >, 

4 There is no department of the aris' 
and manufactures where ohemiatry has 
exerted a more decided influence than 
in brewing. In a state of soriety like 
the present, when philosophy and enter¬ 
prise travel with giant stridei^ and 
when every byanrii of teehntlogy oaUa 
aloud for sdentifio aid,.egEaot tl^j> 
retioal information oSnnot be too widsfy 
diflyued. NotiKthstanding ths' ^ts; 
Bayin|; which haa exiatsd frofli time)hsa^; 
memorial, that any old womaapi'-.san' 
brew, it ia worthy oi remark tiiat ivf 
old women, ev<m in literatii^ sra ohe* 
mista^ fewer ehsmlsta are ImsweM^ and, 
fewer atlU are the brewers ^ho, by 
attention to ohemioal ti«]Ui|;auaarion, 
have been able to increase the quantl^ 

' of the useful extract from mal^ and to 
rtjaob errora, both in theory and 
in praetioe, that evmtually reduce the 
labour of the old-woman brewer to fu¬ 
tility and loan 


' Mkogf opemrive brewers, in some of 
the lar^t'town establirixment^ even 
now i^miue and despise the idea of 
ohemistry being in ray way connected 
with the artof brewizi^ Suclr ignorant 
prejudices only perpet^tq bigotry, and 
cause ah enormous waste of property; 
the^progress of useful ooft is impeded; 
rad .its momoters are ungeneroiiely 
ma]||aed by a.sjurit wbidh miows nci 
;4he'limited range of its own capacity. 

W 4 Tsa.^—^Perhaps nothing in nature 
Is morh '^liable in obaraoter than this 
appuratfy simple fluid, which is not 
the 0^0 pura which it seem^ and 
which mas^ believe it to be, but a 
.heterogeneous minture of' alkaline oud 
hieihQic acids, gases, rad ooca- 
rioliBlly ^lOven animal and vegetable 
matter, some bring hrid in chemical 
union, rad others in mechanical sub* 
pension. Pure water, or pxide qjfJiiiKfro- 
pen, is attainable only by art. 

Hofo—The medicinu properties of 
hojM arenumarodk. The odorous ema- 
natiops arisinh' from them possess 
msrrad narcj^' properties. Heuoe a 
pillow; jgjf t|is.,cones, has often been pre¬ 
scribed W. promote sleeps in cases 
wjhttre ilm administration , ox opium 
Could not be effected, or would have 
bm objecti^ble. Both infusion and 
tincturo of hops are mild and agroeable 
aromatio tomo<^ They sometimes maui- 
fiMt diuretici, or, when the skin is kept 
warm, .sadoilflo qualities. Their s^ 
datfve, sorariflo, rira anodyne proper¬ 
ties are yriy upeertrip. • 

. .The;editor docs not attach much 
imporiaboe ^ the assertion tibat hops 
aranaracric^ rad that their influmijee 
imtm tiie fra^e is wonderful, et^teoial]^, 
irasn they ue used in pillo;^ a* he 
oori^ders that the imagination; pays .a 
most ip^rtrat part in all aurii matters 
—spirit fapping table turning ri 
fMes^ 

' Thepropertiea of hops in brewing are 
important, but may be g^ven in a few 
.worda 

, All the medical qualitieB im-fe sope 
degree exited by.tae J^ump In wblrii 
thiy are employriL xwndef the 

beer more cordial and 

the bitter priimiple c^reroomes the dis- 
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agTMable sweetness arising from tho 
malf, and whioli, if unneutralised, 
might offisnriTe, if not it^urious, to 
persons having weak digestive organs. 

Laoooks or Tuboadt.— They are 
unique in Europe, if npt in the world; 
and their produce has become an artiole 
of equal importance to Great Britain as 
an import^ and to Tuscany aa to export. 
They areaprwul overasurmoe ofSO miles, 
and exhibit, ftrom the diatancs^ columns 
of vapour, more or leas according to the 
season of the year and state of me wea* 
ther, which rise in large volumes among 
the recesses of the mountains. « 

As one apgroocUes tiie logons, the 
earth seems to pour out boilmg water, 
as If from volcanoes of varioua shws; in 
a variety of soil, bni principally of 
chalk and sand. The heat in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity is intoletab^'hnd one 
is drenched by Ihe vapour, vdrioh 3m- 
pregnates the atmosphere with a strong 
and somewhat sulphuroua smell.’ The 
whole scene is one of terrible vMenco* 
andconfhuon—^the noisy outbrealc of the 
boiling stream; the rugged ^and agi¬ 
tated surface; the volumes of steam; 
the impregnated atmosphere; the msh 
of watws among bleak ana solitaiy 
mountains. 

The ground, which bums and shakes 
beneath the feet, is covered with beau- 
tifhl orystaluBations of auljhur, &e. 
The character beneath the stnrfiioe of 
Monte CerboU is that of a black mar], 
striated with carbonate of lime, giqing 
it, at a short distance, the appearance of: 
variegated marble. Formerly the pbaw 
was regarded by the rustios as the 
entrance of hell, a sup|ratition de¬ 
rived, no doubt, from very ancient 
times; for tlw piindpal of the lagjcons, 
and the neighbouring volcano, wtill 
bear the name of Monte CerboIi-—Af out. 
Cerheri. The peasantry never paa^ 
by the spot without terror, counting 
their be^s and im plftr iiMp the pro¬ 
tection of the-rit]^ 

^Pie legoons have been hronght into 
Hkor presmt profitable aoth^ilrithin a 
very nw Veaxsi Scattered over mi,m:- 
tensive costrick they have become *the 
piqpeeiy of Count Larderd, to whom 
sie a eource of wmI^ more. 


valuable, perhaps, and oertaiulv less 
oapriciotts, than ady mine of silver that 
Jlexioo or Para possesses. 

That tiiese lagoons, so valuable to the 
. pn^rietor and to o^er nations, in the 
oommerdel importance of their produo- 
tiona^ shonld- We been permitted to 
diadiiuge their enormous yield of bo- 
lado add unheeded into the atmo- 
spherSK ^t they riioald have been so 
ftwil^ently viaitM by sedentifiq men, 
tohone of whom, for ages at least, did 
the though^ ooour that they oontaiued 
in thqpa mines of wealth, is a curious 
|dienomeuon: nor is it less remarkable^ 
that it was left for a man whose name 
and occupation ore wholly dissociated 
.from soirace to* convert Aese fugitive 
vapours indirectly into gold, by pro- 
ee a a s B which, though simple, are never 
thelese eminently dhemiod. 

BnaAS.—Nations from tiie earliest 


periods^ as they ap|^roaohed oivilisation, 
Wame, asitwere,in8tinotivelyawareof 
the necessity of l^vidittg a more certain 
means of satisMngthe cravings of appe¬ 
tite than the ohase oould afibrd ; hence 
the introdaotlon of ajmoulture has been 
one of the most eWtual of human 
means to bring about that oonversion 
from baibarism inherent in man, when 
left only to batten on a moor. This 
art ie one of the conditions imposed 
upon man in consequence of his foil; 

d it oemtinues to be the mainstay of 
nan existence. It is observed that 
of all the materiel interests influencing 
humanity; ihers is none which so com¬ 
pletely sud tyrannically fetters the in¬ 
dividual as the core for his daily bread; 
and though this great feature is evinced 
diffnent pmuita in life, yet those, 
ltte**so fiiany’ tributary streWs and 
livnlet^ are oontinually meandering till 
they tarmuaite In the all-absorWg 
ooean of agriculture; which is the sou! 
of aQ ,the other hnnehes of industry in¬ 
dented in modem agesii without it, 
none otbwr can stand. It is that art on 
which a thousand nuUioni of men ore 


dependent for their very life; in tho 
psoseoution of whidh about mne-tontha 
of the fixed c^tal of civilised nations 
are embarked; and upon which more 
than two hundred millions of human 
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beings expend their'diurnal labour; the 
parent and forerunner of all thd other 
arts. In every clime, theb, at every 
epool^ the ihvestigation of Ihe princi¬ 
ples on which the rational practioe of 
this art is founded ought to have com¬ 
manded the attentioa of the greatest 
minds; and to no other olgeot could 
they have been more beneficially di* 
rected. 

Is it not strange that those engaged 
in the cultivation of the land are, as a 
body, amongst the moat iinscientifio in 
the industrial pursuits of ancient and 
modem times ? A paramount obstacle 
to Boieiitific agriculture in the farmer is 
the great difficulty whidx the solution 
of natural science always presents t& 
the investigator; and as nature^s opera¬ 
tions lie at the foundation of agricul¬ 
ture, the philosopher can, in numerous 
instances, go no further in offering on 
explanation than the humble husband¬ 
man. 

Bakoto Powder. — Bicarbonate of 
soda and tartoiac acid, mixed in equal 
proportions, are other Bubsti|iuteB for 
yeast. The result of their action is tho 
ftauie as the preceding; instead of chlo¬ 
ride of sodium, however, tartrate of 
soda is formed. This mixture of bioar- 
bonatc of soda and tortario acid is re- 
taiiod by druggists under the name 
" baking xiowder." In prepmng a 
(lough with this compoui^ it is 
(diorougldy mixed with the flour by 
ugitatKm uml sifting; the usual quan¬ 
tity of water is then added, and the 
whole quickly stirred and mixed up. 
into the form of the loaf; os soon &b 
the water comes in contact with the 
flour with which the mixture Jias been 
iuoorporatod carbonaio ittiid is liberated, 
on account of the obemioal action con¬ 
sequent Upon the solution, in making 
this kind of dough the hands cannot be 
conveniently used in the usual way, a^ 
the moist flour adheres to them ;,and 
thereforo a • mechanical agitator, or 
wooden s^Kitula is employed; and uhen 
the mass has acquired auffioient con¬ 
sistency, without any lumps of dry I 
flour beiug allowed t (7 reiuaiif, it is 
shaped, put into the moulds or other¬ 
wise^ and baked as speedily as possible. 


About a teaspoonful <of jthe baking 
powder is sufficient for each pound of 
flour. 

Fakoy Biboutt Bakino.— Thisbronch, 
.which was heretofore confined to retail 
confectioners, has latterly acquired an 
importance entitling it to bo ranked 
among the minor staple commodities of 
the kingdom ; for not only does the 
home demand absorb thousands of tons 
weight annually, but large quantities 
aare exported to the colonies and foreign, 
countries. This change, like many 
others of modem date, h^ been lltought 
iAbout by means of the mannfaoturing 
lystem: which, by its subdivision of la¬ 
bour, ^e skilful ai^ptation of machinery, 
and ei^bilitiesof production on an ex¬ 
tended Scale, has so diminishod iho cpst 
as to place within reach of the million 
what was till of late years a luxury for 
the opulent. The production of fancy 
biscuits on the large scale mentioned 
is confined to some half dozen localities*. 

In this department one is struck with 
the variety of form and names of the 
products. So numerous are these thac 
no fewer than sixty sorts are made, all 
reputed to be different; and what is 
most singular, every new kind seems 
for a season to take the place of its pre¬ 
decessors. Thisf if it augurs nothing 
else, at least indicated a love of novelty, 
which the trade tampers with to a vast 
extent, for laige sums are yearly ex¬ 
pended in procuring desigas, as well in 
the form as in' the manner in which the 
the biscuits are presented {o the public. 

BuitKB.—^T hough butter may be con- 
ridered as one of &e most common of 
all ordinary things, yet the ancients 
wem nearly, if not cntdroly, ignorant of 
its existence. The older translators of 
Hel^w seemed to think that they hod 
met with it m Scripture, bat most 
‘modem Bibliotu oriticB agree that what 
was formerly interpreted butter signi¬ 
fied milk or cream, more proporly, 
sour thick milk. The word refen^ to 
plainly oUudin to a liquid, as it appears 
that the* substance meant was for 
wa»biug the foot, and it was ito- 
bib^, and had an intoxicating influence. 
It is well known tiiat mares’ milk, when 
soar, has a similar effect. 
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REFRANGIBILITY OF 
LIGHT.—you hold your finger in a 
{lerpendicular direction very near your 
eye, tliat is to say, at the distance of a 
fe^ inches at most, and look at a candle 
in such a manner that the edge of your 
huger shall appear to bo very near the 
dame, you will aee'tho border of the 
Qtime coloured red. If you then move 
tho edge ofjpour finger before the flame, 
s.> 08 to suffer only the other border of 
it to be scon, this border will appear 
tilled with blue, while the edge of your 
Huger will ho coloured red. If the same 
•'xperiment be tried with an opnq^ 
body surrounded by aluminous medium, 
such, for exaniplo, as the upright bar of 
a satdi window, the colours will appear 
in a contrary order. When a thresta of 
light only rerauns between your finger 
iiud the bar, the edge of your finger 
be tinged red, and the e^e next the bar 
will be bordered with blue; but yrhfox 
you bring the edge of your finger near 
I lie second edge of the bar, so that it 
oliall bo eutiiuly concealed, this second 
••ilgc will Ijo tinged red, and the edge 
nC the finger TV'onld doubtless appoar to 
!».- coloured blue, were it iiossibio that 
'l.isdark colour could be seen in an 
':i>;>curc oml brown ground. 

MIND YOUft OWN BDSl- 
NlCisS.—To tell a man to his.&oe to 
iiiluil his own business, would ne oonai- 
>loi-cd about cq^ual to knodking hiti 
I town. And yet it is one of the simplest 
rules of right conduct, and the most 
■■isuful that ituiukind can adopt in tudu: 
'utercourse with each other. 'Hiero is a 
,:i'eat deal of the Paul Pry spirit in the 
imman heart, or wonderful mquisitive- 
u(^ in regard to the'personal and 
private affairs of friends and neigh¬ 
bours. Ibis spirit makes more muichief 
m tho community than almost any other 
cause, and creates mofc malice, envy, 
: nd jealousy, thau can bo overcome in a 
century. Let every man mind his own 
business, and thtre will not bo half the 
trouble in tho world that, thfere is at 
inesent. 

FLIES*— k. fly lays* four times 
luring the summer, each time eighty 
eggs, which makes 820; half of these 
tre supposed to be females, so that eacb 


of the four broods produces 40.— 1 . 
First eight, or the 40 females of the first 
brood, also lay four times in tho courft 
of the summer, which makes 12,800; 
the first eight of these, or 1,600 femaleif 
three times, 384,000; the second eight 
twice, 250,000; the third and fourth 
eight, at least once each, 230,000.-2. 
The second eight, or the 40 females of 
the second brood, lay three times, the 
produce of which is 9,600; one-sixth of 
thtse, or 1,600 females, three times, 
384,000; the second sixth ewiee, 
256,000; the third six once, 123,000. 
—8. The third eight, or the 40 fomides 
of the third brood, lay twice, and pro¬ 
duce 6,400; one-fourih of these, or 
1,600 females, lay twioo more, 250,000. 
—4. The fourth eight, or 40 females of 
the fourth brood, once, 2,200; half of 
these, or 1,600 femaloH, at least once^ 
128,000.—Total produce of a single fly 
in one summer: 2,080,3201 

BREVITY.—We must impress 
upon our correspondents genonally the 
importance of brevity in tlicir commu¬ 
nications. A long letter, cuntaining 
frequent repetitions of the same sulijco^ 
however good the purport may be, is 
often laid aside, from want of leisure to 
examine and simplify the details. 
Brevity is not only the soul of wit, but 
it is tho hinge of biKsiuchs, and an indis¬ 
pensable requisite in letter-writing. 
None valued this <|iiality more highly 
than Dr. Abcmethy, who could also 
appreciate it in another, as the following 
anecdote proves:—A woman, having 
burnt her hand, called ut his oiBce. 
Showing him 'her hand, she said — “A 
bum.” “A poultice,” quietly answered 
the learned doctor. The next <lay the 
woman ^eturi^d and said—“Rutter.*' 
** Continue the poultice.” In a week, 
she mode her last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to three taour>8yllablea: 
—“Well; your fueT “Nothing 1“ 
'said the pleased physician; “ you are 
the most sensible woman I ever saw I” 
HINTS TO MOTHERS.—1/ you 
wish to cultivate a gossiping, medillms^ 
censorious spirit in your childnjii, 
sure when they come home from ch nroh, 
a visit, or any other place where you do 
not accompany them, to plj t hem with, 
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TIC PUBPOSEa —The value of ooke 
for geuerfl use in private houses is 
comparatively little known. When once 
introduced, and the proper manner of 
usmg it is understood, this kind of fhel 
becomes almost indispensable. The 
best kinds of Newcastle coal, to be kept 
burning, require attention and firequent 
applications of the poker. A ooke fir% 
with the addition of a little small ooa^ 
which, in any other way, would be 
scarcely consumable, being projwly 
made, will bum for hours without 
further attention or trouble, and at one* 
third less cost than a fire sustained by 
coal onlv. Jn the kitchen, ooke is also 
very vaiuams. It makes the clearest 
fire for broiling, and a capital one for 
roasting. In all cases, the ooke f^ould 
be bi'oken tolerably small. 

COLOURS IN LADIES’ 
DRESS. — Inooug^iy, may be fre* 
queutly observed in adoption of 
colours without refe|enise to their so* 
cordanee with the ooniplexion or stature 
of the wearer. We continually see a 
light blue bonnet and flowers sui'round* 
ing a sallow cauntenonce, or a pink 
opposed to one of a glowing red; a pale 
complexion associate with canary or i 
lemon yellow, or one of delicate red and 
white rendered almost colourless by the 
vicinity of deep red. Now, i( the lady 
with the giowiug red complexion had 
worn a transparent white bonnet, at if 
the lady with the glowing red com¬ 
plexion had lowered it by meaq|f of a 
bonnet of a deeper red colour—if the 
pale lady had improved the cadaverous 
hue of her countenance byiasuirouiiding 
it with pale green, which, by contrast, 
would have sufiused with a delicate pink 
hue; or had the face 

" Whose red and white • 

kature'e own sweet andounning handlold on," 

been arrayed in a ligfit blue, or light 
g:mn, or in a transparent white bonnet, 
with blue or pink ^wers on tbe inside, 
how different, * and how much more 
agreeably would have bem the impres* 
mn of the spectator 1 How frequently, 
i^jain, do wq«ee the dimensions of a tali 
and e/mJbonfbint ^nre magnifieil to 
almost Brobdignagian proportions by a 
white dress, or a suall woman redu^ 


to Lilliputian ^ W a blaok dress I 
Now, as the optical e&ct of white is to 
enlai^a ohjeoto, and that of blaok to 
diminish them, if the largo woman had 
been dressed in blaok, and the small 
woman in white, the apparent nise 
each would have approached the oi*di- 
nary staton^ and the former would not 
have appeared a giantess, or the latter a 
dwarf. 

TO MAKE COURT FLAIS- 
TER.—Procure a snail frame, that of 
an dd schobl sixpenny-slate will suOice, 
stmin tightly over it, in every direction, 
a piece of black silk. Prepare a sue, by 
disaolving thirty groinH, by weight, of 
the best small shred isinglaHs, in six 
drachms, by fliessure, of common gin. 
Bet this on the hob in a tea cup, covered 
over, to acquire beat. When the isin¬ 
glass Is quite dissolved add gradually 
thirty, drops of Friars’ balsam (com¬ 
pound tinctnre of bensoin), occasionally 
stirring the fluid or sise on every ad¬ 
dition, with a strip of glass, or the small 
end of an ivory spoon. Then take a 
broad, flat, camel-hair pencil, siidi as is 
used for the first wash of the sky in 
water-colour drawings, and cover the silk 
with a coating of the fluid; then lot ic 
dry in a worm room. Repeat the coat¬ 
ing OB often as the silk shall become 
dry, and till the surface appears quite 
glossy. If the sise shall to found in* 
sufficiefit to finish the process, more 
must be prepared; eight to twdve ap- 
{iioations of the fluid, according to the 
texturo of the silk, will be required. 
Should the sise become too thick, a few 
drops more gin may be added. 

THE PRODUCTION OF 
VALUABLE MATTER FROM THE 
MOST ^WORTHLESS MATERIALS. 
—-Instances of ihiA nature are constantly 
occurring. The dcins used by the gold, 
beaters are produced from we oflal of 
animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle 
and other horny refuse, are emi>loyeti in 
tfan {woduction of the prussiatc of pot¬ 
ash—that beautiful yellow crystiilliHed 
ult which is exhibits in the shops of 
some of our chemists. The worn-out 
saucepans and tin-ware of our kitchens, 
when beyond the reach of tbe tinker's 
art, an not utterly worthless. We 
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sometimes meet darts, loaded with old 
tin kettles and iron 6oal<Boattle% tra> 
reraing onr street. These have not jet 
completed their useful couise. The less 
corroded parts twe out into strips, 
pundied mth small holes, and varnished 
with a coarse bhu^ varnish, for the use 
of the trunkmaker who protects the 
edges and angles of his boxes with them. 
The remainder are conveyed to the, 
manu&icturing chemists in the out¬ 
skirts of the town, who employ them, in 
conjunction with pyroligneous acid, in 
making a black dye for the use of 
cdico printers. , 

EMBLEMATIC STONES.—S. 
W.—The Jew£i^ or tbs Months.— 
In Poland, according to S, superstitious 
belief, each fuonth of the year is under 
the influence of some precious stone, 
which influence is at^hed to the 
destiny of persons born during the 
course of the montL It is, in conse¬ 
quence, customaiy amongst Mends, and 
more particularly between lovers, to 
make, on birthdays, reciprocal presents, 
consisting of some jewel ornamented 
with the tutelar stone. It is generally 
believed that this prediction of happi¬ 
ness, or rather of the future desiray, 
will be realised according to ^e wi^es 
expressed on the occasion:— 

Jhnnaty .—The stone of January is 
the Jacinth, or Garnet, which denotes 
oonstancy and fidelity in any soit of en¬ 
gagement. 

Ftbrmry .—^The Amethyst^ a preserva¬ 
tive against violent passions, a^ an as¬ 
surance of peace of mind and sincerity. 

JSFareh .—^The Bloodstone is the stone 
of oomrage and wisdom in perilous un- 
dertokings, and firmness in affeition. 

April .—The Sapphire, or Diamond, is 
the stone of ropentancej, innocenoe, and 
kindliness of disposition. 

^ May. — The Emmuld. This atone 
signifies happiness in love, and domeatio' 
fmioity. 

/«»e. — The Agate is the atone of 
long life, health, and prosperity. 

Jvly .—The Ruby, or Cornelian, de- 
aobos forgetfulness ol^ and exedij^on 
fFora,tlm vexations caused by friendship 
and love. 


Atigtut .—The Sardonyx. This stone 
denotM oopjugal felicity. 

Sqotmber. —The Chrysolite is the 
stone which preserves and cures mad¬ 
ness and des^ir. 

October .—^The Aqua-Marine, or Opal, 
signifies distress and hope. 

November.—The Topaz signifies fide¬ 
lity and friendship. 

December. — The Turquoise is tho 
stone which expresses great sureness and 
prosperity inloVe, and in all the cir- 
oumstances of life. 

PACTS ABOUT MILK. — 
Cream oannet rise through a great 
deptii of milk. If milk is therefore de- 
aii^ to retain its cream for a time, it 
should be put into a deep narrow dieh, 
and if it be desired to free it mo8tcom> 
pletely of cream, it should be poured 
into a broad, flat dish, not much ex 
ceeding one inch in depth. The evolu¬ 
tion of cream is facilitated by a rise, and 
retarded by a depression of tempera¬ 
ture. In wet and cold weather the milk 
is less rich than in dry and warm; and 
on that account more cheese is obtained 
in cold than in warm, though not in 
thnndOzy weather. Tho Fsason has its 
effects—^ihe milk in the spring is sup¬ 
posed to be best for calves, in summer 
it is best snitod^or cheese, and in an- 
tumn the butter keeping better than 
that of summer. Cdwa lefts frequently 
milked than others rive rich milk, and 
oonsequently much better. The mom- 
ing’^^milk is richer than the evening's. 
The last drawn milk of each milking, at 
all times and seasons, is richer than the 
first drawn,^hich is the poorest. 

LiV* FOR SoMETHiNci —“ Thousands 
of men," says Chalmers, “ breatho, 
movei or, live, pass off the stage 
of life, and ^ heard of no moro 
—^Why T they ^ not partake of good in 
tho world, and none were blessed by 
them; none conld point to them as the 
means of their redemption: not a line 
tiiey wrote,* not a word they ^^e, 
could be reqpUed; and so theypcriimed; 
tbeir light went out intdanenesa and 
they were not rememberiH more than 
insects, of yesterday. Will you thus 
live and die^O man immortal I 
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niNT9 ON DRESS. 

Br Mbs. A. Adxva. 

Wb b&To some waioa weatber now, anil 
witb it some pretty costumes. Full 
flounced thin clvesscs are very much 
worn. Four, five, and even six flounces 
on a skirt are very pretty, and for tbin 
material nothin'* else is seen. Some silk 
dresses are made with three or four, 
but the two \ndo flounces are still worn 
on silk. Double skirts are worn, but 
do not suit all figures; they ore elegant 
for a certa'u style of figure if made 
pro|>erly, Judgtneut is required. The 
height of a lady must be considered. 
Some douT^.; ikirta are made far too 
8]iort; thcj should be in most oases 
only ten or twelve inches from the 
bottom of tlie dress. It is ungraceful 
wiieu your skirt looks cut iii two. 
Double sku'ts for ball dresses are 
<>1 Wys looped up; sometimes oil round 
the triminiug, a little way apart^ or 
else only in front, once or twice. For 
a i>erar>u of moderate height, four 
flounces will look well, the lowor part 
of jour jacket giving the skirt the ap* 
pearance of five flounces. Light jackets 
trimmed, tm; the still all the fashion ; 
if in muslin or liico, n frill five uichoa 
deep round Iho waitii just full enough 
to sut o'isy w pretty. Frills to match 
on sleeves. They are eaw to*wash, and 
look well whtu done. Three firilla on 
the straight way of the material a little 
way apart put on your sleeves, and do 
not make 4hem too full. The Iraces 
on the jackets arc still worn Cut 
them the straight way of the material. 

For 'walking dres^, silk cloaks axu 
stiil worn, black and cefloured, to make 
a Uttle change. This summer some 
ladies arp wearing a kind of gauze 
thawl, black middle and coloured 
brrders, and a very^gi-aceful, pretty 
effect the^* have. Black lace shawls 
me much ■worn, and very elegant they* 
look. 1 know* of nothing prettier or 
more serviceable for. any Jady over the 
age of tw'enty years. For young Indies 
I should reta>ramend lace'cardmal.*;, or 
laec .ind rihLon inised, a row of wide 
black gauze ribbon and then a row of 
laev, the lace nut quite so wide as the I 


ribbon, but both the same width will 
look very well. • Have a paper juittem, 
and put jfcjur rows round and round, 
until yon make your cape the proper 
size ; pross it with a modorate worm 
iron; when finished, your ribbon and 
lace will l^th require gatUaring in 
some places. 


Tqb Value of a Gardex.—I hold 
that any farmer, who fs woi-tliy of tin- 
name, will projiaro a sm.dl ]>lot of 
ground for his wife and daughters, 
and that he will, out of love to them, 
mo^eit all they can wish or dcsiiv. Jt 
is these little things tlmt make Iiomc 
pleo-sant and happy; uud it has been 
the lack of thssc that hits driven many 
a loving heart out into the world .ind 
away from a sterile barren home. (livo 
the wife and daughters a place to i)!.int. 
tend, and rear their flowers; holp t hem 
if needs be, although it may take an 
houw Bomdtimes that is liiird to sj)iirc, 
and you will a thousand times bless 
God for so ordorJug your lumd that 
you (fid it What husband <>r fatliur, 
rugged though his nature may be, does 
not fondly linger round a honxo made 
so bright and cheerful by the fairy 
hands of his wife and daugUtciv, scat* 
tering, as it were, in his wny, the beau¬ 
ties of their little plot ? WliJit sou or 
brother over forgets bis Lomu who has 
found Ixis room daily perfumed with 
flowers which have been raised by the 
baud of a fond mother or gentle loving 
sisters, and placed there through the 
promptings of their own alFectionato 
hearts? What daughter ever forgets 
the home where she has cultivated lier 
little garden, and year after year been 
so hnpfy in j;ho blossoin-s wliich have 
been borno upon th^^ plants she lias 
watered and tended with hu< Ii pationt 
care ? Parents, brothers, sidters, the 
dear old homo—all come back to her, 
though years may huvo passed aw'ay in 
the scent or bloom of every flower. Thu 
fivinUy U seldom unhappy whose d\< ul- 
Uug is surrounded with shady ticco, 
and whose garden is gay with cultiv.itcd 
plants. Do not, then, I bi‘Si.«';h jou, 
forget tliu little flfj'Mn-;j;a:uen.—J/r. 
Pi-tefs Addrui. 
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’ BEAUTY IN MEN. 

“1 OAsr tell when a Oman’s face is 
beautiful/’ said a friend to us*the other 
day, **but 1 don’t know what you call 
a handadine man.” 

We might have feferred him to the 
popular romances of the present day for 
the description of manly beauty; but 
haring little sympathy for those perfect 
beings with expansire brows of snowy 
whiteness, oblong, drooping, deep, 
piercing blue, block, or grey ^es, finely 
chiselled featui'es, rich, wavy curls, and 
nil the minutiss of fancied perfeotien, 
we simply said we hdieve there was no 
particular standard of beauty recogniaed 
among the ladies with Reference to his 
sex, and we think that in^ so saying we 
were correct. 

“ I do not like a pretty men, 

'With pretty lisp and pretty walk, 

With hands that prettily sport a fan, 

And delicate lips that prettily talk 

says a lady at our elbow, an interesting 
and sensible one too. 

Wti believe, os a general thing, ladies 
do not like what are called pretty men; 
their style of face is too softly feminine; 
there is generally no break*up in the 
monotony of expression, no sudden 
gleam of joy, no flitting ray of thought; 
they are like a clou^esa sl^, wMoh 
needh hero a massive array of dark 
clouds, there a broken line of,.flee (7 
vapour, here a bright spot of brilliant 
hue, there a pale asure, a sofL almost 
imperceptible blending into the white 
pure light that sometimes silvers our 
northern heavens os with a daszling 
wreath, to make its beauty impressive 
and lingering. A pretty man is too apt 
to be mincing and affixed; Ta^ amUe 
ia always sweetly inteaestihg; his whis¬ 
kers—^he would not have tiiem en¬ 
croached upon a tenth of an inoh for a 
dozen little worlds like ours; his repu* 
tation is at stake should an unsightly 
pimple obtrude its hideous outline upon 
the foimess of his oomple^tion. 

Strong outlines of face, well-defined 
brows, marked and prominent forehead, 
any sort of eyes, so ^at they are capable 
of being lighted up with tiiie soul— 
these^ with us^ constitute a handsome 


man, for the reason that rough, heavy 
features, if thby are not ih any way d» 
formed, ere capable of the greatest play 
of expression; and expression, after all, 
is the truest test of beauty, for it cap* 
tivates while it pleases, and stamps it¬ 
self upon the heart, not upon the ima- 
gmatii^ Bo we not weary of the most 
perfect picture f Even in contemplating 
the cherished semblance of a friend, the 
heart almost aches for a change; a 
frown would be preferable to that im¬ 
movable pladdily or unbending stern¬ 
ness. 

The fnvk, open countenance, cheer¬ 
ful with the li^t of a sunshiny disposi¬ 
tion; the thoughtful, plslSid brow^ 
broa^ or low lips, firm when in 
thought, yet flexible and smiling in 
eonversation; the goodness of a refined 
nature illuminating every lineament: 
give us these, in preference to all your 
set, fine faces. And even the irregular 
features of what are called decidedly 
plain men, we have seen glow with an 
expression absolutely beautiful, as some 
all-pervading theme of interest lighted 
up the face, so that the coarse mouth, 
the crooked nose, even the heavy shape¬ 
less forehead, and the dull eyes—have 
caught a reflection of the inner loveli¬ 
ness—^the beauty o£ the soul. 

Then, gentlemen, remember it does 
not neM tiie air and face of an Adonis 
to please and interest us ladies. Only 
let us read upon the countenance the 
stamp of a oultivated mind, or the 
quick *lighting up of the ey« as some 
generous impulse prompts to an act of 
kindness; let us behold you at once 
dignified and epurteous, gentle and re¬ 
fined to all alike, even to the errmg, 
deliosite in your attentions (especially 
to us l^es), unbending in your will 
only \^en in the absolute right, gen¬ 
tlemanly in your address, and neat 
in person, and we will all—those whose 
opinion is of any valuer of course;—^p;^ 
nounoe you handsome, 'vithout a dis¬ 
senting voice., 

]^member that the qualities of the 
he^ and the actions of tim lifo stamp 
the features with an ineffaceable mark 
either with goodness or vileness; imd 
ottltivate those affections and habit% 
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irhieh ivill write upon the tablets of your ; 
oountenailce that which no one reading 
can but love and admire. 

THE CHE^EMITE. 

Thb Acchtum domatieua, or common 
mite, ia of all the species the beat 
known. It is foundin great abundance 
upon old cheese, on ^ed or smoked 
meat, on birds and insects inooUectiona 
of natural history, on old bread, and 
dried up confectionary, which has been 
kept too long. It is for this reason that 
Degeer has named this species domestic. 
He also observed some of these nutes 
in the flnmr-pots which he had in his 
chamber. This insect u almost invisible 
to the naked eye; its colour is a dirty 
white, bordering a little on the brown, 
with two brown spots produced by the 
internal parts appearing through the 
skin, whi^ la transparent. The body 
is bristling with hairs, thick, oval, a 
little narrowed in the middle; its ante* 
rior port is terminated in a cone, or a 
asortofmuzzle, containing the organs of 
manducation. The mandibles have 
been distinguished; the palpi are very 
short ami setacious; the skin is smooth 
and tense; the eight feet are rather long, 
always curved towards the plane of 
position, terminatech by an oval pieo^ 
transparent, and swelled lilm a small 
bladder with a long neok, uving in 
front a sort of smdl oleft or separation. 
The insect can impart to it all kinds of 
inflections, swell and contract jt. It 
dilates it when walking, and contracts 
it, so as to make it disappear, when the 
foot does not touch the plane of position, 
and is rsised. The vessicle can he 
folded in two in its length, by reason of 
the cleft which we have just mentioned. 
Each moiety is furnish^ with iv small 
hook, which enables the mite to itself 
on the object uponwAoh it walks. The 
feet are of eqi^ length, but the two 
anterior pair are much thicker than the* 
two last. The numerous hairs with 
which the body is bristled are barbed 
on both sides, and what is singular i^ 
that the insfct can move %hem on one 
side or the other. Each hjur," says 
Degeer, "must necessarily he leached 
to, or have communication with, a 


muscle, which gives it motion.” What 
marvelleuB meohauism in so small an 
object I aTbese sort of prickles are 
placed upon the body in regular orden 
two are observed ou the upper part of 
its anterior extrenuty, which represent^ 
as it were, two small untonuce. There 
are some on the feet which ore finer, and 
on whi(di Degeer has observed no barbs. 
The females are^larger than the maK». 
The female lajrs some oval eggs, very 
whiter and which appear to bo roticu* 
lated or spotted with brown. Leuwen* 
ho^ who has particularly observed 
this species, saw but six feet on the 
little ones just disclosed. 

ROTUNDITY OP THE EARTH. 
Fob many ages mankind supposed the 
earth to be a vast plain, bounded on 
all sides by the sea and sky. They sup* 
posed the sun, moon, and stars to be at 
no great distance from the earth, and 
that these moved doily from east to 
west. 

l^ough this was the belief of the 
great mass of manklud, there were a 
few attentive observers of the motions 
of the heavenly bodies who thought the 
earth to be round, like a ball; but they 
dared not tell their views, except in 
secret, lest they should be persecuted, 
sad even endanger their lives. 

It is only about three hundred years 
since the true theory of the figure and 
motion of the earth began to be 
generally received. A few years pre* 
viouB to that period a Pierson would 
have been in ^nger of imprisonmeat 
for life, or even of being put to death, 
had he taught the opinion now held 
concerning the shape of the earth. 

We rieam . from history that the 
learned Spegelius^ of Upsai, in Sweden, 
was burned at the stake because he 
taught that the earth was round. Only 
a little more than two centuries ago, 
the celebrated Galileo was confined in 
prison because he proclaimed that tho 
earth turned, on its axis, and. moved 
around the sun. 

Nicholas Copernicus, who was bom 
at Thom, in I^ssia, in 1473, was the 
author of the theory of the Solar 
eystem, which is now received by all 
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enlightened natioiie< But’ he \tbs 
threatened hanishment'uid eren death 
if he would not deny hie belief, so pre¬ 
judiced by ignorance were the minds of 
that pecit^ Tet truth prevailed, and 
in honotiF of its author the theory is 
called the Gopemioan qrstem. 

How tile ancients ^rst became con¬ 
vinced that the earth was round wohave 
no means of knoiving; |)ut we will here 
£^e a few facts and observations which 
prove it to be a globe:— 

1. Persons have sailed around the 
world, and come back to the place ftpm 
which they started, as a fly would 4^ 
by crawling around im apple. But, 
tince there are so many continents and 
islands to obstruct a direct passage^ it 
may not appear plain to some boiy (Mol¬ 
ing around the world will prove ady- 
tlnhg about its shape. 

That this may be better understood, 
we will suppose a vessel to start from 
Biio Janeiro, in South America, and sail 
directly cast. In a few weeks it would 
come to the western coast of Africa. 
Now navigators carry with them a com¬ 
pass nud other instruments by which 
they can always tell the course they 
arc sailing, and how far they move in 
any direction. ^ * 

On arriving at the coast of Africa, the 
captain changes the course of his vessel 
and sails south until he has passed the 
Cape of Good Hope; then he gous east 
again till he gets beyond Africa, when 
he tums toward the north and sails as 
£ir ns he had gone south, which wiU 
bring him in u direct line east of his 
starting-place. 

He will now continue his course east¬ 
ward, till coming to Australia: and 
after sailing around that, m a lildS man¬ 
ner, to a i^ut directly east of Rio 
Janeiro, wul agiun proceed in an 
easterly direction, and at length anive 
at the western coast of South America. 
Then, by sailing south, around Ca|)e 
Horn, and going north sgrin, he will 
arrive at the fJace from which he 
started. 

It is by thus making allowances for 
the land which is sailed around,* tiiot 
the navigator knows he has continued 
in one gener^ direction. Once it was 


considered mi extraordinaiy act to have 
sailed around the world, but flow mmj 
persons return every year frtmi siu^ 
a voyage. The time wus required is 
from one to two years. 

2 . When a ship goes out to sea, we 
first lose right of 1^ bull, or body of 
the ship; then of the sails and loww 
ri^lwg, and lastly of the masts. When 
a ship approaches tiie land, tiie top of 
the mast is seen first, then the lower 
parts of the vessel ^udually appew. 
If the earth were an extended plain, 
the largest parts of the ship, when 
leaving the i^ore, would be seen last, 
and on fl^proachir^ land them would be 
sem first. * 

If a person stands on the deck a 
venel when leaving the shore, the land 
and less elevated objects are first lorir 
I Bight oi, and the steeples and highest 
p^B of all objects are aean last. Now 
these appearances are the same in every 
part oi the world, which man has 
visited, hence it follows that 'the earth 
is regularly ouived on all sides. 

fi. When the moon is eclipsed, it is 
daricened by passing through the 
earth’s shadow. This shadow, as seen 
on the surface of the moon, is always 
of a oinular form, such as a round ball 
would make. f 

4 . If wq stood on the equator, the 
uottii star would be in the horison, 
where the earth and sky seem to meet. 
On going twenty degrees to the north, 
this s^ would appear to have arisen 
twmity degrees above the horizon. 
If we proceeded forty-five degrees 
north, tbu stiff would appear forty-five 
degren riiove the horizon, and so on. 
The reverse wotfld be the case on going 
soiflb again. Then the stars in the 
north irould sink and new ones rise in 
the south. 

These ohauges^rove that the earth 
is round from north to south, as they 
^wuld not occur weie it otherwise. 

, The first-mentioned observation proves 
that the earth is round from east to 
west; the second shows its geneml 
convexity; frxd all comlunad sffbrd 
convincing proofr that the earth is 
round ab^ 
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LIFE'S PROQEESS. 

“ Wa Ininff our yean to au end ae it wan » 
.tele tbat la told.**—Paolnu. 

Cansl that to Meanlyellngnt 
To tby BMtberli eidf^ 

And thfno arm anund her lllngeat, 

Lett some hana betide! 

Thou who art so archly amlUnyi 
Void of oare thy brow; 

Mo wrong thonght thy soul deUHn^— 
Child, bow old act then ? 

And the ohild look'd iq> with a fluse of 
glee, 

Which beam'd with a andla of eeataey; 

Blit his lisping toDgue no words exjwaas'd, 
Aahe eloeer clung to his moBier's bnast : 
And the guileless glance of tbat ateleaa 
eye 

Was all the innocent one's veyiy. 

Boy I that moung M aaiPt creeping 
To thy tasks 

And to-morrow hi|nvt leaping 
Onthy JoyoiA wayt 

Thou whose every tb^ht is bounded 
By the presentWow; 

Thy prospects i*!! by hope snrroanded, 

Boy, how old art tliou 7 

And the boy answer'd haughtily, 

AndJiis bosom swell'd perceptibly 
‘"Call me not Boy~-I am In my teens. 

And long have forgotten my ahlldbood's 
scenes; e 

And five brief years will soon be gone^ 

Then hell I all hail to twenty-&et 
Hurrah I for the day that shall Mt nw 
free, 

When none shall dare to dieteto to me I'* 

Man! fhat through the'crowded dty 
Fassest In thy prime, ’ 

IHdlng forth superfluous yl\y 
To the sons of Time; 

Tbon, whose half of Mfe is wasted, 
XTnredeom'd thy row; 

Keligion’s waters aoaroely tastedr—• 

Man, how old art tbouP' * 

And the man replied afttractcdly. 

In a voice that sounded rcm(WBefUlly:~ 

“Oh! ask mo not—the days ace past, * 

■ That I valn]y\bonght for aye would last! j 
The plans that I form'd i»ny early ysan^ 
Have brought to me only grleiii and tears; 
And those whom in youtB 1 did most de> 
splse. 

Have been lifted up In theuatlon'b ^es, 
Mniilst, unimproved, the powerfid sway 
Ofay forty sauaion hath pass'd away T* 


Grey-holr'd, old I that totterest vreakly 
^roes thy chamber floor. 

Drinking sounds, benign and meekly, 

* Soon thonlt hoar no more; , 

T'hou whom “mere oblivion” sbroudetli, 
Wbota last d^ys ipre now, 

Xre “sans agieecfa” upon thee orowdeth, 

Say, htBr did art thou? 

And the grey-hslr'd man eaayM to spook, 

And a tear pass'd over his wither'd chock; 

But teere eame '^no sound—he bow'd hit 
he ad —' 

Bisagb untold, he was with the dead! 


B.*WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD DE. 

IM person decent and in dress. 

Her manners and her words express 
The decency of mind; 

Good humour brightens up her face, 
Where passion never Icavus a truce, 

Mor frowns a look unkind; 

Mo vexing sneer, no angry word, 

Mo scandal from her Ups is hoard 
Whore truth and kwoetness blend; 
Snbralssivo to her husband's will, 

Her study is to ploose him still. 

His fond and Ikithlbl iriend; 

She watches his returning way, 

When from tho troubles of the day 
Ho seeks on hour of Miss— 

Sho runs to meet him with a smilo, , 
And If no eye be near the while. 

The smile Is with a kiss! 


HOl'E. 

Lit none look back on darki r yeai ■, 
* Where Hope's lone star hud set; 
But let us e'er pursue the right. 

And all the wrong forgot. 

Let none despair, for brighter hours 
Will surely come at laht; 

And thousands yet will hail tliu day, 
When sorrowing uecites arc jiast. 


* • FLEABURKS. 

FuAsmas are like poppies spread, 

You selso the Rower, Its bloom Is shed; 
Or Hhe tha anow-<faUs in tlie river, 

A moment white—^then melta for ever; 
Or Uko the borealis race, 

Tbat flit ere you can pointiboir plsc'-: 
Or like tho rainbow's lovely form 
Evsniahing amid tbc storm— 

Mae man can tether time or tidc.^ /iumt. 


(Sail not that man wretched, who, 
whaterer illn he Buffers, has a child to 

lore. 
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BEAia)S AND SHAVING. ' 


KINDNESS 

It ifl said that bees and waspg will not 
sting a person whose sUn is imbued 
with honey. Henoe those who are 
much exposed to the venomof these 
little iimaturas, when they have occasion 
to hive bees, or take a nest of wasps, 
smear their face and hands with honey, 
which is found to be the beat presenra- 
tive. Whra we are annoyed with insul^ 
persecution, and oppression, from per¬ 
verse and malignmt men, the best 
defence against their venom is to have 
the spirit bathed in honey. Let eyeiy 
part be saturated with meekness, geu* 
tleness, i'orbearanoe, and patience, end 
the niost spiteful enemy will be disap¬ 
pointed in his endeavouht to infliqta 
sting. We shall remain uninijursd, 
while his venom returns to corrode his 
own malignant bosom; or what is Ux 
better, the honey with which he comes 
in contact will neutralise his hatred, 
and the good returned for evil will 
overcome evil with good. 


BEABDS AND SHAVING. 
Connected with the subject of beards, 
there is much that is curious and in¬ 
teresting. The diflbrencfr which the 
beard nhibits in different countries 
Vould alone form a curious matter for 
inquuy. It is the cheridied appendage 
of some nations, the desfdsed excrescence 
of .others; some have it in profusion, 
others are almost without it. In hot 
countries, the beard is dark, dry, hard, 
and thin; in cold, thick, curling, and 
light in colour. Poor, dry, and indiges- 
Imle food, renders the beard hard and 
bristly; while wholesome and digestible 
nutriment mdees it soft. 

Civilised life app^s *to be most 
favourable for producing luxuriant 
beards. Savages are seldom fhrniahed 
with large ones; though there is, .per- 
btps, no people, however savage, upon 
whose cuns a few stunted and stray 
hairs do not appear. At one time it 
was believed that the Indians were 
naturally destitute of beards ; but 
stricter inquiry has since shown that 
they pull ou^ root and branoh* the 
scanty supply of hair with which their 
chins are furnished. In this they are 


not alone; and it may .be generaUy 
stated, that thcise on whose faces no 
culture can raise a decent beud, con* * 
aider the little they possess a delbrmi^ * 
of which they would be w^ rid. ‘ 

Excepting the Greeks and Homans;' 

I aU tire nations of antiquity appear to. 
have prised and cultivated the beard. 
Even in Greece, it was worn until 
Aleianderis time, and in Home, until 
800 a.a In both nations beards were 
retained by the philosophers and prints 
long after they were given up'by 
the mass of-the people. Among the 
Egyptians, on the other hand, it was 
the prints that shaved, ap^ that dot 
only in the face, but the h^ and the 
whole bodj. . Dt times of mourning, 
however, wy let tiieir beards grow; 
and so ^ the Homans, after they be-' 
came a i^ven people; while the Greeks, 
in the time of beards, <m similar occa¬ 
sions, were accustomed to shave. After 
the abolition of beards, among the Ho- 
msns a long heurd became a token of 
its owneris being a slave. On the other 
hshd, the IVann who were a bearded 
natieq, ordered all bondsmen to shave 
tiie chin. 

In the middle ages, beards were gene¬ 
rally in high esteem. Among the early 
French monarohs, it was the cuatom to 
attach three hairs of the sovereign's 
beard, to the seal of all imTOrtant offi¬ 
cial documents, which probtmly became 
so numerous as to threaten we royal 
beaxdcwith extinction, and the custom 
was aholimed. 

The naftives of Europe, generally 
apeakmg, ate now a shaven ^ple; while 
the AaiatioB axq as generally biHurded. 
An^qng Asiatics, the Fbraians have the 
finest and best cultivated beards; we 
dia^ tiierefora, bestow a few remarks 
upon Persian bev^da. The Fersums, in 
early times, paid extreme attention to 
.their beards. Aoeording to Chrysostom, 
their kings had them interwoyen with 
gold threm. During one dynaetv, how¬ 
ever, only mbustatmioa were allowed. 
But at we jvresent time; the mu^nt 
seal for them has revived, end the king 
has a msignifioent Bpeoimen->one reaefo- 
ing tothe wusi; and qlatmingthe admi¬ 
ration and adoration of his numeroue 
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■ubjeotfl. •Natlimllf, the beards of the 
Persians grow to a larger sise than ihose 
ef any other people. Mostly, they 
are bl^ bjr nature; but the praotioe of 
dyeing, either to strangthenthe inten* 
slty of the blai^, or to pve that colour 
where it does not ezisi^ is universal. 
The operation of dyeing is both tedious 
and painful, and must be undergone' 
every fortnight. It is always performed 
in the hot bath, as the hair is then satu¬ 
rated, and takes the oolour better^ At 
first, the beard is plastered over 
a thick paste of henna, whioh, after re¬ 
maining for about an hour, is washed 
away, leavii% the beard of a dew orange 
colour, bordering on that of brink duih 
Many of the common people tfB so.oap- 
tiva^ by the meteoric wpearanoe of 
the beards produced by this first appli¬ 
cation, that they deoline havii^ it 
chang^ to black. In the second opera¬ 
tion, another paste, made from the leaf 
of the indigo, is applied in the same 
manner, and allow^ to remain for 
two hours, after whioh the patient leaves 
the bath, graced with a darl^ bottle- 
green beard, which in the course of 
twenty-four hours, becomes a jet black. 
Throughout all thi^ the j^ent is 
obliged to lie on hh| back; while tite 
dye, in tiie application of the second 
preparation, causes the lower ^art of his 
fooe to sn^ and bum, and contracts 
the features in a moat monmfril manner. 
The whole operation is one of great deJi- 
oai^, and often results in a pur^ or 
parti-coloured beard. 

The oomparative advantages and pro- 
prie^ of sluving, and of permitting the 
beard to grow, it is not easy to determine. 
Much has been said that ia good for both 
aides; ye^ after all, it seems ad^re a 
matter of taste than anything else* 

The praotioe of shaving probab^ ori¬ 
ginated at first from its being found 
that the beard afforded too good a hold 
to an enemy in battle; and for this 
cause shaving was orighialjy jpmotised 
among the Greeks, who oon^ued in 
it “until Justinian’s time, *when long ‘ 
beards came Again into foshlon, and so 
remaiued until Constantinople wastaken 
by the Turks. The Romans appear to 
have derived the custom of shaving 


from the SicilianB, who were of Greek 
origin; aud the refinement of daily 
shaving was. first introduo^by no lessa 
personage than Sdido Afiicanus. At the 
close of the Republic beards were rare; 
and some of the Emperors lived in great 
foar of having their throats out by their 
barbers. For the sake of hidi^ the 
soars on his fooe, the Emperor Hadrian 
wore a beard, and this of oourae brought 
that appends^ again into use; but tiie 
oustom did not long aurvlve him. 

Among the Romana, ahaving did not 
oonlmenoa with the appearance of tho 
hair; the youth was permitted to raise 
a anudl be^ whioh was shorn for the 
first time with great ceremony. Persons 
of rank had the operation peiformed for 
their sons by men of rank higher than 
themaeiveB j and by this act such per¬ 
son became the youth’s adopted father, 
nie da^ was kept as a feetival, visits 
were paid to the young man, and he re¬ 
ceived presente from his friends. The 
first mop of beard was solemnly odnae- 
orated, generally, to the household gods. 


OHE. 

Onjb hour lost in the morning by lay¬ 
ing in bed will put back all the business 
of the day. 

One hour gained by early rising is 
worth one month of labour in a year. 

One jiole in the fence will cost ten 
times as much as it will to fix it at 
once. 

One diseased sheep will spoil a flock. 

One unruly animal will learn all 
otiiera in company bad tricks. 

One drunk^ will keep a family 
poor and make them miserable. 

One wife tlmt is always telling how 
fine her neighbour dresses, and how. 
Utile she can get, will look pleasanter 
if she talks about something else. 

One hoeband that is ^nurious or 
>la^, and deprives his fomily of necea- 
sai^ comforts, such as their neighbours 
enje^, ia not as desirable a husband us 
he ought to be. 

One kind wmd may turn aside a tor¬ 
rent of anger. 

One doubt may lead to disbelief. 

One glass of wine is better than two. 

One is God alone. 
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ENGLISH NAMES. 

Naheb were flrat used amongst men 
for distinotion. The Jews gave names 
at their ciroumcislon, the Romans on 
the ninth day after their ohildren'a 
birth, and the Christians at their bap¬ 
tism ; which names were generally in-, 
tended to denote the future good wishM 
or hope of patents toward ihehr ohil-^ 
drea. 

English names of baptism are gene¬ 
rally either Saxon — as Edmund, Ed- 
wara, Edwin, Gilbert, Heniy, Leonsfii^ 
Robert, Richard, Walter, William, fte.; 
or from the Bible and Testament—as 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, John, Thopoa/^ 
James, &o.; or it sometimes oonnsta (n 
the mother's surname, or oaoatienally 
of two Christian names, which is still 
customary in other countries, espeoislly 
in Germany. 

The French called names suporadded 
to tlie Christian names, surnames, that 
is, auper nomina. 

, Tile Hebrews, Greeks, and other 
nations of antiquity, did not o£Bx sur¬ 
names to their families, but counted 
thus : for example, the Hebrews, 
Melchi Ben Addi, AdcRBen Casam, Ac.; 
the Welsh, Hugh ap Owen, Owen ap 
Jfhese j the Irish, Neal mao Con, Con 
mid: Dermoti, Ac. 

As Christian names were ghren to 
distinguish persons, so surnames were 
used for the distinction of families. 

About A.D. 1000, the French began 
to take surnames, with de prefixed for 
a place, and It prefixed for some other 
qualifioations. The English also 
adopted the use of surnames, but it 
was not until the reign of Edward the 
First that they became general. 

. Offices of honour have given^iise to 
many surnames ; for example, the 
DuVe of Ormond and his descendant 
took the surname of Butler, their 
ancestor, Edward Fits-Theobald, having 
been made Butler of Ireland; end 
ogaiu, John, Coimt Tanquervill^ of 
Noimandy, being made chamberlain to 
the King of England, about six hun¬ 
dred years since, his descendants still 
bear the same coat of arms^ by the 
name of Cfiiamberlain.. 

At tot the English gentry took the 


names of their birtiiplaces, 6r habita* 
tions, for aumames, as Thomas of 
Aston, or East-town; John of Suttcm,* 
or South-town; and, as they altered 
their habitation, so they changed their 
Bumame. When thqr afterwards 
beoame the lords of manors, they styled 
themselveB Thomas Aston of Aston, 
John-Stttton of Sutton. 

Among the Saxony the ^ common 
people added for surname their fathers’' 
with son at the end thereof-^ 
as Tbemas Johnson, Robert Riohard- 
mn. They often took their fiath^s 
nickname, or abbreviated ^me, mth 
ihe'addlthm of an a, as Gib% the nick- 
nadie Gilbto; Hobs, of Robert; 
Nick, of NicholeB; Bates, of BaHholon 
mew; Sams, of Immud; Hodges, bf 
Roger : —■ whence Gibson, Hobson, 
Niokson, Batson, Sampson, Hodson, 
Aa Many were sumomed from their 
trades, as Smith, Joyner, Weaver, 
Walker, Go£^ Ac.; or from their em¬ 
ployments, as Porter, Steward, Bhep- 
het^ Carter, Spencer, Cook, Butler, 
Kemp; or firom their .places of abode, 
as Underwood, Underhul, also Atwood, 
Atwell, Athill; or from their colours 
or complexions; os Fairfax, 'Pigot, 
Blunt, or Bland; and from birds and 
beasts, as^ Arundel, Corbet, Wren, 
Finth, Woodoook, Lamb, Fox, Moyle, A& 

The Norman descendants in this 
country, about 200 years after the 
Conqi^rat, also took their ftthers’ 
Christian names for surnscmes^ with 
Fitz or FUa prefixed, as Robert Fits- 
William, Henry Pitz-Gerard; afterwards 
Williamson, Gerardson, Ac. 

The Welsh Were the last to ado^ 
BumamcB, which they did chiefly by 
dropping the a in aj>, and annexing to 
consonant to their frthers’ Christian 
names; as, instead of Eran apBice, 
Evan Price; and for ap Howel, Powel; 
\ip, Hugh^ Pughe; ap Rogers, Pro- 
gers, Ac. 

The most ..ancient fiimilies in tins 
country are such as have taken tiieir 
suroamea frofu places in Ngrmandy, or 
England and Scotiand,^ as Evreng^ 
Chawort, Seymour, Neyil, Montagu^ 
Mohun, Biroa,Bru|^ Clifford, BerUey, 
..Arcy, Stourtom Morlsy, Courtaay, 


CONTRAST; OR, ORDER AND DISORDER. 
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Qnndisorf, Hastizi^, fto., which for* 
merley had d» prefixed, but now made 
Voe word, as Deeeren:^ Darcy, Aok— 


CONTRAST; OR, OBIffiR AND 
DISORDER. 

CarraiK Wjdxopbn’s hooae etanda in a 
broad street that runs for a mile in 
length through the village of Deoav. 
It is an old farm-house one atory high, 
with its gable end to the street. In 
front of the house is tiie wocid.^1a, 
spread ouLso as to cover a rood of 
ground. ^ yon pass by, Ihe bam, 
oow'hottse, and yard, with its deep mo- 
BBSS of manure in high flavour, salute 
the ^e and nose. The ing-pon, wide 
open and in full view, is l^weon the 
house and bam. In a waarm dav the 
congregation of vapours is overwhdm- 
ing. The well, the wash-shed, the 
wood-shed, are all in fhll view to the 
passers-by, The space around the firont 
door is defiled by tlie pigs, who root' 
and grunt tbeae by day, and by the 
geese, who roost there by night. 

Thus, all the unsightly and unseemly 
objects are spread out to view, and the 
scene is embellished <by the addition of 
broken sleighs, sleds, ploughs^ waggons, 
carts, old posts, Ac. There lies a 8liai)e* 
less heap of stones; yonder ,is a gate 
with one hinge, which will soon be 
broken for want of care. Here^is a 
pair of bars thrown down; .there the 
stone wall has tumbled over I 

Such is the scene presented by the 
residence of a wealthy, respectable 
farmer in New Englafid; and I am 
Sony to say that there are hundreds, 
nay, thousands, like it in Old England I 
wiy, in Old England I Not that every 
village is a Decay, or*every farmer a 
Wideopen. No! some of our villagee 
ore delightfol, and some of our country 
people are patterns of good order and 
neatness, fiut 1 am speaking of those 
who are not so. And if these pages 
should come, into the hands of any 
person, in Old England or out of it, 
who is ignorant of the advantages of 
neatness and order, let me urge upon 
him, os wwthy of immediate attention, 


tiie following remarks, drawn from oh* 
■ervation tmd experience 

1. A man whose house, like Capia^ 
Wldeopen’a^ is out-of-doors marked % 
dbordor, oonfhrion, and want of clean* 
Hneas. is generally the same in-doors. 

R. ^^fveihemis oonfusion and want 
of neatness, though there may he plenty 
of bread, butter, mill[;i cheese, fuel, 
clothing, and other uecessaries, there 
hi little oomfort, little thrift, little good¬ 
nature, little l^dnees, little religion, 
little t^uty, little peace or happiness. 

8: Children brongj^t np in the midst 
of confusion and want of cleanliness, 
are likely to he low, vulgar, and vicious 
in thelT tastes; and in meir character. 
Let fathers and mothers oonsidor Uiat, 
if they bring up their cfhildi*en in this 
way, th^ ore schooling them to bo 
drunkards, profane, mean, base, wicked, 
and despis^; that the schooling of 
homo is the moat lasting of all sdiool- 
ing; that the ferule of the schoolmaster 
cannot efiaee what tlie father and' 
mother have taught; that the preacher 
eannot destroy the die ataraped upon 
-the young heart at bouts by paronhil 
example I Look to this, ye fathers and 
motbm: and if for your own sakes yu 
are indifferent to neatness and order, 
for tlm Mike tA the young immediately 
around yeu he no longer so. 

4. There is a certain tendency, in tlio 
w.ini of order and neatness, to causa 
ruin and waste; ounsequently a tn/in 
who, like Captain Wideopen, 
things to go on in this way, gcnorally 
gets poorer sad poorer, till at lougth 
mortgages, embarrassment, debt, losses, 
and the law, bring him to poverty. 

A NAttneso and good order contri¬ 
bute to health, wealth, and happiucKs; 
while opposite habits tend to diseahc, 
misery, poveily, vice, aiul short life. 

Let us' now turn to another nci'nc. 
'The -village of Thrivewell is also a 
England village, and is remarkable f c 
its pleasant, cheerful aspect. Every 
person who rides through it is de¬ 
lighted ; and the place has such a rcj.ti- 
-t^iooi that the land is worth nwvc, 
and the houses will sell for more, than 
in almost any other place of the hind 
you can aamsu And this arises’from 
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tlie good taste^ neatnieM, and order 
wUch chameteriae the inhabitants. I 
will pya you a sketch of the house be- 
longinff to Captain John Pepperidge; 
a oarew, oorreot/ uprif^t man, who 
has risen from poverty to ease and 
competency by industry, economy, and 
prunenee. 

His house stands three or four rods 
badk from the street; the front yard is 
green, grassy, and decorated with handn 
some trees. The wood*pile is fenced 
in; the bam-yard, pig-pen, fte., ate also 
tidily fenced. It^ a favoTuite proverb 
with Pepperidge, that there sAo^ d 
place/or everything, and everything 
ihotdd be in t(e place. This is his great 
maxim; and he ,not only observes it 
himself, but he requires ever^ man, 
woman, and child about him to observe 
it also. He says it saves him one hun¬ 
dred pounds a year. 

Ho has other rules, such as a eiitch 
in time eaves nine; thus, as soon as a 
stone falls off the wall, he puts it up; 
when a rail gets out of the fence, ne 
replaces it; when a gate is brokmi, it is 
forthwith repaired; if a clapboard Is 
loose, a nail denohes it. 'Thus, matters 
are kept tight and tidy. On a wet day, 
instead of going to the tavern, he spenos 
th6 time in making little repairs. At 
odd moments of leisury he sets out 
trees and shrubs; thus, year by year, 
beautifying hb place, and rendering it 
not only more comfortably but fuso 
worth more money in case he riiould 
ever desire to sell it. 

Farmer Pepperidge takes ^at plear 
sure, and perhaps a Uttle innooent pridy 
in his place, though, to say the truth, 
it is by no means oostiy. He loves 
better to spend his lime in making it 
more convenient and pleasant, in sat¬ 
ing out trees, improvm^ the grounds, 
mending the fences, &a, than in going 
about to talk politicy or gossip upon* 
other people’s businesy or in haunting 
a tavern bar-room. In short, his home 
is comfortable, pleasant, delightful. It 
is neat and overly,'inside and out. 
And Us has made it so; though his 
wife, having happily caught the influ¬ 
ence of his examply contributes her 
share to the 'lbod work. Bis children 


are well dressed, well educated, well 
behaved. Gan such a man be a drank- 
ardf Can he be vieioust Can he bd 
wicked f Who has so good a chance of 
h^th, wealth, and happiness f Who 
so likdyto berespecteid byhisneigh- 
bode^t Who BO Ukely to do good by 
kfiaihfl^uence and example t Come, Cap- 
tiin.'Wkleopen, I pray you, and leium 
a leaton of Farmer Pepperidge 1 
' Let us look at the practi(^ effect of 
Popperidge’s example. Formerly, the 
vill^ie of Thrivewell was called ^eacy 
Bwaanp, and was inhabited by a set of 
ptople becoming; the name.,. They were 
poor, ignorant, idle, and unmy. They 
were j^ous of all rich people, and con¬ 
sider^ the unequal distribution of pro¬ 
perty a dreafolara. They were equally 
jealous of the wisy and consider^ the 
unequal distribution of knowledge a 
nuisance to be abated. They were also 
jealous of the virtuous, and hated no¬ 
thing so much as a just and honest 
man. In short, they wery half a cen¬ 
tury ago—-where some conceited, but 
ignormt and ill-minded people are 
now—^willing to level every body and 
thing to their own standard. If a can¬ 
didate for office was up, who addressed 
their prejudices, and coaxed them with 
promises,, though meaning to cheat 
them, he was the man for them. If 
he was known to be meoy slippery, 
and unprincipled, fellow-feeling seemed 
to repder them Idnd, and the more ar¬ 
dently they espoused his cause. Such 
was Uneasy Swamp; a place which may 
have its images still in some parts of 
the country. 


FALXTE OP GOOD WIVES. 

Wx are not about to write a homily on 
^e duty of ou^ wives; our sex have 
nsorefr^uently done tliis titan pointed 
out the duty of hu8bands->-dutieB which, 
we tear, are fully as often neglected as 
those of the^wife. We commeneed this 
article to remind men that they have 
no friend so entirely trqp to their in¬ 
terest as the wife. It iy therefore, 
more wffe at all times to advise and 
counsel with our lost friend, in prefer¬ 
ence to those who are lees intecesteda 
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WOBDS TO WOBXMBN. 

QUr wa]£to. A disirnguished ina]:i «litU? state I let those at the head oi 
once said tlMt he never prospered in ibis little'state mature all their jdans 
•ny enterprise where he had acted bj matnah kindly^ and wise oounsels, 
against the advice of his wife. Misfur* and there will be fewer wrecks of the 
tunes, or the result of bad speoulations^ hopes of individuals and of femiliea. 
dways bear on her most heavily. Her Husbands* you will lose nothing, but 
interests are inseparably identified with Mun much, by trusting more to that 
his own. The ready perception and dearest and best of all earthly frleuds, 
timid caution of woman make her* the person whom you have seized from 
especially to the impulsive and adven* all tbe world to be your life-long oom- 
turous, peculiarly qualified to check panion. Sir Walter Scott* and the 
the rash and impetuous act Many a great Irish orator, Daniel O’Connell, at 
man whose fortunes are broken* would a late period of their lives* ascribed 
have Iwen in a happy and prosperous thttr success in the world principally 
condition, had he listened to thebetter to their wives. Werd^e trutii known* 
counsels orthe now afflicted partner of theirs is tiie history of thousands, 
his trottbloa. A true-hearted wife is • ■■ 

also our beat friend in adversity, even WOBDS TO WOBKMEH. 
when imprudence, inoapaifity* o' sensible person of tbe working (or 

folly or perhaps our vices, havebrou^t any other) biMses will euvy the h^her 
it upon us. Instead of reproariung ranks the enjoyment of luxuries— 
him, she clings toandenoouragee him: champagne and tbe like; thing s which 
her words of comfort and good riieer the beat men of all agea have been 
revive his hopes and his courage, sad withoul^ many even by premeditation, 
he is often able to retrieve his fortunes, and tbe awe of the delete^us effects of 
At worst, with such a friend* he b<dds stimulants, ko. Neither can we be* 
up hia hea^ and grapplea manAilly i^dM the higher ranks their exerap* 
^e difficulties of his lot. Hia positiim tion from toil and labou^-~an assump* 
in society may be more or leas reversed; tfen only gratuitous and oxcoptional* 
and those who flattered and looked up for who cats his bread more in the 
to him, may now pass him ^ coldly, sweat of his brow than the wealthy or 
A heartless world leaves, 1^^ to his noble sportsman?—^tho traveller for 
fate, or he may even be sneered at and science or art'a sake in distant climes y 
frowned upon by those whom he once —the mver-worked and fagging atatei- 
oonaidered too mean and unworthy to man and financier ? Or shall we onv> 
be admitted to hia society. Heyrever them their spacious dwellings, luowing 
cold and hSartlesa these, he is sure he that Qoethe (though not poor) mostly 
has one dear friend; one bosom, one lived in one room, in 'which there was 
heart ia true to him; that friend is the no sofa, and reposed in a small iron- 
wife. After the toils of the day, after framed bedstead? Or ahall wo envy 
perhaps being buffetifd off by those them the slakocess and tidiness of 
who were hu sunshine friend^ now re- their gcoupation* which they often 
viving to his sinking spirife to mingle perform without ** wetting ^eir feet ?" 
his soul with the dear om who hu Tlus preference also will, on closer 
clung to him in wealed woe. What examination, be found illusory, con- 
a cordial are her words of comfort when sideiug, for instance, the dire occupo* 
all without is dark I In this hour of tion of medical men, work so ominous 
darkness, surely, she is to him Qod’a both physioally and morally, that we 
mesunger of mercy.^ While the true* will not dwell on it any furuer. 
hearted wife^is all this and more to her What working men may really envy 
husband, do we do well in all important the higher ranks for is, then, tho quiet 
matters not to consult so interested and and orderly way in which they (mostly) 
festhful a friend? We repeat what peiferm their work; tho quiet and 
we before said—the wife is our own oomfort^ in fine, they enjoy after that 
safest and best sdviur. The femily is work is done Both, we uy, are at 
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th« eommiuid of |he* workiiig<men of of LUo, beeoue « matter of States' 


the preeont time^lf thw oboeoto think, 
to iweoty and to not j^dielowly and 
prudenily—^eescmtia] attiibutsH, after 
ell, ofda^aiiy;•andany oa^ in ihot, 
who doea not poMesa f Iiem, pteoee him- 
Mif ftiroibly out-of that ^te he etiU 
wills or moans to naaku Viitk, &en, 
wery ponon ought loally to possese- 
that qiialifloAtion (profSamo) he even¬ 
tually profeaaes to be oapahle o£ Do 
you wish to obtain the reward (wagee) 
of ekilled man 1 Be eueh, and tl^ the 
world will belong to the oourageoi^; 
Wo do not apeJT of that dogged>edil> 
rageiSiiihe battle-fldd, but that wieim 
of life sad exortion to wliioh after Ml, 
wo repeat, the world belongs. Will 
you posseas tho external rewarda of 
tbe higher ranka of society; take them 
at oiioo~-l)y acquiring thoir iutemid 
stantitia and impulses. Act judidouely, 
prudently, and with skill, and you will 
surely be raised, iMsoause it is a ourious 
ohserralion, that meu (mostly) soon 
o<m^e to do that work Uiey perfectly and 
umiuontly aro able to perform, ana rise 
to that wiiioh is above it I Ot ooune, 
this hns its limits, tbe osntripetal force 
ciiintrols tho oxpiuistvo one, and wisely 
orduiiicd it is. 

lint let* vu) reflect on the quiet and 
comfort the higher olasaea enjoy in their 
leiauro hours at home; and ooMon tho 
tliinkiug humou-like workman. It is 
not the rauge of roams we may occupy 
wliioh makes meu happy, but the com¬ 
fort. of that one or two he aotually 
uses and dwells in. Tliat regulaiity, 
tidiness, systematioity which a aensible 
man duplAya in his work, be mostly 
tmnsfem and oonveys Aome.* Clever 
mon of all ranks have done wonders 
also In this rsspeot. When the euemtst 
Solio<'lo had beoomo famous all over 
tiiu world, and visitors were anxious to 
See his laboratory, where he had mad^ 
such groat discoveries^ he led them 
to a few shtilvca and cupboards of his 
room, a few fimtaoos plimed outside tho 
windoun^ when and wherewith all 
these m»A things hail been occom- 
pltBhe£-nll orderly, all tending and 
arranged for one purpose and end. The 
dwelUnga of the i^uatrioua olasaas 


attention in most psri» of Europe. U 
woiking men wiU have respect for theft 
places of abode, they will not hire 
any humain-einwor&y habitation. Slmrely 
arwiteots and landlords will soon 
come aware and olive to that ; and so 
nbo mey ^ the internal arrangement 
of tiietr dwellings—" tho luxury of 
order, eieanllnesa, tidineas," &o. To 
oOnblnide, ibo inan who will prosper in 
lilb,snnBt make himself oapabie of being 
prosperous. 

INTRODUCTION OF VEUETAELES, 
FLOWERS, Ac:, INTO ENGLAND. 
Tux advantages orlsiDg from tlie fl.\plo- 
vation of fovsim regions are scarcely to 
be enumend^. To tbe discover}' of 
America by tho illustrious (Jolumbue, 
we owe ilie iuti\xlu('tiun of that truly 
useful root^ tbe potato. The pear, tho 
peaidi, the apricot, and the quince, wore 
reaiie^voly brought into Earoi»e froiu 
Ep^s, Carduigia, Armenia, and Syria, 
and by degrees into ICngland. Chemes 
nre of veiy ancient date with us, being 
eonvemd into Britain from Rome, a.i>. 
55, In the King of Saxony’s niuAOum, 
at Dreadeo, ihorwisacherry-Btoac, upon 
which, mded by a microscope, more 
than a liuudte<l faee.^ can be distin- 
guifibed. Dr. Oliver was obowii a 
olverry-stone in Holland with on'.* hun- 
drec^nd twenty-four beads u}K«i it; uiid 
all ao perfect, that every mte mi^'ht be 
seen with the greateiiiea''e by the uuked 
eye. Hdous were originally brought 
from Atnaenio. AtHK>r(Uiig to Mr. An* 
draws, fruit wla very nirc in England ia 
the reign of King Uoury VI I. ; tbnt 
gml^einan informs ui that applet wciw 
then not leas than one or two whilliugi 
each; a red rflse, two shillings; nml 
that a wan mid woman received eight 
thiilings and fonrjtcuce for a siuall 
quantity of straw bert-ies. Cabbage.^, 
carrots, Ae.,«wcre iutroduoed about tha 
year 1547. Previous to thiB |>eriiKi, 
Queen C.'^fhnriue of Anygon, fi^ouu- 
aert of Henry VIll., when she wanted a 
aakd, was compelled to aerid to Holtand 
or Flanders (w par|uee. About this 
time, apricots, gooMbeniea, pippins, and 
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artldkohM, 'ngp^ first cultivated The 
cnnrnnt-troe came firam Zaote, end war 
planted in England, a.1>. 1SS8. Coee- 
kttaces were brought firotu the ialand of 
Coe, near Bhodee, m the Mediterruiean. 
ABiMraguB, beans, peaa, and eauliflowem, 
were introduced in tiie beginning of the 
/oign of Charles IL Nor can ^e obdm 
the jeseamine, the lily, the tulip, &e. 
2:c.; for the jessamine came h<m the 
East Indies; the lily and the tttlipfrom 
the LeTaut; the tube-roee from Java 
and Ceylon; Hhe carnation end pink 
fi-om Italy; and the aurioula frotti 
Switzerland. Thua.it anpeam that nnte; 
aooi-ns. orabe; and u few wild boRMS, 
were almost all the vorio^ of vegetatte 
foodindigenouB to our ialand. 

- SPIDEB’S THMSAD. 

Ik the inemdnotion to entomology, hy 
Kirby end Sjieuce, there is a very ctt> 
rlons description of the prooesa by 
which the timdcr weaves its web. After 
ile'<<‘ribing ^e four spinners, as they are 
termed, from which the risible threafla 
j'lomd the writer goes on to mention 
tb;tt these :in' the biachinory throitgh 
which, by n proovM.i more aiiigalar ti^ 
tliiit of ro|) 0 -n]>inniog, the thread is 
drawn. Each siiitiuor h pierced, like 
the plate of a n uv-driwef, with a multi* 
tilde of hole,-., rio numerous and oxqui* 
sitcly fine, that a space often not bigger 
than a pin's point includes above a thou* 
sand. Through each of those holes pro* 
coeds a thread of an inconoeirable to- 
nuity, whidi, ifnmediaiely after issuing 
fi-om the orifice, unites with alt the 
other threads, hram the same spinner, 
into one. Honco from each spinner 
proceed-, a compound thread ; andthnm 
four threads, at the distance of about 
onc-tenth of an inch from the an'^ o' 

stdtiuer, again unite, imd form th - 
thread wo are accustomed to see, whiob 
the spider nses in forming its wetx 
Thus, a spider’s web, even spun, by thu 
amallest species, and when so fine that 
it is almort imi>erceptible to odr senses, 
is not, os we suppose, a riugle line, but 
a tope comTOsed of at loact four thou 
sand strooda. But to feel all the won¬ 
ders of thin fact, we must follow Leu- 
weuho^ in one of his oahmlationa on 


tbeMdfjeot Thia rmowned miorosoopk 
observer found, by an accurate estima¬ 
tion, tliai the *thr(Mwis of tho minutest 
i^qsn^ somaof whioh are not larger than 
a grain of sand, are so fine that four mil- 
UoBS of them would ’not exceed in 
thidrnese one of Vb» hairs of his board. 
fiTtnt vre know that each of these Uireodt 
is eWB|K>8^ of above four thousand still 
fitter* It ftdlowB, therefore, that above 
milUons of the finest threads 
vAJoh imie from suoh spiders are not, 
sHogother, thloker than a human hair. 
It has loDg bean a question among philo- 
wqdkers, whether it is possible to render 
the laboon of the spider suhmi^lettt to 
(he benefit of i^nktnd. im wo earlier 
part of lost ooncufy, Bon, of tianguedue, 
ihbcioated a pair of Btookiogs and a pair 
of gloves from (ho threads of spiders. 
They wore nearly os strong os silk, and 
of a beautiftil grey colour. The preda- 
cdotts haMte of th^ animals, however,- 
would seem to oppose an elTcctual 
barrier to thsir being bred up in suffi- 
dtot nnmbeni to render such u man ufoo* 
toiy at all produotive. Tho followiug 
arguments against the probability of any 
permanent or real advantage resulting 
from this attempt, were published by 
Reaumur,- whom the Royal Aciideiiiy 
hod deputed to inquire into the mutter. 
The natural fierceness of spiders rentiers 
them uufi^to be bred and kept together. 
Four or tire thousand being distributed 
in calls, fifty in some, one or two hun¬ 
dred in othjers, the big ones soon killed 
and flat the smaller ones, so that in a 
diort time there were scarooly above on* 
or two left in each oell; and to this in- 
olination of devouring their own species 
la attribi^ed the scaroity of spiders, when 
flomparea to the Vast number of em 
they lay. Reaumur also affirms thi^ 
the web of tiie sjnder is inferior in 
stnuigth and lustre to that of the silk- 
vurm, and prfxlnees lew of the material 
fit for use. The thread of the spider’a 
web can only bear a weight of two 
grains without breaking; and the Img 
susteina weight of thirty-dia miuH; 
the thread of a silk-worm will boor 
two drachms and a haU^ so that fivt 
threads of the spider are nrorwatyto 
foim a cord equal to that of a silk-worm, 
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ud Mit woiil4^1wfaqiMidb^ JUTaolUiTt dcispiiif u^anddowa, m if ^ 

tbeM «o «|oM^ togirther uiaoaMi^i^ijtoliakiyandimmo^^ 

leaving t^urnf froqi^.Wllidh pu^fSi' oyrteivbedia 

the liglp would not b4 reflocted^ iBio oy9li!ide4j0d^' aacl, v 'id tack, so a4*to 
Instrev^d ooniequently bo ooudd^p* oBoi^ tM wntdbfbl tonaty of (bo 
ftUy 1«M V tbi« was noticMi at tha tim tbiniiiaid swemiaa that Ua in wai^ or 
lb* vtookinga wars pmaanted to 'tbO; pri^i,al»o«b to pr^ i^wn youth and 
UodiolylvM. dalaHm ItuaaliarthM'’ jqitaqfcalauft at laagtli, havhig sown 
olMof^ that mridan aftM Itthir l^liWoati^ lettlsa down into aateady, 
thlh rilk-womi, w knaatlia^ of tlw Own; d^aatio oystes'. It beeomea the 
latter wtlgldiig four grautiL the smaltof * p|Miit<dffr6ah broods of oyateruhoruba. 
throe gialns,—so (hat i^804 worms pro*. iist^Kdr It would Uve and die, leaving 
duos a pound of silk. The bags of a its UmII, (hjekened throui^ old age, to 
spider weigh about one gr^';«wlMn: aarp os tin monument throughout all 
oieared of the duet and iUth, 'mtj lote Jimae—« oonttlbution towards the oon* 
about two-thirda of t^t w^^' Thh'^ atruOtton of a fidih geolosical epoch; 
work of twdvs spidMiU therefore, and n'lltw lajj^ cf the earth’s orust— 
equals that of one tfU^woim; sod a were it tidt fift* tiie gluttony of man, 

S 7und of ailk win require at least who, rending this sober cituen ofthe 
r,648 spideM. Bttt as the bsgs'ars sea from fats nidive bed, oarries him un- 
adely the woih of the femialeB, who odn reaiaiting'to buy dtiea and the hum of 
them to draoait their eggs in, there must mewds. If a handsomo, well-sbaped, 
he kept 86.296 spideie to yidd one and weU*flavoored oyster, he is intro* 
jMund of silk; and tlda, wUi apply to duoed to the palaces of the rich and 
the good ones only, the igddari m gar* ncble^ like a w^ or a philosopher, or a 
dens barely yielding a twelfth of poe^ to give additional relidi to their 
tha ailk of the domestio kinds. Two aumptooui' feasta. If a sturdy, thiok* 
hundred and eighty of them would hot bach, strengtasted mdividual, fate cou- 
I^roduee more than one slot'Worm; and aigu him to Jthe capaoiou tub ofthe 
663,566 auoh spiders would aoaioely mraet fishmonger, from whence, doaed 
yield a pound of ailk t with ooane, bl^ pepper and pungent 

, vinegar, embalmed partly after the 
SBELL-nSH. ftshioq of an Egyptian king, he is 

Tun lin of a ah«iU*flah is not one of un* traafrned to the hungry stomach of a 
vanlng rest. Obaervt tiie^phaaea of ooetermmigcr. 
an individual oyster, from the mommit ■ - 

of its fsrlisst embryo Uft^ independent , STATISTICS OF WAR. 

of maternal tie% to the oonaumnoation Tun battle of Waterloo lasted for about 
of its dMtiny, wlun the knife of frte ninehoan^ and not more than 20,000 
shall sever its museolar chorda, and SVeneh were killed and wounded. We 
doom it to entombmttt in a living will suppose that only 6,000 of these 
sepalflhra* Bow sturti it fbrth into were dumoeefl of by the allied osvsliy 
the world of watem f |fol» 4i men* ao^ nrlUlet 7 , and there wiD remain 
lightenca people hdievs^ In the dispe as the results of infimtiy who 

of a mlnuK Mvalvad, protaeted, giuva. ’ upim wholly engaged on the aide of 
fixed, and etesdy oyHerliimi Bo; It' Rngfiah, find that they had only 
enters upon its osresr lu ’Rib and > iwndsdeui an average seventy-fi^^Mit- 
motion, filttlng about la the sea aa } rldgea par man—a most moderate "al* 
gaUy and lightly at a butterfly or a kunsaM; for it is well known that the 
Bs^ow skims mrough thw air. Its Bifiea went into aoUon .wi^ eighte 
fiietapi>eMiaacaisanuroso(^eyfttep> roundB,i&d were twice supplied with 
tthettuu with wing-like lobes flanking ammunition during the^di^. The re* 
a mouth and shouldett uneneumberM suit will be, that it took me SKertions 
wite indhrior oruml prolongations. It of three Saglish soldieiBlornine boors, 
passes throu^ a Joyoua aan vivaeioni and the expenditure of two hundred 



eBmcfiiaxsaos of omt ken. 


_IwnlMiv* Mki* ihototo dap* 

«m A«BohaimAar» lit cMto/ SU^I ,, 
aid^tadi^ vwk tUi t And had art l!n w 
tt« PkvMiMi inaj, MoexdtaK to |«v w A fctt f 
ttlM,orriv«d in ilmo to fonrotuidtoo ,ijteiyid 
Frenrt->««d<ioad in ntodban and «» 

witn an oTarwnauning zonM^inp waani inn 

have added ona mora to Iha teig liafc rt rtnm 
indaoiasvn modem bMaBi 1^ ^ Idr 
alau^ter vaa tnmwdffOi.** ^V«& tolm 
m^Ct it lum bapi adiea YikOdg l«H 
Itonoh and 7O,00nS;^ Itol HIM 

mgaged to tim ejcohaofa of ftoisrnft; 
dee of miaiQe for nnia toMua) Am toa in 
mark a oeilliraali.. At toe batitt af 'Eba 
Fteetonpana VSOO andiaa^ittottB tonu 

landen, irlth nqadaircada ana tonM ttiM 
fheir advaoee e^wed Igr an a aa W^ b igu A 
fire of mnaketi 7 » okl to p l paaa and dto Ilia 


mrotindtoo dhMdaatotoaalrt 
anand «» 

!wSSSi 


HOW^OB MABUmp 

^tn Wk vee^ & tihamoel dangeran 
IdAMtoaahtoin Knaba&d and wife 
dto«fdiai|aitoa idmmto Irt it than 

Irttonto tof Iba po aa a aa to n of a 


§km^ 


jtA (MU atodf eadk 

mtoS gwaH it ikatoni look out 
'imk 9 «tort rta iB% to order 
>rtf uito 

m yib» toM*7 dm leva abonld 
m that dm anton of annli' 
tomn fetm ton .tottodden atooa 


doton bn ton .tottodden 


m 


eqwppad exaotlgr like tha 
ovwin at Blenheim and Vi 
The eame leenlt folloirad at 
and efen atCuUodn; n;itli 
tion and diiobedimpe to dmir fnka» 
whiob prerented the tort attodktoing 
supported and followed vp, tfc# 
landen broke throng^ part of 

the Englieh Itoe that laaatod to 

their oheifa ^ 

JEFFERSON’S TEN BOLSa 
1. Naven put off till tonemw wiiat 
you oan do to^v. * 

3. Never trouUe another tor what 
you can do youndf 

8. Never epand your monaiy bilbra 
you have to • 

4 Neverbuy what yon do art want 

becauae it ie rteep. , 

5 Prideeoete ue more t]Mnlmiigir» 

thireW and cold. a 

6. We eeldom repent of havtog cetn 
too little. 

7. Nothtog ie tayib l eeo n ie that wo 

do wiUiDgly. ' _ 

8. How modi peto tte eiw tonro 
coat ut that have never happned* 

8. Tekethto|eii*tViky watoooth 
handlau 

}0. Whmi mgiy« eount tn toton 
ywipeekj if vivy,aigr 7 itoindndL 


'Ito wtto totto wn «i the ioehd qri’ 
ton. tTaton eto attoaato. there ie no* 
thtog to ken totvy bodiee. like hue* 
tonuLtoom svini olftoto enuie. 

*Wto with wlio would propedy die* 
•to» tor dade% mnafe navar have a 
eort^dbon toittonn'* 

Potf t tent too nuth to foed*temper 
wton yn get toto an acgnmeni 
Suito la the ntotonn amt iiiiiTer> 
aaibr dtfhtod naMuto dl aatnml pre- 
deotol Lrtammai^plettkeentot 
toon fktopediviein of aeture. 

CHABACTBBteTICS OF OBBAT 
MEN. 

Tanoi’a eowrenadn wat neither gay 
nerhcOUni Dnto was either taeitum 
n eatbieal Butler wee euUen or 
bdng. dear eeldom talked <fr amiled. 
Bogirdi na Swift ware very abaent- 
witoAifii In aonpany. IHlton wae on* 
eoidal^ and ivnixntoble whn praieed 
Into eonvereadon* Kirwaiv uough 
ooploiia and eloqvaat to pnhlio ad* , 
driafte, waa meagre and dull to ool* 
loanbl dkeoom • Tirift wae heavy to 
oottveraatin. La Fontotoe appeared 
heavy, ooain^ and stupid; he oouldaot 
epeek and dMtttoa whet he had iuat 
seen, hrt ha wee dm model el 
poeiiy. ftoaoeac'i cilenee wae move 
egraeablatton hie oonvenatbp. Drv* 
den^e eo n v ere ation wee alow nd dni4 
Ui humottr aatumtoe and menred. 
Oomeilto to oonvemdon. wae ao to* 
bM ttotJia never toiled to weatyhqp 
He did not evn epeefc oorreetly dml 
langoaga of whieh be wm eaoh a 
maeter. Bn Joneon nert to eit eitort 


AULESOVimNO. 


IMP 






humoun. «r«b sedate, 

aQdirrap^'V^'waMetkdsnL Addboii 
was SOM eempaiijr wttb bis intimate 
frian^ bat in maed oompteiy he pv»> 
aenr^ bis dignity b|'« stiff and resamd 
■Oonee. Fox, in oonTemtioa nerar 
flagged; bis animatioa odd tatistywwe 
ineKhauatible. Dr. Bsatief was loqna*^ 
vdnas. GnTtitts was talkathre. Qold' 
amltb wrote like an angel, and tidked 
like poor FoIL Buike was eminently 
ente^ning, euihtisiasd& an^ inta^ 
eating in oonveraati^ ' Curran Waa a 
oonvirial deity, he soared into eieeiiy 
region, end was at home in all. Dr.. 
Btfoh dreaded a pen as he dida terpedo; 
but he oould talk ^ce running watw. 
Dr. Johnson wrote monotonously and 
ponderoualy, but in oonTetsatloa his 
words were oloae and slttewv; and if 
hii pUtol missed Are, faeknom^ down 
hie antagoniat with &e butt of it. 
Coleridge, in his oonyersatfon, wss fhU 
of acuteness and ori^ality. Letyb 
Hunt has beat wdl termed the pair 
losopfaer of hope, and likened to a 
pleasant atrsam in oonrersation. Car¬ 
lyle doubts, objeots, and constantly 
demurs. Fisber Ames was a powerful 
and effecUve orator, and not the less 
distinguished in the social circle. He 
posieased a fliueni language, a vivid 
Imoy, and a wdil-stoted mesnoiy. 


RULES OF LIVING. 
ASArrao ntOM nra onnicav or 


A. von ruLTiv. 

t. Rxad frequently the following pr^ 
oepts; iniDiOM them, oarefUlly upon 

J our mind, end let your purpose of 
vittg by them eves grow mmer and 
livelier, and let them be to you more 
inviolable thau an oath. 

S. Let your reltyion he that of eensL 
hie and reasonable men. Let it oonriat 
in faith in the goodnees of the gtett 
all-iiervadmg Sjmt<-4n a ProvidiMMie, 
whoae guiding and direotiiig presenee 
ii eleurly mamfested in aU the mrente 
of your lifei. 

A Perndt no doubt nor doubter 
to (Hirptex you. It is nsiihw possible 
^or oonotdvable that you, with hjamah 
audwretanding^ ehould be eble to eom* 


prebend the Ddty ^vad* the orighml 
oMatlon ^ttiiigs,afaioeyou can survty 
<mly so BBiaR hpM of theunivene;«u» 
can peroeive mrt only through the 
•enste sad eztenaiUy.. 

4. Otanimaleideybitf piinaplesonly 
te those who an aainuM by similar 
vtswui' Ton Wiil eenvinee no one 
Who does not eonvinee himself The 
rtibrmation of the world edvancea 
at ft alow plftw; let time perform its 
wurk. All pngeote of sudden enlighten^ 
asnt have pMrved dtortive. 

A Never engaged so-called leligiouB 
dhqitttea; break-off audia eonveni^on. 
as soon as an -opportdnltf of doing so 
is p res e nted. • 

A The ideft of • Bofreme Being will 
neoessarily lead to the belief of the 
spirife kamottailty, Witiiout which life 
would bewltiiout meaninf. 

7. Negieet not tite body, upon which 

K whole earthly exittonoe depends. 

tn yourself (n what is beneficial, 
and what is pendulous to it. Despise 
it not; but on the other hand also con* 
nder who* an inert, uaelese, and monl- 
dering mam it is, 08 soon as it lacks life, 
its animating pdteoiple. 

8. Let the object of your life be, im¬ 
provement v^at is good. All is 
good which contributes to the health of 
your*own body and mmd, and that of 
others. 

9. For the perception of the good, a 
dnoere desire is eoAdent. But it is 
Snly by refleotion and oheervation of 
ourselves, timt we attain to tiiat rapid 
penetration, and tiiat nice power oi dit- 
thu^n, which are ao neoeesary in 
tiMmai^ld and complicated evente of 
tifb, 

..V. Never lose tight of that aim of 
Iffft net even in Uttle things. Btiisve 
that no action is so mstgnifioant that 
some virtue nugr not be promoted by 
it. In bodUy suffBring and disagree¬ 
able oooupatioiu^. exmeise at teast 
patieiuM^ of which man ctonde eo much 
end ao firequentty in need, and which 
is the beit sofiigaard egainst ill- 
humour. * 

IL The good man oontrlbutee to the 
welfare of othen notalone by {i^tive 
aote and toskcoetkni but his life 
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the latter from timo to tim«^ diatn^ing 
those that are useless.. 

88. Appear rather too liberal than 
tooeeo&omioaltbutnererla'nsh. Eoono* 
mise in little thugs. Learn aelMenia]. 

84- In a strait betwixt truth and 
ftlsehood, decide unhesitatingly fat the 
truth. Candour is always eesantial. 

85. Bo strictly on your guard against 
the risings of anger. Never vent your 
displeasure against those who cannot or 
dare not retort. 

86. Restrain your self-will. Ap. oppor¬ 
tunity will not be wanting for exuUt* 
ing your firmness. Banish obetuuM^t 
howeveix 

87. Let your repenUtanoe be a lively 
will, a firm resolution Complaints and 
moumlnl over past errors avw nothing, 
without a detemunation to amend them. 

88. When you wake in the morning, 
think over the day. Endeavour to loox' 
at the bright side, though unpleasant 
business lies before you. 

89. Keep a journal, the utility of it 
b manifold, as b alw the pleasure. 
Make it, however, a point of duty to be 
rigidly candid. Let it not be to you 
merely a remembranoer, but a means 
of selt-knowledge. 

40. Preserve puri^ of xnind under 
all oiroumstances. Guard against the 
foHiee of love. Allow due importanoe 
to first impressionB, but do not let your¬ 
self be carried away by them. Study 
physiognomy iu different persons, but 
not in those for whom you begin to feel 
affeoUou, for in that case it will as- 
surodly mblead you. Shun all self 
deoeptiou. Aeoustimyoaraelf to esteem 
only inward and acknowledged wor^, 
and to remurd exterior ratbewas a snare 
for your fmr Judgment. Do not delude 
yourself by fine sounding words^ by self 
created idols. 

41. It b particularly neousary tluU 
you should be master of your thoughts. 
Ditficiilb as it lu^y be not to iudulge 
ouv'a darling ideas, be determined never- 
theloas to strive against tiiem. Should 
thov intrude themselves during your 
wslks^ taXe a book with you and read 
with gttcution. But read aomethiug 
that wilt change the tone of your mind. 


not Pastor Fido, which would only make 
it worsen . 

42. Attend sompulonsly to the du¬ 
ties which your situation imposes on 
you. 

. 48. Take a benevolent interest in all 
that eoncems humanity and its process, 
as well as the welfare of uvhviduab. 
Be sensible to the claims of all. 

44. Let the judgment of the multi¬ 
tude make you reflect but never 
dea^. 

46. Do not imagine that every person 
who lays claim to your sympathy at the 
first moment^ b nuule to be your friend, 
for Mqierienoe oontradict#it. 

46. Be thwmore confiding with your 
known friends. Do every thing for them 
that lies in your power. For Pope was 
right in saying, that when we deduct 
what others feel and think, our joys 
sbken and fame sinks. Let no threats, 
DO frte, induce you to forsake your 
friends. 

47. Trust them, for without confi¬ 
dence never do two persons really get 
near to each other. On the other hand 
keep sacred not only every secret oou> 
flded to you, but also every word not 
proper for all to hear. 

48. Never read other wople’t papers. 
Utters, or iowmaU, that happen to lie in 
you/way. 

49. Sm your friends neither too often 
nor too seldom. 

60. Promise little, particularly in 
hmall matters, but keq> your prombes 
in spite of aU hindranoea. Do not place 

! relbnoe in the promises of those whom 
you do not well know. 

61. Better trust too much than mis¬ 
trust. BeBeve not with La Roobefou- 
eai)1t and hb followers, that all men and 
all their words and actions are regulated 
almply by their interest, if ind^ you 
deem yourself capable of a dinnterastsd 
aotion. 

62. Epbtolary correspondence b as 
pleasanf os it b profitable^ but do not 
extend it so fiw as to make it burthen- 
some. 

63. Be more polite Vo inferiors than 
to superiors. 
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A JOURNO” OF DISCOVERY ALL 
, ROUND OUR HOUSE. 

JOVBKEY FoTK. 


ranfiTivE hovbes of max— owuixos 

OF TUB BH1T0N8, AMQIA-BASOKB, AXU 
NORllAXH. 


In tliU our fifOi Jouracrjr oi DiscoTvry 
it M our mtcDtion to uiTMti^tte the 
conetnicfion of that fabrio whm ia to 


Ote body what tho physical body ia to 
the soul, the house or dwelling of the 
social man. And as our previout jour* 
nej's have been devoted to inquiriea into 
the organiiAtton and laws by wlddi we 
Uve, and move, and haie on^being—a 
Bulnect Bttblimo in its unit^, 

and full of interest and ^PHUioii In 
its slightest detail,—we toWM^Ii^teader 
our new theme^ though .bm| of the 
grandeur and di^ty of the. former, 
equally worthy of our felIow«tiwvelle>'s 
atbmtinn, ana, by combining interest 
with information, asust to fblfil the 
intention with which these tours of 


diMiovery were unrlertaken; namely, to 
impart to the reader a general know* 
ledge of the organisation and mechaniam 
by which tliose combined functions, to 
which wc give the nrnne of li^, are 
carried on; and lift toe mind in love 
and gratitude to that Beneficeace that 
has made man ** the beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals.'’ 

Next to protecting his defenceless 
btidy by son^o suitable apparel, ona of 
the earliest instincts of man seems to 


have been directed to provide a place of 
shelter against the heat of the sun and 
the iiiclomency of the seasons. Com> 
fortlcm and rude as man’s primitive 
habitations were, they were in many 
instances so simple, easy of constiliction, 
and so adequate to the requirements and 
exigencies of the fiunily or tribe, that 
though many thousands of years have 
elapsed since tl^ir first construction, 
and the wants and necessities of man* 
kind have greatly increaseft with tho 
diffusion of intcUig^ce, it. is a singnlar 
fact that, insmany instancis, hia dwell¬ 
ings at the present moment difier little 
from the rude prototypes which neces¬ 
sity ages ago compelled him to con- 


atract; and in the los* tent of tho 
nomadic Arab, the cane hut of the 
South African, and tho snow house of 
the arotio wanderer, we probably look 
i^on fre-similesof tho da-olliugs wliioh, 
at the first migration of the human 
fiuaily, mnn, in. the dawn of creation, 
built for bia rirelter and protoi tiou. 

During the two thousand years that 
these islands have had an extant history 
the domeetio arohiteotuxe of the people 
has undergone five distinctive epochs of 
changefirst under the Romans; then 
unds? the Saxons; thirdly, alter the 
Nwman invasion; and lastly, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
under the Tutors and Stua^. 

The habitations of tho native Itritons, 
when the country first fell under the 
lustful ambition ox Cssaar, half a century 
befitro tho Christian era, were, as may 
be supposed from the rude manners and 
warlike habits ct its painted inhabitants, 
primitive and simple in tho uxtixme, 
except indeed among the cliicfs or men 
of aubstance, who having hurscB and 
catUo require an onclosuro fur their 
animals, and a perroanont residence 
within the stockade for the use of 
themselves and fanulics. 

Owsar SMms to haw been struck by 
the similarity of these British buildings 
with those of the Gauls on the other 
side of t^ Channel; Qio only peroepUble 
difference being, that while those in 
Gaul bad circular roofs sHghUy dumc- 
shapod, those of the Britons were high 
and conical, like an extinguisher, and 
usually more than twice the altitude 
of tho houso they roo&d. 

So exactly similar were ail these 
dweUii|gs, that a brief account of ono 
will answer for a description of all. 
Tho bouses of the ancient Bribms con¬ 
sisted of a mere circular wall of upright 
posts and stakes, with wattles interlaced 
with reeds, boughs, or any pliant mate¬ 
rial to exclude tho weather; the whole 
being erected on a circle of large stones 
os a foundation; tbo roof thatebed with 
straw, rushes, or pass, and th*- whole 
securely bound with withes, afu-r the 
fashion*of a haystack. A low, arched 
door led directly to tho intorir>r, a cir¬ 
cular apartment, that served for every 
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puiiMBO of the family; a fire in the 
centre of the earthoi floor anawezing 
the double ol^ect of cooking ^e food 
and affording warmth to the inmatoa, 
who at night spread their straw round 
the embers, aiid,*indiffoTent to the damp 
earth or hard bra, slept in peace, if not 
in luxury. An opening at the apex of 
the conical roof permmed the escape of 
the cunokc, and left but little space for 
the entrance of the rain. A circular 
enclosure of stokes and binders, with an 
entrance facing the door, swept round 
the house, and embraced as much ground 
AS thu extent of tho owner’s stock xo* 
quired. 

Jf tho chie& and men of property 
were so badly lodged, can easily 
concoivo what wretched habitations 
those of the poor and dependent must 
haw been, a more shed of uprights, 
thatched with leafy branches, and the 
sides filled up wiui reeds and furze. 
These hovels, to which a modem waggon> 
lod^c would have appeared a pulacp, 
suflleea, however, for the hardy race, 
alio doiended their rude homesteads 
V ith tho courage of heroes. While tho 
doinoHtie arehitoeturo of the Briton be¬ 
lt »)ed a total disregard of ingenuity, 
(-(ltd fort, or beauty, ho could expend 
tuoto, skill, and construetive powers on 
tlios(> f>eeI(*Bia8tical buildings which, to 
this day, are tho wonder and astonish¬ 
ment of Europe—the Dxuidioftl* temples 
of Stonoheiigc and Abury. 

The Uoinans, who were not only 
colonistors hut civilizers wherever they 
pliUited their eagles, not tinly taught tho 
Britons all the arts of peace and agri- 
rultiire, hut hy example, encourage¬ 
ment, and oven public rewards, incul- 
rated a taste for arthitectare^ both 
doinestio and oerJesinstieal, but more 
pariieulnrlv tho former; and such apt 
sehulaM did tho Britons soon become, 
that their reputation as orehiteets ox- 
tonih’il even to Rome itself, lu the four 
rentuiei of Roman supremacy in this 
roun1r\ tiuy «‘overod the island with 
temples. Mtlas, military roads, and many 
works of abiding inten''jt and import¬ 
ance; they found Ijondon u viliagi* of 
straguliug hovels, flanked by a river 
nivd barked by a douse forest, and left 


it a handsome dty, with baths, temples, 
market-places, and lines of stately streets, 
a worthy capital for a rising nation. 
This proud state of progression civili¬ 
zation, of internal peace and social har¬ 
mony, which had taken four hundred 
yean to perfect, was overthrown os by 
magic; and a darkness and barbarism 
as complete and savage as that from 
wh^ they had been rescued by the 
Romans feu like a moral eclipse on the 
unfortunate Britons; the country rifled 
of its youth and fighting men, drawn off 
to swell the legpums that on the Tiber 
vainly smight to uphold the dying 
miatrese of ^ world; and«the rest of 
the inhahitantSji totally unused to war, 
offered, in thew defenccleseness, their 
teeming fields, thor lowing herds, and 
aspect of general plenty, a lumpting 
prize to th^ barbarians of the North 
who lived on mutual rapine and plunder. 
The Piets hurst like a resistlei s ocean 
over tho undefended waU of Antoninus, 
and spscad murder, Iiavoc, and desola¬ 
tion over the fruitAU land. To drive 
hock those ruthless hordes tho hunted 
Britons called in tlm aid of the wailiko 
Saxon, and then, for four centuries, 
succeeded a darkness like that of Egypt, 
and an ignorance and savagery so pro¬ 
found, that the'* very memory of its 
former peace and happiness was rooted 
from the traditions of fbe persecuted 
inhabitants. 

Under the Anglo-Saxons tho domestic 
architecture of the people assumed a 
more substantial and seemiy style, the 
circular and conical houiK's of the Bri¬ 
tons’rave place to square structures, 
with uantin^ projecting eaves; 

and if the conuort of the ix'oplo was not 
materially improved by the change of 
shape and size of the dwellings, some 
show of decency’ wns at least preserved. 
Tho houses were constructed of larger 
masses of timl>or, were more «>troogly 
built, and loam or clay was brought 
into reqiusition to fill up tho intersUces 
between the wattles and uprights, and 
form w.nllR to tlie building. Instead of 
one room for cooking, rieeping, and 
eating, the bouse was diridcil inti, two.— 
a small one called the chamluv, the 
sitting-room by day of the mistrcait 
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her maidis ftAd (^ildren; and the dor¬ 
mitory by night, of tho maater and his 
fai^y: the large room or hall, aa it 
was called, vrith the Are on the ground, 
and a hole in the roof for the eaeape of 
the smoke, was otill the kitcdiev, re¬ 
fectory, and reception-room forvinton; 
and where the guests and servants at 
night spread their straw and sle^ in 
common. A long kind of bentm or 
covered box, raised .on a narrow dais, 
and placed against the wall c^poute 
the door—which hospitality demised 
should be always open,—was the place 
of honour, where the master sat or 
reclined; a m.'av\ (u|naze settle ot choir, 
with a few thi4'e-lcgged*stool8, formed 
tho only other artimes of famiture or 
accommodation for the inmates or guests. 
Sheds for horses and cattle, with n few 
other ofllcos, were situated at the back 
of the houhc. All these were improve¬ 
ments, and especially that of plaster¬ 
ing the Ai'alls; so liable were they to 
crack and lin'ak away, and so impossible 
was it to ex( hide cutting draughts, that 
even in the ninth century, in a royal 
n-sidenee, Alfred the Gn^at had to tax 
his ingetiitifx, and design (he first lan¬ 
tern nnnle (((protect his timc^ineasuring 
candles fioni the Haring waste of the 
w’ind. In tiiiifi the necessities of the 
family roquiri'd more accommodation, 
and citlier a top story was added to tho 
existing building, or a new house was 
built with a story above; this, like tho 
lower part, was dinded into two uif- 
ccpinlly sized aportmonts,—one large 
room over the hall, colled the soAir, and 
a smaller room, sometimes used as on 
oratory, at others as a deeping apart- 
mimt, when it was denominated the 
chamfftr, and set aside for some este^jmed 
or highly hunourcfl guest. ’HHiether the 
solar Wits built with the house, or added 
to an existing edifice, it was invariably 
reached by an outddo stair or ladder, 
which, for the doulje ohiect of privacy 
and security, could bo drawn,up after 
tho guest hiid taken possession of the 
solar! Thi-> radical albfratinn in the 
form of the bdli^e led to another most 
important change, the erection of chim¬ 
neys ; tor unless a hole had been cut 
through the floor of the solar to cor¬ 


respond with that in tho roof, there 
would have been no means of esrapa 
fbr tho smoke from the cuntml hall tire. 
This alteration necessitated the remorol 
of the fire to the side of. tho house, and 
the building a flue of brick or stmu* to 
nm through tiie top story, and luliuit of 
a flrej^aoe there as well as in the hall. 
In time these unMemlv vents beeaiuo 
enclosed by jambs and lofty mniitt'l- 
piecea, and the rere-doase, a sijuan* or 
o«tag(^ elevation above the hearth, 
compo^ of close-fltting bricks or Hags, 
on whicih thot hre was made, with tiio 
flre-dogs or andirons, os a naturnl eun- 
sequence, rapidly followed. Indued, tho 
farmhouie fireplace of the present day, 
without the many items of comfort and 
necessity then unknown, aHTonls us a 
good—indeed, exact—examnlo uf the 
English dom^io hearth in uio cUiventh 
century, when William promulgated his 
tyramioua edict,—^that at tho ringing of 
the vesptir bell, eight o'clock, every fire 
and light should oe extinguished. At 
that once holy, but then dread(>d sound, 
the housewife pushed back the btirning 
embers of her fire up to the wall, and 
covering the whole witli her liutch- 
oven-looktng curfew, in a few uionu'iits 
effectually extinguished her firis ami 
often her only light. Then God help 
tho poor wreteh who dan>d to be sioic 
or mifieriiig aoriog the night, or who, 
trusting to the COTgueror's sympathy, 
presumed to light his glimmering cruse. 

With the Normans come the stone 
keeps, costelets, and imposing ensiles of 
the invader, with a cluster of w<ssU-ii 
houses at their base; in whicli, os 
the wing of the mighty chief, gatli< ixol 
his serfs,sdcpondaati^ and rctaim ri. Am 
these increased in number ami inii>ort- 
ance, stockades at first, and cvcnitially 
walls, were built from the base of thu 
castle round all the outlying structures. 
Not to extend the walls too far so us to 
weaken tho defences, timber, being plen¬ 
tiful, cheap, and easy of transport, was 
used liberally to raise the existing build¬ 
ings by one or two additional and over¬ 
lapping stories; thus a baronial de^H'iid* 
ency titat liad contained only u few 
bondml inhabitants, by tin's hystem of 
economizing space, was rundo to b.v- 
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hour 03 many thouunds. IiX man¬ 
ner those large cities, such as Norwich, 
Lincoln, and many others, formed the 
nucleus of that municipal power which 
subsequently made them too great for 
the nobles who thou^ themselves 
their masters. > 

With the baronial halls of the Tudors, 
where safety gave way to comfort and 
luxury, and the settled times allowed a 
man to think of his ease and enjoyment 
before his life or property, we shall not 
pause further than to observe t}iat the 
prodigal waste of wood that for more 
than a thousand years had been gomg 
steadily on in the country—many a 
homestead consuming mote timber than 
would have built a modem line of battle 
ship,—had ao exhauated the once im¬ 
mense woods and forests of Britain, that 
it had become neoessaiy to find some 
substitute for building purposes other 
than wood; for hitherto oontractors had 
robbed the forests of their noblest mem- < 
bars, and nothing but oak of the finest 
growth would satisfy their noed. Fire¬ 
wood too had bocome so scarce, or what 
was equivalent, ao dear, that, with a 
new material for building, a new article 
for fuel became an imperative noces-i 
sity. 

Thnsn two wants occurring nearly 
togbthor led to one of the greatest re¬ 
volutions in domestic arthil^ture that 
the country had yot aeon—too erection 
of brick or stone houses instead of 
wooden ones, and the substitutitm of 
coal for cord-wood and charcoal for 
fires. 

Taking tho domestic dwellings as we 
now find tliom, advanced in the process 
of centuries from beut.|icu^ ofj 
the aborigines, the wicker-work riiedsj 
and mud-plastered wattles of the Bri -1 
ton and Anglo-Saxon, through the pro-1 
gressiou of the Norman and the Tudor, 
to iho time when such men as Inigp 
Jones nud Sir Christopher Wren gave a 
new impetus to domestic life and social 
enjoyment, and passing onwards to the 
nineicentU century, we shell, with these 
prefatur) reniarlu, begin in earnest 
our Journey of Discovery bound the 
House. 


• 

GAEDENING FOE AUGUST. 

Tkb FiiOWBb Garden. —^This ie a 
month of corrections, alterations, and 
gene^ enpervi^n, rather than of cul¬ 
tivation. Pansies r^ould be propagated 
by^outtings, seedlings planted out in 
new beds, while those flowers meant for 
ahowing should be carefully shaded. 
Eemove pelargoniuma from large pots, 
trim their roots, and set out hi smaller 
pots; all tho pipings of pinks which 
have straok ahoald be planttnl out this 
month into nursery beds, or into their 
permanent beds, to be left for flowering, 
liiidi loam and dung mako fhe best soil 
for these pipings, which should be 
planted in bras four feet wide, witli 
a clear space every way of six inches 
for each setting. Fuchsias, petunias, 
verbenas, and all sorts of half-hardy 
olump planta are still to be propagated 
by cuttings. At tho same time all mnds 
of perennials must be attended to by 
cuttings or by parting of their roots, 
and all those herbaceous plants which 
have done blooming, should, in like 
manner, have their roots paitod. All 
biennials that are largo enough^ Cantcr- 
bury-bella, two-year stouks, woMuwors, 
sweet william^ picotcea, pinks, carna¬ 
tions, polyanthuaos, &c., if not attended 
beforef should be now planted out in 
beds, or where they are to bloom. Au¬ 
riculas should be protected from excess¬ 
ive heat or wet, out at the same time 
giving them all the air possible. The 
propagation for next season must be 
commenced this month, particularly 
such plants os do not root freely. 
Attend to t^o mowing, sweeping, and 
rolling of your garden, and ke^ the 
edges of all tho beds neat and wc'I 
dmnibd. 

Tub Kitcjihn Uauuek.— Thisisa.so 
a busy mouth among the vegetables both 
in sowing, trimming, and destroying in¬ 
sects. Potatoes must be well looked 
after, and earefully weeded. Cabbage 
seed sbubld bo sown uAor a wet day, 
for the spiing and summor crops; the 
luaiu W'inter crop of spio%ch sht^uld also 
be sown at this time. Beiuow the dead 
leaves and unnecessary shouts of cucum¬ 
ber, aud protect tho plant frum cold 
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winds; eartlf np celery and boo between 
all kinds of crops; top beans in blossom^ 
and earth those that are up suflSoiently 
h^h for the purpose. Trim strawbetries 
of unnecessary runnersy dear their be^. 
Onions which hare nearly reached their 
growth diould be bent down so as to 
confine the sap to tho bulb. Watch the 
neighbourhood of choice fruit frees, aa 
well as tho trees themselres, for insects, 
which ore particularly hu^ol at this 
season; tolMcco smoke is a codrrenient 
means of exterminating them. Watch 
for snails and sli^ on wdl find^ and 
rmove them. ^naUy, inapeet your 
Tines, remufo all rcdimdaney of wbod, 
and thin out tbv oluateraaof e^pea. 

CROQUET. 

Tun game is played on a Icyd, doaely- 
mown lawn, woich dmuld >be oftm 
rolled, BO aa to make the ground solid. 
The implements comprise ten bridges, 
which arc made of pieces of iron rod, 
duurpened at both enda, and bent in the 
middle into tho form of staples, with a 
span of alwut twelve inchea. Bight 
mallets, the beads of which should be 
four inches long, with a circumference 
at each end of seven inches, tapering to 
the middle; the shanks or handles sh^d 
be perfectly straight, and theP total 
length of the mallet thirty inches. Two 
atai Lea, cither wood or iron, are also 
required, but must not exceed two feet 
in length; theuportion out of the grouM 
may ne coloured in rings to matw the 
balls. Eight balls, which should be 
made of a light wood that will not readily 
split, ten inches in cironmference, and 
each ball painted of a different colour. 

The game may be plsyed by any nnm* 
her of players, but bemmes long,* and 
may prove tedious if th^ are more 
than eight engaged. Having selected 
the ground and arranged the bounda¬ 
ries, tho first thing^ be done is to jdace 
the stakes and bridgea, which is managed 
in this u'ay: —a stake called the foot- 
stake is driven in, say tmi feet from tho 
boundary which forms the base of opera- 
ti(m, and then another,called the head- 
stake is driven ten f(«t from the bound¬ 
ary in the opposite side, and a string 


; made frst-from one*stake to the other; 

I then at the distance say of ten fret from 
! eadi stoke, a bridge would be placed, 
using the string aa a centre, and at 
anbther interval of ten from, and la a 
line-yrUh each bridge, another bridge; 
then from the eeatre o£ the string, and 
equidhdant from it, and from tho bour.d- 
aryon eadh side, plant two more bridges, 
that is, one on each side of tho string, 
and eqoidisfauit from oachaide boundary-; 
then on each side oft and in a lino with, 
the twp bridges last planted, place two 
more bridges afc intervals of ton feet. 
You will thus have ten bridges, four of 
which are in a line with the stakes, that 
is, two for each stake, and three on each 
aide, with a spi^ of ton fret between 
each bridge, which will give a distenue 
between each stake of sixty feet; the 
end boundaries benng ten feet from each 
stake, and the side boundaries rather 
more than ten feet from the bridges on 
each side. 

Having arranged your bridges and 
stakes, yon then proc^ to cho^ part¬ 
ners or sides for playing. Two leaders 
are first chosen, who each choose one 
partner in sucoesiion. The leaden use 
the balla which correspond in colour 
with tho two first rings on the stakes, 
and as the partners axe chosen, thw take 
the odoun of the next rings. If there 
are eight players, two sets of partners 
of four, in each ici may bo formed, or 
four sets of two each. If only seven, 
the gasw may stiU be played as if there 
were eight, one of the players taking 
two balla and having two turns of phiy. 
If there are lix, the game may be pJa) > <1 
with two sets of throe each, or tkn u 
sets of twp each. J[f only live, tlirn by 
(me player oiing an extra ball; tho game 
may be played os if there wen six. 
When tbm arc four players, there niny 
be two sides of two each, with Bingle 
baUs, or of four each wich two balls to 
each player. Three may play the gaum 
of four, by one taking two balls, or ul 
six by each taking two halls. Wh'<n 
only two plav, each uses two balls atul 
pWs them alternately. 

Before fho play commences you must 
deci^ upon the place from wlir-n<v the 
balls must first he played; this should 
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l)c botvoen tihe foot^stalte and tlia neoreit 
bridgo-~t^ and alxalf feet from the stake. 

In playinL Hieol^ect is to propel the 
hall through all the bridges by blows 
fr-om the mallet, going through the 
two bridges nearest the foot-stake first, 
then coruoring and passing through the 
tliroe bridges on the left side from the 
starting point; then cornering aj^n 
and passing through the two bridges 
nearest the head-stake, striking the 
stake, ond again passing the bridges 
dow'nwards; then cornonng again, and 
passing thr^h the three bndgM on 
tho right, cornering amin, and pasring 
through tho first two bridges and strik¬ 
ing ^0 starting stake; whoever suo- 
roeds in doing this first is the victor. 

The players on each side take their 
turn of play alternately, tho leaders tak¬ 
ing precedence, and each player con¬ 
tinuing as long as he makes a point; 
the points are when th9 hall runt its 
prupiT hridffc, ttriket the Aehd-stake, 
tnaXft a roguet or • rieoehet, or a eroguet 
or roQuet-eroguet. The fadluro to do 
any of tlicae ends its turn, and it most 
roinoin at the mercy of other players till 
the turn comes round again. A baU is 
also put out of play (for that turn) when 
(without intorvoning play) it strikes a 
ball which has boon previouslv roqued, 
recoi'hod, or oroqued.. If in uo act of 
croquet the player's ball flinch tram 
uuder his foot, it is out of play for that 
turn; and if -^when the croqnet is re¬ 
fused) the roqued ball is dMplaced in 
ploying, a like pei^ty fifilows. A 
player may decline his tiini of play, or 
at any lime leavo it unfinished. 

The bridges con be passed only in the 
proper direction—by. a blow • from the 
mallet, by roquet, noochet, concussion, 
croquet, or roquet-croquet. To pass a 
bridge the ball must bo dear of it. If 
a bull niter having passed through a 
bridge strike any obstacle, and rebound 
back again through the bridge, tho pas¬ 
sage has still been cfiectod. If from a 
blow of the mallet the ball strike any 
bbrtAi'h* and rebound through its proper 
bridge, the passage is olibctedt 

Terms nml in the Game, 

Eoai £T.—A ball makes roquet when, 


# 

after being struck with *tho mallei it 
comes in contact with another balL 

OnoauET.—When a ball has been 
croquet the player takes his owu ball 
up and places it dose to the roqued ball, 
pressing one foot on it so os to hold it 
firm, and then with a blow of tho mal¬ 
let ^ves the roqued boll in tho direc¬ 
tion he wishes; this method of cro¬ 
queting or cracking the bolls gives tho 
title to the game. 

Bouvet-oroqubt is when tho c]^uet 
is ma^ on the roqued boll, without 
using the foot, and both balls are drivon 
away. ^ 

Bioookbt is when a ball makes roquet 
on more than frne ball from one blow of 
the mallet. 

OoECtrssiox is when a ball ii displaced 
by one that has been driven ugaiust it 
by roquet, croquet, ricoi'hot, ur roquet* 
CTonnet, and nut by the playing ball. 

I^URsma is roquing or oroquing a 
ball, either of your own or the uppositc 
parties, so as to increase or lobsen its 
chance of success. 

Boost, a boll that has not sur-eceded 
in passing the first bridge after being 
struck. 

Bovsn, a ball that bos passed under all 
the bridges but not struck the foot stake. 

HISTORY OF BOOK-KEEPING. 

BooK-KEBCifio may bo defined as th.it 
svstematio arrangement of couimcrcinl 
tAnsootious by which tho true state of 
tho proprietor’s concerns may be easily 
ascertained; thus, at once exhibiting cor¬ 
rect and ready information of every par- 
tieifior in trade, and the general result 
of tile whole, in point of profit or loss. 

IdJ^e most other valuable sciences, the 
date of its origin is extremely uncertain. 
Some of thosa authors who are always 
aealous companions for tho ancients, and 
will hardly allow any meritorious im¬ 
provements in 8ci«'ace duo to tho 
moderns,, have contended that doahle 
1 entry was known by tho Romans; but 
seven admitting tbe ancients /M or- 
i range their accounts in (ho debtor and 
creditor method, still tiiis implies no 
I more than smg/e entry. Commerce waa 
j then in a veiy rude and imperfect state, 
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ood oonsequcat)^ It is extremely pro¬ 
bable thnt Dothing more was requisite; 
bql the most weighty objeotion to ^ia 
opuiioii is, that the ancient longnagei 
afford m terms Mrrespsndent to At 
modem teehnieal jphrasesofdotMewtry; 
imd Snellius, when he tnueslated ** St^ 
vena’s Book keeping" into Latin, after 
the most scniiinotis research for such 
terms in vain, was oomMlled to coin 
them; thus he called ute art itself, 
Apolo*/istica; the Waste Book, Liber 
Udetitiusj the Lodger, Oodeat aee^pti 
e-rponsiyue ; Stock, Sas^ i Balance 'MfuJto- 
ffismtis, Ac. 

Indeed tlSR terms q|||opted in most of 
the Enroj)eaii lang^^agv be 

dorived inimedintt'ty from the kalian, 
with tho exception oi the Bhiglish word 
Ledger, which has exhibited as muoli 
variation in the orthography as it has 
occasioued dtai>ntes abotttIts etymology; 

- -it was fonnerly spoK Leager, Leadger, 
heid^or, Leiger, Legcr, and lastiy Le^er 

- -its name in the Italian and southern 
limcna.joH of Europe implies tibenaater 
houk; in tho Oernum and other north* 
ern provineca the head book; and in 
the Dutrti and French the grand book. 
Aa lo ita deri\utioit, Bailey refers it to 
tho Latin verb legere, to galbor: but 
Dr. Job nan n pays, it issolrom the Dutch 
ieggen, to continue in one place? while 
Hume others again have conjeotured it 
arose from the liege books of the feudal 
ages, which recorded tho rents, duties, 
and aerrioes dpu from the liegemen (hr 
tenants). 

tfaving thus advanced the argumentB 
pro tuid con., as to the olaiina of the 
a»cicnu to a knowledge pf this art, I 
proceed to submit aome oorgccturei is 
favour of the modems; per^ps it ia 
not nt all iuiprcibable that the priilGjple 
of double entry was sug^^sted by tho 
double puri>»8e of bills of exchange, 
and the ordinary way of entering them; 
tbc«>o we know are^dncidedly a modem 
invention, i>r it might posaibty have 
been deduced from aome of Kuclid'a 
»»*««>■, or by the operationa of algebraic 
oquatioDs; ineupp^ofthelaatopinion 
toe following oiroumstance is imnark- 
sbly apposite:— 

Loom do Boigoy an ttaUan frisr, was 


tiw first who translated Algebra fto a 
the Jirabio into any of the Buropesi 




wrtwn on several other mathomatieal 
snlvjeots, and is genen|lly supposed to 
have oomposed the Amt expretsa trea> 
tiao on this soienoe. It waa published in 
his nsitive language (tho Italian) in 1495, 
itiiieh ia neany. the most distant period 
to wbioh wo can with certainty trace 
baok tibo orii|^ of book>keepmg; and 
thus mndi fr^ tibodafans of the otodems 
for tiUs inyentioa. Let the reader settle 
the pdint ia dispute. 

AMuming thsn the prior part of the 
fifteenth oentury (as liaa beau already 
remarked) to ,00 the origin of thb 
sciimee, I now endeavour to follow its 
progress in this oonntry: and although 
the southern narte of Europe were am 
quaintod wiui book-keeping by the 
Italian manner at the above-mentioned 
period, kappeora that tho knowledge 
was difibssd but slowly; for we find 
nothing of it inEnglMid till 1549. when 
the fiiat Bnglidi work on this subject 
was published at Loudon, by If ugh 
Oldeastlo^ a aohool-master, which was 
much improved, and reprintetl by John 
Mellis (uso a school-master) iu 15S8. 
The curions reader may fine! sonic ac¬ 
count of this worir in '* AymcHH An¬ 
tiquities of Typography," where a copy 
of tho title is thus given :—"A briefo 
instniotiono and manor howe to kepe 
bookes of ocoomptes partible, &c., by 
three bookes, nos^ y> momort&ll, jnr. 
nail, and lea«r.—Newloy augmented 
and setto forthe by John McIlis, schulo 
maistor of London imprynted by 
him* at y«akme of y« White Bc^ire, 
ni^o Bqynarifs Castef, 1688." 

neneaet treatise of whicli w'u have 
any account, was by James Poele; and 
this was also publubed in L'nidon, in 
1569: in his prefiioe, be sayn, " though 
long practised in foreign ports, this art 
was but than new in England (" 

This work was succeeded in 16G2 hy 
a oonsidorobty improved system, in a 
large treatiati by John Collins, n very 
celebrated mathematician, wlif)'«v pub¬ 
lication served as a stw'lard book 
nearly a osntuiy. 

ThM wars the prineipel early 
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oonipi«h«Qslon of, the relavanoy of the 
■werted conhenon, nor from any d 
priori reaaoning applicable to the in* 
quilV, but merely 4 potteriori aa jthe 
rMuIt pf unirere^ ezperienoe. AH i^t 
has lived haa died; and,therefore,all 
that Uvea muab die. 

The aolid^ rock on which we tread, 
and mfch which we rear our mdaoea and 
temples, what ia it often emen mioro- 
Boopically examined, but a congeriea of 
the foaail remaina of innumerable 
animal tiibee t The aoU firam which, by 
tillage, we derive our vegetable food, ia 
aoarcely anything more than a mere 
mixture of Uie decayed aaH decaring 
fragments oi £:irmor organic bring; 
the aholls and oxuvi«,*the akeletona 
and fibres and oxaiocoted juices of ex* 
tinot life. 

The earth itself, m its whole habita* 
ble surface, ia little eiao than the mij^ty 
sepulchre of the past; and 

AU that ti«aa 

The globe are bat a bandful to the irlbee 
1 bet eluiuber in Us boeom. Take the wing* 

Oi morning, and the Barcaa detert iiiere*. 

Or Ibtc In the centlnuoua vrooda 

Wbvro rollR the Oreg«m. and bean ao MMind 
Save hi» own dMbiiige—jret. the dead are there i 
And miliiuue in lh«ee lollludes, ainee ilrit 
The Sijjhl of vean began, have laid them down 
In their lent «lu<«p: the dead relga there aloee.” 

Four Qulliona of Egyptians oqltivate 
the valley of the great river on whose 
banks, amidst the fertUiaing dust of 
myriads of their progemtora, there are 
calculated still to exist, in a statOdEif 

E reservation, hot leas than firam four 
undred to five hundred millions of 
momuiies. The *' City of the Tombs” 
ia far mure populous than the neigh* 
bonring streets even of Crowded Con* 
stantinople; and the oemetries of Lon* 
don and the catacombs of Paris are 
filled to overflowing. The trees which 
gave shade to our predeoSuors of a few 
generations boric lie prostrate; and the 
dog and hors^ the playmate and the 
servant of our eh3dbood are but dust. 
Death surrounds and sustains us. We 
derive our nourishment fipm the de* 
etmetion of living orgaaisms, and from 
this souroe alone. 

And who is there smong us that hM 
reached the middle tenu of existence, 


that may not, in the touohing phrase of 
Car^li^ ** msssure the various stairas ^ 
his ufe-joumey by the white tombs of 
his beloved ones, rising in the distance 
like pale, mournfully recoding mile¬ 
stones f ^ 

** \^ett Wilkie was In the Esourial,” 
%sys Southqr, "looking at Titian's 
famous {HOture of the l^t Supper in 
the refectory there, an old Jeronymite 
monk said to him, * I have sat diuly in 
s^ht of that {dsture for now nearly 
threesoore years; during that time my 
oompaplons have drop]^ off one after 
anotner^U who were my seniors, all 
who were my eontemporaries, and 
many or most of those who were 
younger than soysrif; more than one 
generation had paasod away, and there 
the figures In the picture have remained 
unchanged. I look at. them, till I 
sometimes think that they era the roali* 
ties, and m but shadows.^ ” 

1 have stated that there is no reasou 


known to us why Death shouM always 
** round the sum of life.” Up to a oer* 
tain point of their duration, varying in 
enoh separate set of instances, and in 
tiie comparison of extremes varying 


prodiriously, the vegetable and nnimol 
orgaatsma not only sustain themselves, 
but expand and devriope themselves, 
oyow and Increase, eiyoying a better and 
better life, odvonring and progressiva 
Wherefoiw b it that at this period all 
progtcM b comnletriy arrest; that 
thenceforward they waste, deteriorate^ 
and fhilf Why should they thus de¬ 
cline sad decay with unerring uni* 
formity upon their attasning their 
hirtest perfeotioD, their most intense 
aonrity I Tbb ultimate bw is equally 
nyatemns and inexorable. It is true 
the Sacred Writings tell us of KntMih, 
" whom Ood took, and be was not; ** 
and of Elliaf), who was transport^ 
through the upper air in a chariot of 
fire; and of Mwihbedek, the most ex* 
trsordinsiy pemmage whose name b 
reooeded, " without feiher, without 


mother, without deeoent: haring neither 
beginnW of days, nor end of lifu." We 
rmi the history without conceiving the 
fiusiset hope these exceptions to 
the univerm rule. Tct our fancy ban 


m 
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ilways emlted in xunonary evaalonf of 
% by for{^ for onradves oi’eataons of 
'mmortal nuijiarity, yonib, aiod beauty, 
residing in ELysian fields of unfading 
spring, amidst the fruition of perpetual 
vigour. We \vpuld drink, in itoagina- 
tion, of the sparkling fountain of 
rejuvenescence; nay, boldly dare the* 
terror of Mudea's cauldron. We edio, 
in every despairing heart, the ejacula¬ 
tion of the expiring Woloott, Bring 
back my y«iulh t ” 

Rciloction, however, cannot foil to 
reconcile us to our ruthleaa dpstiny. 
There is another law of our being, not 
less unrelenting, whose yoke is even 
hardier and more intolerable, from 
whose pruHsuro Death alone can relieve 
UH, and in eomparieon with whioh the 
absolute certainty of dying beoomea u 
glorious blessing. Of whatevor else 
we may remain ignoraai^ each of us, 
for hiiiiRoir, conies to feel, realiae, and 
know uuo'^uiTocnlly that all his oapaoi- 
tifls, both of action and enjoyment^ are 
tninsieut, nnd tend to pass sway; and 
when our ihirsb is satiated, we turn 
disgustt'd from the bitter lees of tiie 
once fFugnmt and oparkling oup. I 
am aware of Pamell's offered analogy-— 

"Tlio tree oftleepost root h found 
Unwilling most to leave the ground;'* 

and* of Bush’s notion, who imputes to 
the aged such an augmenidng lore of 
life that ho is at a loss to aeoount for 
it, and suggests, quainily enough, that 
It may dupond upon custom, the groat 
mouldur 01 our desires and pro^iensitiee; 
and that the infirm and deorepit '* love 
to Uvu on, beoaum they have acquired a 
habit of living.” Hia aasum^on is 
wrong in point of fact^ He losce sight 
of the important principle that (dd age 
is n ndutivo term, and that one man 
may be mon superannuated, further 
ndvanoed in natural decay at sixty, than 
another at one hundred yoaro. Farr 
might well rejoice at being alive, and 
exult m the prospect of oontmuing to 
live, at (fue hundred and thirty, being 
capable, iw is ofiirmod, even of the en¬ 
joyment of sexuid life at that ege; but 
he who has hnd hU " three sulBoieut 
warnings,'' who is deaf, lame, and blind; 


who, like the monk of Uie ibenria], has 
lost all his oontemporarie's, and is con¬ 
demned to hopeless solitude, and 
oppressed with the oonsdouBness of 
dependence and ixqbeeility, must look 
on Death not as a curs^ but a refuge. 
Of one hundred and thirty-three suicides 
occurring in Geneva from lb25 to 
1884, more than half were above fifty 
yean of ^; thiiy-four, from fifty-five tu 
sixty; nineteen, from sixty to seventy; 
nine, from seventy to eighty; thrro. 
ftom eighty toninrty; in all, ^ty-five. 
The mean term of life in that city being 
about thirty-five to forty, this bears an 
immense 'ifMportion to (the actual 
population above fifty, and exhibits 
forcibly an opdosite condition of feeUng 
to that allegw by Rush, a wearinees of 
living, a desire to die, miher tlian an 
anxiety, or even williuguess to hvo. 

I once knew an old man, of about 
one hundred and four, who retained 
many of his faculties. He could read 
ordinary print without glasses, walked 
firmly, rode well, and oouid even leap 
iviili oome ag^ty. When 1 last parted 
with him, 1 wished him twenty years 
more; upon whioh he grasped my hand 
dosely, and declared Eo woulil not let 
mo go until 1 had ntraoted or reversed 
the prayer. 

Strolling with my venerable and 
eateemed colleague, Professor Stephou 
ElUott, one ^temoon, through a tield ou 
the batdes of the river Ashley, we came 
ujpn a negro badking in the buu, the 
moat ancieut>looking pefson^ 1 have 
ever seen. Our attempts, with his aid, 
to mlouloto hia age, were, of course oon- 
jectuial; but we were satisfied that he 
was fsr abdve one hundred. Bold, 
toothless nearly blind, bent almost 
horuantally, and scarcely capable of 
KMxmotion, he was absolutely alone in 
the'world, Uv^mg by permission upon a 
places, from winch the goneratiun to 
whit^ hia master and feiluw-servanta 
banged Itad long ^oe disappeared. 
Be expressed many an earnest wish for 
death, aod ^dechwed mnphatically, that 
he ** was afi^ God Almighty lad for¬ 
gotten him." 

We cannot wonder that the auclents 
should believe^ “ Whom the gods love^ 
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dio young.** voA m Mdy to say, uritK 
Southey himself, sabsetineiitly, Uko 
poor Swift, a mdaocholy oxsinplo of 

il_ Am _1 *r 




“Th«j who readi 
Gre; hairs die pkesneaL* 

Sacred history informs us, that, hi 
the infancy of the srorld, the phydolo- 
gioal tendency to deadi was far less 
urgently and early developed than it is 
now. When the change took place is 
not stated; if it occurred gradaaUy,the 
downward progress has long dnoe 
arrested. All records malmthe jonm^ 
of life, from the time of and the 
early patriarchs, mndi ^e same as the 
pilgrim of to-day is deraned to traveL 
^recscore and ten was, whm Cheops 
built his pyramid, as it is now, a long 
life. Legends, antique and modem, 
do indeed tell us of tribes that, like 
Kiley's Aralis and the serfe of Middle 
Russia, and the Ashantees and other 
Africous. live two or three centuries; 
bnt the«e are travellers* stories, uncon- 
flmicfl. The various statistleu tables 
tli.at have been in modem times made 


longest lived animals. For the longevl^ 
of me hitter, ascertained in ^dab-poad^ 
Baoon fl^vea the whimsical reoMon that, 
in the moist element which surnmnds 
them, they at protected from exsiooa- 
tioD, of tM vital juices^ and thus pre¬ 
sent. This idea ootTeamnds very well 
with the stories told of the uncnlciilatod 
ages of some of the inhabitants of the 
bayous of Louistona, and of tho happy 
ignoranoe of that region, where » 
tovoUer once found a withered oud 
antique corpse— so goes tlio tale — 
sitting propped in an orm-ohiur among 
his TOSterity, who eonld not ooinpro- 
henu why he Apt so long and so 
Bonndly. 

But the HoEanders and Burmese do 
not live especially long; and tho Arab, 
always lean and wiry, leads a protracted 
life amidst his arid sands. Nor utm wo 
thus aooount fbr the lengthened age of 
the crow, the raven, and tho eagle, 
whieh ore affirmed to hold out fur two 
or three oenturies. 

There is tho same difference among 
shrubs and trees, of which some are 
annual, oome of ttill more brief exist- 


np from materials more or less authen¬ 
tic, aitil the several inquiries into the 
gen<jral subject of longevito, seem to 
I .id to the gratifying oonefusion that 
there is rather an increase of the aver- 
ago or mean duration of civilised life. 
In 1S06, Duvillurd fixed the average 
duration of life in France at twenty- 
eight yean: ip 1846,Bousquet estimated 
it at thirty-three. Mallet imcnlatod that 
the average life of the Genevese had ex- 
tenileil ten yean in thrm generationa. 
In Farr's fifth report (for 1844), the 
“prolabje duration," the* "expectation 
of lifo" in England, is plao^ above 
forty, a groat improvement withih half 
8 century. It is curiouSi^if it be true, 
that the extreme term seems to lessen 
Aa the average thus increases. MsUct is 
h>d to this opinion flrom the fact, among 
othciv, that in Geneva, coincident wim 
the generally favourable chabge above- 
menti >netl, there has not been a single 
ccntcuarion within twenty-seven years; 
such instances of longevity having 
fiormerly no rarer there tnm elsewtere. 

Birds and fishes are said to he the 


ence, and some almost eternal. Tho 
venerable oak bids deflaiico to tho 
■tonus of a thousand winters; and the 
Indian baobab is oei down ns a cuntom- 
norary at least of the Tower of Babel, 
having tolerably braved, like the moru 
transient though long-enduring olive, 
tho very waters of the great deluge. 

It will be delightful to know—will 
Science ever discover for us—what con¬ 
stitutes the diflbrence thus iniju-osHed 
upon the long and short - liiud races of 
the organised creation? Wl^ tnuit tho 
fn^.'int shmb orgeorgous flower-plant 
die influediateljr after porfunniug its 
fhnctiou of continuing (lie spvcit-s, and 
the pretty ephemeron languish into 
non-existenee Just as it fiuttem ihrengh 
its genial hour of love, and grace, and 
enjoyn^ent; while the baoy.'ui, and tho 
ohesnut, the tortoise, tho vulture, and 
the carp, formed of tho same primary 
material elements, and subsisting u|>on 
the ven' same resources of nutrition 
and supply, outlast them po indefi¬ 
nitely ! 

Death from old sge^ frim natonl 
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decay — usually aMkeu et at death usually, nay, as ftr.aa myexpvlenea 
iritbout disease >^}s moBt Impmj^ly has geme, alimys brought' to an abrupt 
termed by urriten an iilgiithaetodai,A^ close by the supervention of some 
how far otiierwise i»4fce tratibf Old pmdtive malady. In our olimate this 
age itself is, with the xareSt unseptiona, u, ha the larger proportion, an affeotion 
ezoeptions which I have.never had tihe of the respiratmy apparatus, bronchitis, 
good fortune to meet with anywhere— or pulmonatis. It wlU, of course, vary 
old a^ itself is a protraoted and terri* wiw the oriwal or constitutiooal pre» 
ble duesiie. disposition of the individual, and some* 

During its whole progreaa. Death is wh^ in relation to locality and eeason. 
making gradual encroachments upon Many aged persons die of apoplexy and 
the domain of life. Fnnotion after its kmdred cerebral maladies: nob a 


function undergoes imptiiment, and is 
lees and less perfectly carried on, udule 
organ after organ suflFers atrophy and 
other changes, ui^tting it for the per* 
formanoe of offices to wbioh it was 
ori^ually desimed. 1 will not m over 
the gloomy de^ of the observed modi- 
fioaUons occurring in every part of the 
frame, now a noble ruin, nuyestio even 
in decay. The lungs admit and vivify 
less blood; the heart often diminishes in 
sise, and always acts more slowly, and 
the arteries frequently ossify; nutrition 
is impeded, and assimilation deterio¬ 
rated ; senile marasmus follows, ** and 
the seventh age falls into the Im end 
slippered puitaloonand last, worst of 
all, the brain, and indeed the whole ner¬ 
vous tissue, shriuk in sice sad wtighi, 
undorgoiug at the same time more or 
lo88/)hange of struoture and oomposi- 
tiun. As the titull cannot contract on 
its contents, the shrinking of <the brain 
ooeations a great increase of the fluid 
within the aubamohnoid space. Oom- 
munication with the outer world, now 
about to be out off watirely, becomes 
limited and less intimate. The eyes 
grow dim; the ear loses it aptitude for 
harmony, and soon ceases to appre¬ 
ciate aottud; odours yield no fragrance; 
flavours affect not the indifferent 
palate; and even the touch appreciates 
ouly harsh and coarse impreanona. The 
locomotive power is lost; the caidllariea 
refuse to circulate the darl^ thick 
blood; the extremities retain no longer 
their vital warmth; the breathing alow 
and oppressed, more and more difficulty 
at laat teriniuatca for ever with a deep 
expiration. This tedious process is 
rarely accomftUshed in the manner 
indlMted without interruption; it is 


few of diarrhcM; a winter epideouo of 
influensa is apt to be fatal to tiiem in 
laim numbers everywhere. 

When wtHegarddeath pa^ologioally, 
that is, as the retult of 'nolenoe and 
deetruotive ditease, it is evident that 
the phenomena presented will vary 
relatively to the contingencies effective 
in producing it. It is obviously out of 
pliM here to recount them, forming as 
they do a vast oollection of instruotive 
facts, the bosis of an almost separata 
science, Morbid Anatomy. 

There are many of the phenomena of 
death, however, that are common to all 
forms and modes of death, or are 
rarely wanting ; these are highly 
interesting objrota of study themselves^ 
and assume a still greater importance 
when we consider wem in the light of 
signs or tokens of the extinotion of life. 
It seems strange that it has been found 
difficult to agree upon any suc^ siw 
short of molecular ohange or putrefM- 
tive deeompoaition, that shall be pro- 
noVmeed alMolutely certain, and caleu- , 
lated entirely to relieve us from the 
horrible obonoeof premature interment 
of a body yet living. The flaooidity of 
thecornea le dwelt on by some; otheni 
trust rather to the risfor merfu, the 
rigid y etiffiiess of the limbs and 
truik supervening upon the cold 
relaxation which attends generally the 
last moments. This rigidity is not 
nadentood or explained satisfactorily. 
It is impossible tiut, as Matteucci 
has prov^ed, the ohangea in all 
the tissue^ chiefly chemical or 
ohemico-viUl, are the aouroe from 
whence is generated thh '* nervous 
force” during life; eo, after death 
the similar changes, now purely ohemi- 
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«i4 rntfi for » brief period^ onntUitte to 
Qanenla ihe Vune or a rimilar foroe, 
vhUb is desti&ad to expand iteelf eini* 
plf*«pon the muwmlar ftbree, in 
poring them to oontreet There it a 
eegne analogy here with the eflSwi of 
galraniam ujion bodiea reoently dead, 
wfaieh derires some UtUe force from 
the fact that the bodies least disposed 
to respond to thestimulns of galvanism 
are those which form the exceptions to 
tho almost nniversal exhibitioa of rigi* 
dity-^those, namely, which have been 
killed by lightninj^ and by blows on j 
tho pit of the stomaoh. Some polatms, | 
too, leave corpse quite taedd and | 
flexible. 

The researches of Dr.^Etonett Dow*, 
ler, of New Orleans, have presented ns 
with results profoundly impressive, 
startling, and instructive. He nss, with 
almost unequalled seal, availed himsdf 
of opportunities of performing autopsy 
at n period following death of u^reoe* 
dttit^ promptness^ that is, witun a 
few minutes after the bet straggle, and 
employed them with an intelligent 
cariosity and to admirable purpose. 

I have said that, in pbynologioal 
death, the natural dray ot advance 
age, there is a gradual encroachment of 
death upon life; so her^ in prematurs 
death from violent diaeasu^ t^p ooq* 
trasted analogy is oflhred of life main¬ 
taining its ground far amidst the de¬ 
structive changes of death. Thus, in 
cliolara asphyxia, the body, for sn 
finite period after all other signs of life 
have ceased, is agitated by horrid 
spasms, and xiolentiy oontorted. 
learn from Dr. Dowler that it is not 
on]^_ in these frightful manifestations^ 
SM in the cold st^nese of the fhmiliar 
rigor martia, that we ore to trae^this 
tenacious niusoular contraction as the 
last vital sign, but that inVl, or almost 
all cases, we shell find it lin^ring; not 
in the heart, aneiently eonaidered in 
its right ventricle tbs w/itijmfBi fliortriw, 
nor in any other iutemal fibres, but in 
the muscles of the limbi^ the biceps 
most obstinately. This inascle will 
eentrsot, even after the arm with the 
rapula has been tom from the trunk, 
nponreoeiving a sharp blow, to as to 


caiM ^ forearm firom the tables tp a 
lighMiule witii theiipper arm. 

WSNHsn liam^fitton aim the ourious 
flmt that the geflhration of animal heat, 
wUoh phy^oglsta have ehosen to 
potot ettt as a ftinetion most purely 
vital, dtos not oease upon the super¬ 
vention of obvious or apparent death. 
There is, he tells ns, a st^y develop 
ment tot some time of what he terms. 
'* post-mentem ealorhfity," by which the 
beat is carried not only above the natural 
or normal standard, but to a height 
rarely /quailed in the moat sthenic or 
iuflamiai^iy forms of disease. Uo has 
seen it resoh 118* of Fahr., higher than 
Hnnter ever met with it, in his expe¬ 
riments made far the purpose of excit¬ 
ing it; higher than it has been noted 
even in sesrlatina; 112*, I tiunk, being 
the ultimate limit observed in that 
disease of punmt external heat; and 
I far beyond the natural heat of the 
central pwrts of the healthy body, which 
I is 27* or 98*. Nor is it near the cen¬ 
tre, or si the tnink, that the post- 
mortom warmth is greatest, but, fur 
some unknown teason, at the inner part 
of the thigh, above the lower margin of 
its upper third. 1 rarcely know any 
ihot in natnre more locomnrehensible 
or iirapliosble than this. We were sur¬ 
prised when it was first told us, that, in 
the Ashdio pastilenoe, the bodv of tho 
livid vietiA was often colder before than 
after death; but this 1 think is easily 
undemtood. The proflnvia of cholera, 
and its profound oapillsry stagnation, 
eonour in carrying off all the heat gene¬ 
rated, and in preventing or imp^mg 
the develiqnnent of animal heat. No 
vital actions, no changes necessary to 
the produc^n o# caloric, can proceed 
without the minute eirculstion which 
has been oheoked by the aB|iliyiated con¬ 
dition of theinbj^, while the fluid« 
leave tiie body through every outlet, and 
avapention chills the whole expo<M>d 
snd relaxed surfime. Tet tho lingering 
influenee of a scarcely perceptible vi¬ 
tality prevents the purely chemical 
ohanra of pntrefaotive deof»m))ositiuii, 
which eemmenoe instantly upon the 
extinetion of this feeble resistancp, norl 
caloric is evolved by the prooesra of 
ordinaiy delay. 
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In the adminblA litnm of the 
ohurchee of Englondoa'd of Rome, there 
ie n fervent prater for nroteoiion against 
battle, murder, and sudden death/' 
From death imcontemplated, unar- 
langed, unprepared for, may Heaven in 
mercy deliver us I But if everready, as 
%ve should be for the inevitable event, 
the most kindly mode of infiiotion must 
surely be that which is most prompt 
and brief. To die imeonsoioualy, as m 
sleep, or by apopleay, or lightning, or 
ovorwhelming violence^ as m the oata* 
strophe of the Prin)eton, this is the 
true Euthanasia. ** Ceassr,” says Sue* 
triitius, "finem vita commodinimum, 
re|)entinum inopinatumque pnatulerat." 
Montaigne who quotes this, renders it, 
"LamoinsprdmMitdeetlaplosoourte.*' | 
** Mnrtos repontimo," ressons Pliny, 
hoo ost summa vitm felioitss," "Emori 
nolo/' exclaims Cicero, sed me esse 
inortnutn nihil estimo/’ 

Sufferers by various modes of execu¬ 
tion wore often, in the good old times 
of our merciless sneeston^ denied os 
long ns possible the privilege of dying, 
ami the Indians of North America utter 
a fiotuHsh howl of disappointment when 
n victim thus prematm'ely escapes from 
thrir ingenious malignity. The covp 
de ffrace was a boon unspeakably desired 
by '‘the poor wretoh broken on the 
wheel, or stretched upon the accursed 
cross, and forced to linger on ilrith man¬ 
gled and bleeding limbs, amidst all the 
cruel tormimts of thirst and fever, 
tiki'ougb houra and even days that must 
have soomed interminable. 

The progress of civilisation, and a 
more enlightened hnmanity, have put 
nn ond to all' these atrocities, and’sub¬ 
stituted the gallows, the gatx^t^ and 
the -guillotine, which inflict deat^ so 
sudden that many have questioned 
whether they neoessarily imply any con- 
seiougness of physical snffer^g. ^esa 
are, however, by no means, the most in- 
sbintaneouB mMes of putting an end to 
life aud its manifestations. In the 
hangml. lu in the drowned and other¬ 
wise snfl'ooatod, there is a ]ieriod of un¬ 
certainty, during which the sdbjeot is, 
as we know, lecovemble; we dare not 
pronounce him insenaibleL He who 


has seen an oz *'|dihed^' in the slangh^Ar- 
house, or a game cook in all the flush 
and ezatementof battle "gaffed" in the 
oodput or back of the neck, will Son- 
treat the immediate stiffness and relaxar 
tion of the flaccid body with the pro¬ 
longed and convulsive struggles of the 
decapitated bird, with a sort of curious 
anxiety to know how long and in wbat 
degree sensibility may linger in the 
hmd and in the i^nk when severed by 
the sharp axe.< The history of the guil¬ 
lotine offers msny incidents caloulateQ 
to throw a doubt on the 8ub)eot^ and the 
inquiries of Seguret and Sue seem to 
prove the eiistenoe of post-mortem pas¬ 
sion and emotion. 

Among the*prompto»t modes of ex¬ 
tinguishing life is the elootnc uuid. A 
flash of lightning vrill destroy the co¬ 
agulability of the blood, as well as the 
oontractibility of the lauaciilar fibre; 
the dead body remaining flexible. A 
blow on the epi^triuin kills instantly, 
with the same results. Soldiers fw 
sometimes in battle without a wound; 
the impulse of a cannon-ball jMissing 
near the pit of the Stoniach is here sup¬ 
posed to be the cause of death. The 
effect in these last two instances is as- 
crilied by some to " a shock given to 
the semilunar ganglion, and the oom- 
municetion of the impression to< the 
heart;" but this is insiifficrent to ac¬ 
count either for the quickneas of the 
oconirenco, or tho jieculiar changes im¬ 
pressed upon the solids and fluids 
Others are of opinion thaC tho whole set 
of respiratory nerves is paralysed 
through the violent shock given to the 
phranic, "thus shutting up," as one 
writer expresses it, " the fountain of all 
the sympathetic notions of the system." 
mus hypothesis is liable also to the ab¬ 
jections urged above; and we must 
acknowledge ^e suddenne-w and cha- 
meter of wo results desoril>ed to be os 
yet unexplained, and in the present 
state of our knowled^ altogether inex¬ 
plicable. ° . 

On the field of battle, it has been ob- 
servtHl that the cpuntenanoee of those 
killed by gun-shot wounds are usually 
placid, while those who perish by the 
•wor^ bayonet^ pike^ or lanoe^ oSar 
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vingeB diskwted piin,or byemotionf 
of wager or unptitieooe. Poiaous difftar 
mudi amongtheioBelveBiu to thoamount 
aad kiud of eufferi^ Uiey oooaai<>n. We 
know of none whim are absolutely freo 
from the risk of inflicting eerore die* 
tresB. Pruaeiu acid gives perhaps the 
briefest death which we have occasion 
to observe. Z have scon it, as Taylor 
states, kill an animal, when applied to 
tho tongue or the eye, almost the 
baud which uflered it could be removed. 
Yet in the case of Tawell, tried for tiie 
nmider of Harnh Hart, by this moanii, 
there was abundant testimony tliat 
many, on it, had lime to utter a 
loud and piK”.' ar scream of anguish: 
and in a suoieuMr'il attolbpt at suicide 
made by a physician of New York city, 
we have a history of appalling sufieriog 
and violent coiivulsion. So 1 havo seen 
in suicide with opium, which generally 
gives an easy and soporose death re* 
sembliiig tiiat of apoplexy, one or two 
instanck’d in which there were very 
great and long-protracted pain and 
sicknesH. 

Mouical ^vrltei'S' havo agreed, very 
g jnonilly, tluit “ tho deathnitragglej" 
'* the agony oi death,'’ as it hoe long hem 
teimwl, ij Lot N\Uab it appears, a stage 
of 'siilTcriiig. I am not satisfied—1 say 
it reluctantly—I am not satisfltyl with 
these cottdolatoty views, so ingeniously 
and plausibly advocated by Wilson, 
Philip, and i;>ymond8, Hufeland, and 
Hofttean. I would they wore trgp 1 
But all tho sytuptoms look like tokens 
nr expressions of distress; we may hope 
that thoy are not always such in reality : 
but how oau this be proved? Those 
who, Laving seemed to die, recovend 
aftertvards and duulared that they had 
undergone no inin, do not oonvinse me 
of the fact any more than the somnsm* 
bulict, who u]>on awaking, assures me 
tli.'it he has not dreamed at all, after a 
v/hole night of action, and connected 
thought, and c&Scted purpose. His 
memory rebuttfl no trooes ofsthe ques* 
tiouablc {*ast; like that of i^e epilofitic, 
who forgets the whole train of events, 
sad is astonished aft^ a horrUile fit to 
find his toug^io bitten, and his &oe end 
limbs bruu^ and swollen. 


Nej, some have prooeeded to toe 
partdmdoal tttreme of suggesting th. t 
oertsiii modee of death are attended 
with pleosuraUe eenaations, as for in- 
staaco, hanging; and a late rcviewi-r, 
who regards tim sombre topic \\ itb a 
meet meerful eye, gives us iustunc'Ss 
whuh ho ooosidere in point. I h'\c 
seen manv men hung, forty at li'ast- - .i 
strangely large numbw. In all, thi're 
were evideuaes of eufibring, as fur an 
oould be judged by external ap|k'ai-- 
anoes. It onoe happened that a cerhilti 
set were slowly executed, owing to .i 
maladroit arrangement of tho scallbUI 
upon which tiiey stood, which gave u.ty 
only at one end. The struggles of Hiich 
as were half eupported weru drtuiih':!!. 
and thoae of tnem who oould 
earnestly begged tbat thoir ngoni^M 
■hould be put au end to. 

In former, nay, even in recent tiino'', 
wo 01*0 told that pirates and robber- 
liave resorted to huf banging to extoi-i. 
confession as to hidden treasure. Is 
pi.>saiblo tbat tliey can have so mucit 
mistaken the means they employ a-t 
thus to use pleasurable appliances f> ti¬ 
the purposes of torture F 

Tho mistake of most reosoners on tli.t 
subject, Winslow and Hufi^lantl moru 
especially, consists in tbu, tbat they fix 
thttii’ attration exclusively upon tho 
final moments of dissolution. But the 
act of dflog may be in disc.'Uie, as wo 
know it to be in many modes of violence, 
impalement for example, or orucirixloii, 
veiy variously protracted and progres¬ 
sive. “ InsenstbV ■■ we enter life,” (-tiys 
Hufeland, ** equally insensibly do wo 
leave it. Hoa can have no souMatiwu of 
dying.” Here the insensibility of t/eaik 
coiuplet^d, that hi, of the dead My, is 
strangely predicated of tiio moribund 
while still living. This transitive con¬ 
dition, to use the graphic luugungo of 
tlie American writer whom we havo 
already more than once quoted, is ” a 
terra incognita, where -ntality, exMn* 
guiahsd in somu tissues, smuulditoig 
in others, and disapfioaring griulM»!ly 
from all, resembles the region rif a vol* 
cano, wlfbso eruptions subsiding, I'-avo 
the snrfooa covered with cinder-' »ad 
ashes, cjacealiog the rents sad tumons 
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vbioh have on all sides scarred and 
aie/igiired the face of nature.” 

Besides this, we hare so right to 
assume, as Hufeland has here <loue, the 
inseDsibility of the child at birth. It is 
subject to disease before birth; as soon 
as it draws a breath, it utters loud 
crioa. and sobs. To pronounce all its 
actions " moobanioal, instinctive, neces* 
aary, automatic,” in fad^ is a very easy 
solution of the question ; but I think 
nuitlier rational nor conclusive. If you 
priok it or bum it, you regard its oiies 
as proving sensibility to pain; ^ut on 
the application of air to its delicate and. 
hitherto protected skin, and the duten- 
aiuu of its hitherto quiet lung, the same 
cry you say is meahaniosl ana ^expres- 
aivo. So Leibnitz explained, to his own 
satisfticiion, the struggles and moans of 
the lower animals os automatic, being 
einbarrascd with metaphysical and moral 
difllculties on the score of their intelli¬ 
gence and liabiUty to suffiaring. But no 
ouo now espouses his &eory, and we 
in list accept, whether we can explain 
thorn or not, the facts that the lower 
animals ore liable to {xun during thrir 
entire oxistouoe, and that the heritage 
of their master from and during 
birtiv to the last moment of Igngilulling 
vitality, a sad legacy of woe and suffer- 

iuw 

But I reooil from further discussion 
of a toi>ia so full of awe and colemn in- 
terest, and conclude this prosaic “Tha- 
natopsU ” with the Miltonian strain of 
Bryant: 

** So live, tliat, when thy aummoos eomei to 
Johi 

Tlio innumerabla caravan, that movos 

To the i»alo rcalau of shade, where each 
shall take • « 

IIU oliAinbcr In the silent balls of death. 

Thou go not like the quarry alave at night, 

Soourgvd to his dungeon; but, sustained and 
aoothad 

By an nnfalta4ng trust, approseh thy grave; 

Llku one who wraps the drapery of his 
Couch 

About him. oad lies down to pleasaut 
dreams." 


Tjunus Lost roa xvkb.—L ost wealth 
may be restored by induetry—tlie 
wreck of health regained by temperance. 


A CHAPTER ON N^ES. 

(See page 218.) 

" What’s in a name f>” e 

Love is a aophigt^ and the imjdied 
but false answer to Juliet's iti]])assioned 
queiy is, *,* Nothing 1 ” Nothing ? 
Everything, rather, in thy case^ 0 
** Wlute dove of Verona! ”—enough at 
least to raise a barrier between tliee 
and the Romeo of thy heart-worship, 
wbioh even love cannot surmount! 
Such, it seeme to me, is the teaching of 
Shalupere, in the pl.iy ; and the 
world’s experience confirms it 
The ancient Greeks attached great 
importance to names. F?ato recom¬ 
mends parents to be careful to give 
happy onee to their children; and the 
Fythagorians taught that the minds, 
actions, and success of men were ac¬ 
cording to the appellations which they 
bore. The Romans seem to have been 
equally impressed with the same idea. 
Sonum nomen bonum omen, booame a 
popular maxm among them. To se- 
iecc bona nomina was always an ob¬ 
ject of solicitude, and it was considered 
quite enough to damn a man that ho 
bore a name of evil import. Livy, 
speaking of such an apiiellatiou, colls 
it abominatidi otninis nomen. A similar 
bel^ prevailed among all the nations uf 
antiquity. It embodied a truth which 
bae not yet lost its significance and im- 
portanoo. To a num with the name uf 
Higgins or Snooks, no amount of talent 
or genius is of s^ avail. He cannot 
possibly nise himself above a very 
humble sphere of usefulness. Or Irt an 
unfortunate biped have attached to 
him the appellation of Gutobed, a name 
which luts been borne by many a wor¬ 
thy ^dividual, and he may quite iiino- 
oantly deep all day I His waking 
efforts caneffict nothmg to elevate him 
to any position of honour or dislinc- 
Hon. He bean about him the doom of 
evei'losUug mediocrity.” John is a 
most cxQdlent name, and Smith U a 
surname which is worthy of respect 
and honoibr, but woe to the man oh 
whom they are ootyoined t For Jo^ 
Smith to aspire to senatorial dignities 
ot to the laurel of the poet is simply 
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lidicaloiu. m John Smith t Ho 
is lost in we multitude uf John 
Smithi^ and individual fame U itupos* 
Mbll. 

All names urere ori^aalW signi&oaot, 
and were always bestowed by the an” 
cienta with reference to their welb i 
understood meoniug. Sometimes they I 
were commemorative of some incident 
or circumstance connected with the 
birth of the individual bearing them: 
as, Thomas, a twin; Haius, May (ap< 

S ilt'd to one born in that month); 

optimus, the eeventh. In other cases 
thu^ were expressive of the aspirations, 
desires, or %>pe8 of the parents : as, 
Victor, one wh» conquers; Probus, 
truthful; Felix, happ^; Benedict, 
blessed. Not unfrequently they were 
descriptive of personal qualities; as 
Macros, tall; Pyrrhus, ruddy; Kufns, 
red’httind. 

Names are as significant now as they 
were in the days of Plato, and as hn< 
portaut, but we ignorantly or carelessly 
misapply them, making of Uicm the 
most absurd misnomers. **A man 
with the namo of George or Thomns,” 
as lA>igh Hunt very justly observes, 
might as well, to all understood pur* 
^es, be called Spoon or Hat'band I ” 
Blanche i-i now anything but Hie flaxen* 
haired blonde which her nameind^tea. 
liKibel is no longer brown. Cecilia 
(areif-eyed) belies htT name, and *‘leti 
fly the arrms of love” from orbs of 
heavenly blue, liebeoea, who ought (o 
be somewhat* embonpoint, **roundM 
into beauty,” as the poet hath it, is 
perhaps a slender, lily-like maiden, 
better suiting the name of Susan. As 
tlius misapplied, our personal noxnen* 
clature is worse than meaningless. We 
should deem the person either hop^ 
lessly insane or unpanlonably ignorant, 
who should, in sciwee or in businMS, 
thus misuse well-understood terms. 

We are not disposed to enter the 
domjiin of the absCract, and show tiiat 
there is an inherent fitness *in names 
for persons and things: a porresfiond- 
ence between the woid-eymbol and the 
object wliicb it was origually intended 
to represent, intnitively recosmised by 
the soul, though perhaps not mllj eom- 


prdiended. Our design is a more prao> 
tioal one. 

Ada is well known as the name of 
Byron's only daughter. It is tixun ilie 
Suon (AdtfA, BadWi, or Ende, .Ida), 
and sigmfies happy. 

“Is thy ftps like thy mother's, my fslr child, 

Adar 

Adelaide is of German derivation, 
and has the meaning of a princess. 

••AUtUeBwtd. 
OoUsB'tTMMd Adtiai^" 

Adeline ia only a different form of 
the same name. 

** What atiaUi tlwe ? whom wsitvst thou. 
With thy MRmi’d, sbadow'il brow, 

And tiUMS dew-lit eyw of thine, 

Thou fUnt smilsi', Adeline f” 

Agatha, good, is from the Greek. To 
be worthy of this name, iirdicativu as it 
is of' all ttie virtues, is an obje<;t which 
may well enlist the highest ambition of 
the &ir ones who bmr it, whothoc 
maidens or wives. 

Agnes, chaste, is also from the Creek, 
and is one of the best nanxm in uho 
among us. None but pure, gentle, and 
loving beings, it would seem, shoiild 
bear it ,* but in one cane, at least, it Ima 
belonged to one in whom the heroio 
predominated over every gentle senti¬ 
ment : Black Agnes, of Dunlmr, who, us 
the readePof history will recuUeot, kept 
her husband's oosue, like a lioness, 
against his enemies: 

“Twtns ye rotes, fer the brow 
or the Isdy of my vow. 

My Agnetfalrl" 

' Alfred is flsxon, and siguifit's all- 
peace. It is a geod name, and tdiunld 
be a fiwourite among us, boasting us we 
do of our Saxon Ascent, and tracing 
some of our free institutions to the 
great and good king who bore it " lu 
the olden time.” 

Alida, or Alice, is from the Latin, and 
haa the meaning of noble. It is one of 
the sweetest of onr female names: 

‘*Oh that I were beside her now, 

5h 1 win the answer If I call ? 

Ob 1 wonkl the sfve me row for vow, 

I Sweet Alice, if I told her sUr 
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Alpbonio M said to be the Spanieb 
form of the ancient ‘Qotiiic Blfam, owr 
help. It is a euphonious nsme, but is 
now seldom used Byron damned it to 
everlasting ridioulouaness in one of his 
inimitable rhymes < 

'* Ungntenil, peijured, barbarous Don 
AlphonaO, 

I really woato how yon can go on sol" 

Amelia, or Amdie (BVenoh, Aimde), 
signifies 5«2ovecZ. Amy, or Amie, and 
Emily, have the same derivation and 
meaning. Our vocabulary oontajna no 
sweeter or more loveable name. Happv 
is she who bears a name premiant with 
anoh sacred significance, and happy the 
man who is privil^ed to whisper it in 
her ear as the highest word of endear* 
mont. Amide, Mloved I . The reader 
will rocolleoi, in oonneetion with this 
name, that ds^ page in the romanoe of 
hlstotv which records the sad fate of 
Amy Kubsart. 

Anna, or Annie (Hebrew, Hannah), 
signifies kind or gmciom. 

Arabella (Fi^oh, Arabelle) is of Latin 
derivation, and has the meaniim of 
beautiful altar. Before no place of mc* 
lifioe band devouter worshipper: 

“ Bella, Arabia, bdle, 

Fairur than my verw can tell * 

Well 

1 tore fhea, ArsMIs— 

Better «. 

Augustus, tTureaeing, is from the 
Latiu, and signifies that those who origi¬ 
nally bore it continually grew in power 
and honour. It has b^ a favourite 
name in kingly and princely pdaces, 
but ptincea have no monopoly of it. Ita 
fisminine form is Au^iusta. 

Baldwin, a bold vn/aher, isafinename 
of the old Saxon stock. ‘ 

Barbara ia of Latin derivation, and 
rignifiea rtnuege or foreign. Its mouti m 
reo.iUs to our minds toe melanuholy 
fate of Jemmy Grove, of ballad memoiy, 
who died at Scarlet Town of a Inokoa 
heart (poor fellow!), 

" For love of Barbara Alien 1" 

Basil, is of Greek origin. It 
can baldly Iw a popular name in these 
vepublicaa Umcoi 


Beatrice is one toAo bleetee or makee 
happy. Blessed (Benedict) is he oa 
whom she smiles. No name can bo 
more appropriate for a lovely and affec¬ 
tionate woman. Dante immortalised it, 
and Shakspereand Shelley have thrown 
around it the charm of their numbers. 
It is derived from the Latin. Why is 
it not more frequently used ? 

Bemamin, son of right ha/nd, is a 
fine old Hebrew name, and has been 
borne by man of rmiown, among whom 
were Jonson and Franklin. 

Bertha, bright or famxnu, is a fine 
name of Grew origin, and should be 
more common. «. 

Bianca is the Italian form of Blanche, 
which, as I have already hinted, has the 
meaning of white or fair. It is a sweet 
name in both forms, and should be fit¬ 
tingly bestowed. 

CiUista, from toe Greek, is beaui^ful. 

Catoeriue, or Katharine, derived ^m 
toe Greek, is pure or chaste, and is one 
of the best of our femide names. In 
the Irish it becomes Kathleen, and in 
the Flemish, Kateline. A pretty dimi¬ 
nutive of Catherine is Elatnarin.i; but 
1 like it best in its fomiliarised form of 
Kate. Who ever knew a Kate who 
was not frolioBome, mischievous, and 
sauoy t What says the poet f 

‘'Koto's a sweet tmtsauey creature, 

Wltb a Up of eearlet Uoom; 

Woodfataes etwfos golden sun-llght, 
Boses drinking rich perfume; 

Vrioe ss dainty os the whisper 
Founts gtvs In their crystal ihiine: 

Saucy Kate, eo fell of miscldef, 

Would that 1 could caU thee mine!" 

The shrew-taming Fetraohio, in toe 
play, thus harps upon toe name :— 
"Youare eaUed plain Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and someOmea Kate the 

JHMIBS • 

towwwm a 

Bot Kate, the ]lfattleat Kate in ChristendosB, 
Kate of Kato-UaU, my eupcr-dalnty Kata, 

For aU eattt are dalntlea." 

The name of Catharine, dUgraced by 
her of Madiei, waa honoured by the 
noble but anforttmate queen of Henry 
VIII,, whofo the pen of a Shakapora 
and toe voioe of a Siddons have ka* 
mortaliead. 

Qhaite: nma a^yntohigistw deiiva 
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thia fllastrioai nalne from the German 
herl; Anglo-Raxon eeorl or churl; a 
term denoting rusticity, and quite op¬ 
posed to ereiy idea of nobility. Its 
real origio may probably be found in 
the Sobivonio hr<H, a hiog. Thus: Krol, 
Korol, Karolus, C^lus, Charles. Krol 
may have come hx>m the Latin corona or 
eotvUa, a crown. Charles, tlien, is a 
king, or ono who is crowned. This 
seems an appropriate signification for a 
name which has been home by so 
many kings aud emperors. Charles 
sometimes ooonrs in this country in tho 
Spanish form, Carl s. Charlotte is ouo 
of the femiftuc forms of Clmrlos, and, 
if we aceopt the foregoiig otymolr^, 
signifies a qaeen. Those who derive 
the name from the German, mve it the 
sigaifioadon of prevailing. I ha^'p no 

2 [iurrcl here with the etymologist. All 
Shaiiottca may bo queens of love, and 
being queens must pevail oyer the 
hearts of men. Charlotte %vilt 

be remembered as one not ^j^jS^hy of 
so brave a name. Blit ^ 

" My OhnrloUe ounqaers with a •nlle. 

And rel^th queen of loro 

In the hoiuivcirclc and among her oom- 
panions, Cliarlotte lays aside her queen- 
ship, and becomes gentle Lottie. Ca¬ 
roline is the femudne of Charges, in 
smotlicr form, aud of conrse htui the 
same menuing os Charlotte. It is an- 
<fthor noble and queenly name, and 
has been borne by many a noble wp> 
man. Caroimb assumes the familiar¬ 
ised or pet forms of Carrie, Callia, Caro, 
and Cal. 

‘•Oh! a thing of earth, bnt half divine. 

Is she, my fair young Caroline!" 

Clara, clear or bright, is fron^ the 
Latin. It is a veiy pretty name, and 
u immortalised in one at the b^ of 
Scott's novels "St Bonau’s Well." 
Clarissa is from the spTue root, as is 
Claribol, briffit uxA beautiful :— 

uDiamonda hrfghtShall Clsiwwaar, 
Woven ‘mkl her ehfarfog hair." 

Daniel, ajud^, is from the Hebrew. 
David, also from the Hebrew, signi- 
fles, wtU bdared. 

l^borah, si^ufyiag a hit, is aaoUier 



Earine, vernal^» name immortalisod 
by Ban Jonson, dioold certainly bo re¬ 
vived. 


Edward is a iruffi-keejmr. The name 
is of Sason derivation, and is sur¬ 
rounded by rich historical asaooiationH. 
Its EVench fem is Edouard. 

Edwin, happy winner {bonum Nomru 
bonem omen,) is also from the Saxon. 

Eleanor (^., Eleimore) is of Saxon 
derivation, and signifies alhfruit/ul. 

* “ ESesnor, 

A name fhr angrlt to mnrmur u'er! " 

Emma, tender, affeethnate (litomlly, 
one who nurses^ cares for, watches over 
another), is of'German origin. Who 
could desire his motlier, bis Htstor, or 
his beloved, to bear a sweeter or a 
bettm* name f Under the form of Itnma 
it was honoured by Chorlemivgno's fair 
daughter, whoso love-history, in con¬ 
nection with Eginbord, her fulhur'H 
secretory, forms ouo of tho [>retttcHt 
Miisodes in the olironicles of th» tim«*. 
Emmeline is simply a dinunutive of 
Emma. 

Erasmus is from the Chreek, and aig- 
uifies worthy to be hved. 

Ernest, emeet, is derived from tho 
Gorman. Its feminine form ia Ernes¬ 
tine. 

Eugene^ ne&fy dctee/ul'd, is of Gr< i-k 
derivation. In tho feminino, iu which 
it ought to be oftener used, wc {pve it 
tiie form of Eugimia. 

Evensrd is a good name from tho 
German stock, and has the meaning of 
wdl-reported. 

Frands is of German ori|pn, and sig¬ 
nifies/ronh nnd/re^ It ix on«' of our 
finest naloes. frances, of which Pan ny 
is the familiarised or pot form, is the 
feminine. 

Fiederiol;, rich pea^, is another Gor¬ 
man name of historical iraportonce. 
Frederick, the grenadier King of 
I’ruista, was not particularly well 
named. 

George, a farmer, is from the Greek. 
It should be a very common name 
in ogrietlltuFal communitifis. It has 
been borne by kings, and by one, st 
least, who was greater than any king— 
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Waabiogton. Gflorgia* Qeoigette, and 
Georgianat are its ftaunine fonos. 

Gertrade is from the Gennan, and, 
according to the etymolo^ usually 
giTen, ngnifiea aU4r«A; rat Jung- 
Stillij^, in his Pneumafeology, givea it 
a Tery different meaning. Spring of 
the Druids, he Bay8:>—Into this 
mysterious, spiritual order, old women 
were also reoaved, who^ by this means, 
attained to oonsiderable rank, and be¬ 
came priestesses. Such indiridueds then 
received the title of JSraai;ia->-DruideBs. 
Both these names were, at that time, 
honourable appellations; thw ero now 
the moat diimraoeful terms of reproach. I 
The name of Qertude, or Gertrudis, is 
probably also derived from this source^ 
and ought reasonably to be disused, for 
it bos the same meahing as the word 
haxa or htxe, a witch.'* Well, this may 
be true, for Gertrudes are generally very 
hewitchinff. 

Grace, favour, is from the Latin. 
Well may it a favourite name. 
Commend to me the Graoes: 

“ You may toast your ohanaing Sue,** 
Praise your Mary^ eyes of blue, 

Chooee wbateter aame you will 
Your fancy or your Terse to fill i 
In my line no name baa place, 

But the sweetest one of Oraee.* 

lieleu (Latin, Helena; French, He¬ 
lene^ is of Greek origin., The true 
Higuiilcation of it aeems to be one of 
those vcj^aim ^ationa which abound 
in otymological discussions. According 
to one it has the meaning of alluriug ; 
another makes it signify a tajecr, or one 
who seise* ; while a third defines it as 
one who pitiea. 1 am inoliued to en- 
dorae tho Inst. Mapy a ikx^ unfortu¬ 
nate lover has fonnd Helen aUari'Off, 
and has finally been taken, mscd, con¬ 
quered by tho prestige of bar bright 
oyoH and awect voioa Happy is he who 
finds her one triio pities, for pity is akin 
to luvo. • EUeu is only a dUfiorent form 
of the same name. It is often eon 
tncted to Nellie and Ne]L,and is a fine 
name iu all its forms. 

Henry, rkh lord, is of Gprman de¬ 
rivation. it has been borne by many 
kings, noblemen, aud mtriots. In its 
faumiarised form it beoomes Harry. 


Its feminiuHone ere Henrietta, Hen¬ 
rico, and Harriel^ who, since the^can- 
not be rich lords, shoidd be rich l^es. 

Isabel (French, Isabelle; Spanish, 
Isabella) 8ignifi.ea olwe-eomplexioned, or 
brown. This is just tho name for a 
'(bonny brunette;” for such a one as 
the poet praises when he sings: 

" Give me the brown girl, with a bright lonny 
gtowP 

There is a silvery, bell-like musio in the 
name, which is exceedingly attractive, 
and which has made it a favourite with 
the poets. One says:— 

•• Full atsoy luldans* nan^ thora he, 
Sweet totheei, 

' Fair to me, 

And beutUhl ezoeedingiyi 
Bat none on nycer so sweet doth swell 
As the name of mine own “ Isabel! '* 
Mary Howitt, in her “Flower Com- 
pturisons," has the following melodious 
lines:— 

“ Now for modoep babel; 

What ahaU nilt her, peythee tell I 
Isabel Is brown and wild; 

Will be evermore a child! 

Is all laughter, all vagary, 

Boe foe spirit of a fUry. 
o e o • 

Isabel b short and brown, 

Soft to touch aa older-down, 

Tempered like the balmy South, 

Wlfo a rosy, bughing mouth; 

Cbeefca Jutt tinged with peachy red. 

And a graoeftal Hebo-head; 

Hair put np in aome wild way, 

I Becked with foe hedge-'roeo's spray. 

Now, where Is tho bud’or bell 
That may maloli with babel V ” 

James (in the fVench, Jacques; 
Spauis)^ Jayiue; Itidian, Giacomo; 
SMtoh, Jamie) comes from the old He¬ 
brew stock, and is generally suppoaed 
to Be the eame aa Jacob, and to signify 
a aupplantcr. 

John is generally supposed to be 
from the Hebrew, and to signify gro- 
eious: but Talbot traces as Be thinks, 
to the Latin j uomu , a yottujf wan. In 
the ItdUan, it is Giovanni; in the 
Spanish, -Juan;.and in the French, 
Jean. It has besn home by some of 
tho greatest men that the world has 
ever prodooed. It was the name of 
Milton, Haiupdesb Locke^ Diyden, 
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Howard, MoIAn^ Boccaccio, Hanoo<^ 
Adams, Calhoun. ShakaaMre bestowed 
it udbn one of hia best onanu)tei% the 
&t Vnight who was wont to sttV'seribe 
hiniBelf. *' Jack Falstaff witb mj fami¬ 
liars ; John with my brothers and sis¬ 
ters; and Sir John with the rest of 
Europe.* The name is a great faeourite 
with the very respectable and some¬ 
what numerous fan^y of Smiths; and 
probably the most noted of all the 
Johns, ancient or modem, is John 
Smith. The commonness of the name 
is the only valid objection to it. It has 
censed to be ^ufiSeieutly disUnedve^ and 
one sympathiaes with the lament of an 
unfortunate bearer of th9 anoieut and 
honoured but much-abuaed name: 

** Why did they call me John, I isy, 

Why did they estl me John ? 

It's mrdy Just the mesneet nsme 
They eontd have hit upon! 

BeesBM my rather had It too. 

And wlTered far the esma, 

Is that a proper reason he 
Should propagate the name? '* 

The English are prone to convert John 
into Jack, and (no Scotch into Jock, 
neither of which is either elegant or 
genteel. 

Judith, from the Hebrew, atgniflee 
prointip. 

Julius, aofi-hairtd, is of Latin ftrigin. 
Julia, Julietta, Juliet, and Julianna are 
feminizations of Julius, and should wear 
on their queenly heads '* soft snd silken 
tresM*’ Julia needs no eolo^^ sm& 
she is one whom the poets have immor* 
tali^. Julietta, or Juliet, is a dimi¬ 
nutive of Julia; “but has," as Talbot 
remarks, “ apparently united itself with 
another name, Joliette^ the diminutive 
of JoliCfprtttj/" ^ 

Letitia, jojf, is one of the happiest as 
well os the sweetest of Asmes. The 
woman we love should be a joy for 
e\'er*’ to our hearts. It b a good old 
Roman name. ■ 

Leonard is from the Qennai^ and sig. 
ntfies Uon-ltkt. 

Mabel is probably from nth btUa, my 
fair, though aometnlnk It a contraction 
«f amabtlts, hrely or amtohie. Tlie fair 
ones who bm it have no reason to com* 
]>]x.a ot cither derivation. 


Madeleine, (Syriac^ Magdalene), map- 
is a noble name, and a fisvourita 
with tiie poets. It oftm occurs in the 
French form of Ifadeleino 


“Thou art not stss p s d la gdlden languors. 
Mo wnnoed snauasr ealss Is thtB^ 

Ever varying Madsidnsr 

Margaret^ apeoH, ia from the Latin, 
mmrgarita. imothcr, and, if possible, 
a more beautiful aignifioation ban 
euriou^ enough attached itself to this 
name. The German word magd, a maid, 
was anciently written magtte and moffhot, 
which words were easily ouufiueil with 
Matlge and Ma|^e, and llnu with Mar¬ 
garet Drisies were also called maghoto, 
maids or margarett, wheuc<» we have 
the EVoich tnargvoriUo, daisies. Mar¬ 
garet^ than may be a pearl or dotty, as 
she chooeeth; or she may, if she will, 
combine the beauty and purity of both, 
in her life and oharocter, and thus prove 
herself worthy of her doubly siguifl- 
cant name. But maidens are something 
more than pearls or daisies, and well 
may the poet ask,— 

“ WlMiowuvtlw bri^Noworbo mot 
That pan match with Msrgarot?," 

Martha it a pleasant name from the 
Hsbrew, but is tmfortunate iu its signi¬ 
fication, meaning bittemeu / 
Mary.-~diis sweetest of all female 
names is from the Hebrew, and has the 
meaning of exalted ; a truly appropriate 
signification. It ia a famous name, both 
in sacred and in profane history. In 
all ages it has literally been exalted. 
Erom Mary the mother of Jesus, hi 
Mary, the mother of Washington, tho 
glory has not departed from the name. 
It bM been linked with titles and »)wor, 
with crowns and coronets, and ouomud 
by goodness and beauty. It has ever 
been a fkvourite with the poets. Byron, 
as he assures us, felt an absolute passion 
for it. It is inwoven with some of hia 
sweetest versos. It la still the theme 
of hards and bardUngs innumerable. 

“Tba verymiule of tbs Bams hu gone 
Into oA being.” 
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** b thy lUUM Mny, inaldMi Mr? 

Sndi ahoiUA nvtUnks, Itt miule be, 

The sweetest nune that nuntsls bear 
Is but beflttliig theal” 

Mbtildais foom the Ghnek, aod signi¬ 
fies nobU or t^aidg, 

MirandA, ad^mn^, is from the Latin. 
Prince Ferdinand, in the “ Tempest,” 
exolaimi^— 

*'Admired Miranda I Indeed the top of 
admiration.** 

Nancy, it is believed, may b» traced 
to the same source as Anna and Hannah, 
which have Lhe same 8igiuflcation,ihtMi 
or giwioMS. 

Oliver is from the Lstin word oMwi,^ 
an olivo-tree, and is thus significant d 
peace. Olivia and Olive are its femi¬ 
nine form. 

Phoebe is a bright end beautiful name; 
one full of the happiest significance. 
Phoobr, liffht of life/ What more or 
butter ctui a lover or husband desire f 
TtioBc who have read Hawthorne's 
"House of the Seven Gkbles,” (and 
who has not ?) will here recall to tneir 
minds the sweet-tempered, cheerful, 
and wai-m-hearted oountry-maiden who 
brought the sunshine and the fragrance 
of tlie fieUis with her, to enliven and 
purify the dork, damp, and mouldy old 
mansion of the Fyncheons. She was 
rightly named Phoebe. * 

Pimuiuou is one toko kisws. I think 
it is of Greek derivation. 

Philip, a lover of hortee, is from the 
Greek. 

Rose (Latin, rose) a rote, is sweet 
enough for tho name of a fur^, or an 
angel. There is a veritable fragmnoe in 
it. It calls u]> visions bf garded arbours 
and embowering shrubs and vines. It 
is poetical as well as euphonic:— 

'* Whtfe tho Jmilta flows, 

And the fbrsot ohsdM cepooe, , 

DweUoUi ohob my lovely Rose, 

In ninl snee.” 

Rosabel (Italian, rosa-beUa) is from 
the same LaUn root, but comes to us 
tho Italian. It uguifies fair or beauti¬ 
ful rvMO. Rosalie, (French, rose e( Ha/) 
rose and lily, ooeftines the fragauce and 
beauty of two lovsly flowers: 


** 1 love to flwget ambitlAi} 

And hope In tbs mingled tbonght 
Of valley, end wood, and meadow, c 
Where wUlome, my spirit caught 
Affcotlon’e holiest breathing; 

Where under the skies with me, 

Toung Rosalie roved, eye drinking 
From Joy's bright Oastaly.” 

Rosalind: it is enough to eay of this 
name that it is one of Shakspere’s im¬ 
mortalized appdlations. Tho terminal 
tion, find, may have been coined by him 
simply for the sake of euphony, or it 
may have been derived from the Spanish 
Undo, neat or elegant (roaa linaOt ele¬ 
gant rose.) ^ 

“From Rm east to wee tem lad 
No Jewel is like BewOlnd.** 

Rosdmond ie one of the prettiest names 
of the rose &milj. The derivation of 
the last part of the word is somewhat 
doubtful. Perhaps it is from mundt, 

g iVench, mends,) and perhaps from tho 
erman m«nd, the mout&; so that 
Rosamond may have originally been 
Boaen-mund, or rosy mouth; but Talbot 
thinks that it is from the Spanish roMi 
monka, rose of the mountain, that is^ 
the poBony. , 

Richard is from the Saxon, and signi- 
flea Wek-kearied, or, according to ano¬ 
ther etymology, ricMy honowrtd. 

Robert, otherwise Rupert or B»- 
preoht, appears to come from the edd 
Anglo-Saxon words ro or ru, red, and 
bart, beard, red-beard/ qp says Talbot 
Romeo, apUffrimf is from the Italian. 
Ruth is frum the Hebrew, and signi¬ 
fies a trembler. It is a pretty name^ 
but ia seldom used. 

Sarah, a prineesa, ia from the Hebrew. 
In poetry and in familiar address it 
takefl the form of Sally or Sallio, and 
is found in many a love-song and baUad. 
Sophia, wtidom, is from the Greek. 

" Wilt ttum he a mm, Sophie, 

Nothing but a mm ?** 

Susau,« is of Hebrew origin, and has 
the meaning of a ISy. In its familiarised 
or pet form it be^mes Sue. It is a 
veiy pretty nsme^ and is immortaUsed 
in Gay’s well-known ballad in which its 
signification Is very happily introdmnd 
into the tfiosiiig liaa: 
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'*Adtea! dM cri^ lad «»v‘d her Uly h«uL* 

Theodore ia a flue euphonic name 
frotn, the Greek, and i^ifiea gift of 
God, Its feminine form ia Theodora; 

Since we know her for an angel, 

Jiearlng meek the eontmoa lo^ 

Let lie call her Theodora, 

Gift or God!" 

Tiola, a vidett is deiieed flrom the 
Latin. For a pnn^ modest, bashliil 
maideD, what name could )>e fitter. 

Walter is of German origin, and signi' 
fles a woodman. 

William is of German derivation, and 
signifies defender of many. *' This 
name/’ says V or&tt.gan,the distinguished 
French antiquary, ** was nSt given an¬ 
ciently to chudren, but was a title of 
dignity imposed upon men firom a regard 
to merit. When a German had killed 
a Roman, the golden helmet of the 
Roman was placed upon his head, and 
the soldier was honoured with the title 
of Gild-helm, or golden helmet, and waa 
hailed us a (lefender.'' With theF^nch 
tlie title was Guildhaume, since Guil¬ 
laume. The Genuan'fonn of William 
is now Wilhriui. WilheJmine and 
Willamette are feminine forms of the 
name. Those who bear thorn, since 
riiey cannot be cx]jocted to occupy the 
poet of defenders, may well take, ai^the 
aiguification of their names, worthy to 
be di-fcuded. 

What's in a name?*’ 

*' tuuigo uitmi, vultui, vita!, iMBUn, sstt" 

• . 

HISTORY OF TOBACCO AND 
PIPES. 

That the practice of smoking tobacco 
is on the increase in this country is a 
fact few, if any, will deny; and wo 
have thought that an article on the siih* 
jeet mi^fht be intsresting many of 
our readers, whether enjoyers of the 
weed or not. 

Wf not intend to consider tiie 

I vliysological effects of lobacco U]ion the 
luinun system; this we will l^c to 
those to whom such sokjects more 
part iculariy belong. What we propose 
u a sketch of tlie history of tr>bMCco, 
and a statement of some facts uith 
Inference to the tra^M now carried on. 


The introduotioiv of tobacco dalM 
firom the early imit of the sixteenth 
century: Some seeds of the plant 
were sent, in 1586, to Caiberiuc de 
Mededs^ by Jem Nioot^ the French 
ambassimr at Portugal. It afterwards 
received its botanical name Ifieotiaua 
from him. It was at one time thought 
that the term tdbeweo was pvon from its 
having been imported from Tobago; 
Hum^ldt has, however, shown mat 
tobacco waa the term used in the Haytiau 
laoguaM to designate the pipe uara by 
the nad^i^w in smoking the herb, and tiui 
term has been transferred by the 
Spaniards to the herb itself, and adopted 
by other nations. 

Tobactm was flnt introdaoed into 
England by the settlers who returned 
in 1686 from the colony which they 
had attempted to fotmd in the year 
proceeding, under Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In the description of Virgiuio, in 

Hakluyt's Tova^," given by llariatt, 
who aeooropanied the expoditiou, he 
states the manner in which it is used 
W the natives, adding, *‘^that the 
llogliah during the time they were in 
Virginia, md since their roturn homo, 
were aoeostomed to smoke it nflor the 
fashion of the Indians, and found many 
rare md wonderful experiments of the 
virtues thereof." 

The praoUoe of smoking apresd 
among the young men of fiwhion after 
its introducrion by Rsleigh, os it had pre« 
' viously Bpraad amongst the Stsmiards, 
Portuguese, French, and other conti¬ 
nental nations. James 1. hud a strong 
mtijpathy to the use of tobacco by Lis 
Bubiects; end went so fariui to write a 
book upoi^tbe sulgoct, entitled “A 
Counterblaiite to Tobacco." We quote 
tbe following from its pagesU is 
a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful 
to the uoM, harmful to tbe brain, 
tlangeroos to the lungs, and in the 
black stinking fume thereof, nearest 
resembliog the horrible Stygian smoko 
of the pit that is boUumlesii." As 
early as 1621, Pope Urban VIII. i risu(d 
a bull, ojEe^iiimunicating Hiosu who 
smoked in chvirches. 

Ibe practice of snuff-taking super¬ 
seded smoking during a considerable 
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portion of the reigns of Geotge II. and 
III.; Binoe this period,. however, 
smoking has become general, though 
the latter habit has by no means fallen 
into desuetude. The universal indul- 
genoe in the luxuiy soon led govern¬ 
ments to take it under its protection, 
in the way of imposing a tax. Tobacco 
yields a larger amount of revenue than 
any other commodity, with the excep¬ 
tion of tea and sugar. 

To show theextraordinaiy increase in 
the consumption, we may state, that the 
duty paid in 1789, was £408,037 4 b. 2d.; 
and since the year 1844 it has been up¬ 
wards of £3,600,000. It cannot 1 m 
imported in vessela ijnder 120 tons, or 
exerted in vessels under 70 tons; and 
the only places allowed for import are 
London, Liverpool, and a few other 
principal ports. 

For shipment, tobacco is packed into 
hogHheads. This is done with the 
greatest care, each bundle being laid 
sejiarately. When the cask is about 
one quarter filled, the tobacco is com¬ 
pressed bv a powerful lever-press; the 
pressure is continued, sevmul hourc, 
that it may become conw>Udated. - The 
cask being filled by successive stages 
•till it becomes so dense and compact, 
that a hogshead forty-eight inohm in 
length, and thirty-two inches in dia¬ 
meter, will contain 1,000 lbs. 

On its arrival in this country it is 
conveyed to bonding warehouses. Those 
of the motropoUa are situated at the 
London Doom, ^immense buildinn, 
oontuning whole tieni of hogsheads, 
atcetching away in every distance os far 
os the eye can reach. The whole are 
under one roof, audtbere art frequently 
as many os 20,000 hogaheads, averaging 
1,200 lbs. of tobacco each I The reason 
of this enormous quantity being kept 
in one place is, that the duty is not 
dotnonded while it remains at the docks, 
where it Is considered to be in bond. 
A small rent is paid during its stay 
hero. This operation is rendered neoes- 
■ sary by the high import duty, which 
reoders it better for tb» owner to 
eacrifioe a large quantity of tobacco' 
which may have become impaired in 
value, than to pay the duty upon it 


The State does net compel the 
damaged portion to be releas^ from 
bond, but allows it to be burnt, without 
duty having been pud npon it It is 
oonsumed in a furnace on the premises, 
which, with its ehimirey, is mmiliarly 
termed the Queen's tobacco-pipe.^’ 
The ashes are sold for manure, fbr 
which they possess good qualities,— 
one ton of ashes being Asad to manure 
four acres of ground. 

The various kinds of tobacco owe thoir 
different quaUties to many different 
circumstances. Some on the colour of 
the leaf, some on the extent to which 
the leaf is liquored, anA some on the 
finenesB of 4he fibres into wblidi it is 
cut 

“ Birdseye " is produced by cutting 
up the etalk togeurer with the le.'if,— 
a plan never adopted with any other 
form of toboooo. “ lletums ” is made 
of the lightest coloured leaf selected 
from the hogsheed; and this lightncHs 
is preserved by caution in the subse- 
qnent errangemente. A considerable 
quantity of water, in the process of 
liquoring^ has a tendency to darken the 
C(Uour of the leaf, as has likewise an 
excessive amount of pressure when in 
the form of cake, by using a small 
amount both of moisture and pressure: 
tiiefiafore the lig^tnees of “Returns" 
is preserved. 

^e strong tobaeoo called “Shag” 
owes its quality to different oircum- 
' stances^ 'Uie fint of which is tho choice 
of the darkest leaves from the hogshead. 
In the subsequent processes the tobacco 
is well “ liquored,'^ and screwed down 
into the press with great force. 

“Shag" tobacco ie subdivided into 
two ao^ “fine and oommon,”—^the 
cluef difference between which is in the 
diameter cf the fibres into which the 
leaves are cut. 

Many of the namee by which tobacco 
is known were given from the names of 
the places whence it was brought, and 
from olher oucumstances having but 
little referenoe to the quality of the 
tobncoo. “ Oronoeo," a name given to 
one kind of tobacco, was given from 
the South Amerioan river of that name. 
“ Kanastar," or “Canaeter,” was oripn- 
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Oily the name given in Atuerice 40 
beekets of rushee or cane in which thej 
the tobacco aent to Europe; and 
hence the deai^ation of "Kanaater” 
tobacco was given to the leave* im¬ 
ported in thoee baaketa. At present the 
two kinde bj these names are manii- 
{actused from the best leaf, generally 
from Havannah. 

“Oronouo*' is cut finely, somewhat 
similar to fine “ Shag.” This forms tho 
chief difference between the two kindl^ 
the quality and preparation being, in 
other respects, about equal. 

The kind of tobacco to amoke ia very 
much detftmiuod by latitude. The 
inhabitanta of the noribeprefer a strong 
tobacco; and in oar own country tbs 
great body of sm<dcet8, the woi'king 
daases, use "Shag” tobaoco. The in¬ 
habitants of thoee countries approach- 
ing the tropics choose a mild and 
aromatic tobacco. 

Of the many ways in which tobsooo 
is used in England, none hoe bad a 
more striking advanoe, within the lost 
few years, than eigen. 

Although much used in Spain, and 
the tropi^ regioua of America, it was. 
tin a few years stuoe, soarcely known in 
England, except to the hic^w claaa of 
mnokere; >iiit now, every stripling who 
hsjust shooiiag up into manhood^ ibiidEB 
a cigar indispeuxable, as a symbol 
whereby the world may know that he 
has at length become a man; and, that 
the information may be more widlly 
diffuaed, he punuea hia new vocation 
in the open street. 

The rate of duty on foreign ci^rs (nine 
shillings ptw pound, about sixteen or 
eighteen times the read value of the leaf) 
is so heavy, that the quantity im^rted 
from abroad is very small coinpared 
with that of tobaoco in the leaf. This 
rate of dufy, therefore, bus given rise 
to an extensive home manufacture of 
dgare. . 

In the opinion of emoke^ a fresh 
cigar is never good—it requires to be 
kept—it is perfect when it is touched 
by mites. Manufseturers know this; 
for, by means of acids, they tkbricate 
those seductive sparks which are so 
fascinatiag to the smoker. 
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There aro many.varieties of cigars to 
meet the taste of smokers. In the 
opinion of habitual smokers, tho Ha- 
vaunah is thought to he tho most 
agreeable for warm weather; for the 
thoughtful and the imaginative there is 
nothing like the Manilla; for tlii< cold 
weather a Prindpe or Chinsurah ohoroot 
ia preforred. A huge trade is carnal 
on in Xiondon in the fiibrioation of 
spurious Cuba cigars, which are vendoil 
to low tobaoeonistaand chandlei^s Bhn|w. 

An^ now something of pipes, tho 
most universal mode of imltibing the 
smoke firam tobaooo. A writer in the 
Asiaris Journal says: — ” In S]>atn, 
Franoe, and .Oermany, in Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, the 
praotioe of smoking tobaooo provaila 
amongst the rich and the poor, tho 
learnt and the ga^. In Turkey, thn 
pipe is perpstoally in the mouth ; and 
the most solsmn conferences are gener¬ 
ally ooneluded with a friendly pipe, 
employed like the calumet of peace 
amongst the Indians. Tn the East 
Indlee, not merely all clasps, but both 
sesea inhale the fragrant steam; the 
only distinction among them coiiHisting 
in the tiiape of the iiistrunienis em¬ 
ployed, tnd the specie* of the herb 
nsecL In Chins, the habit equally pre¬ 
vails. A modem traveller (liaiTow) 
statea tbsA *' every Chinese female, from 
the age of eight or nine years, weiurs as 
an api>end^ra to her dresa a small silken 
purse or ^ket to hold tobacco and a 
pip^ witn the use of which many of 
them are not unaoquainted at this 
tender age.” 

The materiala of which pi[ic'4 nro 
made aae exceedingly numeriius. White 
and coloured eartl^ porcelain, metala 
ivoiy, bom, shells, o^ly woorls, agnt<i 
eomelian, talc; and amber. Of al 
pines, however, meerschaum is con¬ 
sider^ the best It is a species of clay, 
composed principally of silicia, and 
magnesia, carbonic acid, and water. It 
is soft and porous; and, in the 11 nest 
spemmens, is almost transparent. 'I'lie 
bMt specimens are from the pits of tbe 
Crimea in Asia Minor. It is dui; up 
near Kanii, on Natalia, near Ctiflii, in 
tbe of the Herscleati. 
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tha Tartan it is called keff-kiU, wUch 
appellation is denvad firoon Ew Turkish 
words signifying froth or foam cd the 
sea; tha reason of this designation is, 
that the woiifmen assert that, after 
luLTing been dug away, it forms again, 
puffing itbeU up like froth. 

Constantinople is the groat mart from 
whence the doalen from Qermany, Po¬ 
land, etc. moke their purchases. Their 
expensiveness arises from the unoer- 
tiwty attending the manufacture. They 
are soaked for twenty-four hounii^ water, 
and then turned in a lathe; in this pro¬ 
cess many of thorn prove porous and are 
rojocted. Sometimes as many os seven 
out of ten. After bung prnaniented and 
finished, they will sell for from one to 
seven guinoas. There ure oounoiaeurs 
who tiiink that the partioular kind of 
clay of which memohauma are made 
imi«arts an improved quality to the to¬ 
bacco ; we do not undertake to aettle 
thin point. 

Thii ordiory clay pipe lo extenaively 
us kI in England and Holland, is made 
from a clay chiefly derived fromPurbeok 
in !6orsetwiK). It ia said that a clever 
pipe-moulder will make three tbouaand 
five huudrinl in a day. In Holland, the 
eommunest kinds of pipes are made in 
greats quantities, and exported to various 
oouutnes. I'ipe making also fiirnishes 
umploymont to upwards of flv« thousand 
people iu France. Tobaooo pipes inonu- 
faotured abroad, on being imported into 
Engliud, pay-an import duty of £30 for 
even £100 value. 

We have not ventured upon the cx- 
vression of an opinion in refurenoe to the 
iiabit of Huiukiug. The pipe hue its 
strong partisims, and also its viplent op- 
pouents; wo wlU leave the matter to be 
Hottlod by them. We cannot, however, 
close this aocount of tobacco and pi|>es 
without mentioning what must be pa¬ 
tent to most observers, that tuthohara- 
woiking and toiling millions, tobacco is 
a comfort end n solaoe. 

THE IMT'OUTANCE OF TRIFLES, 
Tue daii}* interoourso of the humblest 
]>er84m will affiird interesting and in- 
stmolifo examples of the importance of 
trifles. A stray thought, a mere word 


of enoouragemenh has ehhnged a poor 
man’s destiny, has poured hope into 
despair, and nerved drapondenoy* to 
wrestle with misfortune. A smile— 
"one sonny smile," drops balm upon 
all it shines upon, invigorates the weak, 
reanimates the drooping, and gives joy 
to the sorrowfuL A look-—one kind 
look—who has not felt its influence, 
but who con estimate ifai power? It 
has melted hearts upon which aught 
else would have striven in vain; it has 
converted bitter enemies into life-abid¬ 
ing friends; and many a mother could 
doubtless odd, “ it has turned a rebel¬ 
lious son into a dutiful dhilth" It is 
only by triflesf as they lure called, that 
we can form opinions upon the charr<n- 
ter of those with whom we aasociato, 
and we all know how much our success 
in life depends iijion our character. A 
stray expiiMsion, on ap^mreutly insig¬ 
nificant action, a benevolent look, a 

J quiver of the lip, a whisper, or a sign, 
roquentiy form the standard by which 
our disporitions are judged; and euaih 
trivial events^ unobserved as they may 
be by the careless eye, have made eno- 
mies or friends for every one of us, and 
have caused the weal or wo of thou¬ 
sands of our race. 

One of the mental deficiencies which 
a disrd^;ard for trifles displays is a want 
of refleotion, because a reflecting person 
would see enough with a little obser¬ 
vation to convince him that trifles are 
nbt to be trifled with ;<aud however 
narrow may be his sphere of action, a 
retrospect of his {wst life would un¬ 
questionably recall many circumstances 
soggestiug a rimilar moral. This foil¬ 
ing also betrays o wont of common 
sense. Whoever heard of a trifler, or 
a careless |)ersoo, as they are called, 
oonsidered hnbe a wise man or woniau 
by those who are capable of jiids(iug ! 
Who, with ordinary {irccautmu, woiild 
entrust them with what rt-vpair^ care, 
or follow^their advice with ny degree 
of confidence ? Ijook around the circle 
of your actiuaintauoe, and d«> you ob¬ 
serve that those who bear the charao- 
ter of carelessness have either acquired 
wealth by their exertions, f.ixae by 
tholr industry, or a reputation by their 
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judgment? Itf nut every man of soudiI the field of our future labours ii gene* 
eenae tUo very reveme of a trifler; ie rally aeleoted, but that-aaleot ion, im« 
not Uu who excels in any kind of labour portant as it always is, entwined as it 
attentive to the minutest matter oon* is with our prospects in this world, aud 
neoted wiih that labour; and is not our destiny in the next, has not iiufro* 
every architect tifhis own fortune found quently faieen influenced by a trifle, 
to to a otrcful man? We scarcely We have all heard of Cometlle, tho 
need to observe that trifles clearly bo* Shakespere of FlTMieh dramatists, the 
tray a want of frugality. Many a for* itnmor^ author of '*Cid," and *'Mo- 

litd," and, we may add, that it was nu 
apparently insignifloant incident in hb 
youth which directed his genius to the 
drama.. It was a more exclamation of 
his grandfather which induced Molt^ro, 
while a youth, to abandon liis tapestry 
sayings. Tllbri' are some who have tnule, and write the aatiro i>f “ Tar- 
dosired to save a ^Ktrtion annually from tuflfo," and the humour of ** L' Etourdi.*' 
their iucotues, but have delayed doing Ouwley said he beoamo a poet by read* 
tfij from one year to another, in the iugSpenser; and it is not unlikely th-at 
cxiicctatiou of being able ot a future our great ^aksspere would never have 
liiM-iod to ouiiinieuco their savings with given us those glorious offspriugs of 
a larger sum. At lost old age presents hil brain, had not his want of aucecss 
liimacir, and they discovor themselves compelled him to abandon iho stagu tut 
t ) be dt’Hiiiutc of means fw the hour on ootor, and to appear upon it as an 
(irailvrrsity, and thne the^wAnual pay* author, l^msteaa, tho ostronomer, 
laeut i*f iheii' formerly Ma|||Md sum add FrankUn, tho philosopher, ascribed 
would now amount to a-wnuderable the east of their genius Ui accident; 
fortune. I'here are many such in the and Byran tolls us that his “ Uiaour,'* 
world. Now uo man will ever amass “Corsair," and “Bride of Abydns." 
woalth wli.i dirii'cirards the smallest were inspired by a volume of Turk i di 
item. If ^'•c hud suffleient courage we history he had read in his youth, 
would dnri> to address A few reroaiks It would be folly for us to promise, 
uixiu tills poiiii; to those young llulies or any observer of trifles to «X|xjot, that 
who we:ir thm shoes in wet or cold such observance would make him a 
wiMthcr, and liring on colds and oon* Byron, a Franklin, or a Corneille; but 
sumption, who spoil a new dress once wo may safely promise him a gift more 
a month, an<{ sacrifleo twice the necea^ viduable, thou^ less externally attrac* 
sury matoi ials in their needlewocfc, etc., live. An attention to trifles, as well aa 
and call all this, with a toss of the of what are consideted more important 
htMul, *' mere trifles." duties, will bo the surest r/iraiis of 

We w<*ulil iiretts the foregoing re* giving success to the merohnut, fumu to 
marks up<jii the attention of young the student, and ebill to the ni(«lmuic ; 
fiorsoDs e-qv-uiatly. Youth is thejie* and what is more, that unalloyed satlt* 
riotl when the seed of our idler life is faction which every one mn*t fuel who' 
»>wn. It then becomes important that is Conscious that ho has alwitys striven 
no tare.-* should be mixed with tho < to do his duly —a source of enjoyment 
wheat—that no habits should be im- j without wliidi the fame of Homer or 
blbcd which will inflict ua with future ! of Shakespere would bo bitterness and 
P'liu. One false step amid thft preci* j gall. 

pi-.'B^ of life may destroy us ; ons gocal j - - ' 

roKolution. fervently embraedfl and ri* i HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTEK. 
gidly adhi'fi'd to, may roncue us from ; “ WuaT is<he reason that rov plants do 
many dilllo'ilties. Aud we ho)>e the ' not grow so well as Mrs. 1 

few facts Kb have presented may cor* < am sure I take a great deal m'*re pains 
vuborate what wo say. In youth, als^ \ with them, and water, and nurse, and 


tune Jii» been lost, and many persons 
have been prevented from making a 
fortune, by a disregard for trifles. That 
“ {leuco m iko ]Kjunda," and that “ if 
wo take euro of our pence, our pounds 
will take care of ilieuiseives," are true 
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•ir them, bat all will not do; they are 
weak, alender, ^kly, and aome of my 
beat planta haye died—awhile Hra. Jonea 
seema to take yety little care of hora, 
and yet they grow and bloom beauti- 
thUy !•' 

Thia appeal ia not the flrat complaint 
of ill-aueceea. The truthia, aomd planta 
are actually nuraed to death. Care end 
attention beatowed on planter which they 
do not need, are worse than no care at 
all. It is knowing juat what to do, and 
doing that, and no more, that givea 
some {tersons their aucceaa. dr, as a 
late writer remarked, there are two great 

f tointa to be attonded to:—First, not to 
et your planta suffer ^y neglect; and, 
aeconrlly, not to make them suffer by 
interfeienoe. 

We would class the requisites for 
good treatment as follow: 

1. Plenty of light. 

2. A due supply of water. 

8. Proper temperature. 

Freah air, oleaniiness, and good soil, 
arc obviously of importance, but are 
loss likely to be neglected than the 
three first-named wants, and we shall 
therefore add a few additional remarks 
under these heads. 

1. Zig/it .—Plants cannot by any 
possibility have too much of tills. The 
stand should therefore fkoe the window, 
and be placed as near to it aamraotioable, 
and the window should be oroad,—as 
little obstructed in its light by outride 
trees aa the nature of the case vml admit. 
But rapidly-growing plants require most 
light: iience such should be placed more 
dkeotly in front of the window. 

2. Wafer.—This must be given ao- 
. cording to riroumstanoes. 4 plA^t, in 
; nearly a dormant state needs very little 
' —^those in u rapidly growing condition 
require oonrideroble. Too much water 
wiU make the latter grow slender, but 
they will bear a greater supply if iu a 
strong light It must be romembered, 
M a stiutdiug rule, that dormant piants 
may rcitmin oomimratively in the dark, 
and with little water, and growing ones 
should have a good supply ofi water and 
a full supply of li^t But it must not 
be forgotten that green-houao plants 
generally are nearly donnant during 


winter, and the soil must therefore ba 
kept but modentdy moist, aa the p^ts 
in this condition do not pump any 
moisture from the soil, ana little es> 
capes directly by eraporation. Drain* 
am, byfllling one-fifth pf each pot with 
<msrooal, is of importonee. 

8. TempenUure .—^Maoy bouse planta 
are destroyed by too much heat, which 
inoreaaes the diyness, and both these 
causes together are more than they can 
endure. A cool room, never as low as 
freezing, is best From 50 to 56 degrees 
is much better than 65 or 70, the ordi¬ 
nary temperature of living rooms. 

Syringing the foliage with tepid water, 
to wash off v^tever dust accumulates, 
ia of use; and the admission of fresli 
air, when there is no danger of ohilling- 
or freezing the foliage should not w 
neglected. 


WEEDS AND HABTTfi. 
Auoko the innumerable analogies thn^ 
may be iraoed between the phenomena 
of the natural and of the moral woild, 
there are few more perfect, or mor.; 
instructiTe, thm that which may be 
shown to exist betweeen the weeds of 
the field and garden, and the bad haUte, 
the weeds of the heart. 

1. Both oommence on a small aoale. 
ITie Sootehmaa'a little paper of thistle 
seeds was sufficient to overrun an island 
aa huge as England with the noxioiis 
weeds. So the little misohieTous seed 
Mrhioha man sows in his heart will bear 
a crop of weeds out of all projiortion to 
the original germ. 

2. Again, Mth weeds and bad habits 
mature and multiply without cultiva¬ 
tion. Wtmtevor is valuable must be 
reared with more or less of care and 
labdur; but these natural and monU 
peats uk oqly to be let alonu Neglect 
M the only core they require. Dn no 
tbin^ and you do all that they ask. 

3. They are botir lusty and hardy. 
They ore not apt io be nipped by early 
or late irosts, or searched liy fiery suus. 
The^ are»the last things to be druwued 
out IB a fiood, or to (iUy up iua drought 
Give them a foo^old in the soil, and 
the smallest possible chance of life, and 
they will take oa» ct themaelveek 
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4. ^ejttre^botli unuingly protifio. 

It )m been Mid Uwt a sin^e pLuat of 
tte wood aillcMl ** aow tblatle ” wiU p^ 
duo^ovor eloTon tbouaand aeeda. we 
erSl not venture to calculate how many 
muehierona aeedi may apring from a 
aingle weed in the he^ but we know 
that such thinga are very prolific. 

6. Both are eoatly and deatruotiva 
Though no toil it reqiiirod to rear a 
crop of weeds, they eat up the goodneaa 
of the euil, and deprive those planta 
which are valuaUe iS their proportioii 
of noueialunent. 

6. Again, l| BulTeFed to remain long 
in the ground, they both become vary 
difficult to extirpate. 1^ you would 
eradicate a noxioiia plant you must tak^i 
it in hand at an early at^. If youT^ 
wait tiU ita a eda are wafted to evoy 
comer of the field* and ita roota have 
apread deep and wide, it will mock 
your efforta to exterminate it. Tou 
may out it down, or plubk it up; you 
may burn it, or bury it; you may ^bt 
it manfully and patiently; but while 
you are aubdumg it one apo(^ it will 
spring up afresh in another, to mock 

J our labours and vex your aouL So it 
> with a heart longovemrawn with the 
weeds of bad habits. Wlut a long, Md 
item, and aarrowful struggle udll it 
require to raolaim that dreary wai^ to 
make it again to Uoaaom aa a gardent 
True, terribly true, ia tike reeora whidh 
declares that it aa diffleult for thoaa to 
do good tbat are aocuatomed to do anr^ 
aa for the Ethiopian to moke white hie 
durity. hue, or the leopard to bhange hie 
akin. Putney has piotured 
ti^ struggle with confirmed bad habits 
irith gre.it vividness in the following 
lines, with which we doae this sober, 
though not unseasonable, homily;— 

“ For fren hU shonlders grew 
Two snakes ef BMOStroHS sisa, 

Which ever at hb head 
Aimad nwlr noacteiu taetti, 

To astute raving banger with hii bmln. 

Ua, in the eternal eeatUot, eft wenM eeUs 
Their swelling necks, and in bU glaiit grasp 
Bndsa tham, and rend thalr flesh witn blD^ 


FkeUng the pangs ha gevet far af 
hhaseir 

OSHMtlent and InaepanbU parts 
' The anatqr tortures Krevr.** 


XBNTAL DISCIPLINE. 

It seams to be thought by many, tliat 
the deeign of eduoatUm ia the oommu' 
nioation of knowledge to nasstvo minds 
to be laid up for use in tnc atorehousc 
of memory. But as well might all tho 
producta of agriculture and the me* 
' io am be uud up for futuro use by 
young agrtcttltnrist and meoiianic. 
i the aoquisiUoD of vigour and skill 
ir a future productive industry, which 
oonatilutesa proper nhysicol training; 
and it ia vigour and aexterity of mind 
^ the. acquisition and application of 
knowledge, which oonatituto the object 
of mentu training. 

Elemantaiy principles must be ascer¬ 
tained. No man can andorstand any 
aoienoe, or anything, who cannot lay his 
[.hand on the elementary princi|iles, and 
by the light of these tmee out the rela¬ 
tions and dspendendss of the whole, 
litese are the keys of knowledge, to 
which all tiie sciences open their ar¬ 
cana, and without which they remain 
inexorably i^nt to all manner of de¬ 
mand ana solicitation. 

Without this knowledgs of first prin- 
dpiea, a mtn will bahold truth always 
ha isolated fragments and besurrounded 
a vrildemess' of light. Such know¬ 
ledge is like a mass of disordered mu- 
niumm; confusion worse oonfoundod, 
and i^i^ly incapable of use; a muee, 
orarwhslming aim ioextiioable. 

Them must be a nrecision of thought. 
The minds eannot ^ thoroughly exer¬ 
cised without it; end nothing worthy 
of the name of knowledge can other¬ 
wise be sained. There are many who 

S round a subject, and pass between 
ports, and verily think they tfnder- 
staM 'i^ who, when called upon for an 
accurate doso^pton, can only hesitate 
and atammer amid the gUmineriag of 
their undefined moonbeflitts of know- 
ledge. * 

l^y is this? It is becauxo they 
have acquired no definite knowledge of 


Hie «ubjecto tli«y have studied. They 
understand all subjects in general, and 
none in putkular; and for the pur¬ 
poses of sxaot knowlsdgs adapted to 
use, mi|^t as well have been star- 
gsaing through a dim telescope in a 
night 

Everything is what it ia^ exactly, and 
not merely almost; and for purposes 
of science or use. a hair’s breath dis- 
oreiwncy is as &tal as the disorepanqr 
of a mile. Who could raise a building 
where eveiy mortice and tenon only 
almost fitted! or oonstruot f useful 
almannok when his ealoulations vrem 
slmosl, but not altogether exact! 

It is this precision of knowledgs which 
it is necessary to ao(|uira; and without 
it, not only are the nlsaainn of an edu¬ 
cation loB^ but the multipUsd evils of 
undisciplined mindsindefinite con- 
oeptions and fiUlaoioos reasonioipi, and 
the bewilderment of a decdamatoiy 
flippancy of speeioua wiwds—are poured 
out upon society with en oyerlU>wiag 
flood, sweeping away the landmarks of 
truth and principle^ and oovering the 
sur&ce with hruih, end leaves, and 
gravel. 

Nu wonder that aoeptloiam ia rUlt 
which pritolaims knowledge to be unat- 
taiaable, and all thium doubtful. What 
otlier result could M upeotad from 
minds reared without first principles, 
end reasoning without precuion of con- 
eeptiou, in respect either to word% 
thoughts, or thmgs! 

The art of indepmident ioves^gation 
is of primary importance. We should 
be aocuaton^ to 'explore every eub' 
to analyse and take it ^art, aasat- 
taiu and define its elementary prinei- 
plee, and all ita dcpMadeacier and rd^ 
tlons. and label the whole with letters 
of fire, and put it together again; then 
we shall undenrinna ii^ then we shall 
never forget it; and thw, eveiywhere 
and instanter, it will bs reMy for use. 

Mow this can never he accomplished 
lectures and oral inatmotion, from 
the aim))le conaideraUon that ^e act of 
reoeiviug knowledge, and the act of 
eoquiritijL' It by peno^ eflbi'ts, are sn- 
threly diSerent in respect to mental 
smrtimi and thoronc^ attsinmenti 


In the one case the mind is ptsrive^ 
and records upon the tablets of me¬ 
mory only a few fragments of what k 
sud, soon to be eflhoed, and reoovexed 
only reenrring to imperfect notes; 
whue m the other, the mind's best 
enetgiM are employ^ in nnloekingand 
dissecting the subject, and the mind’s 
own eyesight in inspecting it; and 
there results the mind’s accurate and 
imperishable knowledge of it 

We do not mean that lectures are 
useless) or to be dispensed with; but 
they ere to be only me important aida 
of original inveatiration. The young 
adventurer muat Mve mme stwk in 
trade to b^n wiQi, some raw material 
for his mind to work upon; and on 
some plain sulqeoU perhaps he has it 
Let him axperimeDt) than, first on the 
moat familiar subjeot Lrthim recon¬ 
noitre hie own miM. and ascertain ^w 
much and what he knows, exactly, on 
the Bulgeet pirt it down in de^ta 

mamoBuide; ei|a if they ere the de- 
menteiy pdii^ it will be easy, by their 
lighi^ to follow out their rehkiomi and 
dependeaeiei^ from oentre to ctcenaa- 
fwence; end if they ere remote infe¬ 
rences end mlaUona, it will be easy te 
fdlow them up till they dkolose tim 
elementary prineiple of which they mu 
the satellites. 

Whan this has been done, and all that 
his own ingenuity can disoloM is found 
oai» he may oonsult authors, and en¬ 
large and eonneothk views by their aid. 
‘When called to investigate oubjecto 
whiife are beyond the qtheiv of hk in¬ 
cipient knowledge, oonversation and 
kotursB may open the door of Uu tens- 
pts^ and put in the hand of the young 
adventurerthe golden thread which may 
laid him out of darkmwa into open ^y. 

Mind, which has opened the foun¬ 
tains of knowledge, will thirst and 
drink and thirst end drink for ever. It 
k discipline whteh donbks its capacity, 
its economy of tima, its energy of appfi- 
oatioD, the emonnt of ite acquisition, 
and ^ dnration and amount of its 
setive usSuhiesn 

Few ninds uninitiated to the habit 
of invsstigation pass^ without fidterin^ 
the meridisn of life^ er move on after 
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ife, but la the^ commonplace repetition 
of oommonplaM ideae: while to minds 
CKeroised by use to analyae and decorn* 
pose* and reconstruct we elementary 
order of things, the woi4c is erer inter- 
eetii^, ever new, and the product erer 
freeh, original, and bright as the lumi* 
naries of heaven. 

The reeults of such training will be 
eloquence in the pnlpi^ eloquence at 
the Kir, and eloquence in the hdls of 
legislation, such aa none can sleep 
under nor resist, and whose viotoTies, 
vhfen aohiered, will, like the battle of 
Trafidgnr, leave the world in a blaae. 

What prefaced the immortal elo> 
quenoeofDemoetbeneaf A mind which 
Heaven created; the eoKAre of it by 
his own efforts; the stimulus of it by 
a popular government, and the provo* 
cations of Philip of Haoedon. 

Instructions may correct faults, and 
reduce to order the exoeae of exuberant 
feeling; but one might aa well teach 
artificial breathing as artificial elo> 
quence. Teauli men how to think, and 
how to feel, and, with good lingudstie 
ouHnre, wo oannot pevent thtir bring 
eloquent. We could aa well atop 
tininder-etorms and volosnoea as the 
electric niithtirstiogs of soul, with 
fsrvid, overflowing energy. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNIllO. 
LiaHTSiKO is caused by the approadi of 
two olouds to each other, one being 
overcharged and the other undercharge^ 
with elaotrioity^ the fluid ruriies from 
the former and dieohaigea itself into 
the latter, uutil each contains a like 
quantity. Lightning douds vary in 
utitude, being often three or four milea 
from the earth, and aometimea they are 
M close that their edges actually toiadi 
it. If the cloud be a long ofi^ 

the electrical fluid, meetin^ndth a great 
resishiace from the air, diverts it into 
eccentric courses, and causes what is 
known as forkdightoing. Sheet-light¬ 
ning is occasioned either by the mfleo- 
tion of distant and imperoqutiMe ^Kes 
or several being intenain^ed. When 
a man is struck dead by lightning the 
eleotrio fluid paesss ttrougb him, and 
by pcoduong A ‘widriit shock oo tbs 


nerves, instantaneously destre^ ill 
vitality. Thunder arises from tlio eon* 
oussioa of the air dosing immediate^ 
after being aeparated by lightning; if 
the peal be a broken, irregular roar, it 
is a sure sign that the lightning cloud 
ie a great mstanoe ofl*; as some of the 
vilwatioae of air, necessarily travdling 
mudk quidkerthw others, reach tho oar 
first, snd oiHning at different periods 
occasicsi a long--eontiuned rumble. 
Lii^ladpg ia aeen sooner than iliuuder 
eon be heird, bearase the former travels 
a mUtioin times fkster than sound. 

Heatia oommunioatod from one body 
to another by five different oatisos, vis.: 
eonduotion, refleotion, conveetion, nb- 
soiption, and radiation. Condurtifm is 
heat communicated by actual cont^iob of 
two bodies. The beatoonduotors iff host 
are gtfld and diver; porous, light nub- 
stanoM, such as wo^, fur, oliarcoal, &o., 
are the worst. Wood is ofUm used in 
oonjnnotioa with metal; for instanoe, a 
metal tea-pot genemlly hos a wooden 
handle, on aooount of wood being such 
a bad oonduotor, that the heat of tho 
hoUing watv ie not oouveyed to tho 
hand with euoh rapidity as if it were 
metri. 8uoh an exeellent conductor is 
metal, that when tonehed, the heat from 
the h^ p n aeea rapidly into it, cauHing 
to the hud a sensation of extn>ma 
frigidity, which is generally couddonxl 
to come flrcAtt the motel. When the hot 
hand touches a pump-handlo, tho heat 
of the former pesabg quickly into the 
latter, eausee the non to aiqiear cold^, 
when, in * reality, It is of the samo 
temperature as the wood in tho pninp; 
only the sudden loss of its Tmtnral 
heat pirodnoM a feeling of extreme 
coldneea to the hbnd. Marble is also 
euoh an excellent conduetor tlist, when 
touched the heat from tho hand posses 
so suddenly into the marble, that a sen* 
sation of intense cold is felt, which is in 
reality caused by the heat leaving the 
hand, ud not by the substance itself, 
as is generally aupjiosed to be the case. 
Re^eHiam bt throwing back tbo mys 
of heat from the surfiioe of a rcfli eting 
body towards the place from whence 
it esme. Highly polished metals are 
the heri; leAeriorai for instanoe, in a 
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kitcben with a tin screen placed bdiind 
a joint roaetfaig, tiie tin reflector throws 
the heat of the Are bade again upon 
the mea^ and thus aooeleratea its 
eookingi and conduces to keep the 
litchen cool.. Oonw^ion is heat being 
conveyed to another place or thing; 
as water being'heated at the bottom of 
a kettle mounts up and carries its heat 
through the rest of the water as it as¬ 
cends. Abtoryttion of heat means to 
suck it up us a sponge does water ;~~ 
Uiick cloth, for instance, would absorb 
the rays of the sun, if placed in it; 
but if one end of the cloth were made 
hot, it would notoonvey the heat to the 
opposite end, cloth being a bad oon* 
diieter. A new kettle is lon^ boil* 
ing than on old one, beoauseits ndes 
and bottom bdng brif^t, they r^f/leet 
the heat; but on an old kettle (he 
black soot absorba the heat, and causes 
the water to boil much qidOker. JZo* 
dialiun signifies the emianon of rays. 
The sun emits both rays of heat and 
light,; firo emitting ravs of heat warms 
us when standing before it; in foot, 
e^’crything radiatm heat to a greater or 
lesser degree. Polished metal ie a bad 
radiator of beat; therefore it keeps the 
water hot much longer than other 
com positions. For that reason metal 
tea-uute ore used in prefsrenee to black 
earthenware, except m oesee where the 
teapot is always nlaoed en the hob, 
when the common olaok tesrpot draws 
tho tea much better; becauaa it oh* 
«or 6 « abundantly the beat, and kaepa 
the water hot; whereoa a bright metid 
tea'pot sot upon the hob throws off the 
heat by n^tetiom, 

INDOOR •FLANi:s. 


not bdow 34”, the plants wUl be hcoa* 
fited I 7 having the windbw and dCor of 
the room opmi. Tbej epnnot have too 
much freah air at any season of tho 
year if thqy ore not grown under a 
Wardian case; for the exterior air al* 
ways contains a due proportion of 
moisture, whilst the air of a room is in¬ 
variably drier than is beneficial to the 
jdanta A due supply of moisture in 
the air, as well aa in the sod, is abso* 
lately neoessaiy to our room plants. 
To obtain tbia m the best available de- 


oree, little poroua troughs, constantly 
filled with water, ahould be kept on the 
stand among the pots; and the saucera 
of tiie pots ihemsrivea, ifmade aooofd- 
i^ to Hunt's plan, may always have a 
little water remaining in them. Tho 
application of water to the soil requires 
far more attention than it usually re* 
odvea. Boom plants mostly are the 
prottgta of ladies, who administerwater 
with their own hands; and so long as 
the novelty and leume prompt to this 
attention all goes well; but no room 
plant ever existed, perhaps, which was 
not, at some period of its Ufe, left to the 
tender meroieB of a housemaid, with 
the frequent usual oonaequenoes of a 
deluge of water, cold from the pump» 
after the roots had become heated and 
parched by days of total abstinenoe. 
Plante so treatM cannot flourish. The 
water should be allowed to stand in 
the kitohen for some hours before it is 
applied to the plants, so that it may be 
Its warm or warmer than the soil to 
which it Is to be added. It may be 
given in bet weather, eveiy second 
day, and in such abundance aa to pass 
slightly throni^ the earth into the 
aauceia. 


Aa ‘the plants are placed in or near 
windows, there is no furious defleienoy 
of light; but as it oomea to them moirt 
intenmly on one elde» they should be 
half turned round ev^ day, that their 
heads may have a unilbim ampeorant^ 
and the leavea be not turoM only in 
one diraction. If the window faces the 
aouth, the iuieDBo heat and light ahould 
ba mitigated during the mid*day of the 
summer months by lowering the blind. 
Whenevw the ou^oor tempexaturs ia 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS IN 
STAINING.—alabaster, marble, 
ami othtr stones, are coloured, and 
the stain is required te,bc deep, it 
should be pourwl on- btnling hot, and 
'bruidu.'d equally over every pait if luada 
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wMi wat«r; if wiib spirit, it should ba 
apfdisd cold, Athenviso the evaporstion, 
bMDg too ra(dd, will leave tbs colouring 
BBatfter on the surfaee^ without any. or 
vary Uttle, being able to penetrate. In 
grayish or brownish stoi^ the stain 
will be wanting in brightness, beeauso 
the natural colour oon^ines with the 
stain; therefore if the stone be a pure 
colour, the result will be a combination 
of the colour and stain. In staining 
bone or ivoty, the ooloors will take 
better before tlum after polishing; snd 
if any daik spots appear, they should 
be rubbed with diuk, end the article 
dyed again to produoe uniformity of 
shade. On rftaoval froln the boiling bot 
dye-batb, the bone diouM be immedi¬ 
ately plunged into oold water, to pre¬ 
vent cmcks from the heat. If paper or 
parchment is stained, a broad varnish 
brush should be empl^ed to lay the 
eolouring on evenly. When the stains 
for wood arc requi^ to be very strong. 
It is better to so^ and nut hrariMj^em; 
thoiefore^ if for inlayhtg be"* VM^Wwk, 
the wood ahomd bo nrtvkmslN'iApU^ ^ 
sawed into proper • tlrii A n s e s e a ; and 
when direct^ to be bruehod several 
times over with the etitib% it should be 
allowed to dry between each coating. 
When it is wished to render any of the 
ataius more durable and beautnul, the 
work should be well rubbed* with 
Dutch or common ruahee after it ie 
coloured, and then varnished with 
eeed-lao varnish, or if a better apnett- 
ance in desiredf with three eoate of t^ 
eanio or shell-loo varnish. Common 
work only requires frequent rubbing 
with llns^-oil and wooUen rags. Ala¬ 
baster, marlde,and stone, toAj m stained 
of a yellow, red, green, blue, purple, 
block, or any of the oompound oolgurs, 
by the stains used for w<^ 

GOOD l£ANNER£h-.There can 
bo no geoeral rule for good manners 
that supply the use of individual judg¬ 
ment in their ^iplicatiun. A gener^ 
rule may, in coms, require to 

be reversed. Tha same co nd uct that 
is acceptable in one eondilioA of mind 
bciconies offensire in anothw; and what 
will please a strongSr is often a noisanoe 
to a number of the family. Attention, 


in the one oum, Lm a welcome 
pearsaee of kindness and hoapitality; 
in the other it is troublesome and un- 
weloome offidousness, A good-natured 
man will bear more familiarity than a 
reserved sad unsocial gne. A thick- 
skinned men will endure ruder hah its 
than a thin-skinned one; and the ruder 
halnts will seem pleasanter to him than 
Um fiivourtte habits of bis more son- 
dtive counterpart. A well-mauiierod 
mail will find out all this with on im- 
poroeplible glance of his eye and ho 
will opt ooeordingly, accommodating 
himself to his companion ; and if his 
oompsnion be equwy well-maiiuerod 
and aecommodat^, they understand 
one another immediately. 

TO PAINT THE GLASSES 
OF laaiO LANTERNS.>-Draw on a 
paper the eubjeot you desire to paint; 
lay it on a table or any flat surfaoe, and 
place the fljass over it; then dnw the 
outiinee wm a veiy fine penoil in var- 
nisb, mixed with blaok paint, and when 
diy, fill up the other parts with their 
proper colours. Transparent oolours 
must be used for this pu^oee, each as 
osmiine, lake, Prussioa blue, verdigris, 
sulphate of iron, tinctures of Brasil 
wood, gamboge, ho.; and these most 
be tempered with a strong white von- 
uish to prevent them pealing off. Then 
shade uem with blaok or with bistre, 
mixed with the eame vamisb. 


FAIRY RINGS.—These aingular 
phsuomeoa, wbiob have given rise to so 
many absurd notions of their super¬ 
human or electric production, may be 
resolved into a simple fact of natural 
■oienoe. Botanists tell us that the 
under-ground spawn of fungi grows 
only in at border tudiatiog in every 
direction from the oentre, where tho 
spore originallr germinated; therefbre^ 
the tfaallus of a fungus is the eom- 
numetng point of a iairy-ring. On 
attslysing tbeM fungi, it liae been found 
that tb^ concenti^ from the aur- 
rouading ;^uad large quantities of 
phosphates in their tiaaues, and hence, 
when they decay, the grounil which 
has produim them is moro fi-rtile, and 
the grass more green. As tho (*ri;;iDsl 
littie ling of spasm only grows out- 
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wirdly, it ii elev that iti fruetifteatloii 
—^the toad*Btool»—nrast grow in a ring, 
gradualW iaoraaaiag in dumeter. 

TO WHAT SOILS IS LIME 
APPLICABLE f — Erery clay aoU, 
er^ peaty aoil, and every soil in 
whidi vegetable fibre does not readily 
decay, bmnM that is a aigu that It 
oontaine eoiue antieeptlc acid which 
prevente decay. This ia the caae in 
peat beds and swamps. Sandy, gra¬ 
velly, or thin soils, may be over-limed 
and injured; because in causing the 
decay of vegetables, it sets fine the 
ammonia, the very subetance of fer¬ 
tility required. To prevent this, more 
food itaust be {^ven for the lime to act 
upon. No farmer who kuowa wbat 
the action of lime is, upon all soils, will 
evm' do without it, aa an accessory to 
hie manure. It hi a oomponent put 
of all crops grown by the farmer. 
Whon applied to lands whicA hod not 
boriio wheat for many years, it has at 
onoo roatorod it to fertility for that 
on^. Where it Ime fuled once to re¬ 
munerate the farmer using It, it has 
proved of the greateet benefit a hundred 
timcH. 


CLEANLINESS FOR PLANTS. 
—as much wadilng were bestowed 
in lioudon,’’ says Dr Lindl^, ** upon 
a pot plant aa npon a lapdog, the one 
would renudn m as go<m conditimi as 
the other. The reisons aAi obvious. 
Plants breathe by their leaves; and if 
their surface is olog^ by dirt»‘ of 
whatever kind, their breathing is im¬ 
peded or prevented. PlantB perspire 
by their leaves; and dirt preventa their 

E npiration. Plants f^ by their 
ves; and dirt prevents their feeding, 
that breathing, *pafBpiration, and 
food, are fatally interrupted by end 
aeonmulation of foreign matters upon 
leaves. Let any one, after readingthie 
cast on eye upon the state of plants in 
idtUng-rooma or well-kept green-houses; 
let thorn draw a white handkerchief 
over the surfiuie of such plants, or a 
pieM of smooth white leather, if they 
deairB to know how far they are fhom 
being as clean as their natureYequiree.'' 

MIGRATION OF PLANl'S.— 
Botanistn have long bean nonvinoed 


that the facts connected with the dif¬ 
fusion of plants may often* be explained 
by an inquiry into the structqre of 
their seeda, the lightness of these, and 
their cambility of transportation by 
winds; ^y their texture preserving 
them from destruction in the waters 
of the ocean; by the prevalence of par¬ 
ticular eurrento in the air or sea; or 
by the presence or absence of moun- 
tmouB barriers, or other obstacles to 
their disperuon. It had been observed 
that the Qod of nature has provided a 
variety of methods for the diffhsion of 
seeds. The most important are doubt¬ 
less windi^ or rivers, or marine currents. 
Some see^ sre Capable or preserving 
their vitality rin the stomach of birds, 
and are thus propagated. Such are 
the mistletoe and juniper. A number 
of facte ore upon record, which prove 
that the migration of plmats, by xheona 
of currents in the ocean, to distant 
shores, where the climate ia congenial 
to them, have formed new colonies. 
Several remarkable instances of this 
deeoription ore recorded in the AsMEiit- 
taUt Aeademkai. 

aRABS UNDER TREES.—By 
sowing nitrate of soda in small quan¬ 
tities m showe^ weather, under trees^ 
a most beautiml verdure will be ob¬ 
tained. ' I have used it under beech 
trees in my grounds, and the grass 
always looks green. Having succeeded 
so well on a small scale, 1 Imvo now 
epwn nitrate of soda among the long 
grass in the plantations, which cattle 
could never eat. I now find tliat the 
h^hage is preferred to the other parts 
of the flelA 

DIET AND CLOTHING.—AU 
obangee in diet and clothing ought to 
be gradual. Some persons are made 
ill by the firesh froite mkI vegetables of 
spring, onlv*hecau8e they jiartake too 
largely oi them at first. Htime believe 
that walking or riding does not agree 
with them, because when indulged in 
rashly and without previous training it 
has caused them serious indisposition. 
But there' ere few persons who, by 
beginning with walking half a mile out 
and back again, and adding a quarter 
of a mUe every dsy, eonld not in n 
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fbrcdgjht walk aix or eight milee irfth- 
out ineonvenience. Any one n^o will 
Rdr^y try this gradoalinoreaBeof exer- 
eiae, will be astonished at the power it 
developes. 

THE BEST BREED OP 
FOWLS.—The best breed is allowed 
to be that produced between our 
common Irish hen and Dorking or 
Surrey cock. This cross is larger and 
plum (ter, and mudi more hardy than 
the pure Dorking, which poasesaea re¬ 
markable delicaqr of flaeour; but 
neither its delicacy of flavour nor its 
particular whiteness of fleA are in the 
least iojurciFby the change. Maaf ex¬ 
perienced poultry fanoienh contend that 
the common hena, when propeHy fbd 
and managed, ate better layers,' but 
even if it wore the caae, thsv are not 
so profitable where the or the fowl 
ia the object of the owners as a large, 
wcll-fcd Dorking wil|<ofj^ bring more 
than double the ptme of a aiiuilsrly' 
treated dunghill fowl. 

PREVENTION OP CONSUMP¬ 
TION.—lu the course of the juroceed- 
ings of the British Associaldon at Belfast, 
Dr. M'Corinac read a paper on the duty 
of guarding against disease from atmo¬ 
spheric Impurity. The doctor stated 
that evrry individual, whatever his 
Ktatiun, should, for the preservation of 
health, take a morning bath, pedestrian 
exercise, and breathe night and day. a 
pure air. After showing how illness 
was produced or aggrawited by atmt? 
spheric eiuses and want of clm^ines^ 
and alluding to the want of sanitary 
ari*an;^meQti^ he stated that the re- 
spimtion of impure air was the sole 
cause of consumption, and that were a 
person to live night and day intheonen 
air he could not beoomd eonsumpuve. 
To confine the eonsumpthre in dose 
heated apirtmenta was but to incnwiae 
nnd hasten the disease. Th^ ought to 
1>e kept as much as ppsdblein the open 
and pure air, an ounce of oxygeip being 
worth a ton of fish oil. Owing to the 
perfumes, heaty hangings, 'and the 
atmosphere of the houses of the rich, 
they were almost as impure se the 
houses of the poor, cad the rmult 
showed that the ifch win no man 


eonmpt from consumption than tiio 
poor. The doelor insisted on the nsosa- 
•ity of all houses being regtdsrly venti¬ 
lated with laim bodlm of air-^ gtiod 
aswenge-Hum dsanlinsss for the pro- 
servation of health. 

TO SWEETEN MEAT AND 
FISH.—When meat, flsh, Ac., from 
iatcDse heat or long keeping, are likely 
to peas into a state of corruption, a 
simple and sure mode of keeping them 
sound sad healthy is by puttbg a few 
pieees^f charcoal, each the sise of an 
an, into the pot or saucepan, wherein 
the flsh or flesh are to be boiled. 
Among others, an experiment of this 
kind was tried sipon a tnrbot, whioh 
mpeared to betoo fkr gone to be eatable. 
The cook, as advised, pat three or four 
pieces of charcoal, eson the sise of an 
e gg, under the strainer in the fish- 
kettle ; after boiling the proper time, 
the twrbot came to the table perfeody 
awo t and Brnis 

MENTAL POWER OP TUB 
TWO SEXES.—The question os to 
Qto itiflbrent intelleetual capacities and 
Menta of man and woman has been 
firequebtly adtated; and it seems to 
be deoided, that in most reepects there 
is an oqnidity of mental power; and 
that in qnioknasB of approbension and 
soeuraw of 'disorimination women 
genaralfy skssI. Thw imogination is 
not Burpamsd by tiie other sex; nor is 
tbsir judgment teas to be detiouded 
on, in eases whers have had ox- 
perisnoo and a full opp^uoity to com- 
pank For in most esses, judgment is 
tmt another name lot taste; and in 
tsste^ as wall as in imagination, wonion 
have long been allowed the highest 
meed of praise. But they also make 
rapid nrogrssa ia studies which r^uiro 
something mors than taste and imagb 
nation. They ate squally capable of 
attention as toe other sex, and their 
memory is also equally retentive. In 
toe stoi^ of grammar and in acquiring 
a knowle^e m languages^ they euceeed 
altogetoec as well as men. And their 
corapeuitions on most subjects may be 
justly pronouneed equally pure and 
elegant^ when oopapemd witii those ol 
tos tnaienHne pan. In mstophysiM 
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and mathematioa ihdir trophies have 
not been so great. But it may be said, 
perbiiDB, that they have not put forth 
any efforts in these departments. And 
it may be as well that they should not. 
For other and indispensable duties 
seldom allow them the leisure for such 
severe application. 

THE USE OF FRUIT.—Instead; 
of standing in any fear of a generous 
oonsumption of npe fruit, we regard 
them os jKwitively oondueive to health.’ 
The very maladies commonly assumed 
to have their ori^^ in a free bse of 
apples, peaches, cherries, melons, and 
wild berries, have been quite as preva-1 
lent, if not equally ^destructive, in 
seasons of scarcity. Ibere are so many 
erroneous notions entertiuned of fruit, 
that it is qmte time a counteracting 
impression should be promulgated, 
having its foundation in common aeno^ 
and based on the common observation 
of the intelliMnt. We have no patience 
in reading nues to be observed in this 
particular department of phyaioal com* 
fort. No one, we imagine, ever lived 
longer, or freer fi^m the paronsma of 
disease, by diaoarding the wlieious 
fruits of the land in which he finds a 
home. Onmecontraiy, they are neoes* 
aaty to the preservation of health, and 
are therefore oauaed to moke thw 
appearance at the very timg when the 
condition of the body, operated upon 
by deteriorating oaiiaaa not amya 
understood, reqnicet their grat eful, 
renovating infiuenoea. 

CULTIVATION OF HYA- 
CINTBS.—To prow Mwemthi in JBedi. 
—For convenienoe the oeda ihould not 
exceed five feet in width. Three feet of 
BOU ehould be dug out, andalain filled 
up to nearly one above the aurfeoe 

with compost, consisting of two>thlrds 
sandy loom, and one-third thoroughly 
decomposed cow-dung, to which may be 
'added a small }>orHon of mu sand oraalt. 
Plant the bulbs from six to nine ioehea 
■part, each way, and three or fourinehea 
dlMp. To grtno IfyennCAa in Pom- 
Hyacinths snccaed under pot-culture 
only when their roots are allowed plenty 
of room i and with this view, a kind of 
I^ot iidU'd* the hyadn^-pot^ k maau> 


faotured for the purpose Plant Uw 
bulbs 00 as to leave a small portion of 
the top above the surface. Give a 
supply of water, and place the pots in a 
cool shady situation where the sun 
cannot reach to stimulate the plants 
into LXar before they have made good 
roots; or they may be covered to the 
depth of three or four inches with sandy 
soil for a month or six weeks. They may 
then be removed to a greenhouse, or to 
a light and aiiy room ai^ from the fire. 
To hloom Hyacinth* in Water GUum .— 
Hyacinths in water are more liable to 
rot before th^ have formed roots than 
when grown in aoil, and evan in a more 
advaaeed atat|^ unless they be carefully 
tended, the roots will Sometimes show 
symptomaof decay: the result being a 
poorfioweror no^ flower at all. The 
glasses should be filled till the water 
nearly touehea the base of the bulb ; 
rain or river water ia to be preferred. 
They are then to be placed in a cool 
dark situatton for eight or ten days, 
when the water should be changed, and 
the thick brown musty substanoe re- 
moved frrom the crown or base. The 
decayed portion of the onion-like akin 
may also he cleared away, taking care 
not to iqjure the root-fibres. As roots 
naturally avoid exposure to light, the 
glassec would again be placed in a dark 
place for a conaidmble time: indeed 
the larger and finer the roots have 
become previonaly to the plants being 
fbroed into leaf, the grwter the proba¬ 
bility of an excellent flower. Fresh 
watw should be given once a week or 
oftener according to convenience, hvt 
ndlh the Utken off, so that it may not 
be under the temperature of that in 
whieh the plants have been growing, 
otheirwise ineyCwill receive a check. 

COCQA-NUT CAKES.—Three 
eggs, ten ounces of sugar, as much 
grat^ cocoa-nut as will form a stiff 
paste. Wlibk the^ eggs veiy light and 
dry, add the augar'gmduaUy, and when 
the sugjr is in, atir in the coemt-uut. 
Roll a tablesi>ouuful of the mixture in 
your handa in the form of a pyratuid, 
place them on paper, put tho p.4j>er on 
-tins, and bake in a rather cool oven till 
they are just a little brown. 
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COPFEPi.—Cbooso the coffee to rmudiete the most logical infereMt 
«r e very nice brown colour, but not afforded by the whole histoiy of the 
bladk (which would denote that it ia eerth. Com and grapea excepted, 
burnt, and impart a bitter flaTuur); nearly all our ataplee in vegitable 
grind it at home, if poaaible, as you food ace of cdknpaFaiivoIy inodeni 
may then do|>eod upon the quality. If disoortty. Society had a long exi.»U>uae 
ground in any quantity, keep it in a jar, without tea, ootton, sugar, and potatoes, 
hermetically s^ed. ^t two ounces of Wh o say there is not a more 

ground coffao into a stewpan, which set nutritiouB plant than the sugaiMuuio— a 
upon tbe ire, stirring the powder finer root than the potatoo'-a more 
round with a spoon until quite hot, useful tree thao the ootton f Burioil 
when {Mjur over a pintof boilingwater; weiUth lias everywhere^ Uie bowels of 
cover over closely for S\e minutes, the odth. 

when pass it through a cloth, warm HOWTO MAKE A P'CiETUNE. 

again, and sgrve. -^j/er. —Take eameatly hold of life, as oniud- 

KICE CUP CAKEu'^Twp eupa tated for, and destined to, a high and 
of sugar, two cups of bilfcter, one eiip noble parpoad? Study closely the 
and a half of ritic>flour, half a oup of mind's bent for labour or a profession, 
wheat-flour, ten eggs, a tcaspoonfui of Adopt it early, and pursue it steadily, 
nutmeg, h^f a pound of currants, half never looking back to iho turuiug fuiv 
a gill of rose-water. Beat the butter rpw, but forward, to the new ground 
and HUgiur very light; whisk the eg» ever remoios to be broken. Means 
till are vciy thick, and stir in, add and wsya are abundant to every luau's 
the nutmeg and the .jflour graduallv, aueoess^ if will and actions are rightly 
then the rose-water, the whole adapted to them. Our rich luou and 

very tkard for ten inlnti^. Stirin the our great men have carved their (latlia 
fruit, which must bd floured, to prevent to fortune^ and by this iiiterinU i>rittai- 
it from sinking to tho. bottom of the pie—• nrinoipio that couiiut fail to re* 
cake. Butter a i>an, line it with thick watd ita votary, if it l»o reaolntoly 
paper, well butteriHl, and bake it in a pneaue^ To sigh or repine over the 
moderate oven. Or you may biJee Ute teck of inheritance, is unuiunly. Every 
batter in small i>aus. , man should strive to bo a creator iiistead 

DUTCH LOAF.—A quarter of of an inheritor. He should Isiipicath 
a i>ouud of butter, half a pound of instead orbocrow. Tho human lacjs^ 
sugar, ono pound of dried currants, two in this respect, wmit dignity and disci- 
tables|*oonfuls of dnnamon, n pint of pflne. Hiay prefer to wield tbo swonl 
sponge, 08 mudh flour os would form a of valoroua forefathers, to foiging ihfir 
dough. Make a sponge the evening own weapons. This is a ineiin and 
before you wish to bake the cake, of a ignoble apirit. Let every man be <wn- 
teaeupful and a hsH of milk, and ea seioua of the power in him and the I'r-i* 
much flour stirred into it os will form a videnoe over him. and fight bi«< own 
thick batter, with a Utile salt, and one titles wfth his own good laucfk Let 
gill of good yeast, lg^ the motning him feel that it 13 better to earn a cnist 
this sponge should be UghjL Then beat than to inherit coffers of gold. This 
the butter and sugar tomtaer, odd tbe spirit of self-nobility once learned, and 
cinnaiaou, currants, and sponge, with every man will discover within himself 
flour enough to form a dough. Buttm: under Ood, the elements and capacities 
a pan, and when it hi light, bake it an of wealth. He will be rich, inesUmably 
oven about os hoi as fur bread.* tiok in self-reaouroes, and can lift his 

TlliNU.S TO BE, FOUND fime proudly to meet tbe nublest 
OUT.——Nature w not exhausted. With- 'among men. 

in her fertile bosom there may be UOHSERADISH—HorMrolish 

thousands of sulwtoncea, yet unknown, should be grown for lattle. It m m 
as preCiL-us as tho only reoenUy found j good a eondimeat for them as it ia 
gnfeta percha. To doubt this would be I mr num. 
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SILVBBINO IVORY,—To ril- 
ver ivory iaaty work, prepare a strong 
solution (a dnobm to two ounces) of 
lunar oauatie; protect such parte as are 
not required to be acted on by copal 
▼amish; then* immerse the ivovy>work 
in the solution; when it becomes yellow, 
remove it to a glass vessel containing 
distilled water, and expose to the rays 
of the sun. In a short time it will 
become black in those parts that are not 
protoctoil; it diould tnen be removed 
from the water, wiped chy, and rubbed 
well with a i»iooe of soft leather, when 
the desi^ will appear on the ivory in 
a metalUo stato and burnished; the 
varnish should then bq removed. We 
particularly recommend the last pro¬ 
cess for such purposes as ornamenting 
tablets, paper-knivea, &e.; marking 
erests on table knives, or, in ftot, any¬ 
thing that requires ornament or oy- 
pbsr. 

JAPANNINQ,—TO PREPARE 
WOOD OR METAL.—For japanning, 
the surface should be rubbed amo^ 
and clean with sun-papor or flah-ddn, 
and rushes. Papier maohd requires to 
have any prominent ports removed with 
pumioe-stone, then rubbed smooth, the 
aamci as wo^, and lastlv, a coat of 
strung size applied. Leather must be 
securely strained, either on frames or 
boards. The materials reqitired con¬ 
sist of common rise or parchment size, 
fish-akin, saud, or glass paper, Dutch 
rushes, rotten stone, whft^, varnishes, 
various pigments for grounding and 
colouring, oil, s|^ts of > turpentinq 
motbero-pearl, and gold. The instru¬ 
ments ore rimplv some old linen and 
woollmi rags, a little wool oi( ootton, 
and different sized brushea of bo^a 
and eamel’a hair. Japannhag may be 
divided into .spurious japsnuing and 
real japauuing. Spuitous japanning 
compnsoa three vanetiei^ the first of 
whitm oonsists in painting in water¬ 
colours (tn an undercoat of aising or 
opaque grounding, laid on the wood or 
other subatanoe, and then finishing with 
the proper ouata of varnish. The colours 
are tempered with very strong iringlass, 
dze, and honey, and laid on very fiat 
and even. Thu kind of work is only 
applicable to such artiolea aa are not 


exposed to much wear or‘violence, and 
genendly lasts for a considerable time. 
The same method is pursued when 
painting with water-colours on gold 
grounomg, to imitate the Indian-worL 
The second consists in colouring printa 
glueing them to wood-work, aud var- 
nixing with oopal or mastic varnish. 
The third ia rimply employing a solu¬ 
tion of aealing wax in spirits of wine 
aa the vdiide, which ia laid on smoothly, 
and allowed to dry gradually; the pro¬ 
portion of wax beh^ two ounces to a 
pint of spirits. 

HOBSB-SHOEI^G.- Many 
horsea axe injured by carelessness, or 
improw msxagement in shoeing. To 
learn how to fit a shoe accurately to the 
horse’s foot, so that it shall properly 
protect the foot, and at the same time 
avoid the liability to injure it, is no 
mean aoquisitiou. The smitb, to con¬ 
duct ^ ouainesB properly, should have 
aa Booumte knowledge of the anatomy, 
physidi^, and pathology of the horse’s 
foot, oadthen be will perform the <q)e- 
ration of shoeing^ not merely as though 
he was a piece of iron to a hlo^ 

of wood, but with all the care and 
xpoety which the living strueiurc re¬ 
quires The feet of homes diiTer so 
much, that it requires great judgiueut 
and a thorou^ knowled^ of their aua- 
tomioal structure, to shoe each horse 
in a manner best calculated to promote 
the intentions of nature. Smitlu gene- 
r^y pare the heel too much, or rather, 
do not pars ^e toe enough; the reason 
is, that it ia so much harder to cut. 
When the horse stands uism the fooL 
the heri is so mueh lower than It should 
be, tibnt the ooedsof the leg are straiue^ 
ao^ a^n nigh^ rest, the legs arc stiff 
and MTOb and %e horse moves very 
awkwardly. • Tltis, sometimoa, ia at¬ 
tributed to foundw, whoi in iWlity it 
ia caused by nothing but bad ehouing. 
Frequently the toe is burnt uff. Thie 
is auo injurious; for, so far as the heat 
penetratM, the Iffe of the boof, and the 
only matt^ whidi gives toughness, are 
destroyed, and the hoof bocomos brittle 
and liable to srsek. Care sliould be 
taken to see that the points of the nails 
are frve from defects; for, sumetimes, 
after the nail baa entered the hoof^ il 
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qditit, and a rart penetrates the quick, | 
CMtudng buaeoesB. 

• CARROTS.r“From an erperi* | 
ence in their growtii, and a dose obser-1 
ration of thdr effects, we are prepared j 
to say that this is (me bf the roots 
grown for the food of miloh cows, and j 
are justified in of&rmingthat the carrot 
is a highly niitritive root; that milch 
cows, fed proi>er 1 y with it, yield more 
milk than when fed upon hay alone, 
yield it of a hotter quality, and. Withal, 
thrive upon it; hut earrots, as well as 
parsnips, sugai'-l>eeta,or maogel.wnrtsel, 
or, inde^, any other roots, when given 
to milch cows, aljould be mixed with 
cut straw, bar, or foddelP,of some kind; 
besides whidi, they dioold be given 
oilier portions of long provendw, nuout 
or cut, as the feeder may see fit, hy 
itself. When given roots, eattle of 
0011 roe oonsunie kng food, but still they 
should receive such portious as, when 
added to the roots they may reoeire, 
will form an equivalent in nutrimestal 
matKT to a full fhiijl of hay-fodder, or 
oth«T lone proveadiflt' 

FKIIIT-BOCWIIS^A very im- 
' portant conHulerationintheeeonomyol 
gardening is the constraolion and pro¬ 
per keeping of fruit-rooms, and we will 
satisfy the inquiries of several oorre- 
spondenta on this subjectThe fruit- 
room ought to be well ventilated, for 
wldrh purfKtse it ought to have a amall 
fire-place. The room maybe of any form; 
but one long and narrow is generally 
best adaptedior ventilation and heating, 
and drying, when necessary, by a flue. 
The system of Solves may be placed 
along on one side, and may be rauedto 
the height of six feet or mora^ accord¬ 
ing to the number wanted. Forsyth 
directs that all the shelvra or floors on 
which a[>pU '3 ore to be kept or sweated 
ahonld l>c made of white cfeaL aa when 
red tle.'i.I iii made use of fortbeee pur¬ 
poses it is liable tO give a ^fisagreeable 
resinous taste to the fruity and spoil its 
flavour. VThen white deak cannot be 
proeiwed, be advises covering the 
ahelves with canvaa. 

WINTER STORINQ OF 
PLANTS.—An evil especially to be 
guarded against by the gardener ia the 
ovsnonwding of plants in green houses 


during the winter.' ** Such oonectiaa%* 
observes the Oardtnw^ JoumeU, ** an 
for tiie moat part subject to all the iU 
eflhofai of dvnp and its attendants, mil¬ 
dew and fotteunesB. The free circa- 
lo^n of adr beoomes impossible; weak- 
nem hud eUc^tion are sure to result. 
H*If-ripened shoots have no ohanoe ot 
elaborating and owiottitnting their 
fluids; flowers are scanty or ill-formed 
ai an inevitable oonaequenoe; and from 
these dnmmstaaoes arise the oft-re- 
pet^ oomplsint— * The winter lias 
played sad baveoamongplants; not 
the firoet, but the damp. Even the tops 
of the geuraniumB went Uack from i»a 
effects of it, aitd many of them have 
rotten patdies in the leavea The want 
of sun boa done the miaohief.’ ” 

LIQUID MANUltE.—We are 
glad to jierooive that the efficacy of 
Squid manure in the productiou of v»> 
getable life ia heoomi^ appreciated by 
the iotelligeat claases who cultivate the 
soU. A writer in the journal we have 
quoted above myst^ln the cultivation of 
onr finer ficults—^nenappleo, os an in- 
stanoe—it iaa weilkmown fact, that the 
strongest plenty and eonsequently the 
finest and heaviosi fhiits, are to In> lutd 
hy the liberal application of manure in 
a liquid state. In the kitohen-gardou 
it is turned to Immense advantage, con- 
sidaring that heavy and speedy produce 
is what is most desirable. In ordor to 
have fruit-tree bordera properly drained, 

I depth of soil is not an object; fur ob- 
I vious reasons, then, we have the roota 
near the surface of the border; luid in 
! consideration of tins, liquid marnin.* be¬ 
comes available.'* An extemuvo IniirUid 
proprietor, in Ajrrsbini, says : “It is 
quite wonderful what a quantity of 
Italiaa rye-gras^ watered wiUi the 
liquid manura^ can becut from a Scutch 
aore. It can be out four times in the 
year: *»»d tlm weight of the four cuts 
iM upwards of 40 tons of moist Italiito 

*^****\oDE OF PBEPAniNO 
GUANO FOB USB.—In the “har¬ 
dening ibr the Million,*^ we iind the 
following exceUent directinuii for econo¬ 
mising an»l profitably distributing tbs 
valuable manure wlucb bss so greatly 
sssisted ^ labours of the lanner > 
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* A vsry rinqtle and aoonomieal moda la^of imlei is placed, again oorared' 
of preparing guano for use, is to spread mth saiMj and so the process is oon* 
two nundied weight d dry sifted tinned till the ton is fulh ThepeddiaF 
mould, An, three or four indhes thidc, sdraatages of this management ai*— 
one hundM weight of sifted guano let, the sand exdudea the air, which is 
over i^ and two hundred weight of the essmitially requisite for their duration; 
mould, Ac., on that ag^o: leare the 2nd^ the eand prevenW ttan evaporation 
heap for two or throe days, protected of the apples, therefore their aroma is 
from the weather; then let it he well preeerr^ and the humidity or''sweat” 
mixed and sifted thronih common wfaidi «q>eam on all apples is quidcly 
garden neve. !niue pteiwed, it oanbe absorbed by tho dry eand. Pipiuns 
sown without inoonveniraoe to the far* kept in tide manner lode in the month 
mer, aud spread wittiout lose evenly Hay and June quite fresh, having 
over the fidd. Quano may be also used their fW aroma; even the stalks have 
with equal safety in a liquid state, die* the appeaitmcen they hav<^ when just 
solved in watw; sad m^ps this is gathend.” 

the most effeotuid mode of developing TRAlfWPLAKTlNG APPLE* 

its powers, for, lilm all oonomtrated for* TREEB^—In iwmoving and transplant* 
tilisers, it requires a oohddetable supply ing rather large well-established apple* 
of moisture^ and has always exhibited trees, prepare a hole large enough to 
the most pr^uotive results during wet admit of the roots being spread out at 
seasona. For this reason it is par- full length. Remove as mu<h of the 
tioularly desirable that the dry mixture top soil as is powble without injuring 
or compost, as we shall mil it, dkould the rooti^ and dig a trench three feet 
be used immediatdiy before rain. But, wide beyond the extremities of the lat- 
08 irrigation is too tedious and oostly ter, and deeper than they are, with the 
for extensive operational, the liquid ap* exception of psrhaps obstinate tap-roof, 
plication is almost necessarily confined This clear tranoh will afford space for 
to the flower and kitchen goraen,” properly undermining the roots, and re* 
1*RESERY£D FRUIT.— The moving the soil from amongst them 
following article appeared some time with a fork. The fibres diould bo tied 
age in the Ohrmik ma Oartenwiaena :— in parmls with matting, so as not to be 
"Many pereonshave a custom of spread* injured whilst the operation is going on. 
ing out their apples, whidf were n- Puce the tree in ns new quarters as 
thorod iu tho month it October, on w de^ as it was befiMre, and so as tbo 
bottom or on shelves in an uppw spuw rqots, when spread out regulariy, may 
room, with the view to dry them, in slope a little downwards; introduce a 
order, ns supposed, to moke them keep; flue s<^ among them, and water to set- 
hut this is erroneous, as apples kept in Ue it olosoly. Provided the trees are 
such rooms for w^s together wiU guarded, an orchard will not be injured 
shrivd aud lose their aroma, without w the admisuon of sheep. Ko more 
having gained any bdneflt in ‘point of av should be admitted into an apple¬ 
keeping. It is stated that the fmlowing roonxthan ia abiplately required. Vonr 
meuod of preserving applae till spring fhiit having kept well in a dork room 
snswen exoeediugly ww. The apples where neithef fight nor air is omitted, 
are left as long as possible on thb tnes, it is not neeassaiy to sitter the con- 
till frost is expect; When the frufts ditions. 

are gathered th^ are plaosd in laigs WEIGHT AND VALUE OF 

tuns, and filled with diy aand; during BGGS.--4t is most exiraordinaty that 
the summer the sand ought to be dried the varieti^ in tiie weight and value of 
by exposing it to the ruya of sun. eggs asanmide of merdiaiidize sliould 
After tho bottom of the tun ft covered have been so universally overlooked. So 
with Bome sand, a layer of aiqsles far as known, it has uways been the 
b pvit upon it; having filled the space custom eveiywhow to sell 9^ byuom* 
netweem the apples, and oovored toem her, without respect to use, weighl^ 
sufficiently with send, an additional or pseoliar quality. Tat no ahaurditar 
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^ b* greatflf. lihaabMoi Mowtainied 
^ «RT8ful experiments veoectlj made 
lij ekha anther, that, the fair aeenM 
weight for a dozen o£ e^s ia 33i 
ounces. Beoently, on appl^tiou to a 
|>roTuion dealer, ne made answer to the 
inquin addresaed to him, that he made 
no difference in the price of his ^ggs. 
On examination of hia stodkt^appeared 
that the largest eggsweighed 24 ounces 
per dozen, and ^e amwest only 14jt 
ouncet*. In the one csss, a fmotion over 
elevcu would eq^ the arenige 
weight or s dozen, aim in the other it 
would requip over rig^iteen eggs to 
teach the pApor wei^t. Tt appasred 
to our mutuid uidMniudiiaantk that the 
difference in weight between the two 
kinds was shout ohedudf, yrhile the 
price was the pamew —Jlk 
*'JPoultrff Buttk" 

TREATMENT OF POTATOES 
FOR PLANTING.—I have ohserred 
that ]>otatoe3 loft in the ground during 
the winter are genwally sound, ara 
make tlie best sets. Last winter! pur; 
po«e1y lift some in the ground, haring 
protected them from rain and froet, hsr 
throwing up deep furrows on them witn 
the plough, and, leaving the potatoe 
ridge like a iDuf.' In the spring (bwt 
week in April), 1 trunsplantM them on 
some broken-up land that two*yean 
ago was old grass, aud rich enoui^ to 
wow any kind of crop without manure. 
The result is, that the produce ia 1^ 
infected than that of those trsated m 
the ordinary way. Thiv year I intend 
to leave all my potatoes, intendad for 
sets, in the ifround, sad to ^nnsplsnt 
them in April next, lliis plan reaem* 
bles autumn plAntin g j end to cany it 
out thoroughly, the inuuplantiiiff in 
the spring enould be eflboted as soot as 
the land is in a properestate.—</. /. 
Rour/ry, ItawtkmtA. CktiUffield. 

.SCALJ^ AND OTHER IN- 
SECTS ON T^EES, SHRUBS, AND 
PLANTS.—-The foUowing reQsipt hae 
been found veiy suooeaafal Indeatroying 
scale, thripe, a^ otluw inaeo^a that in¬ 
fest stove, greenbonae,hardy herbacMus 
plants, and also trees and shrubs in the 
i^iengrouiid:—Prepre 1 hogshead of 
lime-water (use hall a bushel of lime to 
tUs quantity <ff wafeeiX*^ 


dower of sulphur, 8 quarts of tobacew* 
water, and 4 pounds of soft soap; lei 
the wWe be writ mixed and Inoorpo* 
rated together, and applied by dripping 
or ayringiiig^ or tu the oese of trees or 
shmbSb ny squirti^ frm an engine. 
Allow the oompoaition to diy ami re< 
nwin on im about a wedc or ten days, 
then wash it off efihctuiilly with clean 
water.— Gardener^ Becord, 

GRAFTING.—The proper sorts 
of shoots for grsiUng and buddiim are 
not eerily known by those not well ex* 
perieniM in the art In toking shoots 
for buds, more espeolslly, they aome* 
times make enormous blunders by 
cutting either too early or too late. 
In general the shoots ought to be of 
medium thickness, excepting those 
having slender wood, and in tmit case 
tbetlOTkest ought to he preferred; all 
onght to have made the greater pvt of 
their growth, in order that a considera¬ 
ble number of Mie buds on the lower 
puis of the shoots may be completely 
formed, for such only should be reserved 
f(W budding; seeing that the bvk nd- 
jolning these will be also in n firmer 
state; for if the parts are too tender 
and^too herbaoeoua when placed in the 
inoialon made In the atook, they are npt 
to he decomposed by the abundance of 
sap in the latter, which ought always 
to M In peater flow than that of tha 
ahoota which fhrnish the buds. 

FCK)T ROT.—^Tako aliout four 
ounces of thd sulphate of cornier, or, sa 
it ia known si the shops^ blue vitriol, 
disaolva in a quart of rain-water. Cuttle 
your affected sheqi, pare the hoof away 
from all the part affected ; bo sure of 
that, eveg if it iahea it alt off. 'J'hcu ap¬ 
ply the BoluUon to every mrt of the 
foot, carsfulty and thoroughV- If wril 
dona^ the euro is pofect^ About a 
wedc after examine tbe foot, lesion 
may not have thoroiuhly porad on all 
the hoof from the affect nrt. The 
aheep ou^t to be kept in adry posture 
for a we« or so after the appucation. 

RAISINS.—Them are made 
from grapes, either by outiing the sUlk 
of the bun^ half turough wb«n the 
grapes are nearly ripe, and k-tving 
riiflin sttspeoded on the vine, till thrir 
watery part is evaporated by the heal 
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ct the son, vrbeaoe tbey are called at- <mo« ^aeted oorrosiveljr oa its sala 
Maitint of the Snn; or, by gathering Btiaoc^ and destroyed the vitohty ot 
the fruit when fully ripe, and dipping thapltat., • 

it in a ley maete of the ashes of the PAPER-HA29'QINOSk--> A> safe 

bnmt tendrili^; after ^vhioh it is ex- mla, with re^ird to papri^nging^ 
posed to tl^e l^t of the siui, or to that is to choose nothing that looks extrava* 
of aa OTon, tilldty: the former are ganl or unnatural. Regard should be 
redcooed the finest, and are imported had to the uses of on apartmont; a 
in boxes, others in jars, and the interior drawhig ropm ehotild be light and 
kinds in mats, do. Spam is the country oheeifiu, a'parlour rimuld look worm 
which supplies us with the greatest and coo^rt^e wiriiout being gloomy; 
quantity tills artiflla, and Malaga the bed-room papers should be cool and 
port wbenMthey are exported chiefly, quiet, and gen^cilly of a small patte^ 
Grenada, in Spain, and Calabria, in and of such ooloturs as harmouiea with 
Italy, are supposed to ptoduoo the best bed-furniture apd^other fillings. It is 
fruit of any port. . worth while to oondder the sorb of pic- 

INFLUENCE Qf THE MOON turea to be hung on a wall; gilt frames 
UPON THE WEATHER-—A Paris show best on a dark ground, and dirk 
astronomer has publish^ the results ftumesmia light mund; taking oare, 
of twenty years’ obsorvationB upon the however, to avoid violent- coutrastri. 
inflnencocf the moon upon the weather. Borders are seldom used now; thoy 
From the new moon to the fijwt quarter moke a room low, without being or- 
it ruined (during the period of twenty namentol. 

years cmbrooed in the oaloalations) 761 SLEEP.—To sleep a greater 

days; freui the first quarter to the full number of boors than is necessary for 
moon it rained 815 days; from the full rest and rehreriiment is a voluntaiy and 
to the List quarter it rained 7fil days; wanton abridgment of life. Sho who 
and from the last quarter to the new sleeps only one hour a day more than 
moon it ruined C06 days. So that during healw requires, will in a life of three 
the moon's increase there were 1609 soore years and ten, shorten her con- 
rainy days, and during her increase only scions existence nearly four year8,al- 
145^-—a difi'erenoe of 162 days. This lowing sixteen hours to the day. Toe 
difi'erence was more likely to have been rauohi’Bleep weakens the body, and 
imcidentul than the result of any na- stupifles the mind; but when we take 
tural cause, and the oondusiou which only what nature demands, the bidy is 
we derive trom the riatement is that ii^v^Orated, and the mind has its 
the moon bus no influence upon Hie powws renovated, 
weather. VABNI8H 'FOR VIOLINS 

INSECTS IN FLOWER-GAR- OR OTHER INSiRUMENrs—Take 
DENS.—When plants or flowers are half a gallon of ti^tiiicd spirits of >vmq 
attacked by inseots, the following, to whi% put mx onnoes of gttm:«uKl> 
which is in no respeot injariov to any raeb, three onnoes of gum-mastie, and 
don^ will he found !<n oflVotual remedy: a pint of tnipentim vamirii. Put 

To rix qnaru at soft water, add half a the above in a tin oai^ in a warm 
pound (» blade ooap and a quarter dl a frequeutly shaking it, unul it i:i dis- 
pint of turpentine. Apply this to the solved; then straiib and keep it for use. 
Btems with on ordinal^ naint^xtidi. If you find it hardar than you wish, 
destruction of deep* add a little more ittraeatine varnish. 
ROOTED WEEDR—The Couadl of WASHING OF WOOLLEN 

tlieHoyd Agrlotdtural Sooieiy had, at ARTICLES; AN EXCELLENT 
a monthly moating, Hieir attention WAY.—It'ie a common oeti^laint tliat 
called to a mode, nroposed iuiBdgium, wooUen artiolea thicken, shrink, and be- 
for destroying doi^ thistlas, and other oome dkcoloured in washing. The 
deep-seated wetisds, by the insertion of oomplamt a{q>lies both to the Iq^tac 
a drop of oil of vitriol into the u]q>er arridss of kmtted wool, such aa sj^wla 
part at their root^ which, it waa stated, Ac., and to ttiokor and hsaviec mate* 
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ViiMa, «nd nen's 

iPVMtIkD guments. Ive iit 

either cue may he obviated by itrieb 
attaatioB to the method about to be 
explaiiied. lb clear the way, itma^be 
ww first to pmiit out eome thmgs 
whidi nerer ought to be done^ but 
which fraquentiy, pctham generally, 
am doneWoollen artimca are nercr 
to be washed in hjK^ |UNr m 

water softened by soda, jpotai^ or any* 
thingjcf that kind. SMp even should 
never tondi them. Thqy am never to 
be rubbed at all. They are never tobe 
put in lukemurm water for washing, nor 
in cold wal^ For rtnsiiig. They are 
never to remain lying stSl in the watwr 
^ single minute, lliey are never to be 
wrung. When taken out of the water, 
they must not be laid down at all, be* 
f o:'e the process ci drying is oommenoed, 
uor at any time afterwuda until they 
ate ()erfect]y dry. Now, what is to M 
done F Let the things to be washed be 
first well brushed and ahaken, to get 
n.l of the dust. Before the wooSum 
tliiniu^ are wetted at aU, take carp to 
have oveiytiung that w^ be required 
nmdy and wit& reodi. If aevenl 
things are to he done, let eacih be be¬ 
gun and finished sepaostoly. This 
makes no ditfereuce in eamnsc or 
trouble. A smaller vessel and Aomller 
cjuoniity of lather will suffice, end the 
stuff in which ono article has been 
washed would do no good, but hatm, 
ti> others; it is, in fact, good ior 
nothing. Use only fresh rain water, or 
very ewar river water; rain is prefer* 
aliie. With a piece of sponm or old 
flannd, rub up a vety skoug lathw of 
either soft soap or best yellow soap. 
For very large mauy things, the l|pthff 
may be made of on-gall, huf a pint to 
six quiirta of water, whUAsd up with a 
handful of birds twiga (lft:e toot old 
ftshiuned thiqg, a rod). In either case 
the lather maybe prepared with a small 
quantity of water, and the aemainder 
added, boiling hot, the momsni hefom 
mdng it. l^e whole should be as hot 
as the hand can bear it; the hotter 
the better. If the artidm are very 
dirty, two lathers will be required in 
suot'eosion; and unless a second persoh 
b at hand, to rub up the second whib 


toe first is being used, both had better 
be pmpared in separate vossols before 
the woob am wetted, Imving only the 
boiling water to bo added. Tike the 
aitble to be washed, and witliout leav* 
lag fatM of it, keep on dipping and 
nwng. dipping and raistog, for two or 
three minutois. By that time the lather 
will be abeorbed by the wool, and the 
liquor will lesembb slimy suds. 
Squeeae the artiole ae dry as may be, 
without wringing b. The eeoond bther 
having; been broqght to the same beat 
as the first, proosM in tbe same man* 
aer, dipfung and miaing the 

article was very Uitie soiled, and after 
the first wsihing appears quite olear and 
clean, the seooiM waching may Ini in hot 
water without soap. Whsthor Ulhor or 
water onlv, a blue-bag may be d.ight1y 
drawn through befom the Huotmd 
WMhing. Wbm gall has been used, a 
third washing in hot water only will 
be required to take off the smell. 
Having again squeezed tho article as 
diy as may be, for the lighter things, 
sum as shawls, ftc., spri^ it on a 
eeaise diy cloth, pulling it out to its 
propw shape; lay over it another 
coame diy doth, roll the whole up 
tightly, and lot it remain half un hour. 
Thb rule does not apply to large heavy 
things; they must Ik) hung out at 
once. • 

SOFT SOAP.—'Boro some holes 
in your by-burel; put some straw in 
the bottom; by some nnslnked lime on 
it, and fill your barrel wnth good, bird, 
wood adies; wet it, and pound it down 
os you put it in. When full, tiuiko a 
bojon in thesohos and pour in water; 
keep fiUjpg it M ft sinks in tho ashes. 
In tbe oonne of a few hourR tho luy will 
begin to run. When you have aauffi* 
eieat quantity to begin with, put your 
grease in a laigo iron po^ let it heat: 
pour in tbe by; let it bou, &a Three 
poundls of deim greoso ore allowed for 
two gsUons of soap. 

USES TO WHICH TOIiACCO 
OP ENGLISH OKOWTH MAY 
BS APPLIED.—L To flori.si.., for two 
elegant annual phmts to rlecdrnto tho 
borders of tbe flowcr-gard<-n; or, on 
aocouat of their hebht,to fill up vacant 
pbees*in the shrubberies; or, when 
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pat into potiy, ilwgr will b« Teiy 
ornamental in tbe greeii'liouBe dating 
the winter.2. Kitchen-gardeners 
would, In a few days, loae their crops of 
meloite, if not imm^ioMy fumigated 
with tobaCMHimoke, when ottadked by 
the red spider; and it is useful to 
destroy the blaok flies on oucnmbers in 
frames. — 8. Fruit-gardeners. When 
peach and nectarine-trees have their 
leaves curled up, and the shoots covered 
with smother-ffiei^ or the cherry-trees 
have the ends of this shoots invested 
with the blaok dolphin-fly, einvass, 
padc-sheets, 'or doubled mats, nailed 
before them, and flmquently funngated 
under them, will destroy those inieotB. 
-—4. Foroing-gardenera,*who raise roses 
and kidney-beans in stoves, can soon 
destroy the green-flies which cover the 
stalks and bods of roses, and the insects 
which appear like a mildew on kidney- 
beans, by the assistance of the fiimkat- 
ing bellows.—5. Kurserymen. When 
the young shoots of standard oherry- 
treeti, or any other trees, are ooverra 
with the black dolphin-flies, an infusion 
is made with the leaves and stalks of 
tobacco; a quantity is put into an 
earthen-pan, or small, oblong wooden 
trough; one person holds this 
whilst another gently bends the top of 
each'tree, and lets the branches remain 
about a minute in the liqqpr, which 
destroys them.~6. Graziers, when their 
sheep are iufeoted with the scab, find 
relief from making a ^eep-watw with 
an infusion of the leaves and stalks. 
Moles, when only a fe^v hills are at first 
observed, may probably bo soon driven 
out of the groxmd by fumigatiug thfdr 
holes.—■7.'^ Herb tobapoo is also craatly 
improved by haring some of tUh leaves, 
when dried, out with a pair of scissors, 
and mixed with the herbs in any quan¬ 
tity you may think proper, accoxdiag to 
the strength you rec^oire^ and save you 
the expensea of buying toba‘cioo. The 
lierbs Konerally used for thia purpoae 
asre colt’K-foot and wood betony-leaves, 
the leaves oud flowers of lavender, rose¬ 
mary, thyme, and some otheps of the 
like nature. 

WINE JELLr.—Soakfour 
ounces of gelatine in one quart of cold 
water, for half an hour. In the,mean- 


tinie, with iiwo quartrof oold watl^ 
six t^le-spoanflils of brandy; one pint 
of wliitowine; six lemons, cut up vith 
the ped.Ott; the ^hites and ahells of 
rix qggs, the whites sUghtly^bcaten,' the 
ehelli omsb^; three pounds of white 
siu^^ then the gelatine with tiie 
bther Ingredients, and put them over 
the fire. Ijet it boil,'without stirring, 
for twento jaunutes. Strain it throu^ 
a flannd-bag; without squeezing. Wei 
the mould in ebld water. Four the 
jelly in, and leave it in a cool place for 
three houra. ''' 

HOUSEEEEPINO ECONOMY. 
—It is oft«i a nu^tter of gfbat conveni- 
enoe le well fi of economy, to give e 
new and presentable form to the remaina 
of dishes which have alr^y appeared 
at table: the following hints may, there¬ 
fore, be not unacceptable to some of our 
readers. Caira-feet jelly and good 
blanc-mange are excellent when just 
melted and mixed together, whether in 
equal or unequal proportions. They 
should be hmted only sufSicient to 
liquiiy them, or the acid of the jelly 
mi{^ curdle the blauc-mange. Four 
this last^ when melted, into a deep 
ehrthen ^wl, and add the jelly to it in 
small portions, whisking toem briskly 
togetiier as it is thrown in. A small 
quontvLy of prepared cochineal—^which 
may be procured from a chemist’s—will 
serve to improve or to vary the colour, 
when required. Many kinds of oreaniH 
add custards also may be blended 
advantageously with the blano-mange, 
after a little additional isinglass has 
been dissolved in it, to give sufficient 
flmness to the whole. It must be ob- 
s^ed, thsl^ though just liqviid, either 
jel& or blsnc-mange must m as nearly 
oola fta It will become without tiilckeu- 
ing and begicniug to set, before it is 
for this receipt. A sort of marbled 
or Mosidc mass is sometimes made by 
shaking together, iu^a mould, remnants 
of various colou^ blane-monges, ^t 
nearly of the same size, and theu filUug 
it up with'some clear jolly. When a 
email part only of an open tart has been 
eaten, divide toe remainder equally into 
triangular elioes, place them at regular 
inteni'als, round a dish, and then fiU the 
interments epaece, and cover the tart 
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SiAU-drained whip]^ oreun. 

! 'r JOHNNY CAKES.—SiftMUM* 
o^m meul into a pan; maka a hole 
m\tb« middlei and poor m a pint of 

S ivater. Hix the meal and water 
ally in a batter^ adding a teaspoon- 
’ a^t; beat it very quickly* and 
for I long time, till it becomea quite 
light; then spread it thidt and even 
on a (tout piece of smooth board; place 
it uphght on the hearth before a clear 
fire, vith someUiing to lupcKirt the 
board behind, and bake it well; cut it 
into ocuaree, and spUhand butter them 
hot. vheyiuiav alsoi ne made with a 

J [uart of milk, three «gn one teaspoon- 
111 of ciirbonate of sodil^ and one tea* 
cupful of wheaten fiour; add Indian 
oorn'ineiJ nuflicient to make a batter 
like that of pan cakes, and cither bake 
it in butKred pans, or upon a griddle, 
and eat them with butter. 

BLUE WASH FOR W4LLS.— 
Take one }>ound of lump blue vitriol; 
pound it in a stone mortar as fine as 
{•ossiblo; diaaolvo it in a quart or two 
of hut water. Slake about a quarter of 
a peck, or perb.aps a little more of lime, 
and, when cold, pimr in the blue water 
by degrees, anit make it whatever shade 
you desire. The Unie must be slaked, 
and the vitriol dissolved in ea^ben or 
stoneware, and the whole mixture 


enabled to save distress to the other 
digestive organs^ 'when, by sge. they 
have natursUy loit some of their iniwer. 

white-washi NO THE 
TRUNKS OF TREES—Beieg oue day 

X X « viidt (observes Mr. NortUmnre, 
rOoommends this experiment) at 
nw friend's nesr Yarmouw, in the Isle 
of Wight, I remarked that several of 
the tranks of trees in hie orolmrd hod 
been covered with white*wsali; upon 
inquiring the ressou, he replied that 
he nod done it triith n view to keep off 
the bans and other animali, and that 
it was attended not only, with tliat good 
effeo^ but several othere, fur it mode 
the rind smooth and oomp^t, by closing 
up the crooks; nt entirely destroyed the 
moss; and as the nuns washed off the 
Ihne, it manured the roots. Those 
BQveral advantages, derived from so 
simple a practice, deserve to be more 
generally known. The white-wash is 
made in the usual manner with linio, 
and may be applied twice, or oftmi'r if 
noccssar\'. 

TRULES OF DIKT.-No one 
can make rules for another as to the 
articles of dietwhirii will ogren with lior. 
To the healthy all things natunilly 
eaiton ^ wholesome, if token at prt^jKir 
times sod in mo^mto tjuantiticR; 
, those who are oppressed by their fuud 
must find out for themselves wimt 


stirred with a4netal spoon. If wood b agrees bilki with them, and what causes 
used for any of the above purposes, tfio ^sturbanoe. When once you huvu os- 
oolour will be changed. A new brgsh certained clearly that a certain kind of 
should also be used to put it on the food disagraea with you, avcod it re- 
walls, and tlri^ miuit first havd a coat aoluteiy; for there is no moru dospivnbin 
or two of wbitowDsh, to destcoy all folly than that of indulgiug your fsilaio 
amoxe and other impuriUes. at me expenae of your health, lio not 

ARTIFICIAL TECTH.—SmCe avon aufier year politenessto betray you 
the introduction of artificial teeth, into any indiscretion of this sort; but 
which en.'iblcd many to ooptinue let your reasonable self-denial be proof 
the mastication of solid fond to a period against the unreasonable imporiimity 
of life at which they AherwiM must of thoac who ahow their hosuitality by 
have swallowed it whole, longevity is on makiug war upon the hcalta of their 
the increase^ Whether the dentist is friends. 

really tu claim this feet as the triumph ORIOIN OF THE COUNTItV 

of his art, or whether it be duo to a DANCE.— The French country dancci, 
gene^ly improved system, of bygone, or ountrodances (from the partirs l«’ing 
we will not discuss; but, os mastication plarsxi opposite to each othfr/, rinci* 
is 80 absidntely necessary, even to the ! called qAa«lriJIfls, (from their h.iviugft.ur 
strong and healthy stomach, wo may i sides) which approximate ri'''ir.'y t<» the 
feirly suppose that some yearaaro added ^ ootilkm, were first iDtra 4 iuo’'l to Fi'ance 
to the lives of those who are thus ‘ about the middle of Louis Fifiecntii's 
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reign. I^vioaiAy to fhie period the { 
dances most in TOgde were La Peri- i 
gourdine, La Ibtelolto, La Favane, Lee 
Forlanei^ Maineto, &c. Quadrilles, 
when firrt introduoed, were danced by 
four persons oniy: fowmore were spon 
added, sad thus the complete square 
was formed; but the figures were xna' 
torially diflferont from those of the 
present peric'd. 

STREET ETIQUETTE.—It is 
oustomory to remoye the hat upon 
meeting a person to whom you would 
show toe best courtesy. But it Is not 
a necesHaxy observance; the habit of 
merely bowing hexag pursued by many 
persons of TOod taste. The severu 
modes of tmutation ndvy be said to 
possess different qualitiies, and should be 
adopted with due regard thereto. A 
bow is a respectful and somew^t un¬ 
familiar recognition; raising the hat in¬ 
dicates a higher dc^;ree of respectful 
feeling; tlie presentation of the hand is 
an iiuUeation of friendship, fto. 

FAHTILLES. —There are 
various modes of making pastilles. The 
following ai’e apprdved recipes:—IsL 
Tiike of po wdered gum benzoin 16 parts; 
lialsaui of tolu, and i>owdered sandal 
wood, of each 4 parts; linden oharcoal, 
4S iNiitH; jio wdered tragacanth, and true 
luudtfnum, of each 1 part; powdered 
saitpotro, and.gum arabio, ^ each 2 
puits: oiiuiamon-water, 12 paite. Beat 
into the oonsiatenoe eff thick paste, and 
having made into ehepe, dry in the air. 
—2ud. Uum bensoin, olibanum, etornx, 
ofoariil2oE.; saltpetre, 9 os.; ohar- 
ooal, 4 lbs.; powder of pele roses, 1 lb.; 
essence of iwes, 1 os. Uuc with 2 os. 
of gum tragacanth diwived.in a quart 
of rose wator.—Sid. The same loxmula 
maybe varied by the euhetatution of 
pure orange powder for toe rosee, and 
oil of neroli for tb« eseenoe of roses.— 
4to. iiy adding a fewgrains of oamphor 
to toe first recipe, a paatile suited to 
an invalid's chamber is pr^sred. If the 
scent of the above eoems too iiowerful, 
toe proportions of saltuetre and char- 
coal may be increased. Aeverujw mtito 
and oivet in iMistilles. 

AGE OP A HORSE.—Eveiy 
horse has six to^ above and below; 
before three yil^old he sheds his mid¬ 


dle tecto i at three he shedeKine more p 
each ^e of the central teeth; at 
he shew toe two comer and last of jae 
fore teeth. Between four and five jne 
hone cuts toe under tusks; at five vill 
out his tipner tusks, at which tune nis 
mouth will be oomplete. At six y^an 
toe grooves and hollows begin to ffl up 
a little; at seven the grooves wfl he 
wril ni^ filled up, except the rnmer 
teeth, leaving little brown spots yhere 
the dark brown hddowa formerly were. 
At eight toe whole of the holloas and 
grooves are filled up. At nine t&ere la 
veiy often seen a small bill to thefutside 
comerteeto : the point of <toe tusk is 
worn of^ and part that was soncave 
begina to fill up and beoomes ruanding, 
the squBfes of the central tee:h begin 
to dimppear, and the gums leave them 
small and narrow at the top. 

SMOKE FROM GAS LIGHTS 
—It is pretty generally ima^ned that 
the smoluag of ceilings is occasioned by 
impurity in the gas, whereas, in this 
oaae, there ia no connexion between the 
depoairion of soot i^d the quality of 
toe gas. The evil arises either from the 
flauM being raised so high that some of 
its forked points give out smoke, or 
more frequently from a careless mode 
of lighting. If, when lighting the 
lamps, the stopcock be opened suddenly, 
and a bunt of gas be permitted to 
cecape htffore the match^ oo applied to 
light it, then a strong puff follows the 
lighting of each burner, apd a cloud of 
black smoke rises to the ceiling. This, 
in many houses and shops, is repeated 
daily, and the inevitable consequenoeia 
a blMkeued celling. In some well- 
r^ulated houses the glasses ore taken 
off and wiped every day, and before 
they are put ou again the match is 
ap^uied to the 2ip of the burner, and the 
stopeoek cautiously opened, so that no 
more gas escapes then is sufficient to 
makes ring of blue flame; toe glasses 
being put on quite straight, the stop- 
oodts are'' ^ntly turned, until the 
fl'toies stand at three inches high. 
When this ia done few chimnoy-(;lAasea 
will be bndeen, and the cdlings will not 
be blackened for years. 

OFFERS OF MARRIAGE.- 
If the offer ia made in writing yon 
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■titiuld reply to it u loon ae 
pctsible; having, in tbi» can, 
nolto of the embairaa^cuta of a per* 
iatervfew you can mako eudi a 
oanfol aelectlon of words as wiU best 
eonrey your meaning. If the pemn is 
eBtitmble, you should express your 
sen^ of hid meri^ and your gratitude 
for Mb preference, in strou terms; and 
put jcur refusal of his und on the i 
Booro of your not feeling for him that 
peculiar preference necessary to the 
union he seeks. This mskee a refbml 
as little painful as possible^ and eootbos 
the feeling you are obliged to wound. 
The gentleman'a letter should be re¬ 
turned in your reply, Send yottr Bps 
should be dosed upon the subject for 
ever afterwards. It is his secret, axid 
voii have no right to tell it to any one; 
nut if your j>arenta are your confidential 
{Hends on all other ocoauons, he will 
not blame you for telling theta. 

CLEAXIKO OIL PAINTINGS. 
'-'Soluble vninishes, suob as sugar, glue, 
honey, gmu arabic, isinglass, white of 
egg, ai^ dirt goncrally, may be remored 
by auploying hot water. To know 
when the pointing is varnished or costed 
with such inat«*rial8, moisten some part 
with water, which will liecome cLmmy 
to the touch. To dean Gie picture, lay 
It horisontally upon a table br some 
convenient plaoe^ and go over the whole 
surface with a sponge dipped in boiling 
water, which should he used fmly 
until the coating begins to soften; men 
the hest^ muet be lowered gradually os 
the varniHli is removed. If, however, 
the ^ting is not eadly removed, gentle 
friction with stale bread-eruniM, a 
damp linen doth, or the end of tho 
forefin^, will generally effect lt» or 
osBUit in doing so. White of egg may 
be removed (ii not coagulated by neat), 
by using an excess of allnunen (white of 
water; but if coagulated, 
by employing a .weak solution of a 
caustic alkali, as potash. • 

TIMES OF TAKING FOOD.— 
Nature* has fixed no parBonlar hours 
for eating. When the mode of life is uni- 
forpi, it is of great importance to adopt 
fixed hours; when it is irr^Iar, wo 
ought to be guided by the nal wants of 
the system asdictatod by appstite. A 


strong labouring man, engaged In hard 
work, will require food oftoncr and In 
larger quantities than an imlaleiit or 
sedanta^ man. As a general rule^ 
about five houra should ulaittHi between 
one meal and anotber^lunger, if the 
mode of life ho inddont; shorUT, if it 
bo very aokiva. When dinner is delayed 
asven or eight houra after breakfcuib 
some slight refreshment diould bo 
token between. Young persons when 
growii^ fest require more food, and at 
shorter intwvaui^ than those do who 
have attained matority. Children 
under aevtai years of age usually need 
food every three houra; a nioco of 
bread wiU be ,a healthy lunch, and a 
oUld eddora cats bread to t<xo«m. 
Those persons who eat a late supper 
should not take brookfast till one or two 
hoars s^'r rising. Thoso who dine 
late, and eat nothing afterwards, roquim 
braakfest soon after rising. 

SMALL FEET.—Good sense 
must tell riuit all attempts to roudnr 
' the feet cramped and stnall are in- 
juHons. A celebrated surgeon of the 
present day has said, that it is Ihn 
rarest thing to find a foot the brmes of 
which have not been ipjarcvl by this 
pfaetiee. He says, the font is cun- 
stmetod on the p^ciple of n doublo 
arch, one lengthwise and the other 
ereeswisfi; when the foot is raised, the 
ends of tho arches oontract; when it is 
on the ground, and the weight of the 
body rests upon it, they cxfiand, and 
the arches become nearly flat; and un¬ 
less there is In the shoe ample room 
for tins axpanrion, sr^mo part of tho 
delicate straoture must bo injarod. 
The f|oquent oomplaints wc li^'nr of 
inflam m ation and pain in the joints are 
occasioned by shoes made to<i tight to 
allow this necessary play of tho foot 
All the misery of oorns is produced in 
the same way; and much of tbo bnd 
walking we aee is referable to the same 
cause. Now this praotieo is doubly 
foolish, beeanse it not only produces 
much bodily anffering, bnt it miHtes of 
the object for which that severe |>coalty 
Li incurred. However pretty we may 
think little foot, there is no l)eauty in a 
Isrge one crammed into a eboo too 
amioU fer it Tho moment tho shoo 
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iookfl Btuffddf and tbe instap seems to 
be running over it» the size of the foot 
is more apparent than it would be in a 
larger shoe; the aim of the wearer is 
defeated, and fhe torture is borne in 
vain. Shoes that are too narrow make 
the foot look like something rolled \m 
and stuffed into them ; thej destroy all 
form and nomeliness and render the 
at^ tottoriug, as if the soles of the feet 
were round instead of flat. 

dOB OP FOWLS—The age of 
the domostio cock varies from seven to 
ton years. Thsy have been known to 
livo longer than this. Buffon, indeed, 
assorts that they may reach twenty 
ears; hut, unfortunately for them, we 
avo no intorest in preserving their life 
for any long time, and it is only by 
some rare accident they are allowed to 
die of old age. Agod fowls are readily 
recognised by then* listlessness, the few 
eggs they lay, the great length of the 
period of moulting, the length of the 
spurs, which are also found' on the 
females, as well os the disposition to 
orow, and the roughness of the feet and 
combs. 

ENAMEL OP TEETH—VeiT 
uonr the gums of people, whose teew 
are othei'wiso good, there is apt to grow 
a fal^ kind of enamel, both within and 
without; and this false enamel or 
tartar, if neglected, pxuhes the gum 
higher ond higher, till it loaves the 
fimgs of tho teeth quite bare above the 
true enamel, so tlwt the sound teeth 
are destroyed, beoause the gtim has 
forsaken tho pwt which is not sheathed 
or protected in oonsequenoe of such 
neglect This false enamel must there¬ 
fore be carefully scaled off; ^r the 
gum will no more grow over the least 
particle of the enamel than the flodi 
will heal qn the iwint of a thorn. 

POT CULTURE OP THE 
VERBENA. >— To have good planb^ 
eeleot in April healthy eutiings of the 
present yew’s mwth, which will soon 
rool^with a little bottom heat When 
rooted, pot off into four inch pot^ and 
replace them where they previously 
wore for a few days, when they be 
removed to n oool frame to be gra¬ 
dually hardened. Then shiR into six 
or seven inch pots, and place them 
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where they are to bloom. Water! at 
this H^e may be given by syrin^ng 
them in the evening; and as thej^et 
established in their pots more witer 
will be required. Baui-water is prffer- 
able^but whether it is spring or min, 
let it be well exposed to ue atmo¬ 
sphere, and take oare to have it of the 
same temperature as the hous* the 
plants are in. As soon as they com¬ 
mence to grow freely, pinch out the 
tops of the lead^ shoots. When the 
lateral eyes have broken sufficiently, 
thin them out to fire or six; as soon as 
they require support, let tlmm be tied 
to neat stakes at a proper Stance, so 
that Ikht and rir may acton every leaf. 
If early blooms are not wanted, it will 
atrenguien them very much if they aro 
divested of all trusses as soon ns such 
appear, until the plants get a little arl- 
vanoed. Weak manure water, free from 
dd sediment, may be given once a week, 
and when Ike pots get full of roots 
twice a week, which will greatly invigO' 
rate them. Decaying trusses should be 
out off as soon as tho pips begin to 
drop, and the plants ■ ^ frequently 
turned round. When aphides make 
their appearance, recouree must be had 
to fumigatioD with tobacco imme¬ 
diately. A calm evening is best suited 
for thik operation, and two gentle 
smokings on successive evenings will 
be found the moat effectual. Should 
mildew make its appeai-ance, dust the 
nffoctod parts with flower of sulphur 
the moment the least speck is observed. 
The soil used for verbenas is equal parts 
of tiufy loam, leaf mould, aud cow-dung 
(the latter rotted to a black mould), 
with a amall portion ot fine river sand, 
used a| rough as the potting will |jcr- 
mit. By the above mode I have grown 
about 1£0 poif'oonually for a number 
of years hack, from which wo have cut 
a gi*eat supply of fine flowers, from July 
to the end of OetobOT. 

^ TEA.—^The principsl varieties 

of black teas are bohea, cong'ui, 
oampoi, soiibhong, caper, and i»ek'ie. 
The laat-mekitioned one is the beat. It 
is prepared from the unexpanded leaf- 
bud. Bohea‘is the loww gni^o of black 
tea. To the green teas Miong twan- 
kqy, hyton-skui, hyson, imperial, and 
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gonpowder. The gunpowder here 
•tiols in the place of the pekoe, behag 
oompoaed of tne unopened buda of the 
qiritg crop. Imperial hyaon and 
jouiK^ hyion consist of the second 
and wird crops. The lig^i and inferior 
leares. separated from Uie hyson hy a 
winnowing-machine, oonatiitute hyson- 
akin. The peculiar jBavour of tea de¬ 
lude on the volatile oU, which is 
iighU r than water, and has a lemon- 
yellow colour, and thcjtaate and smell 
of tea. Alono^ it acta as a narcotic; 
but in combination with tannin, aa 
a diuretic and diaphoratia It ia ea* 
tracted froA tea by hot water| in 
which, however, it ia not^^ways e<pia]ly 
soluble, its aulubility being mo^ea 
by the other constiiuenta. 

HONEY BEES.—Nearly every- 
body supirases that the bee <^ls honey 
from the nectar of the flowers, ana 
aimply oarries it to its oeU In the hive. 
Thin ie not correct. The neotar it col¬ 
lects fjrom the Uower is a portion of its 
food or drink: the honey it deporits 
in its cell is a secreticm from its melliflo 
or honoy-secrctiug glands (analogous to 
the milk-aocretiiiff glaud of the cow and 
o^er animals). If they were the mere 
collectors and transporters of honey 
from thu flowers to the honey^^mb, 
then wc would have the couAt fre¬ 
quently filled with molasses, and when¬ 
ever the bees have fed at the molasses 
hogshead. The honey-bag in the bee 
performs the* same functions as the 
cow's bag or udder, merely receiving the 
honey from tho seorctiDg gland% and 
retaining it until a proper opfiortunity 
prc'scnts for its being deposited in its 
appn>j>riate storehonse,ihehoney-oomb. 
Another error is, that the bee collects 
pollen firom the flowere aecidefltally, 
while it is in search oi dioney. Quite 
tho contrary is the fact The bee, 
while in seai^ of nectar, or honey, as 
it is impriqwAy ca}led, does not eullact 
pollen. It goes in eeaxoh of jtoUen es¬ 
pecially, and also for nectar. When 
the pollen of the flower is ripe, and fit 
for we use of the bee, there ia no neotar; 
when there is nectar, there ia no pollen 
fit for its use in the flower. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed, also, that the bee ool- 
•cte the wax with which it coostnicta 


its comb from some vegetable substance 
This is also an error. The wax is a 
Keretion from its body, as the honey is; 
and it makes its appearance in biuull 
scales or flakes, cur under the rings of 
the belly, and ia taken ttrence by other 
bees, rendered pUstio by mixture with 
thy aattva of the bees' mouths, and laid 
on the walls of the cell with tlve tongue, 
vmy muds in tho way a plasterer uses 
• tcoweL 

DISEASE OP POULTKY.— 
Before jirooeediug to the treatment of 
disease^ it must & premised that " pre¬ 
vention it better mn onre," conse¬ 
quently a few general remaiks on 
poultiy-houaes, yards, and iwuenil 
treatment, will* not be out ufplaco; 
indeed, a^ntion to these particulars 
alone, has, In many instances, ciTccted a 
perfect core, where there was every 
symptom of positive disease. Let, then, 
your poultry-house have, as near as 
may be, a south aspect its site bo dry— 
it may be made so by draining,—tho 
building itself os secure os possible 
feom vermin, and well ventilated, and 
the yard, if on a wot auit, dug out at 
least a foot and-ond-a-half deep, and 
formed of ballast, or brick rubbish, 
,coferod with good binding grave!, well 
levelled, and so arranged that wet shall 
not raitiuti u{H>n it, and that it may 
admit of Qequeut swooping. In onler 
to prevent the fowls, and chicks 
espwially, from being annoyed by in¬ 
sects, clean out the bouse frequently, 
and never forget to do tho samo with 
the nest-boxes, which are their principal 
hiding places, and twice or tlirico a 
year limewbite the insido thoroughly. 
Somewhere und^r cover, have a large 
ehaUow*box filled with wo<.»d.asl>cs and 
dry sand in which jour birds may dust 
themselvei^ wliioh you will find them 
often doing. Mind) wood-ashes, nut 
cosJ, os the former purify, while tho 
latter soil and spoil, eSMcially birds of 
light plums^. If you nave perches or 
roosts at aU, let them be broad and 
eaoooth—narrow ones injuring tlio 
breaat-bqne. For my own |>aiiy I 
prefer having no roosts; but the floor 
covered with clean straw, or other dry 
litlw, well shaken up evoiy day. 
Besides good oom and that not of one 
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kind continualty, but varied, give them 
a good supply of green food regularly, 
p^ieularlv if they have not free access 
to a small orcdiard or paddock. In 
fine, treat thpm not tM grtminwwovu 
only, bnt in entuivorofw, which will 
greatlT tend to health 

PLANTING BOX FOR 
EDGINGS.—The operation of planting 
box has ever been considered one in 
which much practice is needed; that it 
is a labour of time and inconvenienoe, 
even to the experienced labourer, as 
usually performed, we will not- deny; 
the rimple prooeu here recommended 
eaves the one and eases the other to an 
extent which Only nee^ to be known 
to bo generally practised. The nanal 
mode, after forming the trsmoh and 
inner edge, is to pbee the strips or 
tufts of box one by one along the 
length to be planted, seonxing the same 
from time to rime bv pressing the ex- 
eavated soil against tnO roots, the tips 
being regulated to a line stretched for 
the ]>urpose. .This involves an amount 
of kiu-uliug and stooping both painfal 
and injurious. Having providod your 
box, and prepared it m the usual way 
ready for planting, it is simply neoes* 
sary to have a few strips of ded, four,* 
flv4% or six feet long^ say half an inch 
thick by. an inch wide, or common pan¬ 
tile laths cut into lengths valll answer 
the end; sumo shre^ of matting or 
thin string are also required. With 
these inoxpensivo and simple matoiinls 
TOtt can prepare any number of yards 
In the potUttg-sived, houae^ or other 
building, by laying one stnjp of wood 
on the bonob or table, on which arrange 
the pre]iurod box, thin or thi^Jc, as de¬ 
sired ; then place a second strip of deal 
on the box, and sooure the two strips 
together by tyioig at each end; thus is 
tho box secured, aa it were, between a 
olamp, and oaanot ftdl to be even. 
Placo these lengths along the bed or 
border, and sooura them by pressiug 
the soil to the roots with your spade or 
rake^^which done, out the ties; thus 
are the laths released from <the box, 
and lengths in /cet planted with aa 
much despatch aa t'aefces by the ordi¬ 
nary method, and with an amount of 
regularity and erenneae not attrinable 


by the usual plan, at the same time 
avoidbg the p^fril, back aching pro- 
oeas of kneelmg for hours while Rant¬ 
ing but a few yards. 

DWARF PLAlirrS.—Choose 
tile time when the tree is in flower, imd 
set^ a branch, preferring that v^idi 
k moet fantastic and crookerl. By two 
<fiesa droolar cutsL about an inch of 
bark is nftnoved alt round tho stem, 
and earth Is applied to the wound, and 
made to press upon it by a piece of 
cloth. This application is kept moistened 
until roots are formed at the incision, 
when the branch is removed, is potted, 
and thus becomes an independent tree. 
As the procesi is only a substitution of 
a part ror the whole, it cannot properly 
be called dwamfing; great care and skill, 
however, are requirm for its successfiK 
aocomplisbment. In China, whore the 
process originated, the trees most com¬ 
monly thus treated are the dimocarpua^ 
litohi, the frvourite fruit of the coun¬ 
try ; the oorambol, with its octaguned 
fruit; the longan, a kind of plum; the 
oran^, apple, pear, '&c. The great rule 
to be observed is, to eonfiue your ope¬ 
rations to plants of a succulent nature, 
or, in other word.% such as are least 
dependent upon soil and water, lliat 
wo may he as popular as possible, we 
may mention cactuses, and mc^omb- 
I ryacese, or ice-plants, as illustriitions of 
' what we mean. Small shoots of dider- 
I ept varieties of these luid similar 
families of plants must bo taken off 
and looted in the usual way, and 
afterwatde removed to the small pots 
intended for them. It k evident that 
when tiie apace is so small, groat atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the soil and 
drsiivige. ThelatterwUIbe best scoured 
by poteherds broken to the use of a 
small pea, anti placed to the depth 
the thurd of aa inch in the bottom of 
the imt The soil should be ;K>roua^ 
composed of white sand, leaf-mutild, 
and a portion of pounded crocks, stUI 
finer tlum, that nsed for the lower 
drainage, ^i^rois^A is tote deprecated 
in these ffriy speoimens, no more mois. 
ture must lie afforded than is sufficient 
to aeoure health. 

GRAVEL WALKS.-~Take the 
brine tnm esaltingtub, and having pat 
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to it three parte of eoft water, pour it 
on jour gravel walks: it will not onlj 
kilVpioBB, but effeotuall j destroy worms, 
and also prevent weeds springing up. Be 
carefol, however, not to do this u the 
borders are edged with bos, whkdi the 
brine will destroy; it is only available 
when the walks are bounded with slate 
or some other material. 

LEFl'-HANDED CHILDBED. 
>^hi]dren are apt to accustom tbem- 
aelvos to use the left hand . mors 
readilv than the and ao become 
whu iH termed leftlmded. Left-hand* 
edness is always a mark of careless • 
nurture; fA* no spedea of imperfection 
may be so cosily guarded|igatoat. When 
the child hegLas to use a spoon, or to 
handle nay object, let cars oe taken to 
make it use the right hand chiefly, aud 
also accustom U to shake hands only by 
that baud. By these meankit will soon 
learn that'the right is the proper hand 
to employ, aadin Uiis will grow 

up faultless. 

NATURE OP HAIR.—The 
luiir, wheu naturally white, or of a very 
light flaxen, as, is often the case in 
childreu, and ia‘ some adults, contains 
phosphate of magn^^is, which ultimately 
disappears in children, when Ukcir hair . 
gradually darkeus as thA advance in 
age. The colouring ml of black^air is 
of a dark green, which becomes lighter 
in the different shades from black to 
light brown. Tlia colouring principle 
of red hair is*rcd; that of yellow hflir 
a modification of red; that of auburn 
hair a mixture of red aud daiic green; 
that of wliite and Cbuum hair ia almcsft 
without colour. 

FOOD FOR SINGING BIRDS. 
—The following is said to be superior 
to the German iMwte in eommoft use. 
Knead together three pennds of split 
peaa, ground or beat to flour; one 
pound and a half of flna orumba of 
bread and cosfrsc sygar, the fresh yolks 
of six raw eggs, and six ounges of nn- 
melte<l butter. Put about a third port 
Ilf the mixture at a time inrthe flying' 
over a gentle fir<v and stir it con¬ 
tinually till it be slightly brown, l^tby • 
no mems burnt. Wb^ the other two | 
I’ort’i MTV done also, and idl become | 
^oUl. add to the entire quantity six 


ounces of maw-secd, and six pounds of 
good hemp-seod, l^ised and separated 
from the husks. Mix the whole well 
togeth^, and it will be found au excel* 
last flood for thruriies, red robins, larks, 
linnets, oanary^blrds, flubbea of the dif* 
ferent sorts, and most oUier* singing 
birds, preserving them admirably in 
song and feather. 

BED-CURTAINS UNWHOLE¬ 
SOME.—^Tba practice of onoloting tb« 
bed with eurtabia isopposed to healthy 
sleep. In many cases the material used 
is so tiueik and porous as-to imbibe the 
rising exhaUtionm and otherwiMo pre¬ 
vent the flree dronlatiou of air. It 
would be la vain to have lofty, well* 
ventilated aparCmants if tiiia piactico ia 
oondmied. AU the mirposna for whioh 
ourtains are required, vis., the proven- 
rion of drafts and ox^ure, are equally 
answered by having a ourtuin noroKu 
the room or on one side of the bed, 
without haviug the roof ooverud and 
curtains drawn so closely round that 
the sleiqierM are eaolusod in ne email a 
qMOS an ptwsiblo. Tho fact tliat if a 
aq;ad bitd be hung um in the iuterior 
of a bed enclosed with ourtaims cither 
daring the night or idiortly after tho 
sl^jers have risen, it will soon die, Ih a 
suflicient firoof that the air is so vitiated 
that it is not flt for the Nupjir>rt of life, 
and sbowg the necessity of providing for 
its escajM andoonstani renewal, iron 
bedsteads are preferable to wood in tan- 
moting cleanliness; there is not so 
mndi harbour for duet, and consc- 
quenti^ for vermin; and, when ja¬ 
panned, th^ are most easil/ washed 
and kept oleatt. 

A VERY REVIVING ODOUR. 
—Kll vidth recentlygatlierod and dried 
lavender flowers, stnpped from their 
stall^ mull wide-neckiM scent-bottles, 
and just cover diem with strong acetic 
acid. A morsel of camphor, the use of 
a haxel-out, may be added, wltb advan¬ 
tage, to the lavender, in each bottle. 
Sound, DOW, and eloeely fitting oorka 
should be mud, to secure the mbiture 
|W»n tb(v<ur. It is exceedingly refresh¬ 
ing aud wholesome, and boa 'iftcm 

? roved very acceptable to invnlid*. 

he lavender should be gathered fur it 
beflere it is quite fully bluan. 
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GARDENING FOB SEPTEMBER. 

Thb Fix)wbk GAUDEN.>-Thifi month 
in tho period for looking over all greon* 
houee pUmts, trimming thorn, stirring 
the sunaoe of‘soil in the pots, clear¬ 
ing them, and getting them back into 
their winter quarters. In this we most 
not fall into the common error of over- 
erowding; no two plants ought, underany 
cirenmstancos, to touch each other. All 
tho bottoms of tho frames ought to be 
hard and impervious to wet,' th^t the 
water given to plants may not soak in; 
and they should slope a little, that it 
may run off. layers of carnations and 
picotoos should be now cut from the 
parent plants and potted in good loam, 
in pots size 48, a pair in each pot, and 
be nlaoed in frames for tho winter. The 
pinks that are potted should bo also put 
under glass, or, for vyant of that con- 
Ton{enc(>, plunged in beds of oual-ash, 
saw-dust, or sand, in such a way that 
they may Im protected with mats, or 
rovered with lung, loose litter. Auri¬ 
culas grown in pots must l>e looked 
over, and relieved of thoir decayed 
stalks and yellow leaves, and at tho end 
of this month ho placed in a regular 
winter pit or frame. Plants in the bor- 
dersAbat are to be saved in mts should 
now bo n'movod to tlio greeunouse, pita, 
frames, or dwelling-houses, ^is month 
may be said to be the beginning of bulb¬ 
planting for early bloom; ond all the 
soil kinds, sueb as lilies, crown impe¬ 
rials, &c., must not be long out of tbo 
ground. Calceolarias are propagated by 
offsots and cuttings. Offsets should now 
be taken from tho plants and potted; 
cuttings which have hfon struck should 
also Iw potted into single pots.' Chry¬ 
santhemums to bk>om in pots riiould now 
be got under glass. Tender greenhouse 
|>1ant:<, must be housed before the month 
18 out. Sow all kinds of hardy annuals; 
and if they are well up and rstnblishod 
before the winter sets in, many will 
stond well. Pansies may be struck 
from «ntliiigs in time to get strong 
before t^o winter sets in. Seedling 
flowers, and all the biennials and peren¬ 
nials, may be'planted out if hardy, and 
potted if tondei'. Snowdrops and doffo- 


dills, and many other early bulbs, may 
be planted in the borders. 

Fruit Garobst. — Fruit must Jie 
gathered in dry weather, and, if possible, 
when the sun is powerful; it makes a 
remarkable difference in the mriod of 
their keeping. Never drop uem, for 
the slightest braise wili cause prematnro 
decay The rule for gathering should 
be wnen the pips begin to colour slightly. 

Kitchbh Garden. — Potatoes* that 
ore ripe may be taken up and stored: 
they ore always ripe when the haulm is 
decayed. They may be stored in a dry 
cellar, covered over with straw, or in 
pits heaped up and oovereePovor with 
straw and mo|d^, but never in large 
bodies. Onions os they ripen must be 
drawn and dried in the sun on the ground 
for a day or two; they should be t>furod 
very dry and cool, and where thny liftvn 
freo air. Eorih up cdory, chou<>ing dry 
days for this work, and bruising the 
lumps of soil small. Cauliflowers: prick 
out tho August sown ones; the warmest 
and best place in the garden should bo 
chosen if they are -only to bo protected 
in the ground; but if you have a com¬ 
mon garden-frame and Ught to spare, 
plant them three or four inclicx uyiart 
under it. Plant out, in any spare 
groimd, cabbage plants, six inches apart, 
and ineruws fi^en inches ajinrt, to 
be drawn a.s colcworts. Uoo winter 
spinach, removing them where too thick, 
and leaving them si-v or eight inches 
apdrt. Si^ds should be,gathered as 
they ripen. Iiet them he well dried. 
Sow salads every month, if there bo a 
demand to supply. Plant cabbages out 
in all empty spaces not likely to be 
wanted iar other crops. Carrots and 
panmiM may be taken up os required, 
until w leaves tnm yellow, when th£<y 
may be, all takpn up and stored. As¬ 
paragus is recommended by most pro¬ 
fessional gardeners to be cut down this 
month; those who do nof wi^ to ex¬ 
haust their beds should perform this 
operation at least two months earlier, 
^w radish seed; your success will de¬ 
pend a 'at deal upon the aort you sow. 
'fhe fsither tho year advances let tho 
radish be short-topped, or you get a 
quantity of leaf withont any root. 
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A JOUR!TEY OF DISCOVERY ALL 
ROUND OUR HOUSE. 

JovBNEY Sixth. j 

rax XOKB8TIC HEARTH, ITS ORIOIN—| 

THE ANU1UUN8 AND D0O8 — ELIXT 

AND STEEL—COAL, riBB, AND LIUUT. | 

In first fltartuif? on our Joumoy of Di»> < 
oovery commenced our phyaiologicEl 
remarks by a description of those vital 
organs vluch were the source of heat, | 
nutrition, and respiiaticsi—the lungs, 
heart, and stomach; s(^ in like manner, 
we now proTOie, in this our concluding i 
journey, to Mgin our inquiries at that I 
ohntre'of the house firomjfrhich are dif> 
fused warmth, comfort, and ventilation, 
vis., the hoarthif fire, and the fuel used 
for heat and the-'chn>ulhtion of air. 

I'At Hearth am ihe OraU^ Andirtuu, 
4ro ,—IJnw many cycles of years or 
passed before man thought of mahmg 
any change in the hearth which nature 
aupplied him on the bosom of the earth 
it w'ould be an idle waste of time to in- 
quiir; but the sudden flooding of the 
habitation from rain or inundation often 
led to the eatinction of the fire, and other | 
discomforts consequent <m its damp and 
exposed position. 

To guard against this constantly 
xecurring annoyance—doubly initating 
during a feast or the daily preparation 
of food,—a contrivance was adopted, 
first by means of blocks of turf or atones, 
to raise the fitt) on a kind of dais or pllU- 
form, to protect it from any sudden rush 
of water. This contrivance, railed a 
rtre-daese^ was not only of service in 
protecting the fire, but became of the 
utmost importance in a colinary point 
of view; for whm thoroaghly heated, 
its margin answered all the purposes of 
an oven, on which the gpod-wife could 
baka her cakes and bannocks, or simmer 
for the invalid the ptisan, or night 
pmact, in b(ft rnde, unelazed piplun. 
When, in course of time, flues socc^csl 
the hole in the roof, and fire was 
moved Inno the middle of •the floor to 
th» side of the house, the me-dosse be¬ 
came the real and Ai^rttive hearthstone, 
wjiich, through the innumerable changes 


to be found in its primitive simplicity 
in nearly every fammouse and iwasont'a 
cottage la the kingdom. 

When wood was jtho only fuel, and 
the fire was rcplcnishoil by rntirr* 'agots, 
or arms'-All] of knotted bticks, a want 
was soon discovered, vis., a means of keep. 

I ing the moss of flsming wood frunr falling 
' among the ciompany seated or lying 
round the fire. For this pur|K)t<e, two 
tall bars of hron, with a knob at one end 
and ahamued to a point at tbo other, 
were ium to confine the biasing wood. 
These "andirons,” as they wore called, 
were driven wi^ their pointed ends into 
the ground, one at tlm bock, and tho 
other in the front of the hearth or rcru- 
dusse. In the turbulent agtis between 
the eighth and the sixteen^ centuries, 
when there were neither posts nor telc- 
graphs in the country, a kind of rude 
semaphore was estabRshed, by which 
distant ports mi^t bo apprised of threat¬ 
ened danger. This was effected hy light¬ 
ing beacon flres on all the elcvatca nloccs 
along the coast, or inland througli tho 
country. The ohief points, however, 
where those alarm fires were displayed 
wen on the outer wall or donjon of 
some feudal castle or border km-p. For 
thie purpose a huge iron basket, round 
or square, and stimding on metal logs, 
was firmly built into the highest pampnt 
(ff the foit|ess, so as to contain tJio firo, 
cause an ustont ignition, and a Hamo 
powerful enough to be seen on a dark 
night by the warder on the next castlu ; 
who, setting firo to his beacon, sped uu 
the signal to tho next and next, till all 
the marvheor border was called to arms. 
This fire-bosket, or beocon-craillc, was 
the prototype of aU the grates aud stoves 
I which, tuice tirn'introductiuu of real, 

I have been invented for economy or elc- 
I ganoe. When the rere-dossc was moved 
I to the side of the house, the " andirons ” 
—such as we have described them, tho 
jtwo tali uprights—became uaeloss, as 
I the fuel then used was generally of a 
I uniform aize, consisting of billets uf 
wood or ro^ with an underlay of 
brushwood, called bavins, to igoit' tho 
larger ftSel. To support thcHc hilh ta 
and logs, twb burixontal bars of iron, 
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ono on each aide the hearth; and 
while the bavins were spread on the 
rexe-dosse, the large pieces of wood were 
laid across ^e iron wurs, or ** dogs,” as 
they were called, naving a sort of re¬ 
semblance to (1 long-bodm turnspit. 

The transition from the primitive and¬ 
irons, dogs, and beacon fire-basket of 
the MidfUc Ages to the elegant drawing¬ 
room stove of burnished steel, and the 
kitchen range, with its admirable system 
of steam accommodation, is too pmeet 
to need a word of observation, and we 
shall now proceed to direct our infmry 
to the article burnt, or that snbstonce 
from which man, in hU half-civilized 
condition, obtained one of his greatest 
animal onjoymenta,—ictowtf A; and then 
proceed to investigate the aubject 

laoHT Ann Fvxl. 

In tropical climes, the spontaneoQa 
combustion of the seorched herbage and 
dried vegetation must early hove led to 
the knowledge of colling into existence 
a light or flame hy the friction of dried 
pieces of bark, or tM rapid revolution of 
oho piece of wood in a hole drilled in a 
larger, as practiaed at the present day 
by the aborigines of Auatrolia. In other 
localities, the breaking vi stones, or the 
mere friction in digging, must have*re- 
peatedly led to the stiuting of sparks, 
which, faUittg on some ■vmhsnA moss 
or crumbling herbage, has ^ once in¬ 
structed the savage now to procure fire 
by tl\o concussion of irtm and stone, 
whctwrrr required: the knowledge that 
the closer the texture of the stone, the 
greater the quantity of latent fire it 
contained, was a discovery certain to 
follow on the other, till at length that 
magazine of lire, the flint, was dis¬ 
covered, and prized ak one the most 
valuabto of domestic articles. A piece 
of rough iron, of a eemvenient 'size, 
under the subsMuent name of a steel, 
Buirkly snggestsd ittrif to the reasoning 
ncuUies of the barbarian; and, slung 
together, these two items, the flint and 
st*m, wen' entrusted to the safb keeping 
of the chief or patriarch of the trilie. 
Uan’s wants arc ever progressive, and 
it was soon found that it -was > dt enough 
merely to carry the implements for elicit¬ 
ing firr, unless a convenient means of col¬ 


lecting the sparks was also dose at hand. 
Observation and ingenuity -were not long 
in guiding reflection to a portable finder, 
which far sorpoased the comparatively 
modem invention of burnt linen. Thu 
8abstanoe,afangona excrescence,common 
>to the oak, ash, and some other trees, 
-was known as touchwood or spunk, and 
scientifically as agarie. Still, though 
an admirable aubetonce for receiving 
and i^reading the sparks forced from 
the flint, it lequired considerable art, 
and some expenditare of breath, before 
the atoms of fire could be btown into a 
flame, a reed or tube being used like a 
blow-pipe to fkeilitate ignition. When 
the tinder-box^as first made perfect by 
the addithm of sulphur or brimstone 
matebe^ it k difficult to say; but in oil 
probabi^ it is one of the most ancient 
domestic articles which has come down 
intact to the nineteenth century. Sixty 
years ago, from the palace to the meanest 
Wei, there was not a dwelling in Great 
Britain that had not a tindar^ox, with 
its extiaguiriier, steel, flint, and matches, 
cmnidete; and now, it would ho less 
diffirolt to find one of those once uni- 
venal household orticlea, a spixining- 
wheol, than a tinder-bem. 

Wlun, about the year 1818, the instan¬ 
taneous light was first invented, a uumber 
of new discoveries came out in rapid 
succession, in which, by means of phoa- 
phoruB and other chemicals, a light was 
obtained, either by dipping the match in 
odd, striking the point soddenh', or hy 
friction over a rough anrfaee. Expense, 
howevsTj was the great drawback of each 
preparation, and it was not till 1845, 
when the Germans, by manufacturing 
the common ludfi'r at a pricetliat plactid 
a box with more than a hundred matches 
in the poasesaion of the moat destitute, 
that the flint qpd steel may be said to 
have entirely gone out of uw. 

Having snown how onr ancestors ub- 
tained fire, and the contrivances by 
which thev kept it'together, we uiu 
now glance at the materials used for 
fuel. Wood, of course, was the first 
artif le employed for Gie purpose; and 
being easy of access, and presenUHl in 
unlimited abundance, was oousumed 
with a waste and prodigality that knew 
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A JOUBNEY OF DISCOVERY. 


BO limit. In moorland coimtiea and, TogivoourfeiUu\ic*travrllorsajuatid<‘a 
boggy districta, vhero timber woa acant i of the formation of coal, or the coal m«a- 
or totally wanting, man’a ingenuity soon aitrea,” oe they are technically called, wo 
duebvered a valuable snlwtuto’, sur-1 must go back to a period in the history 
msaing oven wood as a fuel—this was! of the world wlmn the whole earth was 
the light, elastic carpet under his feet, j in a tranaitory stage, hdlf solid, half 
the fibrous sod over which he walked, fluid, and the yielding morass that formed 
This substance—coal in its earliest stage,; the cruat of ue ^ohe was covered with 
and known aa i>eal or turf—had the m- I vast forests of iem«like trees, and a 
vantage of being easily lighted, gave out dense undergrowth of reeds, giant rushes, 
an immense body of heat, and oecame in and dank juns^e grw; the whole, by the 
certain localities tbeii^ aa now, the cduef rich, warm slwe in which they grew, 
—indeed, the sole article of fu^ used. and the hot^ humid atmosphere that sur- 
OoaL. rounded them, being drawn up with 

When the nobles and gentry first bo* iiuiok and rai^ luxturionre. If we 
gan to livempart from their domestics ^ple this voiceless wilderness, sur- 
and retamers, and had thmr meals served round it by a hot and hazy atmosphere, 
in the jirivato chamber, it fl'as rnstomary with huge, lizard*like reptiles crawling 
to use charcoal as well as cord*wood tor up the trees or burrowing in the rooking 
their flies. When at length, however, slime, #nd vaat>truuked inonsten, with 
the custom of cutting down the finest short legs and sucker feet, sleeping on 
flirest timber for the purposes of building the bri& of some stagnant pool, we 
and furniture, with tm vast quantity may form a fair idea of the earth’s ap- 
consumed for fuel, began to des^tu the pearance thousands of ages before the 
land of its trees, it bw^e neoetsary to advent of man, and picture what was 
find another mutorial for buildiug, and the nature of th^ vegetation which, 
a now substitute for the fire. This latter now oonvertod into a mass of block, 
M a-i soon obtained in abundance, ui what bituminous stime, wa use for daily 
wa>« then and long aftorrardi known os fuel. If, in imagination, our travcileni 
6( a^eoal,—so denominated because con* will fancy some convulsion of nature in 
vuyed by water from the north of Eng- a moment overwhelming these fi rn-Iike 
land; and though the use of the artivfe forests, and prostrating in the slimy anil 
hod probably been long fiamilior the tiees, undergrowth, and herbage, till the 
hardy Nortniimbrians, it w'os not till fallen vegetation is piled fathoms deep; 
the year 1239 that the first charter was and then, i2 fancy, seu the w'hide swal* 
granted by Henry III., allowing the lowed up by some yawning earthquake, 
digging of 8ca*coal. During the neat and the black ooze, reeking with |ivsti- 
hundred years* the use of coal must lence, flowing over the engulfed forest, 
have spread very generally over the they will understand the atafjr in 
kingdom. If we may judge from the nature’s grand process of coal torma* 
number of edicts passed i^rohibiting its tion. 

empluyment, iHirticularly in London, the Our compaiuons qrast next fanry (bat 
smoke being considered hk^y injurious in the coufse of many ag» s the stagnant 
to health. The pnblicThowevor, bad; pool has hardened into morass and slimei, 
become so conscious of its vdue, that - and another forest has sprung up as dmiso 
all restric tions on its use wire powerless and rank as the former; that tliis, too, in 
t<> check its conaomptioii. For a long' turn is overthrown and buried; and that 
time the t oal olitained was so infiirior in three, four, or five such growths and con* 
ftiiolity, consisting pfmdpaUy of slialc, < vulsions of nature have taken place, 
that it could not be^ burnt witflout tint and with on intonuediate layer of soil 
a<^»utance of a considerable qmoimt of < between each layer of vegetation, tlio 
Imgc wood. This objeetion OBdy cun* whole has lieon pressed down and buried 
tinued, of course, till the mineni bad still deeper* in the boMon of tbo i .^nb, 
desconded far enough to reach the deep and they will realize the material'out of 
otrata or main coaL , whieh coal la formed. 
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A JOtr^JTET OP OISCOVEKT. 


A vetj pertinent, question will here 
rise to the mind of our fellow-travellerB 
round the house,What first induced 
man to mine the earth for fuel P No 
one could hare told him he would find 
coal there, and he was not insane enough 
to hope to discover trees and vegetation 
in the centre of the earth. The ques- 
tidn is so natural that we will at once 
attempt to reply to it satisfactorily. 

It is true that the mines of Cornwall 
had' been worked for the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and probably for Solomon 
himself, two thousand jwn before coal 
was generally known in this country: 
hut those mines were carried through 
the solid rock, iu localities void of buried 
vegetation: so the knowledge of cool 
could not have spread from the tin 
mines of Cornwall. The explanation 
we are about to give is much more sim¬ 
ple and natural. 

After the series of fern forests had 
boon for ages hermetically locked up in 
the earth, many vast uphoavinga of 
the surface took place, volcanoes were 
formed, mountains raised, and hfils 
throa'n up. In these earth-waves 
and violent eruptions, the beds of 
buried vegetation were in many places 
displac’cd, split, and parted by vast auh- 
tormnean chasms from the rest of their 
strata; and while some portions sank 
for below their original Ipvel, others 
were either turned over on their edges, 
and forced so near the surface crust of 
the earth as only to he a few inches] 
beneath the soil; while in some in-| 
stances, as on the margin of hills or 
sides of iialleys, the cou axially pro¬ 
jected, or, ns the minors term it, “ cropped 
out of tlin land.” 9ere, then, the cool 
was cither direKitly visible, ot^n places 
so near the greensward, that in digging 
his garden or a foundation for his house, 
the peasant was morally certain to come 
upon the treasure, wluch, as he daily 
heeamo more conscious of its value, he 
would natiirally follow deeper into the 
bowels (if the earth. 

In this manner wc belierc man first 
ncquinHl a knowledge of coal; for its 
burning profiorut's as n fuel,'he w’as, in 
nil probahUity, indebted to an accident. 
Cq^ consists of bitumen, charcoal, and 


earthy matters, and is composed chemi* 
cally of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
a small proportion of nitrogen. the 
dMomposibon of coal, the oxy^n unites 
with carbon, farming carbonic acid, or 
I* ekoke~damp and the hydrogen, unit¬ 
ing with another portion of carbon, 
fonns carburetted hydrorcn — street 
|pu, or •*Jtre’damp;" whi^, generated 
m crevices of the mine, are two of the 
most deadly enemies the collier has to 
encounter in his subterranean perils. 

Vegeiabt* Cbal is divided into two 
varieties—the brown, or lignite, and the 
black, or bituminous coal: the latter, 
the article so universally Employed for 
fuel. - 

liin$ralorf‘o»aU Coal is the last Or moat 
advanced stage of the coal formation, 
when it has reached its highest state of 
. perfection. As peat represents the Jir$t 
stage in the conversion of vegetable 
I fibre into mineral coal, so fossil, anthra¬ 
cite, glance, stone, or connel coal—for 
the names are synonymous—^represents 
the laai, or perfect stage of the transfor¬ 
mation of vegetable, into mineral matter. 
The peculiu* qualities of (ho anthracite 
lor mineral c<m are,‘that it emits no 
IsmoAs—all the bitumen having been 
exhausted,—^throws out an intense hea(, 
and when lighted, bums with a dear, 
briffh$'JIame, like a candle; hence one 
of its commonest names, that of candle 
or rannel coal. 

Some idea of the increased ‘bonsumi)- 
tlbn of coal in the United Kingdom may 
be fanned from the few following sta¬ 
tistics:—^In 1802 the quantity of coal 
imported into London amounted to 
872,366 choldrcms; being an annual in¬ 
crease from 1782 of neariy 10,000 chal- 
dfoni. In 1848 the product for the 
whole empire was 32 millions of ttnis; 
in 16 yean tips sum hod nearly doubled 
itself, for in 1864 the 'amount had 
reached 60 millicn tons. This again 
in the six yean from 1864 to 1860 had 
increased to 71 millions of tons. 

The present amount of coal raid'd in 
Great Britain is 86 million tons, shewing 
for several yean an annual tnei-enst- of 
more than million tons. This enor¬ 
mous yrorly consumption has naturally 
produciri gnat anxiety, and much scien- 
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liiic inqairj as to how lone the coal 
fields of Gieat Britaiii are likely to en¬ 
dure so enormous a drain on tneir ro- 
SQufces. Tho result of this inquiry has 
been very various. By one estimate tho 
amount of the coal yet in the seam in 
England, 8cotland| and Wale^ is calcu¬ 
late to last, even at tho present drain, 
for eight or nine hoadrM years. By 
another computation it is reduced to 
three centones; arhOe the most dis¬ 
heartening estimate fixes the period of 
the extinction of British coal at a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years at the utmost The 
discovery of an artificial fuel for the 
uses of prqpuUion and manufacturing 
purposes, and thr invention of an illumi¬ 
nating medium from othVr sources than 
those of cool, would of course prolong 
the duration of our coal measures, as an 
articlo of domestic* fuel only, for several 
centuries heyc^ even the most favour¬ 
able estimate mT its jmssihlo duration. 

By assuming that it will bo impossible 
to mine deeper than 4,000 feet, and sup¬ 
posing that OUT consiimptian of coal 
goes on steadily intrtming at its present 
yearly ratio of 2j| milUon tons, the] 
’atest and most reUablo estimate is that 
the coal-fields of tho United Kingdom 
will he utterly exhausted in two bum* 
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HOW TO TREAT A WIPE. 

Wr have somewhere met with a few 
iostructioua which may serve you. Ha- 
tieuce and chherfulnesa are the great 
requioites in married life. You may 
have great trials and perplexities in 
your business with the world, but do 
not therefore catty to your home a 
clouded or oaotraoted brow. Your 
wife may have many triaJa, which, 
though of less mognitii^, may have 
been as hard to bw. a kind, con- 
ciliaring word, a tender lool^ will do 
wonders in clutsing from her brow all 
clouds of gloom. You encounter your 
difficulties in the open ah; fiftmed by 
heaven's cool breezes; but your wife is 
often shut in from these oealthful in- 
fiueiices, and her health and her 
^iriti lose their elasticity. But,oh! 
iW with her: she has trials and sor-1 


rows to which you are n suangor not 
which your tenddmess can deprivo ol 
sB ttieir anguish. Notice kindly her 
Utile attentions and efforts to promots 
your'oomfort. Du not take them all as 
a matter of course, and .pan them by, 
at tite same time being very sure to 
observe any omission of what you may 
consider due to you. Do not treat her 
with indifihrence, if you would not 
sear and palsy her heart, which, watered 
by kindness, would, to the latest day of 
! your existence, throb with sincere and 
constant affection. Sometimes yield 
j your wishes to hers. She has prefer- 
j enoes as strong os you, and it may bo 
’ Juat as trying to yield her choice as to 
you. D<^ou find it bard to yield soma, 
tunes T l^nk you it is not difficult 
for her to give up always! If you 
never yield to her wishes, there is 
danger that she will think you are self¬ 
ish, and care only for yourself, and 
wi^ such feelings she cannot lovo you 
she might. Again, show yourself 
manly, ao that your wife can look up 
In you and feel tmt you will act nobly, 


In you and feel that you will act nobly, 
ana that she can ooimdo in your judg- 

tacit'.. 

DELAYS. 

. nr RooniT soutuwej:.—151U. 

[We copy the following versos from 
an old English book, and beitove their 
promptings juat as good as though they 
were nut^iso hundred and fifty-mvea 
yean old 1] 

Soon dslajm, they breed mnotso : 

Take tby time, while time Is lent then; 
Creepln| msito have weslnwt foira; 

Kly their fholtlest diou repent itiw; 

Good is best when sooner wrou^sht, 

LlngrUW isboan eome to nought. 

Beist up saO while fsl* 4oth lest, 

Tide sad wind stop no man's pleMitrs I 
Seek not tine, when time Is psst. 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure: 

After wits bliu desrlp bought, 

I«t thy fore-wit guide tlqr thought. 

Time wears oU bb lodu beibre; 

Tske thrm hidd upon bis forelWAii, 

'When bq flees, be tume no mwe 
And Ix'Mnd his scalp Is naVo.i 
Works odioumed have nuuiy stet^; 
Longdoxuin breed new delars f 
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HOME, AND ITS PLEASURES, 
la there any othMr'word in the to* 
e^ulahr of naUons that is ao expreB' 
HTc, HO BuggestiTe, ao gentle, and ao 
important in ita ^me aignifieation aa 
thrt which heada onr article f Home { 
What a taUaman it ia, what a apell, 
what an invocation! la there any 
heart, old or young, that does not beat 
reaponsive to the aound of that one 
word! 'Is there ai^ brain oo doll into 
which it docs not na^ with a gush of 
angji'estive congruous ftaoinations 1 We 
have ull liad a home. Perha^ we 
have not all got one; but we have cer¬ 
tainly oil h^ one. C^jmge of time 
and oircumatanoea may have ao buffeted 
U8 about the great woxM, that we feel 
too cosmopolitan; and in an easy adap¬ 
tation jko all places, and to sorts of 
man, we lose that home feeling which 
makes some spot an individuality os 
it wore, which nothing else shall be like. 
Perhaixs thpro are many who, with a 
plulosophio ‘ reach above common 
feeling, hold aloof from the domes¬ 
ticity of society, and with a self-in¬ 
flicted Pariahism, H we may he allowed ' 
the expre.<isu>u, will not be of a home 
homely; but these are the eccontrici- 
ties of human nature. We apeak* of 
an<^ we apeak to the masses, and to 
them we say you have all homes, or 
you all had homes. 

All men, then, have lost a'nome, are 
tryiug to inaku a home, or are striv¬ 
ing to keep uno that they have. Every¬ 
body has his or her ideal of some¬ 
where, of some place of rest, ot 
complete satisfaction, where 'the roar 
and the dlu ot the great world may not 
enter, or if beard at, all, would be es¬ 
teemed for ita oontrmt to the^serenity 
witl:kiu—a homo, in fltot, for without 
Borouity there is no hmne. We used 
to tliink in our very young days, that 
tUo highest title that man could give 
to man was Ids most Serent Highness; 
and wo now think that a man who is 
happy ill ids' home, at his own fireside, 
with the partner of his heart smiling 
gently upon him, and his little ohildren 
looking like shining content' (as some 
author has it), is to all intents and 
potpoaes a Strine ffighmti. If suok * 


one be noi^ why tiiet^ as Othello saji^ 
chaos has come again.*’ 

Let us look at that busy merchanfe 
upon tile mart ot nations—fire in 
eye, keen calculation in every muscle 
<» hia faoe^ his brow tinted with some* 
thing of the colour of the ^llow ore 
he stmggleB and pants for. He has his 
moments when with moistened eyes 
and fiunt aigha, he thinks of his ohUd* 
hood’s home, of Ids father’s fireside; 
and when &are will rise up before 
him the dim spectral band of post com* 
panions, of past affections—-his mo¬ 
ther's trader glanoe, his father’s coun¬ 
sel, the playful trademess^^of a sister’s 
love; and in comparison with that 
lost home, act lost through iknlt or 
folly of Yob, but swallowed up in the 
vortex of time, he will for the mo« 
ment think lightly of his bills, and 
bonds, and badanoea, bis nsuries, and 
bis cash accounts, and his dream will 
be yet to make a home whmw there 
tiiall be smiles and peace. 

Eor what is it thirt yonder pale stu¬ 
dent eousumes the nightly oil? Is it 
fur fame? The empty applause of 
those whom in hia heart of hearts he 
holds but cheaply? Ah, no—he is striv¬ 
ing for a home. He pictures to him¬ 
self the vine-olad porch of some simple 
cottage, and himself upon the threshold, 
with the hand of her whom he loves 
in ilia, and all the world beyond them 
banished fi^m tiieir conmmplation. 
'fij^ese men, then, are striving to make 
a home. They may ue^er reach the 
goal of their ambition. They may, 
when tite harbour of refuge is w’ithui 
tbeir sight, sink fainting by the way ; 
or they may find that haUt is as strong 
as this first aspiration after a bom^ 
and they go on tiieu striving until the 
grave closes the account, and ^vee 
them a quiet *110016 indeed. But still 
they have happiness in the pursuit, if 
to them it were but aa ignis fttuus 
which they never much caiw to reach* 
Some 'are battling to r^i^n a lost 
homo. l%ey have had the blessing, 
and treated it like a bauble, uutil it 
slipiied from ^em, only then showing 
itself to them, as the shadows of ad¬ 
vene ciraumstaaoss roll between them 
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■ad it, what a jewel they bare loat; 
and home ia eomethisg akio to love, 
lit the respect that^ once lost, it is not 
easily recovered again. But suc^ per* 
sons will oomnience their pursuits, and 
through the crowds of humanity, as 
though feasibly looking for some xe> 
mem^red bat loat face, they will search 
for aaotlier home like unto the one that 
has left them. 

Home is the revivifying spell that 
braces many a heart to da its duty. The 
mariner, on the wide ocean, aa he dhigi 
to the frail spar that is alone between 
bim and eternity, thinks of his hone, 
and his graw tightens, for he feela that 
the sfOTb of that holy word has given 
him strength. The aoldier, npon tite 
Bcorchiag plains of Indu^ dreams of a 
home ac last in his native land; and as 
the watch fire pales at his feet, hesmilee 
as the vision « hia native viBage rises 
before his mind's eye. The veriest 
vagrant that btgefrem do<mto door has 
hia home, if H be bnt some deaerlM 
bovel into whieh to oiwwl at night, 
when the blasUng wind is high and 
mighty. The bomoepell is aroiM and 
about us all. Qhre the mggedeet urriiin 
you can find in the great eity on aims of 
unwonteil amount, and ten to cue but 
he shulHes homo with it. The [wofane 
and vulgar are aceustomed, wh^ they 
wish that any mde bluster, upon a 
- public occasion, should be quiet, to ad* 
vise him to go homeu” Bven they 
know that home uthe kim^dom of the 
hmrt; and ift the thatched cottage, 
tlirungh which the hollow wind whistl^ 
os well aa iu the gorgeous palat i al pile, 
redolent of warmth and perfhnwe, the 
home>epoll liogere, and there is no phwe 
like it. 

A happy home! Ob, what a spell 
there is in the words ! Can human wn*- 
bition point to a higher Ubpe than that, 
unless it abandons this great sphere and 
fixes its gaze ppon immortalify? And 
after all, wbit is unmortatify, and the 
Goddike hope of Christianity, but a 
happy home for aver? la ^ere any- 
thmg in tha wide world ao graeioos to 
heart aa the home fire-sidef Home* 
votcea, theii’ sights and sounds f Home 
tears ever have in them a redeeming joy 
that makes them all but oaleatial 


The man who, with humble meant 
and quiet wiafaes,~the man with a mind 
attuned to the harmonies, and to the 
beantiaa of nature^ who has a home, 
where envy and unriionkfulneas find no 
plaoa, where dear domeetio love and 
^utlenesa aro the preriding angela, is 
indeed a Serene Highness; and long 
may he continue so, and may our happy 
country be ever celebrated aa the land 
of Home and Hearts. 


CANDLES. 

Tst manufacture and introdoc* 
tioo of oaadlee amongst Bie domes* 
tic oonvenieiKnea of life havo been in 
a manner no less productive of refine¬ 
ment Id iho taste and habits of commu* 
nities than wore those of soap and 
glass: and although the time at which 
they were flnit used is not exactly 
known, yet their consumption has been 
daily extending more arid more, parti* 
eularly of late years, notwithstanding 
the man^ and refined means devised by 
the inmiring spirit of the time to illu* 
mine tne h^et oo well aa the metro* 
pohs, the dwelBng of the bumble me* 
ohqnie ae well as ibe court of the 
mmiareb. 

FVom the remotest period suhetitutea 
have boon found for stipplying by ait 
the place ef the greet lumiruiry of dsjf 
during the interrale of his abmnce; u 
epiteara, however, that not candles, but 
Imps, were genereUy used, in which 
oil wee contained in the way that sug* 
geeted ttfolf aa most ocuvenient In 
Holy Writ many references are niado to 
eainilee end eendle-sticks; nud cun- 
formabfy to the Idee now .ittHched to 
tho«e fsnua, a person might suppose 
that iho mamifiictore was no novolty in 
those remote agee; but, upon further 
consulting tho same sactud record, it 
will be observed that these terms were 
need either in a metiqiliorioBl oenso, or 
otherwiia the tranelaton have been at 
ftult in rendering the ineani% of a 
woM ia the Oriratal iongno by one 
which dObe not exprese &e same in 
modem iaognages; for, that tlio candle* 
sticks were intended to support lamp% 
sot candlee, fai phun from he instmo* 
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tions Moses received from the Almighty 
for making the golden oandlestick:— 
"And thou shalt make the seyen lamps 
thereof, and they ahaP light the lamps 
thereof, that th^ may give li^t over 
against it." Fjorther testimoniM, shov^ 
ing that olive oil was employed for 
those lamps, may be found in the book 
of Leviticus, from which, as well os 
from the foregoing^ it is plain that 
candles were not in use among the 
ancient Jews. The authors of Greece 
and Rome were equally ^pionnt of the 
candle, and although Fmy and other 
writers mention it» yet the only infor* 
mation to be gathered from them is, 
that their candle consisted of stitogs of 
flax, imbued ot covered-ovorwi^ ^t(di 
or wax. 

THE stereoscope AND THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE. 

As far back as 1888, Professor Wheat* 
rtone announced a remarkable disooveiy 
in binocular vision (>ight with two 
eyes), which had the effect of deceiving 
the senses so completely, that mere, 
drawings, seen under peouliar oiromn* 
atanoes, were oonverted into solid and 
project^ bo^es. Since then the in* 
genioua disooveiy has bean modified, 
and much improv^ by Sir David Brew¬ 
ster. ^ This, however, had not the effoot 
of bringing the wonders of thr discovery 
prominontly before public notioe; and 
It WM not until it had reodved the 
publicity of the Exhibition, and the 
ass i stance of a talented photographs in 
adapting his art to the discovery, that 
the nature and value of the sliereoBoope 
became at all understood, at least, ^ 
yond the oirole of a fow soiMitj^o some* 
ties. No languam can oonvey an 
adequate idea of Ike wonderful disco¬ 
very. It may be observed, howevs, 
tl\at the etereosoope somewhat resem¬ 
bles, in appearanoe, a double opera- 
glass. Two pictures of a person or 
mup of persooB taken st slightly 
different angles (so as to correspond as 
near aa pos^le with the diffinwok angles 
of the epres), are required t< pMduoe 
the illusion of solidity. The two upper 
glasses of the Stereoscope, which we 
place to the eysa^ form a sort of squint 


and it is w^ known that under awdi 
circumstances, two objects are seen aa 
threei, by the sauie rule that one la seen 
aatwo. So with the etereosoope ji, the 
two pictures of the one object are con¬ 
verted into tiuree; only one, however, 
is seen, and that (l^ the reflected images 
of the two fslling at the same time upon 
eitiier eye) as a perfsot solid projecting 
body, or series of distinot bodies, ac¬ 
cording to the subject introduced in the 
picture. Imagine a family group of flve 
or six persons so represent^, each one^ 
to the Bight, is separated from the other 
with a perfect roundness and fulness of 
nature. Length, breadth, thickness, and 
distance from each other Sre each dis¬ 
tinctly visiblq; and if the group bo 
taken from t^ middle of the room, so 
is it found through the stercosco]M, 
each flgure standing alone, forward and 
detached from the wall or groundwork 
of the picture. The space behiud is 
clearly seen, and if one of the personw 
represented be holding forward a book 
or other article, it is not seen flat as in 
a picture, but round and forward aa in 
a model, eo that thaeye can easily mark 
the diitanoe of the body ^I'om the book, 
and vice vena. To produce this asto¬ 
nishing illusion through the stereo- 
aoope^ it is necessary that the utmost 
accuracy and delicacy of touch should 
be obfiwved in the two pictures to 
viewed. They must be taken also at 
the exact angles, so that their reflected 
images may frll on either eye, conse¬ 
quently daspwrreotype pictures are pe¬ 
culiarly aoapted for the inatrument. 
Daguerreotype pioturea are necessarily 
exact in every respect; being a work of 
nature Itcannot possibly err; and hence 
it is that the astonishing disouveries of 
Wheatstone and Brewster remained in 
oomparative abeyance until M. Clandet 
came forward and applied his beautiful 
productions to the instrument. Let 
any family at the present time sit for 
Btereoscopie Daguerreotype pictures m 
a group or aingiy (for the discovery is 
now being extewvely applied to por¬ 
traiture), ‘tmd their great great orbat 
gndidaon’s children may as eiuily see 
them in you^ life, expression and 
almo^ momaiifk, as thrir own imme¬ 
diate rirde of acqnuntanoer. 
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EQOS. 

Wx^hear a great deal of talk about the 
m^ey which is sometimes paid for 
eggs of choice kinds of poultry for the 
purpose of incubation, and intm*^ yerj 
soon to join the hue and cry, and talk 
about it too; but when we considiir the 
ease with which productive fowls might 
be procured and kep^ the price often 
given for new*laid e^s, for eating and 
domestic purposes, is a matter much 
more astonishing. The attention of 
ftirmers has lately been repeatedly 
called to this subject, and soma few are 
giving it tlfc notice which it so much 
meiits. Poultry is a ^ind of stock 
which fits in readily with other animals, 
consumes produce which would other* 
wise be wasted, requires little space, 
and yielrls a return during lif^ as well 
as when killed for the market. 
kind of fowl best adapted to the pur* 
poses of those who wish to supply the 
markets is a much disputed question ; 
but without losing a season in length* 
ened deliberation, it is easy temporarily 
to fix on the kind which appeart best, 
and, 'k'bito realising from them, experi* 
mout^ on other kinds may be carried on 
at am.'Ui expense and trouble. The 
Spanish fowl lays an egg more manufi* 
cent in size than that of any other kind 
of fowl: these eggs have been known to 
weigh as much as four ounosa, while 
those which usually supply our mar* 
kets ara from tfvo to two and a half, ft 
may be worthy the consideration of 
those who collect eggs for the market, 
whether eggs sell brtter for exceeding 
the usual size, and worthy the conside* 
ration of the housekeeper whether such 
eggs are better for domestic purpoees. 
It has been affirmed by one of oar best 
judges, that there is so mstoh less rich¬ 
ness in the Spanish fowl's egg than in 
that of the Cuebin-China, that two eggs 
of the last would make as good a cus¬ 
tard as three of the first. There is 
great difference of opinion about the 
laying properties of the Spenish fowls; 
some persons find them excellent Isyeiu, 
while many complain that, although 
their eggs are very larger the number 
which they lay is raj smaU. The 


Spanish fowl's egg is thiok in form# 
and the shell is white. The Dock¬ 
ing also lays a fine large egg; 
but hsc .character as a layer varies 
greatly in different localities; tliese 
fowls, like the Spanish, are some¬ 
times complained of os indifferent 
layen^ and sometimes praised for 
being very good in that ^ticulor. 
The ^s are white and good in flavour. 
The C^in-China fowls lay a great 
number of eggs, and have one good 
quality which would tell well in the 
hands of persons anxious to havo a 
regular supply for the markets; they 
do nut, like most kind of fowls, leave 
us without eggs fur months together 
during the winter, but the supply from 
them is almost os good then its at other 
seasons of the year; winter is a time 
when ow will always realise a good 
price. The Cochin-China eggs are of 
medium also, being larger tluiu those of 
the game fowl, and smaller than the 
Spanish, about as large ns those which 
usually supply the markets. Those 
Cochin-China hens which may be con¬ 
sidered the best layers wUI resort to 
the nest and deposit an ^ daily, with 
uninterrupted reguliuity for many 
wedks together. 'Ibcso beet laijere are 
dislioguwhed firom those which are sub* 
jeot to the freak of nature of laying two 
eggs in ogo day, for wbioh unusual 
a^vity the owners often havo no rea¬ 
son to be grateful. There are fow per- 
aons who keep Cochin-China fowls who 
do not meet with instancca of this un¬ 
natural fecundity, but it is generally at 
the oxpeiAe either of regularity in the 
sttpply->-of a perfected eggskoll—or of 
fertility in the Soft eggs are often 
droppMWithout interrupting the daily 
laying. The Coohin-Cliina eggs are 
pwrti^arly delicate and fine in flavour. 
The shell is more deeply tinted than 
that of any other kind of fowl, being 
variously tmged with shades of buff and 
choeolate, mid sometimse tettered over 
with ohalky-looking specks, which give 
it a pcouharly deueate, pearl-like ap¬ 
pearance. • The chocolate tint is more 
admired than the yellow. As this 
colouring in the eggshell is peculiar to 
the breed, a depth of shade is valued by 
1 . 
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eoDDouseun; but it is not imperative, 
for perfecilv true bred fowls, imported 
fowls os well as those whidi have been 
bred here^ will sometimes lay eggs 
not very much more coloured than 
those of the .game fowl, and even 
the same hen will lay eggs of 
different shades. In beauty of form 
and nlumage there are few fowls whi<di 
excel the game fowl; their quarrel* 
some disposition, however (although 
exaggerated by some authors), exists in 
a sufficient degree to render keeping a 
number together troublesome and even 
dangerous to themselves. In produc¬ 
ing fowls for the table these would be 
less profitable than larger aorta, as giv* 
ing less weight of meat, but the 
ehlckens are very delicious in flavour, 
as are also the eggs. The egg is rather 
small, with a tinted droll. The families 
which now go under the name of 
Hamburgbs are oonsidered good layers. 
These ore the fowls among whicli the 
decision of the farmer is most likely to 
hesitate; but whatever breed may be 
flxed on let it be kept pure, and with 
eleonliuosB and oinmdant feeding, per¬ 
haps there is no kind whioh would not 
m^o an ample return. Although, per¬ 
haps, no fowls match the Cochin-China 
in the number of etm which they lay, 
most are pretty goooTayers if well eared 
for, and abundantly fed. Where fqod 
has to be purchased, and a large sup¬ 
ply of eggs is desired, it is the best 
economy to buy the best oom and meal, 
and to give the fowls as much as they 
can eat. When the owner possesacs 
refuse com for which he can. find no 
ready market, the ease is different, and 
a little waste does not matter, as it 
would do if the food were paid^. 

THE TOMATa 

To many persons there is something 
unpk'Ksont, not to s» dialling, in the 
flavour of this excellent fruit it has, 
however, long been used for culinary 
purposes iu various oountries of Eu> 
rope. Dr. Bennett, a profeeaor of some 
celebrity, considers ft on idvaluable 
article of diet and asoribee to it very 
important medicinsl ptoperUea. He 


declares:—^1. That the tomato is one of 
the most powerful deobstruents of the 
Ifaterta Mediae; and that, in all those 
affecrions of the liver and other or^ns 
where calomel is indicated, it is pro¬ 
bably the most efieotive and least 
harmful remedial agent known in the 
profesrion. 2. That a chemical extract 
will be obtained from it, whic^ will al¬ 
together Bupereede the use of calomel 
in the cure of diseases. * 8. That he has 
snooessfu^ treated diairbosa with this 
article alone. 4. That when used as an 
artiole of di^ it is almost a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepria and indigestion. 
6. That persons in ordiqpry should 
make use of it, either raw, cooked, or 
in the form ofea catsup^ with their daily 
food, as it is the moat healthy article 
in the maleria dUmentaria. ^feasor 
Bafinesque, of France, says ;—" It is 
everywhere deemed a very healing ve- 
l^ble, and invaluable artiots of food." 
Dungleson says:—" It may be looked 
upon as one of the most wholesome and 
valuable esculents that belong to the 
vegetable kingdom.*’ Professor Dickens 
asMrts Hiat it may be considered more 
wholesome than soy other acrid sauce. 
A writer in the Farmet^e Register says: 
—It baa been tried by several peisons 
with derided success. They were sf- 
flioted^with a chronic cough, the pd^ 
msry cause of which, in one case^ was 
supposed to be disesJMd liver—in sa<H 
ther, diseased lungs. It mitigates, and 
sometimes effectually riiecks, a fit of 
coughing. The meth<M mbst oommonly 
adopted in preparing this finiit for dally 
use, is to out them in slices, and serve 
with salt, pepper, and vinegar, as you 
do cuoumbers. To stew them: remove 
them ripe from the vinee, slice up, and 
put them in a pot over the stove os fire 
without water. Stew them slowly, md 
when dmi^ foi in a email pi^ of 
good batter, and eat them at you do 
apple-eauoe. Some add * little 
end bread flnriy ertaubled.** 

KEMASKS ON POULTET. 

FtaDtsa.----ThiBaul|}eotisaot generally 
so well attended to as it deewes; it is 
true, where fowls have a good run thy 
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•m proTida ihamielTes with many « 
dubtymonal, and will do well with one 
food feed of eora per daj; but it fe 
iio9alwE7B that pereoiM keeping fowU 
ean aooommodate them ihtu extenaive* 
1^, and it ia therefore necewary to pro* 
'^e what tb^ require artimdal 
means. Most ianders are aware that 
fowls require other things besides sound 
oom for their welfere^—sooh as green 
and animal food, osloareoni naatter and 
grit; and 1 oonsider it absohitely nO’ 
ooasary for them to be snppUed with 
these, more partioularlj wule laying 
and moulting. Tho green food may 
consist of wMs, lettuoas, ohiooiy, ea& 
bage, &o. animal fo^ is naturally 
—snails, beetles, grubs, waums, maggots, 
fee.; and, when a supply of these fail, 
then batchers* offiJ, tulow-ohsndlers’ 
greaves, or any rafose meat, will be! 
found very advantageous. In wintw, 
an allowance of fat will be fbusd bene* 
fidal, as, by the internal combustion of 
the esrbon, of which fat is principally 
composed, the animal heat will be aus- 
tuined, and, consequently, laying will 
Im promoted. Calcareous matter enters 
lati^y into the formation of bones and 
egg-ahells. ChaQc, in small pieces, is 
Noommendod; but I do not find the 
fowls veiy fond of eating it; naturally 
thty eat the shdls of snails, an^ other 
small land shells, wbldi, with the hard 
ooverings of beetles and other inseota, 
contribute largely to the produotion of 
egg-shells. Eggnihelis, thrown from the 
house, are gitedily eaten. The best 
substitute I have found to consist of 
bone powder, a email quantity of which 
may be given daiJy^ in their food; and 
this I have found to otin some of my 
high-bred hens of laying soft eggs, when 
a regular cramming with chalk did not 
Buoeeed. Hempared, linseed, and sun¬ 
flower-seed, are ray nStritious, and 
oonduoive of laying. For rearing young, 
chickens. I have found milk-curds 
(where easily obbrined), mixed with 
ground mts, to be the brat foofl; where 
not obtainable^ 1 use ground ogts, mixed 
with water, with a small quantity of 
bono-powder added; w rice, perboiletl 
and rolled in ground oats or barfey-meal, 
so as to separate the grains. And a 


piece of buUodt's liver, boiled hard and 
grated, ia aleo an exoeileot ootnsional 
treat for the little obioltens. Dnuks are 
famous trenchermen, and require to be 
filled. I have found stinging-nctUei^ 
chopped Mid moistened with pot-liquor 
or wash, and mixed with a small quan¬ 
tity of pollard or meal, to be a ^oap 
fo(^ and, with an oooasional feed of 
atm, thqy thrive well oti it. 

ACTION AND BB ACTK'N IN 
• FABMINQ. 

Fmrens operate in two ways,—if good, 
they are a defence; If poor, an vffenoe. 

many a fhrmer, by too sparingly wood¬ 
ing his new meadows, has bad to cede 
hia whole ferm. 

Every former should see drily every 
animal he has, and inspect its oondilion. 
Weekly visits^ as with some, soon re¬ 
sult in wedUy animals. 

The man who provides well sheltered 
cotes for bis sheep in winter, will soon 
find plenty of eoc^ for his own back. 

A good housewife should not be a 
person of "one idea," but should be 
equally familiar with flowsr-garden and 
flour-Mrrel; and though bur lesson 
sbeuld be to lessen expense, yet the 
scent of a fine rose should uot bo loss 
valued than the cash in the till. If 
her husband is a skilful sower of grain, 
she ia eqitrily skilful os a sewer of gar¬ 
ments ; he keeps his hoes bright by 
use, she keeps the hose of the whole 
fomily in order. 


ON THtf CHOICE OFSPECTACLIilS. 

SrjBCTAOtte sre qenally manurauturr-d 
of an ov^l form and small size to render 
them more elegant; but, oa ragarda 
their utility, it is infinitely prefomblo 
that they ^uld be large and round, 
covering not only the globe of tho eye, 
but also a part of its vicinity. This ii 
especiany ueoesaaiy for coloured glaaiea 
employed to mitig^ the impreraion of 
light, in the cases of photophobia, and 
congi^ou and chronic inflam mutinu of 
the interdai membranes. TheborrJerof 
such glasses should extend to the mai” 
l^of the orbit; otherwise the ligbl^ 
L 2 
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or If ft appMura to bare a kind of dim- 
Bcas or niiflt beforo it. W'b«D itmall 
printed letters are seen to run into each 
•other, and hence bj looking stedliistly 
on them, appear double or treble. If 
the syes axe eo £ktigued by a little ex* 
excise, that we are obliged to shut tliem 
from time to time, so as to relieve 
them by looking at difRnwnt (Ejecta. 
When all these circnmstances eonoor, 
or any of them separately takes plaoo, 
it will be necesMuy to seek assistaoee 
from glasses, which will ease the ^es. 
and in some degreeoheoktheir tendeney ' 
to become worse; whereas, if they be 
not assis^ hi tiipe, the weaknees will 
be consiaembly iaer^sed, and the ^ee 
be imimlred by efforts tb^ are 
eompeiled to exert. 

MIlfUTBNESS* OF OBJECTS. . 

I 

While pondering on the world’s 
around world's stupendous rolling,” 
among which our globe, Tast as it is, 
seems but an atom, we ate astounded 
by the iniracnaity of tho universe. No 
less nstuuisbcd'most we be when, turn* 
ing from thononsideratioo of the mighty 
whole, we contemplate the minute sub* | 
divisions of the material world. Tbongh. 
it is not ti-ue that matter may be < 
nitely subdivided, in the stqot and ex* | 
tended sense of the word, yet it is de* 
rr.onstrablo that it can inbdivided 
beyond any iraotional part which can 
be indicatM by figux^ In* other 
worde, although Nature has her limits, 
thev extend farther in minnteness, os 
w'ell as in vastness, than our powers of 
conception mm enable us to apprehend. 
Without going farther than the case of 
animalcula, as exhibited by the magni¬ 
fying powers of the microscope^ we can 
ascertain that anim|loula themsel res, 
BO small as to be ^palpable to the 
naked eye, are preyed upon by others 
as much emaller than they, as they am 
to the vegetable or aaimsl productions 
on which they exist A Angle grain of 
blue vitriol will give a blue tinge to 
six gallons of water; and to a sinular 
quantity less than a grain of oocbiDeal 
will communieatoa ffne bri^t purple. 
A single grain of mode vrill, for ^any 


yearly give a very perceptible odour io 
a room in which it is idsieed. the 
air which it each instaut {lerfunjos is at 
every instant making way for the un* 
perfumed air of the external atmo* 
sphereii 

STATISTICS OF MUSCl’LAtt 
FOWEIt 

Max has the power of imitating ahuost 
every motiua but that of flight. To 
effei.^ these he has, in maturity and 
health, 60 bemes in his beiul, 00 in his 
thighs and legs, 63 in his arms and 
handm and 67 in his trunk. Ho has 
also 464 musdoa. llis heart makes 04 
pulsations in a minute, and therefore 
3,840 in an Bour, and 92,100 in a day. 
There ore oIao three complete circula¬ 
tions of bis blood in tlie short space of 
an hour. In respect to tlie oompaiutiva 
speed of animated beings, and of im¬ 
pelled bodies, it may be reumrkod that 
sise and construction seem to havo little 
influence, nor as oomparativo streugtli, 
though one body giving any quantity of 
morion to onouior is said to lose so 
much of its own. The sloth is by no 
means a smalt animal, and yet it can 
travel only fifty pecee in a day; a worm 
crawls only five indieH iu 60 seconds; 
bat a lady-bird can fly twenty million 
rimes it own length in less than an hour. 
An Elk can run » mile and a haif in 
7 minutes; an aotelo[ie, a mile iu a mi. 
nute ; tho wild mule of Tartary luis a 
speed even Dyeater riion that; an eagle 
can fly 18 leagues in an hour; utnl a 
oanaiy falcon con even roach 260 li-;igiies 
in toe short space of 16 hours. A vio* 
lent wind travels 60 miles an hour; 
aoux^ 1,142 Knglisb feet in a sc>j*md. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN CLOCKS 
AND BAROMETERS. 

Foutuhatblt, St ihspresent day, clocks 
and watches are ao plentiful that but 
very few persons would like to regulate 
tbeur time by tho flowers of the field. 
It however, intersariug ttt notice the 
various influences and effects of the 
weather la relation to plants os well as 
animals, and thers can bo no doubt 
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wbatever that muoh maybe leaned by 
atudyiag their aotion;—Aa there are 
but ten of the equinoctial planta which 
Open at stated hours, the two first on 
the following list are taken from those 
which thui at a given hour: 

(Vdoafc Enghih Namu, SeteU^Ifamm. 

1. VrolSferoiu pink ...DUoihusprolIfkr. 

9. Marsh aow ihtttla...8oiuhiu palnstrb. 

9. Yellow toat'e-beard Tragapogim pratenM- 
4. Yellow derU'a-t>lt...Leontodonaatumna]s 
i. Common aoW'IhlatleSonobiii olBraoeiia. 
g f Spotted hawk weed Hrpodianlamaeiilata 
\ Narrow lmreddo.IlloraefaimmbellatiHii 

7. Broad-leafed de^... Hleraelam whaodnm. 

8. ]Marrow4eafeddo,..HIeraeliimaaileiila. 
g. f Smooth-leafed do. HTpoohseria flahra. 

\ Caroline Mallov . Malva CaroUntaoa. 

10. Garden lettuee.iMtuoa salifa. 

11. Alpine haatard- 

hawkweed.........OreplB Alpina. 

IS. Blue-llawered Al¬ 
pine ....Senohua Alpimie. 

To this ourioustimc<pieoe a couple of 
vegetable barometers may be added, 
which act upon nmilar principles, and 
are, likewise, sufficiently accurate for 
the gardener and farmer. The first 
barometer is the African marigold, or 
Calendula pluvialis. If the African 
marigold does not open its fiowers in 
the morning about seven o'clock you 
are sure to have rain that day, except it 
is to bb accompanied with thunder. 
The second barometer is the Siheiiaa 
sow-thistle, or Sonchus^ Siberious. If 
the flowers of the Siberian thiatie keep 
open all night, yon are aure of rain next 
day. 

• 

MolIiKD Wnr&—Add to one quart 
of wine one pint of water and one 
tablospoonful of allapioe; boil them 
togetlier a few minutes; beat up six 
eggit with sugar to your taste; ^ur the 
boiling wine on the eggs, stirring it all 
the iiine. Be careful not to pour the 
eggs into the wine, or they will curdle. 

MDUBD wwa (m vaaa). 

Pint, my <le»r madam, yon must take 
Nine ena which oarehilly you'll break; 
Into a bowl you'll drop the white, ' • 

The yolke Into another by it 
Vke Betsy, beat the whltaewiih switch 
ilU they appear quite froth'd aadiieli— 


Another hand the yolks nrast beat 
With sugar, which will make them sweeti 
Three or four apoonaftils meybe 'll do. 
Though some, perhaps, would take but twe , 
Into u skillet next yon’ll pour 
A bottle of good wins, or more; 

Put half a pint of water, too, ' 

Or it may prove too strong for yon: 

And Wl^ Gie eggsbytwoanbeatliig. 

The wine and wator aaay be heating; 

But when It eomee to boiling heat, 

Tha yolin and wfaltas together bert 
With half a plirt of wator more, 

MMng them wan, then gently poor 
Into the skillet with the wine, 

And stir It hilakly all the timsk 
Then pour It off Into a pitcher, 

Orato nntmeg In to asafce it riohn*. 

Then drink It hot,'—for he's a fool 
Who let! snCb procAnis liquid oooL 


Srx Bbasonb por PiiANTiNa am 
Orohabb.— 1. Would you leave an 
inheritance to your children? Plant 
an orchard. No other investment of 
mon^ and labour wiU, in the long run, 
ay so wdl. 2. Would you make 
ome pleasant—the abode of the social 
virtues? 'Plant an orchard. Nothing 
better promotes, among neighbours, a 
foeling of kindness and good-will than 
a treat of good fruit, often repeated. 
‘8. Would you remove from your 
ohildren the strongest temptations to 
steal f Fl&nt on orchard. If children 
eannot obtain fruit at home, they 
are very apt to steal It; and when 
they l^ave learned to steal fruit, they 
are In a fiur way to learn* to steal 
horses. 4. Would you oultivate a con* 
stont feeling of thankfulness towards 
the great giver of all good f Plant an 
orchard. By having constantly before 
you one of the greatest blessings givoi 
to man, you must be hardened indeed 
if you are not influenced by a spirit of 
humility and thadkfulneaa. 6. Would 
ou have your childreu love their 
ome, respect their parents while liv¬ 
ing, and venerate theiro memory when 
dead—^In all their wanderings look bock 
upon the home of their youth aa a 
sacred spot —in oasis in the great wil- 
demeaa of the world? Tb«t plut an 
orchard. 6. In iffiort, if you wish to 
avail youTself of the blastings of a 
bouLufttl Frovidanee, whioh ore within 
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your reach, you must plant an ordiard. 
And when you do it, see that you plant 
g^d fruit. The beat are the cheapeat. 

— -- % 

PaxpARanoTir or Liquid Glok.—A ll 
chamiatB are aware that when aaolution 
of glue (gelatine) is heatad and cooled 
eereral timea in contact with the air, it 
loses the property of fomung a jelly. 
M. Qmelio ot»erv^ that a amution of 
bittglaw, encloaed in a ae^ed glass tube 
and kept in a state of ebmlition on the 
water-bath for several dava, presented 
the same phenomenon, wat b to say, 
the glue retuaiood Raid and <Ud not 
form a jell^. llie diange thus pro¬ 
duced is one of the problems moat 
difficult of solution u organic che- 
mistcy. It may be suppoaed, however, 
that, in the alteration which the giue 
undergoes, the oxygen of the air or of 
the water plays a principal part; what 
leads mo to think this is the effect pro¬ 
duced upon glue by a small Quantity of 
nitric aciiL It is well known that by 
treating gelatine with an oxi^ of thb 
acid it is converted by heat mto malic 
and oxalic acid^, fatty matter, tannin, 
Ac. But it ii not thus when this glue 
is treated with its insight of wstw and 
with a small quantity of nitric acid; by 
this means a glue is obtained *which 
preserves nearly all its priiuitivR quah- 
tiea, but which has no longer the power 
of forming a jelly. Upon thb process, 
which I communicated, ie foundra Jhe 
Parisian manufacture of the glue which 
is sold in France under the title of 
«CdU Liquid* *t InaUerabk.*' This 
glue being very convenient for cabinet¬ 
makers, juinera, pasleboiird worker^ 
toy-makers, and others, as it b applied 
cold, 1 think it my duty, in order to 
increase its manufsoturs^ to publbb the 
process. It consbts in taking one kilo¬ 
gramme of glue, and dissolving it in 
one litre of water, in a glaxed pot over 
a gentle fire, or, what b better. In the 
water-bath, stirring it frona time to 
time. When all the riue b melted, 
200 grm. of nitric acid (■peo.Rrav. 1*32) 
are to be jouted in. in small quantities 
at a time. Thb addition prodneea an 
effervescence, owing to ^ dbengage- 
uent af byponitrous acid. When A 


the acid b added, thevoswl btolM 
taken from the fire, and left to eooL 1 
have kept the glue, thus prvj^itred. Id 
an open vessel during mtire than two 
years, without Us qndc^ioK any 
change. It b very convrnieur in che* 
mioal operations; 1 usoit with silvantitge 
in my wborstory for the presorvation 
of various gass% by covering strips of 
linen with iW—Cbwpfet yfeadur (1852^, 
CkfCmieal Goerile. 


Parrrijniro or Pros.—By direct ex¬ 
periment it bos been ofloeiiained that 
pigs fattim mupb better ou rookod ihim 
on raw food. Tlds Mng the ense, it is 
only waste of time and materials, as 
abo loss of ftsMi, to attempt to fiitten 
pigs on raw food of whatever kiqd; for 
al^ough somt sorts of food fatten bet* 
ter than others in the satuo state, yet 
the Same sort, when ooi»ktKl, fattens 
much fiwter and better ihim in a raw 
state. The queatloi^ tbereforiv eimplv 
b, what b the beet sort of food to c<jok 
for the purpose of fettening pigs t Hoots 
and grain of ail kindN, when cooked, 
will fatten 'plgs. Potat.'te.v, turnips 
oarrota, pamai|>a, maoguld-wurtxtti, ae 
roots; 01 ^ barley, oats, pease, )M>aoa, 
ifoe, Zodian-com, as grain, will all fatten, 
them when prepared. Which, then, of 
all tbeee iii(predients should be selected 
aetbs mMt nourbbing, and, at the same' 
time, most eeonoraimil t Carrots and 
parsnips, amon^ roots, are not iwsily 
attainiUiie In thU country, and fheredbrs 
cannot be regarded os econoiaical fixel, 
and as ty the other sorts of roots, wbm 
cooked, potatoes doulUK-MS coitUiA 
more nourislunent than tunupe, wen 
in proportion to*their former prices; 
for It w& ewqr to obtain Pla. for a ton 
of Swedbb turnips, as 8i. fur a lioll eC 
forty stones of potatoes; and yet pota¬ 
toes contained solid matter in the pro¬ 
portion of twenty-five to t«n-aod-a naif 
as regards turnips. It b now, however, 
questionable whether fiotatoas can be 
dejiended on ss a crop at such a price 
as to fatten pigs on economically. But 
niangold*wurt2elpceseute properties for 
supporting aniffisJs which are worthy of 
attention. It ooaialni fifteen per cenA 
of solid mattes^ potatoes havk^ twen^ 
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five per oant.; bat it contauu a larger 
proportion of the protein compounds— 
those ingrediente which suf^ly the ma* 
terials of muade—^than potatoes. Thus 
they contain reepectivuy, when dried 
at 212® Fahr.:— 

Freteln com- Other nntri- 
poand. live matter. 

The dried potato. Speroeot 83 

„ yollov turnip 8^ „ 80 

„ man.-worts. „ 75 

So that the proportion of the protmn 
oompounds in the mangold>wurtsspl is 
aeurly twice as great as in the potato. 


Li7e or VscsiasLBS.—^It has been 
asBomod tliat the piin^ple of life in 
vegetables is of the same nature as that 
in animals. Dr, Marcet tested this 
dutions theory by means of oUoroform. 
He found that if a drop or two of pure 
chloroform be placed on the point of 
the common petiole of a leaf of the 
sensitive plant, the petiole is soon aeon 
to droop, and directly afterwards the 
leaflets collapse in succession, pair by 
pair, beginning with those that are 
situate at the extremity of each branch. 
A minute or two afterwarda, most of the 
leaves nearthaton whioh the chlorofonp 
is placed, and situate below it on the 
same iStem, droop one after the other, 
and their leaflets collapse, although not 
In so decided a manner as those of the 
leaf id which the chloroform is applied. 

Bow TO Buxk a Son.— -1. Let him 
have his own way. 2. Allow him free 
use of money. 3. Suffer him to roam 
where he pleases on the Sabtuith. 4. 
Qive him full access to wiok^ com- 

e nions. B. Call him to no account for 
I evenings. 6. Furnish him^with no 
stated employment. Pursue any of 
those ways, and you will expenenoe 
a most marvellous deliverance, or will 
have to mourn over a debased and 
ruined child. Thousand have realised 
the sod result, and have gone sorrowing 
to the grave. 


Hatobiko Nism.—^These I prefer on 
the mund, and formed of dimp turf, 
lined with diy heath and linohen or 
]iver>wort, oollMted ieom trees, Ao. The 
Best should be msda so Isigo that the 


hen can just fill it, not very deep, and 
as nearly flat inside at the bottom as 
possible, so that the eggs may not lean 
a^nst each 6ther, or they are very 
Imble to bo broken, especially ,by the 
hens turning them. A little Scotch 
snuff ir also a good tiling to keep the 
nest fiwk from vermin. Wh v I recom¬ 
mend ground nests, and rather damp, 
is, that it is admitted that the hen that 
steals a nest Jn a hedge or coppice 
generally hamhes all her eggs, eud 
brings home strong chickens ; whereas, 
th9«ne that aits at home, in a dry box 
or baeket, often spoils many of her eggs, 
and her ohiokens ore frequently weoUy, 
whioh I attribute to the great evapora¬ 
tion that takes place from tho egg 
during incubation in such unnaturally 
dry nests, which also renders the 
chicken feverish and weakly. In sup* 

S ort, of whioh opinion, 1 can say, I have 
atched my best broods in nests thus 
made and well moistened; and fre¬ 
quently have not had one egg in a sitting 
miss. 


BmuDZHO.—^Nev^r breed from rela¬ 
tions; always select strong, health v 
birds of the same vaiiety; do not think 
by mu^g the sorts to improve a 
breed; a cross may do well enough to 
eat, but if a breed is oroased it is not to 
be depended on aftervrarda, as they will 
often run back for many generations. 
The formation of a new variety will 
take a very long time, and then mostly 
ends in diaappointmeut. Keep eaim 
breed pure, wd improve it by saving 
the best specimens, and add good fresh 
blood ot, as near as possible, the same. 
I think the eggs of a hen may be de¬ 
pended on during three weeks after her 
removal from thiy male, and without 
being put to another. Thus 1 found 
the eggs ofahenthat ^d been removed 
from a game cock took after him till 
the tenth tlay of separation; and that 
the eggs o^ another, that had not been 
with a rooster, produced chickens as 
esrly as the fourth day after being put 
to ODik The hena in both wes were 
ja/iug.—B. P. Brent, Bessel's Green, 
Swvenoaks.— thrOottoffe Qardmer. 
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EaUiT Ttunra.—I would have in- 
soribed on the curtains of jour bed, 
Indthe walle of jourcljamber, "If you 
4onot rise early, you can make progress 
^ nothing. If you do not set apart your 
hours of reading ; if you suffer yourself 
or any one else to break in upon them, 
your days will slip through your hands 
unprofitable and frivolous, and unen> 
joyed by yourself .—Lard Chrdhm. 

A Hint to OTanui-xaTERB. — When 


Telegraph Company. Tli<> ioriMiucU..'a 
of the cable of 18i»4 diffi'n-d vixy ma- 
terisllT from that of IK.'iS, t.buwiu){ the 
grMt unprovcraont that hud b^Mi iiiade 
m those few years in,cv«rylhinj; »oii- 
nectod with telegraphy. The coxm *-1 on 
waa nearly three times the si/o of iho 
old, and consisted of win -* imti-ml 
of one; the whole strand weighed liOO 
lbs. per nautical mile; th« centre wire 
being embedded iu a eoaling ot • h.ui<'r- 


I nil* 


uiTluiiOie un imui9uui^ miuwjj lu 

milk, of wmchhalf apintmay bedrunk, 
and it will quickly diasolTo the wstera 
into a blnud, creamy jelly. Weak and 
Consumptive persons should alwayn take 
this after their meal of oysters.—JDr. 
Evans. 

Use Tns I^inotes.—I s it asked, says 
Channing, how can the labouring man 
find time for selfcul^f f I answer 
that an earnest putptjpl'finds time, er 
makes time. It seizos ott spare moments^ 
and turns fragments to golden account. 
A man who -follows his calling with 
industiy and spirit, snd uses his sam* 
ings economically, will always have soma 


diameter of tho strand rathur It'ss tiun 
half an inch; the coppoi wio*r and 
these several layers of iiumlaiing ma¬ 
terial forming what is calU-d tlu- no-e 
of tho cable. The kxtkrnai. vnotec- 
TION was composed of U‘n solid wires of 
homogeneous iron, each sopanitc wire 
having a surroun^ng ot /re Htrdtuh of 
manilla yam: the object of using thi-so 
numerous covormgs of yum being brat 
to protect the wires, and soi-nmllj to 
reduce tho specific gravity of the cable. 
Tho protective wires having been laid 
■piraliy over tho core, the whole was 
finally pa^d with common lioinp, nod 
katurated in a pre«er%nlive mixture. 


portion of the day at comnuiml And it 1 ^ ^ of Ao entire i abh- in nir 
h, astoWB^ug how fruitful of^pruve-. 3 „,iie, and 

ment a short a^n ^mes, when ^ jt, i.ksi.tu Iwforo 

eag[crly seized and fiutbfuUy used. It ^ ^ - 


has often been observed that thma who 
have the most time at their disposal 
profit by it the least. A single hour in 
the day, steadily givm to the study of 
some interesting subject, brings unes* 
pected accumulations of knowledge. 


TELEOBA?ET AND THE ATL-iN- 
TIC TELEtEAPU. 

(Cbnitnuedfrom 3B). 

Ik May, *186-4 a contract was mmlc 
Iw tho Atlantic Telcgni||h Company 
with the above firm for the manufacture 
and submersion of a new cable, for 
which they were to receive £700,600; 
and in case of the success of the undcr- 
takinc, a furAet sum of £137,140, in 
the old guaranteed shares of the Atl^tic 


being laid was 2,300 mih-s, the distnin-e 
from Newfoundland to Ireland being 
1,668 nautical miles. Tho snoRR knok 
were wrapiiod in ysrn to a thii-knens 
of two inches, while twi Ive slnnuix of 
galvailised iron wire, each a ijiifirter 
of an inch thick, encircled the « h do; 
making tho dumueter of the »hen* ends 
immea, and the irriyA/ 20 tons per 
nautical mile The Vslcntia end was 
27 miles, and the Ncw-toundland end 
3 mihai long. The total length of rep- 
per wire usw in the cable was 2*>,<i00 
miles, of the iran trire 35,00<l, and nf 
A«wfW» atrand 400,000—s length xiiffl- 
cient to encircle the earth tnjrtent tiificn. 

Daring the manu&ctare of tbf «able 
—^whiah was completed at the rate in 
ten miles a day—and at it* sub-'-riuent 
laying, the beautifiil ioToniion ot Mi-ssw. 
Thonpioii V^rl^y for dotirctinjy tM 
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precise locality of a flaw waa found of or one company, can long aujf^y the 
w utmost adtantage. growing commercid and social require- 

The Qrwt EMUm — having been ments of Enrcpe and America; a^ Is 
chartered, for £60,000, to lay the cable another, and probably several telegraphic 
—commenced on the 11th of July, lines, will in a fow years be estifolished 
1864, to fit up the tiiree immense tanks, between the two hemiapheTes; and as 
of 69 feet duuneter and 20 feet deep, the fliot of these will be undoubtedly 
far the reception of the cable. The the Oxeat North Atlantio route, a few 
Great EaeUrn^ after having taken on facta connected with the proposed under- 
hoard the whole of the caUo, at the, taking cannot fail to prove acceptable to 
»to of 22 miles a day, and fitted up ' the puhlie, on a subject so fraught with 
all her now and elaborate paying-out the social advanoement of the age. One 
and recovering apparatus, afarted from! of the chief objections raised by the sup- 
her moorinn on the 16th of July, 1866, pc^rsof the present line, and bysevem 
reached V^entia on the 19th, hud the scientific men of high duUn^ion, is tbs 
shore end on fho 22nd, olfooted the splice great sca-len^ of the present cable—a 
with the main line on the 28id, and mogth ezeeeding at one stretch 1,600 
—preceded by the war-steamer Terriih mile^ exposed to all the acscidcuts and 
to pilot the way, and accompanied by friction w submarine rocks and moun- 
the Sphina as a tender—started on hw tains, at a depUi, in many places, of 
great mission. The misfortones that from four to five miles. At the same 
attended this expedition, almost ftom time it is asserted that the convey- 
storting, were d^bly annoying, con- ing power and facility of despatch is 
sidoriag the skill and unwearied care provM to be when the submerged 
expended on every part of tiie machinery, portion of toe cubic is confined to a 
and the attention bestowed on the cable reasonable length, or the continuity is 
and the paying out. Treachery had broken by occasional passages overland, 
evidently much to do with the fa^ueut To obtain the adventa^ resulting from 
interruptions, if not in toe final fiwuxe short de^sea lines, the Great North 
of too exp^tion. Nails had been dis- | A.tlantio Telccra^ Company propose to 
covered driven into the core of toe cable, I divide their cable into four land, and 
necessitating the picking up of several i four or five deep-sea lengths, no tK>r- 
miles, and too formation of new splices, j tion exceeding 760 miles. Another, 
At last, when nearly half the distance. and by no means snoonsiderable ad- 
had been completed, the cable i>arted,! vantage proposed by this company, is 
and the fevered end disapTCared in toe . toat.of maung the chief terminus in 
ocean. After losing all toeir grapnels' London; instead of; as now, having to 
in toe attempt to facover the lost cable, | transmit all messages in the first in- 
a buoy was moored to mark the spot' stance to Ireland. The programme of 
where it lay, and the Ch'eai jEoatem the intended route is to lay down a line 
and her consorts returned to Englsnd.! right through the length of Great Britain, 
In these failures and partial successes! from the capital to the extreme northern 
£1,900,000 had been expended. * point of Scotland; from toenco a short 

Should anything occur to throw the! sea lino would unite toe mainland with 
Atlantic Telegraph (now so auocessfuUy! either the Orkneys or Shetlanda, from 
laid) out of worlung order, and compel j whence another sea cable of 260 miles 
toe construction of another cabht, a new {would unite Great Britain with too 
route would be adopted, and the line, j Faroe Isles. The distance from the 
called by its promoters the North At- I Faroes to Iseland is merely 240 mil^ 
lantio Telompltoo route," would be ^ while from Iceland to the southern point 
adopted as the course of aJil future tele-; of Greenland,*the longest stretch of watw 
graphics'ommunication between England! in the whole route, is only 743 miles, 
and America. Indeed, os under the most j considerably leas than 6a(^of the lefi^ 
fortunate circumstances, it is totally im-1 of toe present Atlantic TOegraph be~ 
posaihle that one line of communication,, twsitn Newfoundland and Inland. From 
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Greenland to Labrador is 507 miles, is considered to bo highly advantageous, 
from Labrador to Canada, overland, is asfarastheelectricpowerof Utotelegraph 
*210 miles; and here ^ vrould join the ir coacerned. The oalj obiectiou that 
great Ciuadian line, sbd bo in direct has been advanced against the piMiiosod 
oomftaunieatiott with all the Britidt northern line was the fear of icebergs 
American posscssioas, and all the rami» and floes or drifts of ice, striking the 
fications of the United States system of diore, grounding, or otherwiik> injuring 
telegraphic wires. One of the advantages the shore end of tho cable. This is, os 
of this Ime is that it wiU admit of the lay* it appears thim the teslimoo y of the in- 
ing down of two cablet at the same time, habitants, a needless apprehension 
<me line to be kept exclusively for out- Tho maximum depth of tho soa be- 
ward, and the other for homevnud, mes- tween Scotland and tlie Far<i<> Ishinds is 
sagos; thusgieatlyfhcilitatingthetrans- 2tr4 fathoms; between the Fairies and 
mission of all infonnatieti. The delays in leclaud, 682 fathoms; and (Voni there to 
extreme^aaes of magnetic storms would Oroenland, 1,560 fathoms; whili; from 
be ^dtly rediircd, and tho {lermanenee Greenland to Labrador the depth is 2,082 
of tnectric comniumCltion assured. It is fathoms. • 

calculated thatdhrough the longest per- Having given a full account of all 
tion of the ^ cable, that from Iceland the unsuccessful attempts which bad 
to OreeulM^ 743 miles, mosaagea may been made to lay (ho Atlantic tclograpli, 
bo transmitted ut the rate of fifteen wo will now narrate the history of the 
words a minute; while through the last expedition, which has been crowniHl 
shorter sections of the cable, woras may with the happiest results, and when the 
be flashed at the rate of ticentp or thirtif ' difflculty solrageneounlifrcd was triam- 
a minute. The highest ratio obtained phantly overcome, 
by the Atlantic Teleg;raph Company's On Thursday,the t2thof July, 1N66, 
wire in 18<58, through sn entire length the t7rMt Akrs/ern, laden with that mag- 
of 2,500 miles, was only 2i words ainetie chain that was to unite tlw two 
minute. I beniisphares, and in the siiccefut nf which 

Though the line wiU bedtvided into so,; the civilixalion of the whole world was 
many ?ei tions, it will not be necessary to ‘ more or less interested, lett Bautry Hay, 
retransmit the through mcsa|geaat each | on her great mission, and on Friday, the 
point of junction, but merely to place at 13tb, reached Valentia, and ut li,30 
each land station mechanical transmit'! a.ro. took on board her extremity of 
tors—repeating instniments-*with re- ' the shore end of tlic cable; Uio opiiositc 
lays of auxiliary battery power; by this; end having licen safely landed on the 
means England may then commnniemte ’ previous Baturday^ July 7th. At 2.30 
with America without a break of line, in | p.m. the splice with the deop-sen cable 
the same manner that London now con- was jnade on board the Omit Ktiatirn, 
verses with Constantinople, Bt I’eters- and the insuJathm being perfect through- 
burg, and Vienna. The comparatively out the whole length of cah'c, at 3.20 
Bxnw risk in the aubmersion of the cable, the ^ng of two guns and tin* running 
and the short time required for the up of the ensign and Cnion Jack, with 
operation, not exceeding a few days, | the stripes and start, and a ringing cheer 
with the small amc^t of laboor and' from the crew, proclaimed the fact that 
expense involved in this portion, of the the monster snip was under weigh, 
work, ar% advantages, compared with a ’ and the Atlantic TeU„*raph paying out 
long sea line,* which in a mercantile splendidly over her stem. The/im/i^, 
lensc must have a very ^tt influence Albanyy and ifsduray, the consort. Mjuad- 
on the shareholders. It has heen satis- ran, took up their allotted Htatinns 
faetorily proved in the United States, by. ahead and on ritber aide, and the whole 
the contrast between the Southern and the' inajefticolly stood ont to sea 
Northern States, that the electric tele-. The arrangements on board tbc Great 
graph works much httUr in cold than in' JEksfem, aa respects stowage of cable, 
waxmlaUtndes; hence the ncntiieniVoute i paying out, andpitlang-up gear, woreoU 
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so like those on the last occasion, only still 
more improved, that it is quite unneces¬ 
sary to recapitulate tiiem. By noon of 
Saturday the distance nm was 135 5 
miles, and the amohnt of cable paid out 
144*68 miles. At 10.46 p.m., on Sunday, 
Mr. Willoughby Smith signalled to the 
convoy the following telcCTom, contain¬ 
ing the latest news from Europe:— 

“ The Oreat JUattem Telegraph. 

" Saturday evening, 10.46 p.m., July 14, 
1806. Vol. I., No. 1. 

“ ‘ General Cialdini is moving umn Eo- 
vigo with an army of more than 100,000 
men and 200 guns. Austrians have 
eronaaled the whole country between the 
Mincio and the Adige.* 

' Seems it not a feat sublime, 

Intellooi hath conqueNd time.* ** 

During the rest of the voyage the 
latest tulegjiuns wore daily signalled to 
tho other ships. In this manner ovory- 
tliing worked admirably, and the eleo- 
trical condition of the cable continuing in 
splendid order, tbo Oreat Eastern kept on 
her steady coursn at an average speed of 
five knots, and a 'strain on the dynamo¬ 
meter of 10*64. 

All went well, and not a circumstance 
had occurred to mar tho satisfaction of 
those so deeply interested in the suceesa 
of tho expedition, till 12.20 on tho 18th 
of July, when the first rcol shock was 
given, and for a short time well-grdUndod 
apprehensioa was caused to all on board. 
A foul flake had taken place in the 
after tank. Tho engines were immedi¬ 
ately turned astern, and tbo paying-out 
stopped: part of tlio paying-out hcable 
bad eaufi^t three turns of the flake im- 
iQi'diatcly under it, carrying them into 
the eye of the coil, fouling the lay-out, 
and seriously entangling a large portion 
of the cable. Fortimatcly, the accident 
wai detected before rcadiing the paying- 
out luai'hinery; so serious, however, 
appealed the mischief, that tho buoy 
was onlered to bo got in readiness; no 
fishing lino, states the report, ever seemed 
more hopelessly entangled than this wr- 
tion of the AtUntio Telegraph ^ idl this, 
too, occurred during a heavy fall oYtain, 
a dark night, and a rising sea. By five 
minntes i^‘r two, however, the eabw was 
oftoe again clear and pasting safely over 

Hi* 


the y wheel at the stem of the great ship; 
the eni^es were set in motion, and by 
three o’clock on t^e morning of tho 19th* 
she was agom ^teaming ahead, leaving 
Valentia 600 miles in wake. To be 
prepared to meet any future accident, 
should such occur, two of the immense 
buoys were raised by dmricks, and 
pla(^ in position,'one on tlic port and 
the other on the tiorboard bow; a pre¬ 
caution that the incrcaaiag wind and 
heavy sea might at any moment prove 
necessary. 

Between six and seven on tho morning 
of the 22nd tho Oreat Eastern passed 
over the deepest part of her cour.«c, and 
by the 26th w'oi iiftrolved in thick I'o^; 
at noon that day, in latitude 42° 29' N.. 
and longitude 48° lO* 40' W., had nm 
1,430 and paid out 1,610*63 miles of 
cable. The Albany w'os now signalled 
to steam ahead fur Trinity Bay, to find 
the position of the station ship, and on 
the next morning was sees returning 
wulh Il.M.S. Nitfer, which coming dose 
alongside the Great Eastern, manned 
yards and greeted the Expedition with 
tiiree hearty cheers. The presence of an 
iceberg on the southern horizon, and a 
dense fog, oom^led the frequent firing 
of guns, and the burning of blue fire, 
during ^<vwhole night; but about eight' 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th, tho 
fog rose suddenly, like a vast curtain, 
and enabled the Great Eastern, led by 
her consorts, to enter Trinity B.iy. At 
nine the cable was cut, and arrangements 
made for the Medway to lay the shoro 
end; the great ship then steamed into 
tho harbour, where, having successfully 
completed her task, she became an object 
of universal admiration and curiosity to 
the inhabitants. In a few days the shore 
end was satisfactorily laid, and the lino 
openedtoNew YojkondC^lfomia. As 
on the former occasion, her Majesty 
transmitted a oongratulato^ message to 
the President of the United States, a com¬ 
pliment iromildiatdy responded to by tho 
Freaidont, Ai^rew Johnson. The lino 
continues in toe most perfect order, and 
the Groat Eastom picking up the cable of 
1866 on her return, haisfrirnS|hed us with 
two l^legraphic lines of OUmmunication 
botw^ Great Biitain and America. 
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SURNAKES. 

EtIbt man has a name: ai|3 every mao, 
if bis attention should happen to be 
turned ift that direction, muatfoel some 
ourioaty to know of what that name is 
significant, uidhow it originated. The 
rude aboriginal inhabitanta pf this conn- 
tiy,_ our Celtic anceatora, no doubt 
distinguished each other by single 
appellations, as they were, in all pro< 
bebility, not sufficiently numerous to 
require more; some few of these re¬ 
main, even now, in parts of the country 
where remains of the Celtio lan^age 
may still be traced—auoh as Cairn, 
signifying a scimlohnl^ hUl; Beun, a 
promontory; Gillies, a servant j Braith- 
waite, a steep iucloaure; Glynn, aval- 
ley ; Linn, a mountain atream; Callan, 
a boy; Doity, eauoy, nice; Donee, sober, 
wise; Doyl^ stupid ; Eldntdb, ghastly ; 
Fell, keen, biting; Pen, saocusaful, 
&c., &c. 

Tho Romans, during thoir poesessiun 
nt Britain, with the proud feelings of 
conquerors, held themselves aloof i^m 
the inhabitanta of the country, and 
const'qiientiy f‘W of their names can be 
traced amongst us. We now and tmn 
meet with one, such ns Felix, Uareus, 
Julius, Cams, Ctesar, and fer.- 

otbem; tlie last, Ccesar, was, perhaps, 
given in derision to some one posseam 
of the opposite qualities to hia great 
numc&'ike. • 

From the time when the Sumw were 
invited over and settled in this country, 
the subject of British surnames becomes 
curious and interesting. These people, 
who brought their names, htogua^, 
habits, and institutiona with them, 
ubtainc'l such complete poeaeamn of 
the island, that, frunL the peri^ of 
their arriv^, all reeoitu of the orig^aid 
inhabitanta vanish from the page of 
history. Many of them wer^ no doubt, 
extirpated, and *otben ao completely 
mixed up with the new ooedbien of the 
land, as to become no longeg distinguisfa- 
able aaa people. In proof of tbis^ many 
of our snmamee at the p r e e a nt time 
have a Britisb or Celtie tenaiaation 
affixed to a Saxon naum. Some few 
Danish names nu^ also be trawd^ j 


partioulBrly along our eastern ooaahn 
derived from the marauders of that 
nation duripg their occasional settle- 
menti in this country. It is astonishing 
that, after the complete conquest of 
the kingdom by the Normans in after 
timei^ so few purely Norman sumomos 
should be found amongst us ; and the 
universal prevalence of Saxon appelia- 
tionsat present day proves how 
essentially the pooplo remained the 
same under the sway of their foreign 
mast^, *md how little tliey assimilated 
with them. Indeed, for a eousiderable 
period it appears that the names, lan¬ 
guage, and manners of tho Normans 
spr^ only among the higher claaaes of 
society, oevei^ oelebratod linguists 
have discovered a siinilaiity between 
the Saxon, Danish, and Norman Inu- 
goagee; the last having been, like the 
two ofhern originally of a Teutomo 
race, though assimilated, in later times, 
to the Frmich, from the proximity of 
those who spoke it to their Gnllio 
neighbours, ** Our present list of Eng¬ 
lish surnames, therefore, is priucipnlly 
Saxon or Teutonic, with some British, 
partly in a simple and partly in a com- 

f ipunded state, a few French nnd a few 
breign names, imported by occasional 
settlers." By far the larger claw of 
English surnames at thU day is derived 
from thq names of countries, towns, or 
residences; indeed, the Baxona appear 
to have deuced most of theirs from 
this source; as York, Cheshire. Worth, 
Hilton, Ireland, Ac. Those of this kind 
may bq distinguished by their varbiis 
terminationa; and a little attention will 
then demoostrato how very goncmlly 
they prevail ambngst us. 

tint are those ending in ^on,—«s 
Norton, the uonh town; Preston, tho 
sheriff town; Laogton, tho long town, 
Ac. This is a (amil> of a numerous 
pnMmy, and momben of it will recur 
to me recollection of all of ns. Tboio 
endiM in wich, meaning a town at tho 
mouth of a river, aadaometimes only a 
town, we must auffwie to be of near 
kin tef-tbe above,->«a Sandwich, the 
town on the sand; Hmrdwich. th^ strong 
town t Nantwkb, the town of tho valley, 
Ae. Then IbUow those who derive 
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their names Ipom each' as or Bouselle, &c. Camden in his *' R» 

Wintborpe, the riUage of furze; Hill* mains,” says tiiat there ia scarcely a 
thorpe, the villa^ ox the hill; and all village in Nonaandy that has not g^fen 
our other acquaintance terminating in its name to s6me of our great families, 
thorpe. Claiming brotherhood with which proves how terribly our TOor 
these are ihose^ again, who write hem, country must have been inundated 
signifying a hamlet, as the last syllable with foreigDera after the Conquest, and 
of their name; su^ as Pelham, Mars- how defdorably the inhabitants must 
ham, Graham, Farabam, with hundreds hare bMn stripped their property 
of others. to enrich the new comers. Some of 


Those names ending m wood,—as 
Haslewood, the wood of hazels; Elm¬ 
wood, the wood of elms, &o.; and others 
terminating in aitaw, meaning a small 
wood,—as Femsbaw, the shaw of fern, 
ftc .; with those taking durf, a thi^et, 
as their laat eyllablo,—os Woodruff, 
Loudiiiff, & 0 ., may b6 oonsidored as 
forming one family of this clsss. 

All such whose names terminate in 
ittff, signifying a swampy bottom, may 
here claim a place; as Deeping, the 
deep inff '/ Wilding, the uncultivated 
ittff, &o.; also those ending in den, dale, 
don, or dell, a small or deep valley, as 
Wiuden, Dovedole, Homdon, Ac. 

Those endingin leff, lea or Iff, apastur^ 
may next come forward and boast d 
Saxon origin, as NetherlOT, the lower 
field; Hanley, the firid of the haven, 
Ac.; os may also such os afiSix holm to 
any (fiber syllublfa, as Bumholm, the 
hill of the river; Dunholm, the hill of 
the fortress, Ac. . 

Wo may enumerate in this class, like¬ 
wise, oil namoe terminating in hill, as 
Churohill, Fsxnhill (sometimes written 
Fomoll), Ac.; sudi as end in tkad, a 
home,—as Houghsteod, Winstead, and 
others; idso such as taka for thhir last 
syllable combe, a valley; gorfA, an ea- 
closed place; teold, a stony ihlgo; cod*, 
a hillock ; eoake, a fold ; afew, a i^ce ur 
seat; ffravee, a wal'd; ateih, ^e bank of 
a river; thmaite, a posture; Aurat, a 
meadow; and,many others, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. We 
must be content witli having mentioned 
tb^riucipal of them. 

Ihe names of our nobility were 
mostly of this close in ancient times, 
and were piuuly Norman Frenoh* many 
of them beiim (Wived from districts or 
towns in Ixwmaady or France, aa 
' Beaufort, Ifoatague, Nogout, Russell, 


our nobility at the present day also 
derive their fkmily names from foreign 
occupations or trades, as Molyneux, 
Giiosvenor, Ae. ** Many of them, how¬ 
ever, still bear Saxon nt^es, which 
shows that, after the Conquest, some of 
the old familiet retained theii' dignity, 
and that some were ennobled." 

We will next take those uaines which 
are derived from the parent, and which 
wore undoubtedly of very early adop¬ 
tion. Many of these were taken from 
'‘contractions, diminutives, or familiar 
appellatives of Christian names,” aa 
taken from regular Christian names, as 
Johnson, Jacobson, Richardson, Wil¬ 
liamson, Ac. ^ The Saxon epithet tin or 
Mtu, expressive of littleness or infancy, 
was alro aflixed to many Christian 
names, os Wilkens, little Will; Tom¬ 
kins, Uttle Tom; and this appellative 
was transmitted to the next generation 
as WiHEinson, the son of little Will; 
Tomkinson, the son of little Tom, Ac. 
In Soq^land, Ireland, and Wides, many 
fan^lies have nti^ 0, Mac, and Ap, 
affixed to their names, to express tiie 
same idea; aa Fitzwilliam, the son of 
William; O’Doghwty, the son of Do^ 
herty 1 Mae Doiwd, the son of Donald; 
Ap jSW contract^ into Frin; Ap 
Howd Powell, Ac. In mai^pairts 
of Englsnd and Wales a distinciion ha* 
been made between the names eff thu 
father and son by simply adding s, and 
semetimes ei, to that of the former; as 
Evans, Roberta^ Hughes, Williams, Ao. 

The third class d British surnamas 
may be said to eonsiat of those derived 
from trades or oooupations, and in a 
country Ufce' this, it may be supposed 
that tlw tree apiendi far and wide; as 
its bnuBchaa may be ooaridwed all such 
wMllatives as Smith, Baker, Brewer, 
TtSior. The more ueeful and oommoa 
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the oallinff expressed, the more sadenti 
m all probability, was Re appromation. 
yhus we may observe that the Flat* 
chersy or makers of arrows; the Web- 
sterSfctho Weavers, the Moeons, and 
some others, though common amongst 
US, are not of such constant ooeurrence 
as those of the more simple trades. 

It is a rmnarkable fact, but a fact 
Aevertbeloas, that the names of arts or 
trades introduced in later times have 
not been adopted as fiunily appellatives; 
we never hear el Hr. Jeweller, Mr. 
Engraver, Mr. Alfchiteet, Ac, ** It has 
also boeiL mniarked that though wo 
have Clerx andLeech to designate two 
of the learned^ profetsions, we havo 
none to express lawyer. But the word 
Clerk was abundantly employed, es].ie> 
ciaJly in the north, to exprsM lawyer, 
OH well as priest, and thu may account 
for the extreme frequency of this sur> 
name." 

AVe will next ceoaider those names 
given to their owners originally for 
some quality or supposed attribute ; a 
feeliug of leapret seems sometimes to 
have dictated these, as bestowing a 
merited distinetton; such are those of 
Bright, Good, Wise, Fsir, Hsrdy, 
Worthy, and many more. Somedmes 
derision appears to have pointed her 
finger at certain incUviduale tfy attach¬ 
ing to them such apfiellationa as Croiok' 
ahonks, Lougbottom, Clodpq)^ Ac. 
Utliors seem to indicate a oertaii^ dis¬ 
position of mind or oliaraoter; aa Goto' 
bed (a desirable name to be oi^ed by at 
the close of a dull November day), 
Younghusband Waltbeloved, Ssatt^ 
good. Goodenongfa, Cleveriy, sad some 
other odd compounds, that eanse usto 
amilo whra they occur in the daity in- 
tercourae or life. Writers who have 
gone deeper into the Azbjeet of |woper 
uamoe than most other topicBt decidedly 
think thatthose of this olaaa more : 
ancient than ary other, as the evident j 
qualities of mind or body wnuld furnish 
toe first distinctire cpith^ amoa^ all 
eariy tribes or nations. Hw vail of I 
mystery bangs over the ocighiof all 
tokigw; but certainly aoentroversy on 
the^antiquity cf English prosier n^es 
would be most amusing, aaid would. 


besidci^ posaaas the valuable property 
of hating out toe lives of too contro* 
vershlists, and of leaving each party 
crowned writh the wreath of conquest, in 
his own astimstion, pt the close; for 
who oottld deoida brtween them, or say 
to whom toe victory belonged t 
The fifth blasa of aoniames is derived 
from natural ebjeots or productions, 
chiefiyuimals, fruit, vegetables, flu wera, 
Ac. ^eee were, doubtless, originally 
eonfismd from some supposed analogy 
between the individual and the object 
whioh supplied the designation; and if 
thh be admitted, ws must suppose that 
toe first poesessors of the names of Lion, 
Panther, Bull, and Bear, would bo 
avoided for tocir ferocity; while we 
I must confess that, with the original 
^ fiunily of the Sharks (now mostly 
written Stark) we would rather have 
left a P.P.C. oard, than have sent one 
of invitation. Then what opinion 
must be formed of toe first Lisards, 
Poxes, Weoalee, Badgeri, Todfiolas. and 
Cats? The primitive T.•am1■s, Hares, 
Ooa^s. Harte, Ftrtridges, Doves, Gold¬ 
finches, Point^ and Ihagles, w'cre, on 
the contrary, no doubt distinguished 
for their gentleness and otlo r agreeable 
or serviceable qualities. All social in¬ 
tercourse with toe first Hnows and 
Frosts we miM imagine to have been 
of a m^t repelling nature; while that 
with the original Springs, Bummerflolds, 
Honeymen, and Gooses, must have 
been equally agreeable and inviting. 
1116 luune of IloM, now so common, wo 
can ojily imagine to have biien fii’at 
bestow^ on some fair maiden of sur 
passing beauty; and our ancestors 
were stuwiy too gallant to attach iiicli 
appsllktions os those of Lily, Hyacinth, 
Primrose^ Unwrthom, or Il»»««diorry, to 
any other but the fair sex. For the 
same reason we may oonjiKrturc that 
the first Poaches, Melons, Pines, 
and Ilmutrees, were females. Tlte 
names of Hawk, Ic^eoyiord, and soiiia 
others, iuspira us with no a/n'cablo 
ideas of their original possesHtirs; while 
we nafuraHy suppose pertn^'ss or inslg- 
niftcanoe to nave marked tti<- first 
Hparrows, Starlings, Rlouodcri^ Whit¬ 
ings, end Smelts. 
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There are earae Epg^i^ .sanuuaea 
that cannot be eomprieM in either of 
the above bUneofc .These are mostlx 
monosyUabio^ of ifliloh it is difficult to 
trace the e^mology, pcrtly^from the 
diange which cMiogtaphy hasnnder^ 
gone race the days of early civilisation, 
and partly from the words having be- 
oome so obsolete as to elyde tixe efforts 
of the most industrious research. If 
they could be suocessfullv investigate^ 
it is generally supposed that they could 
be referred to one of the five desses 
enumerated in this paper. 

Names derived frrai dignified titles, 
such as King, Prince, Duke, Bishop, 
Earl, fro., hava been the subject of some 
eontention. Camden thinlu that many 
names of this kind were taken from the 
device in the armorial bearings of parti* 
oular families, and were borne by their 
servants and dependents ; and this seems 
probable, for it is not likdy that dig* 
nitorios thomaelves would be thus 
called, as they weredwayadiatinguished 
by their proper titles. They might 
sometimes, however, have given 
in derision to individuals who were 
ostentatious or assuming. 

On taking promisonousl^ a hundred 
names from a general dueotory, Mif. 
Merridc found the proportion of the 
differen riasBes to be as follows 

Moines of oountriea towns, or villngyi ... 46 

Attributes, qualltlos, or nicknames. 10 

Trades or p^esdons . 14 

Patronymlw. 6 

natural olt|ects or produoUans. 7 

Mot oomprlsod In any of the above..... 6 


No trace can bo foundin thie country 
of the time when the appropriation of 
surnames ceased, or went out of; 
fashion. Those who have given most 
attention to the subject, tiiiiik the 
practice has not existed, except in afew ! 
instani^ for the Inst two or tiiree 
oentnries; and it is the opinion of some 
ihat^ from the great inoreaae of popu* 
lation, it will be found neoessary, ere 
long, in otdtir to avoid confusion, to 
revive the custom: to issue a new 
•oinsm, and by giving individuals bear* 
iag the commonest names the privilege’ 


of assuming others on tiieir nuOTuge^ 
to insnre to posterity more distiuctive 
awellations tium those enjoyed by 
the families of the presmit day. 


TMEBE’S MOTHUrO LOST. 

TnatM netiiiag tost Tlis tiniest flower 
That grows within the'darhest vale, 
Thoo^ lost to view, haa stin the power 
The rarest perftiine to exhale;— 

That perihiDe, borne on sephjr's wings, 

May visit some lone siek one's bed, 

And like the balm affection brings. 

Twill BOattar gladness round her head. 

Thereh nothing loot The dropfff dew 
That tremhks in the rosebud's breubt 
I 'WiU seek its bomAf ether Uue, 

Aqd foil again oa pure and blest; 
Psrohanee to revel in the spray, 

Or moisten the dry parching sod, 

Or mingle in the fountain spray. 

Or sparkle in the bow of God. 

There'S noOibig lost The seed that's cast 
Bycareleot hand upon the ground 
Will yet take root, and may at lost 
A green and glorious tree bo found; 
Baneath tta shade, some pilgrim may 
Seek aholter from the beat of noon, 

While in its houghs the brec^ play, 

And song'birda sing their sweetes; tunc. 
Thera's nothing lost. The slightest tone 
Or whisper from a loved one's voice 
May melt# heart of hardest stone. 

And make a aaddened beartrtioice; 

And then, again, the caivlesa word 
Onr th^htless Ups too often apeak 
Mky ikwoh a heart already stirred. 

And cause that troubled heart to bre.ak. 
There'! nothing iolrt. The faintest strain 
Of breathlnga fromaome dear one's lute 
In mamory't dream may eome again, 

ThMWlh every nunmifol string be mate: 
The muale of some happier bonr~ 

The hasp that sweUs with lovabownwoiils 
May thritt the soul with deepest power, 

When stilt the hgpd that sweepa its cords. 


A. tiAK is taller in tba morning than 
at night to the extent of half tui inch, 
owing to the relaxation of the cartilages 
>-ten di^s per annum is the average 
I sickness m human life. About the age 
uf thirty-vdx the lean man mnenuj 
I beeves fiklter, and the wt man 
i leaaw. 









OAEDEKINO FOR OCTOBER. 

• Ths FiiOWsb OABDjn.^Now' o^et 
tbo best of aO. seasons nor altemtioBs, should be trenebedTeigbU^ inches deep 
maknig new beds, walks, clumps, and boibra they axe planted. 

^neru changes; the removal and plant> Tun Kitohbi OanDEN.—The August 
ing of trees, shrabs, and plants of all aowaoabbafpM should be always plai^ted 
rorts; the making of box edgisn, pron> out Ibr spring use twice as thickly ns 
ing roses, and all kinds of shmbs, they are wanted, that when every other 
w^-fruit trees, and, though but little one, or two out of every three are drawn 
attention is paid to it, the standard for gresns during the wiuter, tbo utb<'rs 
trees in the orchard. Auriculas grown may he left to form cabbages. Idnnt 
in j>ots mnst now bo considered in their outjetluees in warm aituations, or where 
winter abode, and be placed on tbew they can be protected. Carrots nnd 
winter allownnex—plenty of air in mild paranipa, AUl grown, may taken up 
weather, fory lutlc water, and no rin- fur storing; so also aboiihl tK-ct-riM>t, 
lent cutting windi mi|ft blow on them, oiid the rest of the potat«Mw, if any are 
Clirysanthcmuins may be romoved to still out. Earth celery as it grows up ; 
the house for blooming, if hot already it is only tho covered portion that is 
under gloss; having stood out all the eatable. Dig up vacant spaee.s; h>l no 
weather, they will bo dwarf, and llowor I puriiuii bo eloorm of crops without lay- 
fine. IVrcnnials not parted last month {mg the ground rough. 


should not he sufficiently nuinemus to 
be in each other’s way. These bushes 
do beat in atromr. rich land, and it 


may be dividi;d now. Comn^co plant- 
ing out hods of tulipa, and finish planting I 

all offsets; prepare also Uto best bed by | FETROLEUM^TIIK OIL srUlXOS 


putting three iuchos of cow-duug at the 
bottom, and retiyning all the soil to the! 
bed. biennials may be planUMl wbercl 


OF CANADA. 
(f^tmued Jfum tnujr IfiO.) 


they nro to remain, hut the borders The Canada native oil, like the Ameri- 
should he loosened, and the clumps well 1 ean r ek oil, is no nea di'M-overy In 
forked to elcou them, nnd to get them .4S'I2 it was first spoken of luiioug tho 
ready to rcceira anvihing that may In* ' settlers. In 1847 it was fiisi imnitiuncd 
planted. Dahlias have done tiicir wc>rk t by Sir AVUliam Logan, in the (jovern- 
ibr show's, and when their flowers ntu! merit tieulogicol Survey of Canada West, 
nut wanted, they may be lifted, to os jin 18<m a Mr. Williams hupmmed to 
to take no more nourishment the | be digging a pit in the clay on his fann, 
ground, but must be covered with^earth | when nc observed some globules of oil 
a few' days, lest the frost should reaeh | bubbling out on the surface of the soil, 
them. Bulbs uf every description may | and was induced to dig down deeper, 
bo planted in the borders and Iteds, ana until the oil ooaed out upm him, and 
be potted for fureiug. Pinlu^ pansies, < filled the hole. 'i*he oil vi mn arf5 ox- 
carnations, picotees, cinerarias, and all; coedingly capricious. The distance of 
other subjects in |«ots, must be placed; the rqpk from the surfu'-e may be pre¬ 
in -wiuter quarters, if not done tefore. j diuated with some certainty, if nxpe- 
Greenbouso plants and cuttings may do' rience bo taken as a guide, out tli<>ro is 
awhile in good pits. i no certainly as to the dviitk at wliich 

FnriT Gakven. — Fruit-trees and'the oU may be found, it may burst 
bushes, riftpbeiTy canes, d»., may be ‘ through the gratrel liefor>.- the rock is 
moved in genem from tljp of the ; reached, or it may delay its appearaiuo 
present month to the period when flicy | until tho persevering well-sinker has 
te.giTi to swell their huds^ so also may; penetrated to a depth of 250 fci-t. lii 
the uruning he commenced. In pmn- i Fennsylvaaia some of the best oil wells, 


■purs, 
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FETBOLEUH—TEDS OIL SFBINOS OF CANADA. 


struck in a snr&oe wriL lumps of 
blue clay ore brou^t up to the top 
soalmd in timblaa^'ffolouxed fluid. Then 
t2ieon*di|gerlBjn«iu}d8^ory; he turns 
his Quid ui his meotii, {pres his hands 
anotner diove doVm his breeches pockets, 
and with a face bright with stmles, oil, 
tod perspiration, ejaculates, '* Beautiful, 
ain’t it 1 ” Now unless you have some 
near prospect of getting a share of the 
profits, it is not beautiful, neither in 
smell nor in looks, but quite the con¬ 
trary; it will not do to say so, however. 
Beautiful! is it not worth six cents 
(2|d.) a gallon, with every prospect of 
its being worth as much again this time 
next year ? what should make it beau¬ 
tiful if that will notP •> 

According to the same authority, 
everything oily about the territory is 
bMuti/ul; the nasty block oredc, aptly 
named—as it winds its way slowly 
along its narrow channel, between 
banka covered with derricks and vats 
and well-charred stumps, piles of barrels 
iillod with the unctuous liquid, moulds 
of sand and clay—is beautiful in his 
eyes, because it smells of petroleum— 
to his nose. Oil Springs’^looks like a 
small edition of South Staffordshire, 
quite as dirty, and smelling a great deal 
worsev But there is this m its favour, 
a forty-eight or ninety-oix hours’ ac- 
(juaintauoe with its odoura, and the 
mfsetory nerves become insen^ble to 
them; from all points of the compass 
the crooking of the treadle by which 
the drill is worked (exactly aa desmbed 
by Father Imbert ai bciug done by the 
Cninose at their fire wells and salt 
wells) ran bo heard throughout the 
night. Every day brings its quota of 
wayworn, muddy traveUm, wh% with 
bundles on tbmr baokA have stumbled 
tlirough the dirt, climbed the stumps, 
and v^nidod through the ditdhea on the 
Wyoming and Florence roods. Many 
of them come to j;ct employment, and 
thev ore sure of u; others have come 
with dollars in their pockets, and in a 
few days they have added others to the 
lorn niunbcr of wells already sui^ 
There is -a story told in the Tormtto 
OioU of February 6th, 1862, which, as 
the well is alluded to in Sir W. Logan's 


official report, in the descriptive oata- 
logne of the economic minerals of Ca- 
may, we«thiidc, serve as a usefttl 
illustration of'the subject: premising, 
however, that Jolm Shaw’s welliis n^ 
shut up, as might be inferred from 
the official report, but amply ** corked 
up,” with a b^ of seeds in the pipe, 
to st(qi the oil flowing away. John 
Shaw, ohoosisg not to let his good for¬ 
tune run to waste, but rather to abide 
the time coming when the capitalists of 
Ene^and shall Unite in a company, to 
send out ships and bring away across 
the sea the crude oil he can mn out in 
almost any quantity, to be refined by 
them, and converted by English akin 
into products of value. The story is 
as fouowB:—•** One of the elements of 
romance at all times has been the sudden 
elevation of individuals from poverty to 
wealth. Having settled to onr own 
satisfaction tiiat romance is not dead, 
we plunge w mediat re$, that is to say, 
into a ctolain deep well near Victoria, 
on Lot 18 in the second concession of 
the township of Enniskillen. In that 
well a certain John Shaw centred all 
his hopes and expectations for many 
long months, rainfnlly did he dig, 
painfully drill, painfully pump, ex* 
pending first cash, and then credit, and 
j afterwards his own musdea on a weari* 
some task. Not a sign of oil did be find; 
bis neighbours’ w^ were overflow¬ 
ing ; h^almie had received no share of 
the pfitrolean stream. The middle of last 
January found him ft ruinod, hopeless 
man; jeered at b^ his neighbours, his 
l^kets empty, hu elothes in totters. 
Mport says that en a certain day in 
January he found himself totally unable 
to pursue his work; his boots had uttoriy 
given out, and to enable him to paddle 
about in the weteand edd a now pair 
wore absolutely necessary. In fear and 
trembling, os wo may suppose, John 
Bfaaw proceeded to tbp neighl^ring 
stare, and, Igiving no moner, aticed— 
sad joeoesrity^for a pair of boots on 
credit. Beport aaith not whether the 
rdusal was kindly administered, but 
certain it was that the boots were re- 
fused to John 6haw; and he returned to 
his work a sadder man than he left it. 
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protesting that he would work no longer 
than that day, and if success did not 
trown 1^ efforts, he voidd cost the mud 
of Enniskillen hi* old l^ts, and 
depai* to more Qongraial dimes. Moodily 
^ teok up his dml, and sternly struoK 
it into the rock. Harkl 'W^t is that P 
A sound of liquid from the depths 
helow, hissing and gurgling as it escapes 
from its confinement of centuries. Does 


(the lowest rate ot whiclj the 
has been sold), would produce 


gallon 
article 

66 cents per minute, 89 dollars per hourl 
960 dollars par twenty-four houn, and 
296,624 doUan per annum, throwing off 
the odd cents, and not counting .Sundays. 

"The way in which these wdls are 
sunk is as follows;—A hole of 6 feet 
diameter is made to the rook in the 
usual manner, the aides being criblHHl 


that. Vain an> all atk^mpts to chock its 
career; rMutlcss it pours in a niizhty 
tide down the dedivitr into tuack 
Creek, and is borne away oy the waters. 
Who shall attempt to describe the feci 


it cease P No; on it comes, growing in up with timber to prevent tli«m from 
yolume every moment. It fills the pipe, j rdling in. When the rock is ifiu hcd, a 
it nils the well, still it comes. Five (hide, say 21 or 3 inches in dintneSor, is 
minutes, ten minures, in fifteen minutes; bored into it for a dutani'o of u du/i>n 
it ^ re|chcd tho top of the well, it | feet; an iron pipe is then driven into tho 
overflows, it tills a tank, it overflows; hole, in tho same manner os |ul<*s art' 

driven into the earth. The drill is next 
introduced; (lie ouiting portion is of 
steel, shap^ liked a common cUiiiel, 
welded to a round bar of< iron nearly ns 
large in diameter as the inui pipe in 
mgs of John Shaw at that moment!; wuoh it is placed, and genemllv weigh- 
We shall not, for we do not know how ing between 200 and 800 fioiind*. Tho 
he showed them. The bystanders bare drill is suspended by a short rojm a 
not recorded whether he wopt, orwhuther bconi overhead. When, after bnriii? fur 
hi’tookiiffhwhatandshouted‘Ilrwray!’, a given time, the men think that so 
Anything might be excused at that mo-' much rock W been Iniiscnvd ns to 
ment, hut wc suspect that, like a philo- ! render it necessary to clunr out iho 
sopluc Yankee, he wont to work to ' save j hole, the dnll is wound uji to tin- top 
the ilf ’ Hut the report of tho flow ing oil j by in«*atu of a windlass, and thu s.nrtd- 
spread like wildfire through tho settle- i>ump lowered. This instriuiu ul htw to 
ment, and ‘ Shaw's territory ’ became 1 be used, when going through soil nicks, 
the centre of attraction. In ^he morn- j many times a day. Bbell*!, coral, and 



him more contemptuously. Now ne was j formations through which thedrill passes. 
Mr. Shaw ; and as he stood there, all, " There is no doulit as to tlio lunount 

covered adth mud and oil, up came the: of supply of Oanodiun oil for ages to 
storekeeper who had ref^d him the'conic.* The area of the Ids fonna- 
boots. That man of trade fully api^ i tion has been pronounced by the Guvem- 
cioted 'the situation,’ he bowed beibire|mcnt geologists to extend und«r 7,ft0ft 
the rising sun, or rather the flowingjmiles*of the Canadian provinces, to 
oil-lamp, and almost embradugthe dirty control the abundance of the yield and 
luminary,suid,'Mydaar Mr. Rhaw, isn’t! to keep it in store, not until a market 
there anything in my store you want? If j has been found, for that bos been 
there is, just say so.’ What a moment (already aecomptislMsl, but until the 
fur Shaw! wy will nid record his j means of reaching that mswket can Im 
answer, it was far too flndble to be' obtained, is the problem of the day. 
polite. The well was then flowing at a j Capital has to bo organised, mfini'ries 
rate impossible to test with accuracy, (established, decks secured, ship^ pur- 
but afterwards, whan the yield waa | chased, a railway system 0 )>encd, itefore 
controlled, it produced two oarrclB of > the gr^ (iut of the mutual cnrK.biucnt 
40 gallons each in a minute dad fl||half; | of Iceland and Western Canada can be 
which, at one cent and a quarter per | brought about and perfected." 
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THE FLOWERS TftAT U>OK 

HPWABIX 

^ ^ , 

A onoirv of 'liglifc'heaiied girla 

sat togeth^ m the twilight, busily ar- 
rangiog the flbwen they had been 
gathering in the pleasant troode and 
fields. 

** What beautiful thingafioweraare I" 
said one; “ and what a pleasant amuse* 
ment it would be, now that we are all 
sitting here so qi^etly, if each were to 
ohoose which flower die would *be 
like.” 

“ Just as if there would be any 
dioioe," exclaimed Laura Bennett, a 
little proudly. ” Among |11 the flowers 
that grow, there is none to vie in beauty 
with the rose. Let me be the queen 
of the flowers, or none.” 

” For my pwrt,” observed her sister 
Helen, ” I should like to resemble the 
luxuriant rhododendron, so beautifully 
desoribed in our book of flowers. 
When any one passing shakes it roughly 
it scatters, as we are told, a shower of 
honey dew from its roseate cups, and 
inimediatuly begins to fill its oholioes 
anew with transparent ombrosia, teach¬ 
ing us to scatter sweetness even upon>, 
the hands of those that disturb us, and 
to fill again, with pure honey-drops, the 
chalices of our inward thoughts. Oh, 
who would not wish to be me^^ and 
forgiving, like the rhododendron, if they 
could 7 But it is very difflcolV* added 
poor Helen, with tears In her eyes. 

”It is, indeed,” said Luoy Neville, 
gently, ” if we trust only to oui; own 
strength. And who is there to help 
us I It is only when my hither looks 
at me in his grave, kind manner, ^t 1 
have the slightest control over mysril*” 

"What a pity it is,” said Laura, 
8 im])ly, ” we cannot always remember 
that the eye of our Heavenly Father is 
upon us.” 

” I wish I could,” said Helen. 

”I have heard mother say,” ob¬ 
served Luoy, "that praying is better 
than wiriiing.” 

"Now, Clara,” interroptedH Lewa 
Bennett, turning impaHently towarda 
a &ir, genteel-lookhig giril^ heraidei 
” we are waiting for you.” 


Clara smiled, and immediately chose 
the pile oonvolvnlas, or bindweed, 
winding so oarelesriy in and out amon^ 
the buahoB, aifll flinging over them a 
grateful ooyerinj^ an mablem of vneek 
Wuty and loving tenderness. " The 
only pity is,” added ahe, "that it 
should BO soon dose up and fade.” 

" But what soys our dear Lucy f 
6Si61atiiiod HeleiL 

"I think I can gu^” said Clara 
Seymore; " either a violet or hearts¬ 
ease. Have 1 guesMd right 7” 

'* Not quite,” said Lucy, with a deep 
blush. ”Althoi]^h both fio^ers that 
you have named are great favourites of 
mine, I should dike to resemble the 
dusy most, because it is always looking 
upward.” 

"Do tell me,” said Helen, as they 
walked home together, carrying the 
flowers which they had gather^ to 
adorn their several dwdlings; ” do tell 
mo why you wished just now to be al¬ 
ways looking upward, like the daisy.” 

” Oh, Helen I oan yon ask 7 What 
more do you require for happiness than 
to be able, let the cloud be<ever so d.ark, 
to look upward iipth the eye of faith, 
and say, *lt is Heaven's will, and 
therefore it is beat f ” 


THE BISHOP AND THE BIRDS. 

A BiieoF, who had for his arms two 
fieldfares, with the motto, "Are not 
two aparrowB sold for a farthing T* 
thus explained the matter to an inti¬ 
mate friend:-— 

"Fifty or sixty years ogo^alittle bof • 
redded at a villi^ near Dulengen, on 
the banks of the Danube. His parents 
were veiy poor, almost as soon iw; 
the boy could wsSk, he was sent inW 
the Woods to pidk up some sticks fur 
fusL When he grew older his father 
toMight him to pick the^juniper-beiries, 
and'canvthlun to a neighbouring dis¬ 
tiller, who wanted them for w wi king 
HoUandK 

" Day ly day tha poor boy went to 
his tesK. and on hie road he passed the 
ojM^ windowa of the vltfa^ school, 
wktm he saw tha eeiuMlmaster teach- . 
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ing a namber of boys of about the ] 
9nme :ige as him i if, Ue looked at-1 
these* boya with fedinga bfeovy, so | 
earuestly did ha long to ^ among j 
them. H& was quite aware it was in ' 
▼ain to ask hia father to aend him to 
school, for ho knew that his parents 
had ao money to pay the schoohnaster; 
and ho often passed the whole day 
thinking, while he was gathering the 
junipcr-ljcmes, what he could possibly 
do to please the schoolma-stor, in the 
hoiie of getting some lessons. 

“ One day, when ho was walking 
sadly along, W saw two of the boys be> 
longing to the school frying to set a 
bird-trap, and ho adcM %ne what it 
was for t The boy tcdd him that the 
Bchoolinaster wos ve^ fbnd of tioldfare^ 
and tliat they weiil aettiiig a imp to 
catch some. This delighted the juAtr 
boy, for ho roooilectod that be had 
often seen a great number of tliese. 
InixU in the juniper wood, whore they 
came to eat the 1 terries, and he had no 
doubt but lie could catch sumo. 

“ The next day the littli* l»oy bor¬ 
rowed an old basket of his mother, and 
when hr went to the wood he had tlio 
great ili-light to catch two fieidfan's. 
He thi‘n fuit them in tlie )>askct, and, 
tying an old handkerchief over ho 
took them to the schoolmaster's house. 
Just ne he an ived at the door he saw 
till* two little boys who had been 
setting the trap, and with some 
alarm be oaked them if they bud 
caught any birds t They answered in 
tbe negutive; and the boy, hia heart 
beating with joy, gained odmittanoe 
wto tbe sdiodinuuiei'a presence. In a 
few words he told how he had aeen the 
boys setting the trap, and how he bad 
cao^t tbe birds to br^g them as a 
present to tbe master. 

“ * A present, my good boy ! * cried 
the schoolmaster, * vou do not look as 
if you could sffonl to make pcaisnta. 
Tml me your pric^ end 1 wilTpay it to 
to you, ukd thank you besides f 

“' 1 would rather sire them to you, 
sir, if you please,' mm tbe bojr. 

" The a^oolmsster looked at tho-boy 
who stood before hfan, with here held 
iMd ftetk and tagged trotuncs that 


reached only half-way down his naked 
-'«R^ 

*'' You are e very singular boy/ said 
he, ' bttt^ if you will not take money, 
you muat tell me what { con do fur 
you; ae 1 oaonot aoeept your pn'uout 
without doing somethi^ for it iii re¬ 
turn. Is there anything I oaii do for 
youf 

‘"Oh,yes I' said'the boy. trembling 
vrith delight; ‘ you can do for me wdi.it 
I should Tike better thou mything 

What is that I’ asked the school¬ 
master, amiling. 

" ‘ Teach me to read/ cried Uio boy, 
falling on hia kiisea; ‘ oh 1 dc.ir, kind 
air, teach me to rend !‘ 

"The Bchoolmaatcr comiiUod. Th:i 
boy came to him at all IciHuro huiuw, 
aud learned so rapidly that the toaciifr 
recommended him to a nublemaji re¬ 
siding in the neighbourhood. This 
gentleman, who was as noblo in niiiid 
as in birtli, patronised the [mor boy, 
and sent him to school at itutislion. 
'I'ho boy profited by bis opportuniticH ; 
and when he rose, as ho soon did, ti 
wealth and honours, ho adopted two 
ficldfarcH aa bis arms. 

"^Vhat do you mean,'* cried the 
bishop's friend. 

' " ' 1 mean,’ rettimetl tbi* bishoi*, with 

a aiuile^ ‘ilmt the poor boy wus my- 

THE MYSTERIES OF A FI^OWKIh 

, Flowew have been called U<a atars of 
the earthy and certainly, wbuu we ex¬ 
amine thooo beautiful creation', and 
discover them analysing the Hiiubeaiu 
and seo^ng back* to the eye tlm fuli 
luauiy or colonred light, w« mud con¬ 
fess totre is more real apiwujiriuteuess 
in thsterm than even tbe iiooi who cou- 
cwved Um delicate thought imagind. 
Lavtdater beautifully said: "The fable 
of Prometbens is but tbe outshadowing 
of a pbilosophie truth—where there is 
li^t» there is organizatioD and life; 
wW>s Ikht cannot penetrate, OcuUi 
fSnr enrer^lda his silent court.” The 
loweni» and, indeed, those for inferior 
fbmie of oigaaie v^etable life which 
never flower, are din^ depemlencice ca 
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the solar raya. Throng^ every stage 
of esistenoe they are eudted by those 
sabtle a^oiee which are gathered 
together la tiie sunbeam; and to these 
influences we may trace all that beauty 
of developmint which prevails through* 
out the vegetable world. How few 
there are of even those reflned minds' 
to whom flowers are gaore than a sym- 
metric anuagement of jMtals har* 
moniously coloured, who toink of the 
secret agencies for ever exciting the 
life which is within their cells, .to pro* 
duoe the organUed structure—^who re* 
fleet on the deep yet divine pbiloaophy 
which may be read in every leaf:— 
those tongues in trees, which tell lui of 
eternal goodness and Order 1 

The hurry of the present i^e is not 
well suited to the contemplative mind; 
yet, with all, there must be hours in 
whiob to fall back into the repose of 
quiet thought becomes a luxury. The 
nervous system is strung to endure 
only a given amount of excitement; if 
its vibrations ore quickened beyond this 
measure, the delicate harp^tiinn ore 
broken, or they may undulate in mroba. 
To every one the contemplation of 
natural phenomena will be foun^ to 
induce that repoae which gives vigour 
to ^the mind—as sleep restores the 
energies of a toil'oxhauated body. And 
to show the advantages of su^h a study, 
and the interestiog lessons waioh ore to 
be learned in the fields of nature^ is the 
purpose of the present essay. 

The flower Is regarded as the full 
development of ragetable growth; and 
the consideration of its mystefies natu* 
rally involves a careful examination of 
the life of a plant, horn the aeed pkoed 
in tlie soil to ita full maturity,'whether 
it be aa hwb or tree. 

For the perfect uaderstiudiag of the 
physical conditions undar wbiem •wg»- 
table life is carried on, it ianeoeaaary to 
Mpreclate, in ita fulness, the value of 
the term gnvth. It baa been said that 
atones grow—that the formation of 
orystala was an onal<^us proceea to 
the formation of a leu; anattbis im* 
pression has appMred to be somewhat 
confirmed, by witnessing the variety 
azboresocnl Hurmsinto whiehaolidiqring 


waters pass, when the external cold 
roreads it aa ioe over our window panes. 
This ii^ however, a great error; ctoaea 
do not prov—there is no analogy even 
between tiie formation of a crystal and 
the growth of a leaf. All inorganic 
masses increase in sise only by the 
accretion of particles—flayer upon layer, 
without any ohemical change taking 
place as an easentiaUty. The sun may 
shine for a^ upon a atone without 
quickening it into life, chang^g its 
constitution, or adding to ita mass. 
Organic matter oontiata of arrange¬ 
ments of cells or sacs, and the increase 
in size is due to ^e absorption of 
gaseous matlipr, through the fine tissue 
of which tiiey are composed. The gas 
—a compound of carbon and oxygen— 
is decomposed by the excitement pro¬ 
duced by light; and the solid matter 
thus obtained is unployed in building 
a new ooU—or produoiiig actual growth, 
a true function of in all the pro¬ 
cesses of which matter is constantly 
undergoing chemical change. 

The simplest developments of vege¬ 
table life ore the formation of confervta 
upon water, and of lichens upon the 
surface of the rook. In ohemical con¬ 
stitution, these present no very re¬ 
markable differences from the culti- 
vated^ffower which adorns our garden, 
or the tree which has risen in ite pride 
amidst the ohangbg reasons of many 
0 |nturiea. Each alike has derived ita 
solid cDDstitnents ficom the atmosphere, 
and the ohemical changes in all are 
equally dependent upon the powers 
which have their mysterious origin in 
the great centre of our planetary i^s* 
tern. 

Without dwelling upon the prooessw 
which take place in the lower forma of 
vegetable liflf, the purposes of this 
emay will be fhUy answered by taking 
an example from amoDg|8t the higher 
olasa of plants, and axanuning its oondi- 
tion% the germination of the seed 
to the full development of the flower 
—rich in Torm, odour, and odour. 

In tito seed-oell we find, hy nnnute 
examination, the embryo of the ftitiure 
fCant oarefiuUy preserved in its envelope 
pf stafdr andj^teo. TheinveBtigatisaB 
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iHikh Imve been ouried on upon the 
vitality of seeds appear to prove that, 
ondar &TOuiable oonditien% this life- 
germ may be maintained for oentur^ 
Chains of urfaeat, which had been fotmd 
in the hands of an Egyptian mummy, 
germinated and grew; these grains were 
produced, in all probabiUty, more than 
three thoosand years sihoe; they had 
been placed, at nw burial, in (he hands 
of a priestess of Isis, and in the deep 
repose of the Egyptian catacomb were 
preaerred to teu us, in the e^hteenth 
century, the ato^ of that wheat which 
Joseph sold ^ his brethren. 

The proem of germination is essen¬ 
tially a diemical one. • The seed is 
placed in the soil, excluded ftom thp 
lighh supplied with a dne quantity of 
moisture, and maintainad at a oertam 
temperature, whioh must be above that 
at which water freezea; air must have 
free aocesa to the seed, which, if placed 
BO deep in the soil as to n^eot the 
permeation of the atmoMUm never 
genninatea Under favooniSe circum- 
ataaees the liie-qnkdcening proccas be¬ 
gins ; the stardir^hich ia aeompound of 
carbon and oxygen, is eonverted into 
sugar by the abso^tion of another 
equivalent of oxygen from the air: and 
we hove an evident proof of this change 
in the sweetness whioh moat adWis ac¬ 
quire in the prooaaa, the most familiar 
example of whioh we have in thy eon- 
veiaion of barley into malt. Tbo sum 
thua formed furnishes the food to we 
now Uving creation, which, In a abort 
period, sbMta its flrak leaves above the 
soil; and these, wlddb, riaingfrom thahr 
dark chaaabcara, are whH^ quickly be¬ 
come greem m^er tne operation of 
lUt 

ih the prooeas of germinaiion a apedea 
of slow combustion tskbs place, and— 
aa in the diemical pocesaec ef animal 
liia and in tJ|)oee ox active ignition—- 
carbonic acid gaa, aompoaed of oxvgan 
and charcoal, or carbon, ia evotv^ 
Thus, by a mystery whkh pur adenee 
does not enable us to reach, the spark 
ef life is kindle^fifo comm e nces Ha 
wcfk—the plant grows. The Etafe oondi- 
tfona of veg^Ue growth ate^ theteftn^ 
dngnlariy aiinilw to those whkh 


found to prevail ia the animal economy. 
The leaf-bud is no sooner above the soil 
than a new set of eonditions begin; the 
plant takea oaihonio add from the at- 
moanhers^ and havings |n virtue of its 
vitality, by the agmqy of luminous 
power, deomposed this gaa, it retains 
the cuhoo, a^ pews forth the oxygen 
to the air. ms prooeas ia stated to ba 
a function of viteUtj; but, as this has 
been varioudy deaoribed by difibrent 
authora, it is important to atate witli 
someminnteneaa what doea really take 
place. 

The plant absorbs earbonio add 
from theatmoephere through the under 
aurfroea of the leaves, and the whole of 
tiie bark; H at* tho same time derives 
an additional portion from the moisluro 
which is taken up by the roots and cun- 
veyed ** to the topmoat twig" by the 
force of capillary attiuotioD, and another 
power called eneformorir, which is exert¬ 
ed in ft most atiiking manner by living 
organic tiainies. This mysterious force 
is shown in a plcMing wajr by <M)Vering 
Bome Bpirite of wine and water in a 
wine glass with a piece of blitdder; the 
water will escape, leaving the strong 
Bjpit behind. 

Independently of the action of light 
'the plant may be regarded as a mere 
maohine; the fluids and gases which it 
absorbs «MS off in a condition Imt very 
little obAged—jnst as water would 
•trdn through a spongo or a porous 
stone. The oonMquenee of this is the 
blanehiBg or etiolation of the jdont, 
which we produce by our arttflcal treat* 
ment of*oeleiT and aea-kalo~ the forma 
tionof tiiecarbonaoeouBooni|ioond called 
ihhropkyU, which ia the g^u colour¬ 
ing mular of the leavaa, being entirely 
checked in darimoaa. If such a plant la 
bron|^ into the li^t its dormant 

S B are awalmned, and, instead of 
Uttia othnr than a ^onge through 
fluida chnulate, it courts moat ru- 
maikable chemical penvera; theoarbonic 
add of the air and water ia decomposed; 
Raeharooal uiniainadtoaild to the wood 
Of the ^bnt, and the oxygen is set free 
qgdit to (ho atmosphere. In this pro- 
eeas is exhibitsd one of the most beau- 
tiftd flliietrationa of the hannony whkh 
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inraviuls throngli aU the great phe¬ 
nomena of nature with whioh we are ac¬ 
quainted—^ihe mutual dependence of 
we Tegetahle and animel kingdoms. 

In &e aiiiinal economy were is a 
constant produoUtm of carhonic acid, 
and the beautiful Tegotehle kingdom, 
quread over the earth in such infinite 
Tariety, requires this ophonic acid for 
its support. Constantiy removing from 
the air the pemioious agent produced 
by the animal world, and giving back 
that oxygen which is required fis the 
life-quickening element by the animal 
races, the balanoe of affinities is con¬ 
stantly maintained by the phenomena 
of vegetable growth. This is a wonder¬ 
ful instance of the providence of God 
in Nature. 

The decomposition of carbonic add 
is directly dependent upon luminous 
agency. Inrom the impact of the ear¬ 
liest morning my to the jieriod when 
the Bun reaches the senith, the excita¬ 
tion of that vegetable vitality by which 
the chemical change is effected regularly 
inoroasos. As the solar orb sinks to¬ 
wards the horison, the chemical activity 
diminishes—^the sun sets—^the action is 
reduced to its minimum—the planh in 
the 4’epoBe of darkness, passes to wat 
state of rest whioh i8.as necessary to thck | 
vegetating races os sleep is to the weoried 
ammal. .. 

There are two weH-nuukedt'stages in 
the life of a plant; germination and 
vegetation are exerted under different 
conditions; the time of flowering ar¬ 
rives, and another change occurs, the 
processes of forming the alkaSioe and 
add juices, of produdng the oil, wax, 
and resin, and m seoneting those nitro¬ 
genous compounds whioh are found in 
the seed, ore in full activity. Carbonic 
add is now evolved and o^gsn is re¬ 
tained ; hydrogen and nitrogra are also 
forced, as it wer^ into oombinatloii 
with the oxygen and carbon, and al¬ 
together new and more complicated 
oppiationb are in activity. ' 

Such are the phenomena of vegetahld 
life whioh the resesrehea of ooa philoao- 
phem have developed. This ourious 
order—this regular progreasion—show¬ 
ing itself at ww-marked epochs, is now 


known to he dependent upon solar hr 
fluenoes; the 

“ Bright efflneilbe of height essence increfte' 

works its mysterious wonders pn every 
organie form. Much is still involved in 
mystery: but to the oall ot science acme 
strange Ixutlls have been made manifest 
to man, and of some of these the 
phenomena must now be explained. 

Oermination is a diemical change 
which takes place most readily in dam- 
nesB; vegettible growth, is due to the se¬ 
cretion of carbon tmder the agency of 
light; and the prooeases of ^nation 
are ^own to involve soAe new and 
compound o^jationa; these threC ctates 
must be distinctly appreciated. 

The Bunbeam comes to us as a floedof 
pellucid light, usually colourless; if we 
disturb this white beam, as by compel¬ 
ling it to pass through a triangular piece 
of glaas, we break it up into coloured 
bands, which we oall the spectrum, in 
which we have such an order of ebro- 
matio rays as are seen in the rainbow 
of a summer shower. These coloured 
rays are now known to, he the source of 
all the tints by which Nature adorns 
the surface of the earth, or art imitates 
in its desire to create the beautiful. 
These coloured bonds have not the same 
luminsiing power, nor do they possess 
the same heat-giving property. The 
ydlow rays give the most light; the red 
njB have the Amotion of heat in the 
highest degree. Bqrond these prouir- 
ties, the sunbesm possesses another, 
whioh is the power of producing 
chemical change—of effecting those 
magical resuHs whkh we witness in the 
photognq>hso prooessess, ^ wbkh the 
Deems flluminating any otgect ora made 
to delineate it upon the prepared tddet 

the aitist. ^ 

It has been suspeoted that these three 
phutomena are not due to the same 
ageuty, but that, associated in the sun¬ 
beam, wejiave li^^ producing^ all the 
blee^n of viafon, and throwing the 
▼sU OT ook>ur tffvr all th i n g s ■■ ~he et> 
maintaining that temperature over our 
globe whim is neoeasery to the perf^ 
tipn of living OTgsnism—and a third 
prfodpk^ aoUalni^ by which tlm olwail* 
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cal dumgcB alluded to are effected. Wo iofluenoe of a rod glaae, liartioularlj, of 
pcweese the powOT, by the coloured that variety io erhiob a bcautiriilly pui« 
me^ia, of aoparating tl^ee principlee red ie produced by oxide of gold, tiie 
from each other, and of i^yaing their whole proceu of floriatiou and the per* 
effect. ^ yellow gloaa aflowe light to foction of theseedie accoinpiiabed. 
pace throu^^ it most freely, but it ob- Careful and longcontiuuoil obsenra* 
‘atruots actiniam almost entiraly; a deep tions have proved that in thu spring, 
blue glass, on the^ contrary, prevents when the prooeit of genninatiou is 
the permeation of light, but it offers no most aotivo, the chemical rays are the 
interruption to the actinic tir chemical most abundant in the suiineam. As 
rays: a red glass, again, nuts off most the suminor advances, light, relatively 
of the rays, except those which have to the other forces, is largely increased; 
peculiarly a oaloriQo, or hoat^viug at tliu season the trees of the forest, 
power. the Kerb of the valley, and the culti* 

With this knowledge we proceed in { voted nlanis which adorn our dwollings, 
our experiAents, and learn some of tho , are all alike adding to tiicir wood, 
mystonee of noture^s ohemistry. If. | Autumn comes on, and then heat, so 
above the soil in wbah the seed is , necessary for ri^ning grain, is found to 
(daced, we fix a deop MTO yellow glMs, exist in eunsidoruble excess. It is 
the chemical change jraich marks ger- curious, too, that the autumnal heat has 
mination is provent4|u if, on the uou* properties peouHarly ite pwn—so doci- 
trary, we employ a biro one, it is greatly Jmlly distinguished from the ordinary 
accelerated ; seeds, ind^, ]>Inced heat, that Sir John Horaohel and Mr. 
beneath tho soil, covered with a cobalt Soiiiorville have adopted a term to die* 
blue finger^loHs, will germiuate many tiiiguish it. The peculiar browning or 
days sooner thmi such as may lie cxitosed ' r.iys of scorching autumn ore called the 
to tho ordinary influences of HMn''hini*; > parathrmic ra^s ; they poMsoss a ru' 
this proves the necessity of the princt< 1 luarkabie chemical actiou ad>]ed t<» their 
pie actinism to this first stage of vege- I calorific one; and to tius are due those 
table life. Plants, however, made to cninplicated phenomena already briefly 
grow under the influences of such blue 1 dAscribod. 

media present much the same oondi- In these experimonte, carefully tried, 
tions os those which are reared in tho we arc enahlea to imitate the runditions 
dark; they are succulent instead of of Nature, and supply at any time thostt 
woody, and have yellow leaves and states solar radLition wiiich belong 
white stalks; indeed, the formttion of to the v^ing seasons of the year, 
leaves is fwevented, and all the Vital Such is a rapid sketch of tho mys* 
energy of the plant is exerted in the tories of a flower. ** Consider tho lilies 
iwoduotion of stalk. The obemioal of the field, how they grow; they toil 
principle of the sun’s rays alone is not not, ntither do they spin; anti yet I 
therefore •nffiment; remove the plant say unto you, Solomon in all his glory 
io the influence of •light, os separated was not array^like one of tU<'so.’ 
from aorinisDi, by the action of yellow Under the influence of the sunbeam, 
^ledll^ and wood 18 formed abnn'isutly; vegetable life is awakened, continued, 
tho plant grows moat»healthfolly, and and completed: a wondrous alchemy is 
the leaves sMume that dark green which eflhoted; the cbsngehi thecondition of 
belongs to tropical climes or to our the solar rsdiationi determines the 
most brillidnt sitmmers. Light is thus vatying conditions of vegetable ritallty; 
provedtobe theaxdtingsgpntineflbot' and in its progress those tramiiuututions 
ing those cbemiod deoompoeitiona occur which at onoe give beauty to the 
wbioh have already beat dsMiibcd: exterior world, and provide for tho 
bat, onder the inflnenoe of isolated aniimd necessary food bv 

light, it is found th a t plants will not which their existenee is maiotainccl. 
flower. When, however, the subf^ of The contemplation of influences such 
our experiment is bcovil^t nnM the at these realuea in the huinan soul that 
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■waet fading wbkli, with Kaata^ finds 
that— 

M A thing of bM««gr Is a|agr far ctwi 
Its tovalliMis Iw e ro ssl ng, it will never 
Pass lute nothlngiieast hut itin wiU keep 
A hewer qdat far us^ and a deep 
Fnfl ef sweet dream, and haalth, awl iiulet 
hceatihlaf. 

• • ' » « 

“ Sueb the sun and amen, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils, 
With the green world th^ live in;” 


THE OETSER& ] 

"Trobv G« 9 «en are wonderful 
things/’ add Hr. Horton* aa he closed a 
book he had bean reading for an hour or 
two. 

“ What are they, papa T* aaid Willy; 
“ wfll you plaaie to tell me f” 

•'They ore fountoinB that throw 
vast qiUautitioB of hot water and steam 
to A great height into the dr.” 

** In what of the world arc they 
found r 

“In Iceland. One of them, which 
is called the Great Qeyaer, ia de* 
Boribed as presenting the appearanoi,, 
of a lirge mound. You go up its 
sides^ and you find a large bwn at the 
top. It ia not quite round, being fifty- 
six feet aeroas in one way, and Mty-six 
the other, and about four feet deep. In 
the oentre there is a hole or pipe going 
down into the earth soTenty-ei^t feet. 
This pipe is about eight or ten feet in 
diameter, widening as it opeaa iuJ;o the 
basin, hot water rises up through 
the pipe, and fiUa the basin, and thw 
runs off over the sided Ereiy^ fow 
hours there are heard loud reporta, like 
that of distant artOleiw, in the earth 
beneath the badn, ana than water ia 
ejected from the {ape with great rio- 
lenos and to a great height.'* 

*' How high ooea it f* 

“Itraries: sometimeatiao column of 
water ia thrown up twenty or thirty 
feet, amnetimea fifty feet, andaometimea 
as high aa seventy or oi^tyfost. Think 
of a edlumta ef water ei|^ or ten feet j 
in diamotei^ thrown up seventy fee^ I 


with a tremendous roar, and a cloud of 
steain along with it T' 

** I should think it would he one of 
tilie most wAndarfuI si^ta in the* 
wotM.” • 

“Itissa” ' 

*' Does it rise awiftfo f ’ 

- “Veiy swif^y. Sometimes large 
•tones are thrown np. Sometiines 
visitora throw atones in the pipes, and 
they are thrown out and up into the air, 
where the water is thrown up, and 
Hometimes they are kept up in the air 
for four or five minutea % the action of 
the water. There are a great many 
smaller Oeysers in the vioumy of thu 
larger one. Hr. Hondwrson, who 
visited them ifi 1814, thinka he dia 
covered the key of one of the largeet of 
them." 

“ The key t what did he mean f’ 
“They throw out the steam and 
water, as I said, at intervals. After 
there have been loud reports, and a 
shaking of the earth, and an ej^ion ef 
water and steam, they will be quiet for 
some time, so that the spectator may 
liAve to wait several hours, perhaps, be¬ 
fore he may see them in o^ratiou again. 
Mr. Henderson found that, by throwiag 
a quantity of large stones into the open¬ 
ing, he could cause it to moke an irrup¬ 
tion whenever he pleased. At one time, 
when it had been excited to action in 
this way, it threw up jets more than 
two hundred feet higiL” 

"K seems os though he made it 
angry by throwing stones into it.” 

“ When the sun was shining on these 
jets, they presented a most brilUwt 
appearance. The water appeund an 
whits as snow, and irunbowa wwa tern 
all about it. Besides the water-p^psik 
there are a great many ateam-^psi ha 
the vieiui^--^a^ ia, holes in the eurt]% 
oat of whm columns of staam isane. 
T^ clouds of steam aometimea thrown 
out cover the wholo hMvenS from the 
view." 

“lathewi^Iiofiwataer 

“ Yea, it »• hot; and apeotatoia 

bftan get ’soalded l^ita falling up«a 
them. At one rim^ Hr. Hendenon 
was looking into tho pips of one oi tho 
laigni^ a^ thn oofa ma of scalding 
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. nvter oame up as swift as an arrow, 
wtthing a fow inches of bis face." 

" I suppose he ran. But what is the 
oansc^of the water's spirting up so f * 

"I <»a tall you the genegd cause by 
which it i| thrown up, though I cannot 
> ezidain the particultf mannw in which 
it is done. The Toloanio fires under, 
neath are the cause. The fires are near 
the surface, and the phenomena we 
haye been considering are caused by 
their action." 

" Isn’t it dangerous to be there T’ 

"It is. The crust of earth ov«r 
the fire is verr thin, and may fiiU in at 
any moment." 

** What mates the fire there T* 

" I can’t answer that qtifstion. Pro* 
bably all the intuior of the earth is one 
mass of fire." 

"One mass of fire 1 Do you suppose 
there is fire under our feel." 

" I presume there is; the crust be¬ 
tween us and the fire is muoh thiokor 
than in volcanic countries." 

" But still it may bnrh through. I 
did not think that we were in so muoh 
danger." 

" We are always in danger—are never 
safu but when in the Almighty’s hand, j 
There alone is safety. If we put our 
taruat in Him, we are eafe anywhere. 
If we do not, we are safe nowhere. Put 
your trust in God, then, my chtldrfin, at 
all times and in all piaoes.’* 

FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE T 

«AFob what 1 Were this question pro- 
' pounded to one who has bran fashions^ 
bly educated, acoording^to the ousUnus 
of the nineteenth eentu^*, and who had 
never given the aubjeota serious thought, 
he would be sadly pussled for an an¬ 
swer. • 

Qo to the model man of business,— 
the shrewd, prudent, time saTing, money 
gathering man of the world,—4ell him 
trut^ully, but fdainly, that he has been 
for years bending eveiy power aqd 
every energy, with a seal that has 
known no dampening, and a persever¬ 
ance that has known no relaxation^ for 
the purpose of gathering a pile of thd 


shining^ ore,—that tAit has been the 
grand aim of his life: and will he not 
reject the ohaige with ecorn T 

Speak to the votary of foshion, and of 
pleasure—to him who has never ques¬ 
tioned the truth of the pretty commonly 
received opinion, that dressy name, and 
wealth are the principal requisites to 
moke the man, and that in most oases 
any one of them ie sufBdent to do it;— 
ask Asm of the worthy objecta of his 
life? Con be reply? 

Ask the public manfor longyeare 
he laboured nnweariedly and unremit¬ 
tingly in the pursuit of fome. The mid¬ 
night lamp oft grew dim ere he sought 
his couch: and he left no stone un¬ 
turned to gain the desiasd result. At 
last he found it; intjuire of him for 
what mankind should uv^—and with an 
honest heart can he respond without 
eondomnation f 

Bring the question home. T^et us 
pause a moment in the vast current 
that is bearing us along, as becomes 
reasonable, inielUgout beings, and 
calmly pr\>pound the inqniiy to our own 
hearts. Let us look back through the 
mists and masss of the past, recall the 
lUdUvee that have actuated us, and the 
ends eve have punued. For whet have 
m lived ? Have we ever had a beacon 
U) direct our ooune, that was for one 
moment worthy tiie attention of reason ? 

How rnsny in this boasted age of 
wfsdom snfi Improvement—this lend 
eulogised as the home of all that is 
pure, all that is virtuous, and all that is 
noble—would thw rigidly examino 
themselves, could (mast that they bed 
ever been actuated by motives that 
might justly demand for them a place 
in that port of the sdde of being alhitted 
to maul * 

How many have lived only for the 
animat and we sensual, with no aim but 
the gratifiostion of appetite and passion, 
and DO knowiedfm or, at least, no se- 
knowledgment of a higher and a better 
part of man ! 

How many more who, if they have 
not pursued a oourae so diametrically 
onposed td every dictate of reason and 
virtue, have followed one hardly Ices 
eutpablfl^ by making pleasure and 
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fwriiion their godi, and spending time— 
that richest in heaven's g^ to man—^in 
trifling and frivolity I Who shall num¬ 
ber the thousands of hnman lives that 
have passed in no higher employments 
than these of adorning the fancy t 
Were stwA wisely spent ? 

And others, too, an innumerable host, 
whose highest aim has been to procure 
a subsistence in life, and minister to the 
wants of sense, without ever thinking 
to arouse those latent powers of mind 
with which they are blest. That these 
aims are honourable and commendable, 
in their proper place, no one can doubt; 
but are they worthy to command all, or 
oven the highest attention of rational 
beings? 

Inasmuch as man Is found above the 
brute, oven in the glorious image of the 
First Qroat Osuse—'in just so much is 
the mtellectual above the animal, the 
mpral above the intellectual. He who 
lives only, or principally for the groti- 
fixation of sense, deserves the lowest 
place among men. He who seeks to 
tix^mnd the mind and enlarge the 
faculties, pursues an end far higher; 
and he who combines with this a steady, 
firm attempt to editcate and train 
aright his moral nature, has tli& yery 
highest (dms in view. 

However humble mii^ be his station 
in life, aye, though he may drink to the 
very dregs of the cup of poverty, he is 
the noblest spectiuon of man—the 
noblest work of Qod. 


ASTRONOMY.—THE .STARS, 
THEIR HISTORY AND LAWS. 

**Sister, will you dot walk with us?'* 
said Ellen Qraham to Mary, one even* 
ing, as she found her on the porch of 
their fiitheris ele^t mansion. Here 
• are some of my daasmatSQ, Elisa, Rosa, 
and Nancy, who were so muchdel^hted 
with your instruotidhs when you 
walked with us a few evenings since, 
and they have come with me'to beg 
voU'to go agiun. We have been study¬ 
ing the trees, idants, eni mals,* and even 
the rooksi, and find in them beauties 
^ never thought of before we took 


that dBli|htfal walk to the spring, and- 
yon exphdned to us some of the won. 
ders of the natural world, in .the midst 
of which we live.” •* 

^ " Qirls,” said Mary, " 1 suppose that, 
like many others, you are rsciting les¬ 
sons at school without looking about 
and reading in the great book of Nature 
the most wonderful lessons, and apply¬ 
ing the knowledge which your books 
pve to solving her mysteries. In fact, 

! rou have studied as though you were 
earning of things which you never saw. 

I am glad that oar oonvemtion at the 
spring has awakened in you a desire to 
study nature, and, if y^ continue to 
feel on intereri, I shall be happy to turn 
over many •leaves with yon in this 
great book. 1 propose that we take 
our own home, and, oonddering this a 
miniature world, study its natural 
history in all the various departments. 
Thus you will be enabled to B])ply the 
principles you find in your .b^ks of 
philosophy and ifatural sclent to the 
world aronnd. Then every rock, tree, 
brook, and shrub will seem to speak an 
intelligible language to your soiils. It 
is too late to wrik now, for the stars are 
already twinkling, and the frost is 
sparkling on the grass, so we will con¬ 
fine ourselves to the porch this eveniog. 
But, if you choose, we can wander for 
awhile iu the ' garden of Deity, blos¬ 
somed with stars,' and study those 
shilling bodies whose laws and pheno¬ 
mena are intimately connected with our 
earth, and may properly be introduced 
into our natunif history. In studying, 
geography yon all learned your latitud^^ 
and longitude, I *it perhaps you did not 
know tiiat it if to obswvations on tiie 
heavens we owe this knowledge. By 
applying your mathematics yon will 
BO(« be able, to tell the exact latitude 
'imd longitude of this house, and caloa* 
late the times for the rising^d setting 
of the sun, moon, and etors, for every 
day in the year.” ‘ 

“Whf. sister,” said Ellen, have 
always looked in the almanac for these 
things, and never once thought that I 
could find them out for niyself. ^ I 
thou^t that it was a kind of magical 
^ees-woik; bht now I undentHid 
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that we all, by study, may become ma- 
gioiaos enough to make an almanac if 
we ohooae. As for the atan, 1 have 
lenked at them with aetrange kind of 
fear and wonder. Whe^i a little child 
my oM nurse taugUt me th^ were holea 
in the eky to let the gloiy of Heaven, 
which was above, shine thieagh. Then, 
again, I thought they were ai^ela' eyes, 
which were closed in the day beeauae 
the sun was so bright, but at night 
they opened them, and winked as they 
looked down upon us. 1 have since 
learned that these stars are worlds, luid 
have observed that we do not always 
see the sfype ones. So, sister Mary, I 
am prepared to lie interested in your 
instnitiMfflut-’' e 

"<iHx|ll|'we will then oommonce at 
onoe^ few of the laigest stars have 
already%pened their eyes, as Kllou 
mightily. In reality, they have been 
shining all day as brightly as they do j 
now, but we did not see them bccatiae i 
the light of the sun was so touch | 
greater. I^e stars are always ahiiung, : 
and aa soon as the sun goes out ot ; 
sight at anv place they appear. The . 
atoiosphere hoe the property of refleot- , 
ing the light in all direotious, and could ; 
we find a phuse where wo were not ex* 
posed to this reflection, we couU see | 
them aa well as at night. One tune a 
man in London, while looking up a tall 
chimney in tho day, saw tlie stars die* 
tinctly. Curiosity to uiiders^d this 
strange sight led him to study, iy)d in 
tame he became a great astronomer. 
I’ersona who have entered deep wtdls 
have observed the same, and, being ig* | 
norsoi of the cause, have in great fruht! 
come to the upp^r air to see what * 
calamity had thus suddenly brouf^t on | 
the night. As the earth turns over j 
every twenty-four hours there has been | 
iu BUOoessioD starlij^t and sunligbi; 
around its whole ciroumlereaee. As i 
we are sitting on the porch the ^lour j 
hmp shines brightly through tne win*: 
dow, and we can see tho stars over our | 
heads in the east Now, ware we to 
take a ball, and on it plaua a littia being 
aa large os a fly, and oominenoe turning 
the ball towai^ the east, the lamp 
would seem to sink in dia wcet/while 


the stars would rise in the east, and 
pass over its head. The fly would, 
probably, think that all these brigiit 
bodies were moving around his little 
ball. This will not seem a strange 
conclusion for the silly fly, when we 
remember that many* of the ancient 
philosophers thought that ail the 
worlds we see in the heavens moved 
around our earth'every twenty-four 
hours. They also thought that the 
earth was flat and s^ochI on the YmcI of 
some huge animal, but what held tht* 
animal they could never telL That the 
earth is round or convex we liave many 
proofs. I will mraiion one of the most 
simiHe. When you are rkling over a 
plain you first see tho tops of trees and 
houses in thtf distance, and as you ajt- 

E rouoh they seem to rise. When you 
ave studied mom you will be aide iti 
understand the measuremrntM and <>id- 
otdationa of astronomers to. learn tho ^ 
shape of the earth." 

“.Sister," said Ellrn, “David know 
the shape of the wtirUl: for I wua rearl- 
ing ill tho Psalms this morning whore 
ho says of tlie Lord. * lie hath tnade the 
round worli' And 1 henni tho littio 
children reciting from tluur googrnjdiy 
knlay that tho world is upheld i>y the 
power of Qod; and they gave a text, 
from Job:' He hang<uU tin* earth uiioii 
nothing' 1 will bring a geography, and 
by tbs lamp shining tlirough tlie win¬ 
dow wo can look at a pieturo of the 
world." 

“ Girls,■* said Mory, “ yon am sro by 
ilus picture that what is up to a mail 
on one sbleof the iiartli, is down to (^ne 
on tfie op{Kisite side; the Ainith, or 
point over tiiirhesd,is constintly I'b.itig' 
ing, and the stars that is them noiv will, 
iweNe hours hence, lie beneath us, tir 
up to the people in China. All we can 
mean by up is from the earth. It is now 
six c'dock in the evening of the first 
day of Jannaiy, and wo will date our 
observations from this time. You will 
see in tho east a group of ve^ bright 
Stan oMiBistiny of two bcantiful tius- 
tern; one oonnuits of seven small stars 
called the Seven Sisters, or Pleimica. 
A little to the eaet of these is thn other 
duster, eaPed Hyades, in tb* form of 
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a letter A. The whole group i i kttown 

the name of Taurai) the Bull. When 
wo go into the house you cau look at a 
plate of it» and you find the Fleia* 
des mark one diotdder, and Hyadea the 
faoe of the animal. If you will look out 
ogun about nine o’clock, you will find 
it nearly oreihead, and again towards 
morning it may be seen going down in 
the westk Now imagine yourselves the | 
fiy on the ball, and you oan explain the 
apparent motion." 

" Miss Maiy," saidBosa, '’I see the 
beautiful ol asters very distinctly, •but 
they do not make the figure of an ani* 
mai. Why was the name Taurus given 
to the group}". 

*’ These heavenly bodies, Hosa, have 
been subieoks of study in* all ages, and 
among those who knew not we true 
God, they were made objects of worship. 
It was the custom of the eastern na* 
tions to make gods of the animals they 
held in the hipest esteem, and also of 
those persons who had done any groat 
deeds. These people wore attentive ob¬ 
servers of the sky, and as they supposed 
heaven, or the place of rewaid was 
above, they learned to think there must 
bo the dwelling place of their favourite 
deities. They accordingly maiked off, 
the heavens into portions or constella¬ 
tions, and to these gave the names of 
their gods, whether men or animals." 

"I suppose," sold Nancy, “as thw 
had no idea of worshipping a QoA whim 
could not be seen, th<^ thus elevated 
their deities to the highest throne they 
oould give them, where all might see 
and worship." 

“ As we study out the heavens,*’ said 
Moiy, “ we sliall find it a great b^k in 
which the ancients expibssed with the 
stars their stranM ideas; thus we'shall 
opjuy a double measure. The bull was 
a sacred animal with the early Egyp¬ 
tians, and highly venerated as a god; 
he woe tboremro honoured with a place 
In that beautiful group which we see in 
the east. The Pleiadw are said to be 
named from seven suters, who wwre 
thus favoured on account of tibeir affec¬ 
tion iii|4 virtues. One of Uieah un¬ 
fortunately married a mortal, and her 
star never after ahone ao brightly; eoiip 


sequcntly, you can aaldom get a 
of it. Tb» whole is probably a faUo; 
the Msten npreaentuag Gia virtues 
whkh were most 'esteem^ and the dim 
star a virtue i|biidh had been ofasoored 
lyviee.*’ * • 

“ I Bupnose^ then," said Elisa, ** we 
need not leam from tins amusing tala 
that wa muat many none but gods. 
But hereafter, when we look up at the 

E up of siatm in the heavens, their 
tory ehall teseh ue to beautify our- 
dalveawith all the virtues that onia- 
ment a woman." 

"Qiria," esidMsr^ "you have had 
your lecture, and Elisa hu drawn a 
oonolueion which we hardly thought of 
reaching when y* oommenoad. 1 will 
only remark, that Taurus is one ct 
twelve oonstollations which mark ihe 
sun’s apparent path throii|^ the 
heavens; all of which we will notice 

before we mention others." 

\ 


THE CAUSE OP WINDS. 

Sjfdney. Come, children, the weather 
is too cold, and the wind blows too 
hard for you to play in the open air 
to-day; and if you mil hear me and 
listed, 1 will tell yon eomething about 
winds. , 

Mtnry. Oh do. Uncle Sydney, we 
shall be so glad to hear it 

Sydnty. Now, I am going to tell you 
about the wind which you bear roaring 
without; and you nu^ aak me ques¬ 
tions about Hkf whan yon do not olearly 
understand, or whan you wish to know 
more. 

Gwrgt. Thank ypuj unclc^ 1 shoaU 
like to know what wind is. 

Wind u sir in motion. 

(korsf. But i|hat puts the air in 
motion? 

Sjfdnwjf. It is put in motion by 
heat. Heat eauass the sir to expand, 
and thus it beeomss Bghtw thou the 
cold ah, andTriaes up, when the oidd air 
rushes in to fill Us plaee. 

JffvNry. What heats the air* 

Sydney. The rays of the sun heiU it 
They do not heat it by pasring through 
it, bdt by oontaet with the This 
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hcift TMlfla ia temperature^ ee the eur* | ia a cold place, it will noon Ikhwiuc ai 
faee of the earth is more or leu directly small as it wm bbfitre it waa hmted. 
eiqMoed to the iniueuee of the tun; Kow I trust yon all uuJerstand that 
hep4b the air is not all hc&ted alike. sir will expand by heat and contract by . 

Oearge. I think 1 understand you> cold, 
uncle; andthatmoarbetbercuon why Mmy. Tea, I think all of us undcr- 
it is BO much wanner on the aide of a j atud tbet now; bat 1 ahould like to 
towards the son than on the oppo* j know how to prove that the hcateii lur 
site side. rises, since we cannot see it ru u}). 

Sydney. Well done—you are right, • Sydney. You know that if you bold 
and that is a good illnst^ion. t your hand over a huniing candte or 

Jane. 1, did not think the air eonld lamp, that it will bom you when your 
be made to grow larger, or expand, as hand is many inches fmin the buuo, 
you call it, uncle. but ydh ean hold yonr hand very near 

S/f^ney. l>o you know, Jane, how ' the side of the dame witliout ^liog 
George mak^ his Yoot-balls? ■ the heat. It is because hot air risos. 

Jane. Oh yes ; he takes a bladder, \ When s' fire is made in v gtatft or fire* 
and blowa into it, through a quill, till {dace, it heats the air artniod i<, and 
it will contain no more air; then he this heated air lisM nn the riiimniy 
ties it up, so that no air ean escape, and and carries Uie smoke along with U. If 
crowds it into a Isather case which he it was not so, chimneys would li« hut 
laces up tight. of little use iu conducting the sinuke 

Sydney. Well, when he bed blown from our roomii. There N a Himide 
into the bladder but a little while, it exfwritnent which will illustrate that 
was full of air; but the bladder was the cold air takes the place of warm and 
still soft, so he continued to blow iuto light air. 

it until the sir became very dense, and j 0eom. What is that, uiiolc t 1 am 
thus made it hard. ' I fond or er]>erimentB. 

Mary. Then air can be inado smaller, j Sydney. It is this: when tho air in 
too, can it f j a rr*om is wanner than the air ontsido. 

i^dney. Yes, Vary, air can bo com- j byppooiug the door a little, so m to 
pressed, or mode umailer, as you term j leave only astusll crack, and holding a 
it, as well as expanded. Now will i lighted eawdte at tlie t«>|i, the fl.oue 
t 11 how you may know that it is ao. i will be bent outward. This will show 
Take a bladder that is not quite full of! you that (he air is flowing nut of the 
air, aud be sure it la tied up aoUlght j room. Then, by placing the canrllo 
thatnomoreaircangetinor out: then near tho floor the flame will )>c bent 
hold it near the fire, and it will soon be toward the room, thus showing that a 
quite full and hard. This is heesutte eurrent of air is rushing in t>i take tho 
the sir ia it has expanded. piece of^hat which goes out. If the 

Oeorye. Now 1 uow why the blsd* room is very worm, you enu faxily 
der bunt, which 1 bipw full of air perceive^ from hqUling tho cjndlo in 
and held to tho Are ,to dry, the other these twp ourrents, which is tho wonu 
day; it was because the heated sir one end whirii one is ofdd. 
swelled so much that the bladder was fftmry. Now I think I know why 
not strong enough to hola iL the wind blew fbim all dircetioos 

Sydney. You are right, OsMge, and' toward the fire when Mr. Carter's 
1 am gb^ to a^ you ao thoughl^ and houoe burned; it was because the 
ready to apply tl4 knowlad||^ you heated air asoMded ao fast that tho 
derive from our couvermtiod to the oold air flowed in from all sides to tUl 
explanation of thingp ydu bsfore iispUyae. 

thought so straogm Bydneyf — A correct cnncliunon, 

Enunm. Will air in the bladder Henry; sod 1 am pleased that yon 
rsmain swelled all the time f ^ undemtand Um principles of wind so 

Sydney. No,.niy dear; if you put» well. 
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PHOTOOKAPIIY. 

TfiE ]trinoiple of this art depends upon 
the property whicl| certain chemical pre¬ 
parations, chiefly those of silver, possess 
of being blachoned by exposure to light 
while in contact with organic matter, 
and that in so gradual a manner that 
every degne of shade may be repre¬ 
sented. Now, as the various appear¬ 
ances of cveryihing we see depmd upon 
the efibets of light and shadow, it follows 
that if these lights and shadows can be 
transcribed, we shall have a representa¬ 
tion of the objects, minus their own 
proper colours, and this is exactly what 
photography effects. It is now a well- 
known fact tiiat Jamep Watt had dis¬ 
covered the art of taking sun-picturcs by 
the means of light acting on a solution 
of nitrate of silver, and uat he was ro- 
iiuestod by Sir William Beochoy to sup¬ 
press the Knowledge, os it would bo the 
min of every portimt painter in the 
kingdom. It is to M. Daguerre, how¬ 
ever, that wo are indebted for making 
known one of tho most beautiful of all 
our scientific arts. 

As our space will not permit us to 
enter at large on this interesting subject, 
wo shall content ourselves by giving a 
bri('( account of tho mode of procedure 
in taking portraits or photQgjmphio pic¬ 
tures. 

llie choice of materials and tho neces¬ 
sary apparaliis demands a primaiy notice. 
The most important item is the fens, and 
this must be selected according to tho 
work it is intended to produce. 

h'or portraits the double achromatic 
lens is the best, and for eartt^-de-vuitt 
from negatives the lens should have a 
larger nporturo than* tho one used for 
positives. The next object required is 
tho camera, or dark box in wnich the 
Ions is fixed. The tripod, or stand for 
the camera, riiould be strong and steady, 
especially the one fortiie<merating^room. 
If the operator uses a half or a full plate 
lens, the operating room ahonld he at 
least st'veii yards long, mat item 
ci absfihite necessity is a &rk room or 
closet, in which to &i the picturo after 
it has left the camera. Into this apart- 
nMsft the light of day diould never be 


allowed enter, except transmitted 
through yettow glass: for if, by any 
neglect, delay, or carelessness, the %ht 
foUe on'the meture, tho object wilt be 
destroyed, and the w^hole surface become 
black. If the operator is desirous of 
taking pictnres on glass, his first con¬ 
sideration will he a fitting room in whic^ 
to take his portraits; if he has the com¬ 
mand of a gallery or glass-house, he has 
all ho can aesiro; if not, it is quite pos¬ 
sible to take good portraits in tiio open 
air, all that is requisite beuig a back¬ 
ground, with an awning projecting over 
the head of the sitter. In elf cases, how¬ 
ever, the dark room must^he close at 
hand, so that no timo may be lost be¬ 
tween tho several stages of the ptocQse— 
between excimg the plate and its ex¬ 
posure, and between removing it ftom 
the camera and fizmg it in the bath. 

The dark room, fitted with a window 
of yellow glass, should contain a dipping- 
bath for the nitrate of silver solution, 
glass didies, funnels, chamois leather, 
glass rods, and other necessary chemicals; 
a sink, dop-ttone, and an abundant sup¬ 
ply of water. Tho artist, having placed 
nis sitter ready, and finply arranged his 
camera, must, in the flnt instance, coat 
tho glam plate with <^llodion, a small 
quantity of which should bo kept in a 
^ialforuso. The glass should he per¬ 
fectly clean, and polished with tho cha¬ 
mois leather, as uie least trace of diut 
or gipase will cmolplftely ruin the pic¬ 
ture. Tho glam 0ato should bo held 
fiimly in a horisontal positipn by one 
comer between the thu^ and finger of 
the left hand; a sufficient quantity of 
coUodion to oonmr tho plate is then to be 
poured on tile centre w the gla^ and to 
iniure its nnreading equally it ia flnjt to 
be inclinea to one comer, then to the 
opposite, tin spread equally over its sur- 
fisoe, ^ residns being allowed to ran off 
into the bottle at the opporite angle to 
that by which the plate is held. Caro 
must also be taken tMtthencollodion does 
not the thumb. As soon as the 
odUodion is dry, but not before, the plate 
must be imme^ttiy immersed it one 
rapid snd perfect ^unge completely under 
the ailver solution, as any, the dighteat, 
pjoae will jpodiim a liiM actom tho 
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plate. The aolution, or ailTrr lath. a« 
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ounce of disulJed water. The quantit;f 
made piu8t depend lipon the aue of iho 
hath and the plate uaed. but the above 
axe the proportione requiaite. When not 
being used the bath ahould be emptied 
into a stoppered bottle. The time re* 

a uired to iodise the plate effectually is 
irec or four hours. The next step in 
the process is to set the plate on the 
dippciv as soon os the collodion is firm, 
it is then plunged into the bath os just 
described* where it t>hoald remain fur 
about a mftiute; it it then drawn out, 
and after a brief irst plunged again in 
for a second and perhaiA a third time; 
tho pLitc is next allowcu to drip on blot* 
ting paper, and then removed to the 
carrier of the dark slide prepared side 
downwards. The artist then returns to 
his sitter, odjusts him so os to get the 
proper focus, which ho effects by getting 
the canicni into such a pMition as to 
throw the image most distinctly on the 
gn)und glass, the o|«nitor’s h^ being 
till the time cohered with a piece of 
bla« k velvet or dark coloured cldth. He 
then tightens the screw of tho camera, 
and makes the fine adjustment by the 
rail of tho lens. The next stop"is to 
remove the furus'gloss bxim the i^ieia, 
place the dark slide with the prepared 
plate in its place* fix the cap on tho 
front of the lens, draw up toe friding 

door of the dark slide. The cap is afftr* 
wards removed from the lens, and the 
figure uf the sitter is tluown on the pre¬ 
pared plate; a few seconds of exm^sure 
and the doli^tion is complete; tiio »p 
is (main replaced on the irna, but ateadil y, 
and without tho elightost bungle; toe 
sliding d(y>r of the dark slide is put 
down, nnd the slide at once removed 
from the camera to the oark room with 
the greatest possible dispatch* where it 
is subjected to tbe final process of de¬ 
velopment. • 

To effect this next step tbo^late is to 
be taken out of tbe slide, and teing held 
in tho same manner as w'hcn applying 
the collodion, f/our on the hntUm </ tM 
phu sufficient of the developing soluti^ 
to cover it quickly* incliiu^ the plue 


from side to side in enoh a manner as to 
; effect the purpoao quickly. If this sola- 
I tion ehould oe pmued m one place on 
I the centre of the plate it would U' sure 
I to produce a stun. When the shnded 
' parts of the portrait begin tu apiM'ar, pour 
. off tho solution, and wash wuU imder 
the tap. 

{ The developing solution is prepared 
[ with the following ingredients, care Wing 
taken that whatever quantity ie mado 
{the proportions are faith(hlly observed. 
{ Dissolve 12 grains of the protosulphato 
j of iron and 6 grains of nitrate of potass in 
, 1 ounce of distilled water, then add lA 
drops or minims of glacial acetio acid, 
{ and 10 minims of alcohol or spirits of 
! wine. When the [date has been tho* 

I roughly washed thero is no longer any 
' occasion to exclude the white light, and 
the yellow stained window may now be 
I opened. The next and final step in the 
’ process is that of fixing tbe pict uru. I'his 
Jmay lie effected either by putting the 
‘ plate in a dipping-bath, tn the m miner 
; adopted in the silvw hath, or by laying tho 
plate in a gloss or gutts perehn dish, and 
pouring over it the fixing solution, pre¬ 
pared in the fullowing manner. Dissolve 
, in 1 ptinto of disUlU'd water 10 grains of 
' thiscyanidc of potassium and Haifa grain 
of the nitrate of silver. As soon as the 
yellow iodIflS of silver is dissclnd, wash 
the plate jrell back and front, and dry it. 

‘ When drv, pour some transparent var¬ 
nish on tW collodion side, snjls'inir ffirnd 
black vamUh on tho other, or placo a 
, piece of black or maroon velvet betiiud it. 

I Care must bo taken to exclude all duit 
! from thck dark room. As soon as the 
i collodion is dry iw set, nhich erily takes 
;a few minutes in. warm «eat her, th( 

'' plate shusild be directly plunged into l!» 

' silver bath. In fine weather fium thret 
i to five aeronds will lie long enough fot 
i beginners to expose the plate, ohserviDg 
^by repetition the pri/f>er time required. 
‘ It the plate has been /«o long exposed 
' tbe picture will epficar the instant the 
devcloj^g solution touche* the plato; 
it, on ibe other hand, it has been ex¬ 
posed fnr*too short a time the solution 
‘ will take from three to five minuti* to 
devdopthe likeness* and the portrait* as 
I a eona^uence, will prove a failure. 
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A JOURNEY OF DISCOVERT ALL 
ROUND OUR HOUSE. 

JotTBKBY BevSBTH. 

OtrrSIDX THE MOUSE—UUICXS, ASSYRIAM 

AMI) ENOLISH—^TILES AND SIATEB— 

QIEDBU IIOOEH. 

Havimo invcatigatcd the heart of our 
huildinu, and suon is full operation that 
scut of hospitality and che^ulncsN, Uie 
fire, wu Bhall ruquest our foUoEr-travel- 
Icrs to accompany us for a short pdrogri* 
snliun round tlio outaido of our house. 
W]>at though tbo walk may ho confined, 
and the prottwet circumscribed and 
apparontlT duU and cenunonplace P it 
wul go hard if we do sot pick up 
some few fragments of information, 
that shall both improvo tho occasion 
and throw additional interest on the 
subject. 

It is quite true, os nwhapa.somo of 
our companions may oosom*, tlmt tho 
prospect is monotonous enough at first 
sight, but only at first sight; we shall 
find sometliiug behind this shell-work of 
hiii'lc, stone, compost, and plaster^ and 
Buinrtliing probably in the history of the 
articles themselves, well worthy o( all 
the .ntlcntion wo bestow upon thexn. 
'W'hut ^0 highly organized .article, and 
the delicate cpidemus, with “ ita fell of 
hail,” as Macbeth calla it, Ve to the 
liuinnu tenement, tliose courses of Wick, 
drcsdiugs of stone, overlays of plaster 
and whites, ore to ibo domestic structure, 
which we call in its entirety a house; 
for nut an hydraulic pump, not a pneu¬ 
matic apparatus, not a mechanical in-.| 
vention, nay, not oven that greatest of 
human discoveries, the electric holograph, 
hut till) Almighty has been showing man¬ 
kind fo» six thousand years innuurly 
operation, in tho lowest as well as in the 
highest of His orcatums. lion has been 
for ages a gropi^ pujol and a nurMind 
imitator, and it is oody now, in the fifty-. 
nintli century of the world's age, that no; 
may he truly said to have beoomc a real: 
scholar, with judgmmit to aee, inteUi -1 
genoe to apprt'ciate, and oafiabUity toj 
^apt for human lieneftt, what he has 
seen and imdecstood of tihe internal won-1 
ders of life. 


That mim ahonld build himself a 
tenement in some degree after the 
modd of his ow^ body required only the 
rudimentary knowledge of the savage to 
effect; and as lon^^ a mere tegnment 
suffle^ os a C'ovenng finr his necesaitios, 
ho was content witn a lattice-work of 
twigs, intcrlooed with grass or leaves, or 
the sun-tanned hide of a horse or buffalo 
far his domostio abode. As, however, the 
savage merged into the barbarian, and 
under the mgis of Roman civilization 
grew into a reflective and intelligent 
Ixnng, he demanded something bettor for 
a home than his wattle hut^and tent of 
skins. 

bricks .—Thg homely house of brick 
and compost, with ita methodical and 
cleanly windows, its neat door and do¬ 
mestic and useful appurtonanc.es, though 
to our view commonplace enough, womd 
to the ancient Rriton, the Anglo-Saxon, 
or even to the luxurioos Norman, have 
aoemod little less than a palace or a royal 
lodging; ao wonderful to them would 
have appeared those items in the con¬ 
struction which we'regard, if not with 
contempt, at least wiu, perfect indiffer¬ 
ence. Let us examine, then, how this 
structure, eo imposing to our ancestors, 
and so oommonplaoe to us, has reached its 
present state of comparative perfection. 
We h&ve already shown how the ear¬ 
liest faahitationa of man wore fashioned, 
and that tho dwelliags of the native 
Rciton were ia choiactor exactly like a 
miniature glasshouse or kiln, and how, 
under the Saxons, they cbongtHl their 
dia])c from a round to a square or a 
parallelogram. In each, however, wood, 
grass, straw, reeds, and mud, fom^ the 
materiali out df whidi the domestie 
bnilding'wu constructed. Wood, how¬ 
ever, as we have seen, became soscarce, 
from the proAgal manner in which it 
hod been used for centuries, ♦hat in sup- 
joying hahitotioM for the growing po- 
piuation it was neoossaiy to discover 
another nuflerial, and one at once eom- 
pmtively cheap and easy of aaceaa. 
This article was brick, which though 
one of the oldeet mafatriala Qssd in arefai- 
teoture, both eceleaiastical and domestic, 
dhd brottghtinto Britain by the Eomaiis, 
waa not revived in this eouutty till 
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Mmit the middle of the fourteenth j cut Uovw m o lubetitato for the ^per 
MMttttry^ and then we owe it* tutruduC'* | esd neccMery eiticle. tn ^nerm, Um 
fHitm to our intorcoune with the Flem* i bricke au mode by the Jewa in Kfyi»t 
ingiy the SaxofMt had the Normaiu; aeem to have bt-ea employed to build 
hat^g utterly deatiofod all Ttertiget^j waUe to the touplai^ and for the oan- 
BMVano-BritiiihhirickwQrlc. ! atruetion of toml^ In Greece, brieki 

Having found our naw otatei^ ure) mad* ailnr the taiue atyle aa thewe of 
wiU take the oppiirtaiiHy, while the ‘ Syria and Bgvpt, ware u» uee lon^i be* 
brickiaver ia mnning hie counwa and, fim the eatabuahinmit of Itumau eupre- 
builfUng up the fnuaawork of our houae moot. 

tu)on a ekeieton of wood« to inquire into Toe Bomana, however, altout tho 
the oririn and history of brirka period of the decline of the Bepuliiir, or 

We hare already said that biicha were naif a oontury bofme tho Chnstiiut era, 
thb oldest building materials u«ed; aud; seam to havo acquired eonaumnuta art 
wo hare Scripture hiMury to prove that inthn uanubotureof brirlu, which ur^ro 
whan qiuuiktod hint c<mected on the mado of three aiaea, and apitcar to hero 

S laiaa of 8hu.ar, on the bank of the, been w«U and effoetually burnt. Tho 
iuphiataa, it vaa. brick which was ‘ Greek brtcJ|p aaem to have required 
onployed to build uo Tower of Babel,' fhnn two to five yean effeetually to dry 
nod ittbaetmooUy to erect the stately' and harden in tho aun before they were 
palocae ana lofty walla of tmt»«riat Ba* | fit fiw uao. Farther eaal, of course, and 
Whm. It may aeain eiogular that while on the arid plain of Shinar, the pro- 
HiMinn bricks, with their makers' namoa, {oeaa of aun-drying must have been nturh 
and almost aa perfeetu whan ftnt made, j ahorter. and far moio effective Uiun that 
ora being every day du^^ out of the; on the nuniid ohmea of Uw HollMptint; 
earth, where they have bun in all pro* j or auch itructuraa aa the Tower of llaUd 
bability foi^mora than a thousand yearn, | and tho vast walla of Babylon could 
hardly a vestige of thoae used for the | naver have hesn undertaken or rmn- 
bttilding o^inevoh and othatr oitiea of j plated. Whan we therefore rctncuilMT 
profane aadWred hialosy ia left to ahow j that tho bricks ueod in Nimrod's riiy 


vary rare in the East, or fell at defined stram wd clay aaixod with tlwie 
aaSBons, sun*dryuig was tbp general m of Aar tfordt, that iho 


aamo subaUuieo was employwl frer'ly ns 


aathod of prooedtirc, aamo subaUuieo was employwl frer'ly ns 

Egyptians, wo know froi& sacred a comant or mortar to bmcl together Iho 
writii^, used bricks largely, and in such ooursMof brick, we have no cliflh itUy 
quantities, indeed, that th^ kept tho in undeistanding how it was the divino 
israalitaa eonfioed to that one occupa* enias had been so literally ftilhllvd on 
turn in tbs land allotted to them in those denounced ritics. 


Goshen. That bricks wen made ia Fire has ever been tho handtnsid of 
Egypt of clay and chipped riraw—thc warf and whan tho sword grew blunt, 
straw being used aa hair now is in mor* with slaughn<r, tho torch raiuc in tn 
tar, to bind the matsrial together>>-there cunsummato the vengeance of thn in- 


can he no doubt, from the fr 
plainta of the lanuditM to 


uent com* furiatad snl^ry, who having ilcp)pu- 
ifdr imps- latod Uio city of its defenders and ex* 

in * M. ^ "M. AA.i‘-ia'. 


rions taAnusqcc* that they could not tcrmiitatod its wretched inhahiunu, 
make tho preswrihed talc^f deprived of committed the town to pillage »nd t'« 
•traw. When Gic hau^ty aoandate Hqcne. 

came that thev mtut supply the same Int our feUow-travclIers picture to 
montUr or annual nmaliOT, and that Pm themsdTes an embattled ctt> uralti 

wiiJtoui straw, tbe helot laraebtcs no 80 feet tbieh and 3A0 high, a 

doubt employ^ reeds, rushes, and evmi number of stately temiilca aud co'rAtinl 
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abodes, and a confused heap of huts with 
intersecting lines of road l^ing to the 
various gates, end fancy the whole con* 
structed of sun-dried bricks, made as we 
have described, and the whole cemented 
together with asphaltum; and then ima¬ 
gine flame appl!^ to thia magazine of 
combustible material; it will reouire no 
stretch of the imagination to realize the 
wild and rapid conflagration that would 
follow, or picture the state of crumbling 
dust to which the walls and houses 
would be reduced, when all the straw 
and bitumen had been consumed till it 
not a wreck behind." 

Bricks, as we have just aeon, were not 
only known to the Syrians—the earliest 
recorded nation, —to the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, but to the Greeks and Romans. 
It 18 to the latter nation, however, that 
we owe what may bo called the true art 
of brickmoking; for a people who knew 
so well how to prepare such splendid 
encaustic tiles were sure to have manu¬ 
factured bricks of the finest quality, a 
fact e.xempliiiod by one of the sights of 
imperial llome, Trajan's Column, which i 
w'OB constructed entirely of circular 
bricks. That the Romans taught the 
Britons the art of brickmaking ia in- 
contchtiblo, from the number still found 
iu wliiit are known to* be Roman re¬ 
mains ; besides, that the luxurgais villas 
built in every part of the Island, as well 
as the iini>rovod dwellings of the natives, 
were all constructed either ontiroly or in 
a great measure of bricks, wo have evi¬ 
dence enough to prove. But with the 
retirement of the Romans, the irruption 
of the Northern barbarians, and the long 
Bubsoquent struggle between the Briton 
and the Saxon, a moral darkness like 
the plague of Egypt fell* on the nation; 
art, learning, vivUization itaelf was 
trodden out; and the people, driven 
back to their native w(K^ and moun¬ 
tains, became in a few years as 
illiterate, grots, and barbarous^ aa 
their ancestors, the painted warriors, 
whom the Cicsars first defeated and 
then civilized. 

Though the Saxon built keeps and 
chureh(>s, and the Neman covered the 
land with eastics and enthedrols, neither 
seemed to devote a thought to the ezi- 


^cies of the-people; and though the 
franklin andthe vavaaor were, according 
to their tastes ud idieas, comfortably 
lodged, neither or them gave a thought 
to ^ social or*domytio enjoyment of 
their thralls or serfs; and, as a ednse* 
quence, th^ great mass of the people 
wore unoared for or totally neglected, 
and only met a grudging recognition 
aa hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, or aa food for the insatiate Atf- 
of war. 

Tittle progress then was made in 
what might M called the domestic ai^i- 
tecture of the people, till the time of the 
Tudors, and even then the gonaral mass 
of the public were lodged in habitations 
little better than ifiyes. It most not be 
imagined, however, that if badly lodged, 
our ancestors were also badly fed. By 
no manner of means; indeed, the abun¬ 
dant fore and wreUdied houses of the 
English gentry so excited the amaze¬ 
ment and disgust of the Spaniards who 
accompanied the haughty Philip when 
ho paid his oocaaional vjisits to this 
country to see hia wife, Mary, that they 
declarM to their countrymen at home, 
that *' these English, whoNire lodrod no 
better than beggars, and whoso houses 
ore made of sticks and dirt, yet do faro 
commonly as well aa kings." 

When the moasive timber homesteads 
of the vri:althy yeoman became the 
fashion, in the time of Henry VIll., 
they aflorded a suhjeet for the sarcasm 
of some cynical writers of the time, 
who, looking with contempt on the effe- 
minancy of the age, declared that while 
we were contmt with houses made of 
willow and wattle, we had men of oak; 
but now that we had oaken houses, our 
men were only of wMtow. 

Though as far back as the rein of 
Richard II. the use of bricks had Men 
revivedin this couiflary, the art of making 
them being obtained from the Flemings, 
and the town of Kingaton*on*Uull, en¬ 
tirely rebuilt and bMutrfied with thorn, 
it woa nearly two centuries later before 
that cheap and convenient article became 
generally popular; and it is highly pro¬ 
bable it would not then have been em¬ 
ployed for building purposes had uot tho 
use of limber beenpsK«ptorily forbidden. 
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from that time, howeTer, the employ* i imported on iinpoung (>iaii<lfur to theee 
inent of bricks boa ste|di]y odvanced, j ricii and open mofs, deriving a 

tilhnow the 1‘ODaniaption is so large that j domsotic or histmio fmni the 

aimibere are aniiudly imported; and | battle«n>nt or time-stainmi UaiuK-rs- -»<• 
thouglf between tffe aoTenteeath and: cords of many a hot and.stnbbitni ligbc 
eighteenth centuries the age of stone | —that drooped in dingy gnuidcitr from 
succeed^, and under Inigo Jones sad 1 the fretted groins or emblasonvd span* 
Sir Christopher Wren, a vast number of j drels high over the heads of the caruui* 
stately piles were reared in everv part ing guests, 

of the kingdom, the demand fw bncks Thetuodflmr()ofvArt(>egreatly,arf<ard- 
nerer ceased. In Scotland, when? stone ingtolhenatureuf iliestrui-ture’itruvcrs, 
ia eve^where abundant and proportion* but w*bether roinpi(»x or simple in run* 
atelyTheap, biicka are comparatively | struolaon, is in any case always strrmg, 
little used—the bouses of the poor as > though, when ioin|iattHl ailh tho old*** 
well a% ofatbe wealthy being nearly | fashioned roof, reniatkably light, oa- 
everywnere built of stone, and in many cept where weight is necessary to the 
instances with an amouilt of solid oma* safety or solidity of the walls on which 
mentation in the form of porticos, pilas*the framework of the roof simply 
tora» friese, and entablature, wbiib in rests, unfastened, Iwiing kept in its 
England is generally produced by builow position by tho weight of tht< girders, 
brick columns, and plaster of Paris em> and thu auporstnieture of tbo bi-nnis 
bellishments. and slates 

Whether the external framework was' With a knowledge of bricks, tbe Ito- 
of brick or stone, it was found iinpos- ^ mans taught the llritons how to make 
Bible to dispense entirely with wood in ' tiles ; but tins art, lik<* nil other proofs 
the erection of buildings, no matter what. of civilixation, was swept awnv aiitl hint 
their sixe and character. It is true that ‘ in tiioao ages of night and liarlmnxni 
an improveil system of architecture had which aiiccocded the depiirtun* of thi) 
taught the builder how to reduce that Itoman legions from (Jrcat Itntam. 
expensive article, timber, to a mini*, lljw Uie rv8usi.itat4il art found its way 
mum quantity; still a certain amount; back to tliis country wo have nu uiue- 
w'as necessary to form the ikeleton or favitoiy ^idenre; but lu the iiiotli 
carcass. Retween the upright,* tram-. century tiltM nppi'ar to linvw Isu-n oi ca- 
verae, and oblique posts and beanu form* 1 aionally Used as n nKifing for chunhes 
ing this skeleton, and indicat^ the j and a few hoius's uf iiii|K«rtani <i; and 
position of doors, 0ooring, and windqiwa,. though Uirce centurioi later, in th<- tiino 
the layers of brick or atone wore placed, | of Henry 111., small rtiil tilci, oval or 
till the walls of the structure were raised j round, werw often employed for ilm 
to the intended height of ^e roof. It houses of the knights mid gentry, that h, 
was here, and in the rafters of thu floors, except fdr churches and pulilit huilftnigs, 
that the great economy in the new style seems almost evi r^ whem to havi hem 
of building principally took place; for .adopted^ forevon'in I/mdoti- down to 
the builder found that he could obtain i a much later period—many wc*;i!Uiv 
lightness and increased strength at one* ' citixena' houses were merely roofud with 
third of the former mAerial, and that straw. 

by merely placing his beams edgewaya. 1 When slate first tamo into vogue os 
The great saving, however, was in Uie! a roofing mau-rial is equally un<*or- 
rooi: this {kJrtioncof the early Tudor tain, though, from the abundantu of 
house was a memt elaborate eind noble the article in England uid Wi'i s, 
atructuro; and running the whole length there J* nu doubt that its impirt- 
of the great hall, or main building, once for thirt ]»urposQ waa early njq.rc* 
looked like the hull of a line*of-battfe ciated; yet if w« Iwarin mind the huge 
ship reversed; the immense lieams and blocks of unsbaped timber, and rhf’ un* 
flyiMbultresMS, often elaborately carted oven and warped beams uis'd for r i'ifs, 
and heightened with heraldic devices, ^ we iball not be surprited to (iiultilv^ pro* 
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fisrred to the flat and formal ilatM which 
required a methodical plane or perfect 
line to mahe the roof uniform, strong, 
and resiitent to water. Having- raim 
the walls of thp house, whether of brick 
or stone, and, according to the wealth 
or taste of the owner and the atyle of 
the building, roofed the carcase with 
slate or tiles, we shall pause for a few 
moments, and reserro we completion of 
thu structure to another jonrnof, con¬ 
tenting ourselves by obMrving that in 
the middle ages it was customary,* ospe- 
^ dally on the Continent, for men of sub¬ 
stance, to spend large sums on the 
adornment of the roofs of their town 
houses—either having them covered with 
sheets of tin or copper, or some highly 
gilt metal, so that in ^e sun the light 
was flashed flrom these glittering roob 
witli almost blinding brilliancy. In 
Muk;ow, Constantinople, and other 
Kasturu dties, the practice of gilding 
the roofs of churches, mosques, or 
paliwes, or overlaying the framework 
with sheets of inet^ is still very 
generally adopted. 


GARPKNINO FOE NOVEMBER. 

. Thk F 1 . 0 WKR Gauubn. —Tulip md 
hyacinth planting, and tiuvnjpnting of 
bulbs generally, comes on tius month, 
and by right should oil bo Cbmpleted. 
Vr'biiro tl\ero is any (pound-work m 
hand, the best haste mould bo made 
while thu frost and wet keep off, for 
either of them coming on to excess will 
altogoUter stop thu progress of the work. 
All the falling loaves all over a place 
ahoiild be swept up carefully and ro- 
moYod to a luwp, where they may be 
rt-iuly for use os a fermenting material 
fill making hotbeds, or to rot into mould, 
whii b is valuable, ns there is not a more 
useful thing intlie garden economy than 
vogt’lablo mould. All the waste of tlie 
garden sUuiild be thrown together, and 
allowed to lut for the same purpose; and 
whntuM’t you hare of the hind already 
doeaynl should 1 h' esteemed as the tinest 
drassing you can apply. Tulips.—Plant 
the best bed the tiist week, six utchL<.i 
apart, tliree inches dwp to the crowns, 
and seven plants in width; arrange 


them^ properiy in their bozee hefbra 
planting,—the, two outside alike, the 
two aetsond alute, the two third aVhei, 
and the centra the anly odd one. Form 
beds of hyacinths, diversU^g \he co¬ 
lony the same distance and depth as t^ 
tulips are planted. Remove dahlias to 
theu winter storehouse, which must be 
dry, perfectly secured frost and also 
from heat. Rose stocks should be pro¬ 
cured, and planted ready for bud&ig 
and grafting. Boses should be niaated 
this month, although it will do any time 
before March. Chrvsanthemums.—Cut¬ 
tings should be taken ftons the young 
root growth, as eoan as tiiey are two 
inches above the soil, all this montii and 
next, and be potted singly in three-ineh 
pots; they make noble plants in 
the one season, if properly stopped and 
shifted. 

Fut'iT Gximiir.— Tf all-fruit tren 
should be pruned at this time. Cuttings 
of currants and gooseberries may m 
planted. All Idnu of ftruit-treea may 
now be procured and planted. It u 
in^oonble to select a betior time, if the 
weather be moderatelyulry; but if wet 
it must be delayed, as it is impossible to 
do justice to a tree if planted while the 
ground is w«^ and clammy. 

KiTOUxN 6AnuE.N. — Some of the 
earlier* cn^ (those which we may 
fairly call apoculative) may now he got 
in. A few carliy beans and peM may 
bOatried. Dressing and trenching, or 
digging all vacant spaces to be left 
rough, or its ridges to be meUowad by 
Frost, prepares it for spring sowings 
Hoeing between crops, oartiung up, 
clearing them from the lower leaves that 
are decaying, Aust be attended to. 
Clearing paths and the destniction of 
all kinmi of weeds and vermin are self- 
evident duties. ^Cabbage plants may be 
put in, and celeiy' must be earthed up 
from time to time; whole sets of pota¬ 
toes may be planled,]eix inches deep, in 
a dry quaiter. 


Thbbi ore three sorts of friends-~ 
' fridhds who like you, friends wb.> do not 
[ core for you, ondfriendawho hau* you. 


I 
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HISTORY OF ALSTONS. 

HISTORY OP A STONE. “«»<«> 

ui a Uttlo bo4ik hk«t a Bible 

a atono any bistoly f Aye truly, I Well, you wilt aay, auppoae he bML 
and a niarvelloue ^ne tao. The \exv what lua that to do with atonca f TO 
object rejected b 3 ^be divine ae aSurd- tell you. Purworth chmtih, na I Raid 
ing no evidences of design, iMicoiues in before, la an old church; and, tltorvfore, 
the hand of the geologist a fertile sub* has itaolf disfigured with all surts of 
joot for illustrating the truths of his effigiei^ and carvings, and sepulchral 
sdonce, Aud the being and wisdom of niouumonts. Just over our |»eiv (I 
the D<Hty. What says author of call it oius still, though all who us«*d 
** Coutcmplatious of Nature V “ There to ait in it are dead except mysidf, and 
isuo iiiuking up a pebble by the brook- I don't live in Purworth) isu homble 
side % itliout finding all nature in cud- marble face, and, glancing about the 
nection with it" Bear, too, Levator, church on Cliristnuis day,—'for 1 liad 
about a 4ess object than a stone: got tirnl of the lh<v. Mr. Cove's nuun- 
" Every gr.un of sand is an iniiueiiidty bliiig—1 ohanoiMl to notice this Hione 
and uur immortal Shfikspere himself disturtion. l*knew it again, for 1 uaed 
tallu of Sermons in stones." Seeing, to dream of it, ami would Hcreani in 
then, that the object is one worthy of my deep because it would go ou on- 
notice, let me endeavour to tell you the Urging itnelf till my Mwers uf vision 
history Ilf a stoue. could only take in tiio wide oxtriidud 

But what stone ahall 1 take ? Should inrmth. 1 fell anitt into the old train 
it be a paving stone nr a piece of a school- uf thought, and having nined in the 
boy’s alate, a pebble off the beach, or a course of ny life a good deal of insight 
block of granite 7 It has often oo- into it ami other alnncs, 1 detenniuod 
ciirred to me tlint, if a stonv could to write a history of this stone face, 
speak, it would snake a most enchant- 1 don't mean to tell of all tlie bridals, 
ing storyU'llcc. I’m an old man now, and funerals, and baptisms it nmy have 
but I remember the first time I thought witnessed, nor relate the livi's of any 
no. It w'oM in church and 1 was then a the infanUi ii may have seen gnw* 
littlv boy, i’urworth is a little town in into grey-hCMU'd old men, nor give a 
Somersetrtbire; indeed, y(*u might m«motc..'dF the mason who curved it, 
almifst call it a very little iowil. Pur- nor indeed tell any of the sccuon which 
worth church, however, ia not a very may Ukve paused before it since it 
little church, but it is a very #ld one. came into its present position,—my 
Even Tom Danker, the sexton, says to history has nothing to do with these; 
%*Liitors that he don’t know its SM, but blit, rolling back the tide of lime 
he has beard as the Romans bad some sweeinng aside the dark curtaiu of the 
band in it. Well, iidote’nf matter, for post, I seek to show you, flroiu the hli- 
it is not a nice church. It has always, tory fif tlds stone, some of tin- won- 
1 think, been n mosty ehurcb. Every drous scenes of our world's antchoinioal 
Christoiaa, 1 thiuk, it gets damper, and life. • 

smells worse, aud makes one sleepier ; Aud first, of what ia the stone curii- 
and every time thBymt new parsuiia, (toseilf One day I rubbed tlie dust off 
they get slower and doiler ones. When the face, and found it wasn't white 
last I went there in 17— they bad a marble, but a sort of mottled stone. I 
little man fur paraim. He wore anec- | remembered that in Chichester Cathe- 
tacles, and f wssefraklof going to sleep dral and in Westminster Abbey, 1 had 
for fear lie should see me aild about at seen a similar RulntaDce omphiyed ; so 
me, for he used to shout out ia his when I got back to London, 1 inquired 
sermon now sad then just as if he where R was found and all about ir, and 
wanted to waken the people that at length collected the information lam 
were asleep; hut now they have ^ big ! about to give you. 
parson, who hasligbthmirand looks quite 1 Many years ago — thousands and 
•omniferons, and pretends to preach i millions of years before the first man 
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trorl our globe, aod when the globe it* 
■elf had traTelled round the Bun more 
years than could be expreesed by a 
whole line of figures—there flowed, 
through B country which then existed 
where the South* of England and the 
Eugluh Channel now are, a wide and 
beautiful river. No oaks, or willows, or 
poplars, were to be seen along its 
Danks, but groves of palms and ferns, 
and forests of pine-trees. Vast rafts of 
trees floated down, for it was a mighty 
stream, hundreds of miles long, ud 
boro away with resistless force many 
Jfoils from the lands it passed through. 

Crocodiles and turtles frequented its 
shores, and on the land lived reptiles 
so horrible in form and ilb vast in size, 
that I am afraid you will scarcely 
credit me when 1 tell you of them. 
One of them was called the Igruanodon. 
Its body w’os as massive in its propor¬ 
tions us that of the elephant. Its hind 
logs wore about seven feet in oiroum- 
foronce, its lower jaw was nearly four 
foot long, and contained a large number 
of fiorco-looking teeth, while the whole 
length of the monster was some twenty 
feet.* 

Nor was it, notwithstanding its im¬ 
mense size, devoid of enemies; toe 
Mogalosaurus, an animal about thirty 
feet lung, but of fierce ofitaivorous 
habits, waged ooniinual war pn the 
herbivorous Iguauodon; fishes and 
sheltii loomed in the waters of the river, 
and dreadful reptiles, capable of flying, 
running, swimming, or diving, hovered 
round. 

Such was one of the earlier scpnes of 
our'World's history. But whiit becaiua 
of all these creatures t Jn obedience to 
a law of which we know scarcely more 
than that it exists, they all di^—^not 
one of them lives now—not one has 
left Vk descendant The bones of the 
Ssptilos. or some of them, were carried 
down by the river, smik to the bottom, 
and wore covered up by the ailt and 
mud with which its waters were charged; 
the fishes became imbedded in a aimilor 
deposit; and, lastly, ao did the <&cUs. 

• " Patiifimtloni and thdr Teachiagi.*' Qy 
tte late Dr. wyatriL 


Why do 1 put aa emphasis on ths 
shells y I’ll tml you. B^use the mud 
in which these rtmahu were embedded, 
after resting where form* <i for myriads 
of years, and havin|l durmg that tinio 
undergone atrange onemioal rhaflgnn 
having, in fact, become limoatone or 
marble^ was at length raised up hy some 
internal movement of the crust of the 
eutb, and as biohb furnished huqr mail 
with the materials for adorning his 
temples, for beautifying his palaces, or 
recording the praises and virtues ^ his 
ancestors. In short, I found tbuthe 
stone face was composed of conglome¬ 
rated masses of petrified sheHs of snails 
which lived and died in the rivers that 
flowed through n country inbahiu>d by 
the Iguanodon, and which now forms a 
portion of the mighty ompiro of Britain. 

Say, has the face in the old church 
taught nothing? Say, has a stone no 
history ?—W. Powell, B.O.A. 


Violets. —Mr. Tiley, of Bath, aayn ,— 
The tree violet is perfectly luuriy, and 
oon be grown in open* borders with sne- 
cess; it blooms fireely twice a year, viz., 
from September to the end of October, 
also from the beginning of March to the 
end of MAy. The Neapolitan violet will 
be found ^ thrive in perfection, if 
treated in the way described in tbU 
treatise for frames and pots, not bemg 
a hardy variety and seldom doing well 
in tile open ground. The Bnssian Su> 
perb is fdso one of the finest of ainglo 
violets, with very large flowers and luug 
stems and most delightful fragranoe; 
unfortunately it is not vwy hardy, but 
to have it in bloom in perfeotion during 
the winter months it should be planted 
out in a frame in the manner liefore 
notioed. The cqihpost I alwaysusoond 
consider ilhe beat for potting violets is— 
one barrow of decayed turfy loam, half 
a barrowful of rotton-leaf sail, one-third 
of a bom^w of rotftn manure, one- 
fourth ditto of rough sand, and about 
one {leck of lime and soot, the whole 
well turned and mixed together; the 
Boot and lime will tend to hraltb of 
the f>Unta, as well as destroy all inseeta, 
worms^ Aa** 
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THE FARIIER. 

LIUE IN ^BICI^TORB. 

Mnci^hu been written upon the uie of 
lime in egrioultnre, end jet the subject 
does not eeem to be fiiUj underatood ; 
eouic peiaone need "line upon tine," 
juet ae some soile need lime upon lime. 

Lime is an element in all oimic 
Btructiires. The earthy portion of the 
bonea in the higher dusM of aniinaiN 
conaiate mostly of lime combine<t with 
phospborh' ai'id. The aliclie of the 
Werolaadhs coueiatof lime eombined 
with carbonic acid. All parte of the 
animal structure are* derived from 
vegetables. Vegetables, then, must 
contain n considerable amount of lime, 
and 08 lime is not a constituent of the 
atmosphere, it must be contonied in the 
soil. 

According to Johnson’s talde, one 
bushel of wheat containa 6 and *J>6 or.. 
of lime, a bushel of barley 6 and 1-9 oz., 
iKiis 2 and 3-5 oz.. a ion of tnrnipa a 
little mure than d lb., a t>}ii of potatoea 
26 lb., and. a ton of clover 63 lb. 
These quantities vary ctjiisiderably. 
I'his in oHjsii'ially true of wheat. When 
the soil is plentifully fumtahed with 
lime whea^ contains a Urg«'r |.>er eentoge. 
The akin of the nnin is said to be 
thinner, and the ^nr whiter and finer 
and more glutinous. * 

In soils that oonaist largely of «clay 
the benefit of lime is most obvious. It 
loosens the teaiure of the soil, and ren* 
ders it lees adhesive. It cembinea with 
aeids, and thus sets at liberty other 
alkalies that may b% contained in it. 
It is beneficial to soils containing large 
quantities of vegetable matter, as it ap- 
fiears to render sudw matters more 
soluble, and more useful to the living 
vegetation. Almost every crop that is 
cultivated i 4 im|jroved by it. It is said 
to be injuriouH t<f fisjc and hemp, ren* 
dering their fibre thinner, Vnd more 
brittle. Compounda fonn^ in the soil 
by lime an oomraratively inaoluble. 
Hence it ia from wee to aix yean be* 
fon lime applied to the aoil ia« ex¬ 
hausted. like hydrate of lime, or lime 
■laked with whter, acto the moat 


rapidly. Carbonate of lime produeea 
the most permanent effect upon the soiL 
Light, dry, sandy soila, contaming little 
vegetable matter, on nut those which 
an moot benefit^ by lime; such soUe 
already oontain an abundant supply. 

Then ia one error willi reaiieot tu the 
uae of lime which should, by all meana, 
be avoidMl; that is, the mizing of 
lime with the roanun heap, whether in 
a fermenting or quieaoeut state. Am¬ 
monia aboiiiida in animal mamirua, 
cou.uinod with phoaphoric, carbonic, 
muriatic, ur other aouln. Thosi* m\tn 
of lunmonia an drcomp<w<d by hm«, 
which oouibioe with th«ir iwids and 
ex|>el the aniitiouia—an element winch 
is of great im|>orukiu'e to vegetntion. 
rrobably the best metluHla of upplyiiig 
lime an to spread it u|iontbo soil Is-fore 
planting, and mix it in with the harrow, 
or tu auw it aa u tun droasing, goou after 
the coming up of tno crop. 

Vegutatuea that contain, in a perfect 
state, a large amount of lime may utuia 
their full size without an ndi.Hjiiat« sup- 
ily, but they will not be jjvrfeot pluuts. 

ia an important ingredieiil in 
clover; it U found eJiiofiy in ita cuticle, 
or cuvoring membruiic. Iflliisgrnas ia 
grown iqion a soil coiiaialing moatly of 
vegetable diatter, ami, imdur the atiiiiu- 
liu of tmintal manure, it will lodge or 
break, down from its own weight, fur 
want of the strength or Htiffiiuss which 
a due pro|)ortion of lime woulil impart 
to it. I’otaioes contain a large per 
centage of lime, and there can be no 
doubt ,tbat for soma years past tliuso 
that have been rsiwil under circum¬ 
stances tliat i*re(*Imle<i a sufficient sup¬ 
ply of* lime, nave loten nmre liable to 
diseaee than those that could obtain an 
abundant auiqily of it. 

Potatoes that have grown in low land, 
where the soil consists largely of de¬ 
cayed vegetable matter, or which h-uve 
Wn mined by animal manureK, imva 
been affeoted by the rot much inure 
than'those which have been ruiiM-^i on 
sandy polls, or by means of plotcr, 
which ia anlpbate of lime. 

Vegetables that are p< rfect in their 
organisation, Uiat is, that contain all 
their normal alementa in due proportion^ 
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«rin bettor rodft diioBee when expoeed 
to ite oauwi^ than those that arede< 
ficieot in any one element—indeed, this 
remark may be made more general—it 
may be Applied to all living organised 
beings. The more perfect they are in 
stru^ure, and the more normal in 
growth and proportion, the more perfect 
will be their health, and the greater 
their power to resist disease. We horie 
not to be misunderstood. We would 
by no means intimate that the absence 
of lime has anything to do with, the 
cyigin of tbepotato disease. We do not 
Know that diseased potatoes have been 
subjected to chemical analysis, to asoer^ 
tain whether they ore dq^cient in tbis 
element, or that those varieties that ore 
most liable to disease have been corn- 
pared analytically with those that are 
lees BO. The solution of these questions 
merits the attention of the agricultural 
oheniist, if it has not already received 
it. lint we have no doubt that the dry, 
mealy potato oontaina more lime thou 
the wet, soggy ouo—or that those that 
have grown on dry land with an abiiu- 
dant supply of lime have rotted less 
than those that have grown under other 
oireumstauccs. • 

The analysis of soils and the analysfs 
of plants requires to bo caixied on to¬ 
gether. ^ * 

Tho cultivator needs to know the 
composition of the plants wliiuh he 
piMposcs to cultivate, aud the cumpo- 
sitioii of the soil in which he proposes 
to ciiltivatu them, that ho may judge of 
the adaptednosB of the oue to the other, 
and be able to modify tho soil <to suit 
the demauds of tho plants. 


FRESH-WATER SHRIMPa 

WbeiulVSR they are found the weeds 
•bound with toem. Take plenty of 
ttiis weed and place it, shrimps and all, 
in a large wide-mouthed earthen jar. 
Just OQVer tho weed with waterK aud 
tie a piece of cheese-cloth, or sometluug 
which will afford free ventilatidh, over 
the top, end I have no doubt that they 
will travel a oonsiderable distance. Of 
•owse the wbawgiug of the wrter a few 


times during the journey would pro* 
mote the certunty of ^eir arriving in 
good condition, *aa forty-^ ight hour^ 
rather a lon|^ jouney. 1 ahould, 1 
think (supposing tlmm to arrive alive 
aud healthy), keep them in some in¬ 
closed place for a time^ where they could, 
have fresh water, and keep it well sup¬ 
plied with fresh weed, until the aUtck 
had materially increas^, so as to insure 
a fair chance of their being finally intro¬ 
duced to the river in sufficient numbers 
to do well and increase. Som# per¬ 
forated sine plates or fine wire-sieviog 
let into the sides of a wall-seasoned 
trough or box, and deiemlod on the 
outside by soi^thing coarser, to pre¬ 
vent the choking up of tho a^iertiires 
(which, it is needless to s.iy, must be 
kept clean and open), will aiisa’er for 
this purpose, if sunk iu a tolerably clear 
and rapid part of tho Htn^um; aud the 
stock may be kept up in tho box to 
feed the river with. 


HINTS TO VOCALISTS. 

« 

Sit in a simple, unconstriuned posture. 
Never turn up your eyes, or swing 
about the body; the expres^ii'U 
mean to give, if not heard aud felt, will 
Dover Ife understood by those foolish 
motions, which are rarely resorted to 
but by tliose who do not really feel 
wha|. they play. Brilliancy is a natural 
gift, but great execution may be ac¬ 
quired. Let it be always distinct, .lud 
however loud you ma^^ wish it to be, 
never thump. Practise in ptiv.v-e 
music far more difficult than that you 
play in geno^ sficiety, and aim more 
at pleasing than astonishing. Never 
bore people with ugly music merely 
beeause it is thePwork of some famous 
composer; and do not let the pieces 
you perform before people not pro¬ 
fessedly acientifio be too Icmg. Be above 
the vulgardblly of pretending that yon 
cannot play for dancings for it proves 
that if you are not disobl^ng you are 
stupid. As regards singug, practise 
two or three times a day, but at first 
not longer tb*n ten minutsa at a Um% 
and let one of those times be befora 
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hritfiiit Eserdsd the «itraiiutiM of 
the Toioe, but do not dwell upon thoee 
Botee you touoh with Open 

thf mouth at ell tnuMi, in the higher 
notes especially, opta it te the eon m if 
smiling. Never dwm upon eoMnnenU. 
When you intend to eing, reed tbo 
words end see that you undentsnd 
them so os to give the proper exprofr 
«oiL Lot all your words be heard; it 
is e great end common fault in Engiieh 
singers to be indistinot. 'Children 
should never be allowed to sing mnoh 
or to^strain their voicee; fiftera end 
sixteen is six>n enough to begin to pnc> 
tiso constantly and eteedily the two ex* 
tremities ot tlio voice. The voice is 
said to bo nt its heigl|^ at eight-and* 
twenty, and to begin to decline soon 
after forty. Never force the voice in 
damp weather, or when in the lesst^i 
degree unweli; many often sing out of 
tune at these times who do so at no 
other. Take nothing to olaer the voice 
but a glass of ould water, and always 
avoid pastry, rich ermun, oof&«, and 
coke, when yon intemi to sing. 

• 

e 
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* EIRE KINDLKH.—Tako a 
quart of Ur, throe pounds of reain; 
melt them, bring to a cooling tbmpera* 
tare, mix with os much sawdust, with a 
little ehoreoal added, os eon be worked 
in; spread out while hot upon a bo»rd ; 
when cold, break it into liiinpe of the 
size of a large walnut Ibe c>jm> 
position will easily ignite from a matcb, 
and bum witib a strong blaze long 
enough to kindle an^ wood that is fit 
tobtm. 

SEEDS —Nevcrrelaiu the «me 
kinds of see<l8 too lonv upon the land; 
at the end of three yean it will generally 
deteriorate, and ought to be changed ; 
change of , seed always produces a 
change for tbo better in the crops. 
Heavy cUy^lands will longest retain the 
•eed pure; light loams and peat soils 
will sooner require the change. In se* 
keting s^ it ehonld be ascertained, if 
pessime, where, and on what kii^ of 
mQ it grew; ondseleetaioil of different 


quality to that on whieh it is to be 
aewn. Never seieei seed from a rich 
soil to BOW it on e poor; but prefer that 
from a poor soil to sow it on a ridi. 
Alwaya select seed well cleaned and 
pun, being strictly of \ho same kind; 
seeds of differsnt kinds will vegeute at 
differsni times, and rii>en at different 
seasons^ which occasions serious loss and 
farther deteriontion of sample. 

POKCING FLOWERS.— 
Always begin with a low temiKtrature, 
such os a grsenbouset and when the 
grow^A has foiriy begun, inoreos*', until 
yon have given them sizty'flve tlegraai» 
with impunity. If roaee were brought 
from the air, and plaood in a temperature 
of sixty-five degreea, they would be 
qioiled; but bring them into forty de> 
gross, and inereeae five degrees a week, 
and they will bloom finely. Khododen* 
drons, aaaleeii, end nlaute of all kinds, 
may be gradually uroughi to flower 
early; and when fiowering is done, finish 
their growth without any oheek. Let 
them rsst in the shade out of doors, and 
bring ^em into the house again t-nrly; 
they will force bettor every yinu* with 
less heat and greater beauty, but tlu^ 
must be grown as ear«’fully sflor the 
l{|Com is over as tliey were in fon*ing, 
and have plenty of water during the 
bloom anddhe subsequent growth. 

ICKKP FDTAtiJKS. ~ The 
cellar iPthe best place for thein, licoiiuse 
th'-y are injured by wilting; but Hprout 
them carefully, if you want t« koep 
tbvro. They never Bpr>ut but three 
times ; therefore, after yfui li.ayo 
sproubMl them three times they will 
troubldynu no more. 

COOKING ONIONS - ft is a 
good plan to bhil onions in milk and 
w.iter; it diintnishcs the stronn t.M(o of 
that vegeUble. It U an czcellcnt way 
of servuig up onions, to chop them after 
they are boiled, and put them in a stew- 
pan, with a little milk, butter, salt, and 
pepper, and lot them stew about fifteen 
minutes. This gives them a fine flAvour, 
and they can Iw served up vbiy hot. 

IIORELLA CHERRV WI.VB. 
—Havihg fticked off from tl»iHr stalkf 
the ripest and soundest Morells cherries, 
htuise them well, without broskuig the 
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•tonoR, and let the whole stand twenty* 
four hours in an open vesRel. Then 
press out all the juioe, and for eveiy 
gallon add two pounds of floe loaf 
sugar. Pot tins wine into a cask, and 
when the fermentation ceases, atop it 
close. Let it' stand three or four 
months, then bottle it, and in two 
months more it will be fit to driuk. 
Some crack the stones, and hang them, 
with the bruised kernels, in a bag, from 
the bung, while the wine remains in the 
cask. 

IRISH CORDIAL.—To every 
P 9 und of white currants stripped from 
^10 stalks and bruised, put the very thin 
rind of a large fresh lemon, and a quarter 
of an ounce of ginger, w^ll pounded and 
sifted. Pour on these one quart of 
good old whisky; mix the whole up 
thoroughly, and let it stand for twenty- 
four hours in a new well-scalded stone 
pitcher, or deep iiau (crook), covered 
closely from the air. Strain it off; stir 
in it, until dissolved, a pound and a 
quarter of pounded sugar, and strain it 
again and bottle it. This is on Irish 
reciiie. 

TO PRESERVE CIDER IN 
BOTTLES.—Good corks «iro highly 
nocessary, and if soaked before used mu 
scidtiiug water, they will be more plianl 
and serviceable; and by laying the bot¬ 
tles so that the liquor may always keep 
the cork wet and swelled, will much 
preserve it. 

SYRUP OP QINQER.—Steep 
an ounce and a half of beaten ginger in 
a quart of boiling water, closely covered 
up for twenty-four hours; then, strain¬ 
ing off the infusion, make it into awyrup, 
by adding, at least, two uouuds of fine 
loaf sugar, dissolved, ana builed^up in 
a hot water bath. 

TO CURE THE DISEASE IN 
APPLE-TREES.—Brush off the white 
down, clear off the red stain under¬ 
neath it. and anoint the places infected 
with a liquid mixture of train-oil and 
Scotch suuiL 

TO PRESERVE FISHUNO* 
RODS.—Oil your rods in summer with 
linseed oil, drying them in the sifn, and 
taking care the parts lie flat: they 
should be often turned, to prevent 


them from wnr]fing. This will nndar 
them tough, OM prevent tbeir b^g 
worm-eaten ; time they will acquire 
a beautiful brown colour Should tl^y 
get wet, which sw^la the woo^ and 
makes it fast in thC sockets, tvfln the 
part round over the flame of a candle a 
abort time, and it will be easily set at 
liberty. 

THE BEST SEASON FOR 
PAINTING HOUSES.—The outside 
of buildings should be painted during 
autumn or winter. Hot weather imures 
the paint by drying in the on too 
quickly; then the iiamt will easily rub 
off. But when the paint 4 * hud on 
during cold weather, it hardens in 
drying, and is firmly set 

TO KEEP INSECTS OUT OF 
BIRD-CAGES.—Tie up a little Hulphur 
in a Hilk bag, and suspend it iu tho 
cage. For mocking-birds, this u essen- 
tial to their health ; and the sulphur 
will keep all the red ants aud other in¬ 
sects from cages of all kinds of birds. 
Rod ants will never be found in a closet 
or drawer, if a small bag of sulphur is 
kept constantly iu tltrse places 

TEA, ECONOMICALLY.- 
Y oiing hyson is supposed to be a more 
profitable tea than hysnu; but though 
the quantity to a pound is greafler, it 
has not so mucli ttrength. lu i>oiut ot 
economy, therefore^ there is not much 
difference between them. Hyson tea 
and souchong mixed together, half and 
half,,i8 a pleasant beverage, and is more 
healthy thou green tea alone. Be sure 
that water boils before it is poured 
upon tea. A teaapoouful to each per¬ 
son, and one extra thrown in, is a good 
rule. Steep a few minutes. 

SIMPLE* REMEDIES FOR 
SCARLET FEVER.—"Open the bow¬ 
els r^ttlarly every day with eome 
mild aperient meRicine, such as castor 
oil, senna, &o., and keep the patient at 
restand comfortably wannj sponge the 
surface with tepid water two or three 
times a day ; while it is hotter Uian 
natural, admit fresh air; live on a 
bland diet, such as a cupful of arrow¬ 
root, aeveral times i^ay; toast-water 
for common drink. Oiugle made of 
Btroii|[ aage tea, honey arc aluni, or 
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boru, nuj bo uaed from tho com- 
nencement, if the throat it offeoted."— 
Dr. T. P. Hereford. 

• CORNiSH AND DEVON¬ 
SHIRE MODE WP HAKINO BUT- 
TER.—Pnt yoittolday'i milk in a-{ion of 
iron, tin, «tr earthonwafti(a8nidlT a>Miui 9 
inches deep, and 14 tolSinchosindiiuue- 
ter); place on a slow firs; do not allow 
it to Imil; bnt as soon as nearly boding 
(which should require two hoars), re¬ 
move from tho fire, and plooe on cold 
ntone for 12 orl!) hours. Then skim 
throream and make the butter with the 
hand, which will oecu[>y from 10 to <10 
minuteae -> :cx^rding to circumebtuces 
well knou n to dairymen. The butter I 
made in thid nianne% though, perbara, 
greater in quantity, is not, in iny juog- 
ment, quite equal in richncKS and 
flavour to that made from raw cream. 

HOURNINU.—Mourning for 
parents is uBU.dly worn with cnipe for six 
month«. afterwards without empa for 
the same peri^id. Fur a brother or 
Nistcr six months ; but in many case's a 
lunger jttiriod. Fur an uucle or auot 
three iifUiths; the samo fur a first or 
second No rule can 1 m given 

with H'gard to rt'tuniing mourning 
vish**, it !■', however, proper to watt 
week or tw4t after the calamity 

« l.oTHING OF INFANTS.— 
The principle laid down witlf regard to 
the clothing of sleeping infants may Im 
applied bi that of waking ones. Com 
fort inust lie studied ; looseness and 
freedom of action for the chest and 
limbs must be attended to. The child 
must wear worsted footikins in cold 
weather, and, if it have a c<x>l head, a 
calico csqj—in particularly cold weather 
a flannel one. Buf, as a generul rule, a 
child's liead requires to be kept cool,— 
without a «»p at all after the first few 
months, or when thi weather is warm. 
When the bea*i seems too warm, it 
must even be sfKmged with cold w.vter. 
Ib the cluld the brain is soft and deli¬ 
cate m structnn‘; it is ii^a state of de 
velopment more rapid even than that of 
of the other oigsns of the body. It Las 
bMn already stated that organs are 
most prone to disease when in action; 
hence children arepoiticalarly j^ne to 
diseases of the brsm. 


PAPER FOR R0DM&—mie 
oolourud papef hangings will ocrtainlx 
be found the beat. iUwma hung with, 
or jKunted, soviet, are rich but rerj 
dismal—and invariably look less than 
if adorned with a lig^t tint. They rs- 
qnire also to be illuininated more and 
much earlier in the evening, than those 
with pale colours. Towanis dusk 
scarlet appears black; let any person 
doubting this try the fact, by weturing a 
scarlet cloak or shawl, and look at it as 
tlie shades of tM’iiighi advance. Yellow, 
and liuff, and pink, can bo m^arccly 
better discriminated by oandlcligh UJ^ n 
can blue and green. 

SERVANTS. -- Never Icuvo a 
good place Veenuso a little fault has 
been found with your work; it is a 
very great injury to a doiucHtio to 
change her place often ; she will s«)itu 
have the name of being bad teiiqKU'cd, 
and besides, she (sumot gain fi'ieiids; 
you must reiimiu soiuu tiinu iii ii 
family before they will liecortic atta<'hed 
to you. And if you are, us is gmierally 
tlic case, out of employment for a WM<k 
before you go in a new place, you lose 
your tiuio, and ofum have to |aiy fur 
iMiurd too : thus n Iom of two or ihrcu 
Veeks' wages is uiourred, btH-nuso you 
will not Itoar to be rnpruve<i, even for a 
faulty It is letter remain ari<( iN'hnvo 
so well that your mistrem null iu.kiiow- 
I ledgPyour exc*>!lciice; which she will lie 
]irvtty sure to do, if she tlnda you try to 
please her. 

i HERRS. — Every lioiisckcejaT 

I who {MiSscHscH a patch of ground, though 
ever so small, should have a fen of tho 
hcrlSs wbioli are in coustaiit request for 
cookery or garnish; and this may be 
doqp mixed Vith flowers in Ixuders, 
without in the least detno'ting from the 
beauty of a iiarterre. By tbis means 
the herbs will always be, at least, fresh, 
and in the greatest perfection, and the 
expense is so small (after the first pur- 
cliaae of the seed or roots) os to be 
Hcareely calculable. Let thahouAckiMpei 
look over her greengrocer’s bills, and 
she will be surprised at the aggregate 
ebai^ for herbe and such stiiull gear as 
horse*rBdisb, fennel, Ac., in a month or 
a year. 

GARDEN DRAINING.—Who- 
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ever coiitemplaUs planting out spcci* 
xaeofi of cUoieo planta, about wnicb 
there ia the leaet doubt of hurdincus, 
cannot be too ooreful of rendering the 
situation for them well drained: all 
superabundant mbisturo should pass 
through the soil readily, and be spee^ly 
oorried away by tlie drainago below. 
And even will, plants, whose hardiness 
is thoraughly twtablished, attention to 
diainugc) will greatly add to the success. 

FEED CATTLE REQULAR- 
LY.—Wc find that very mutiy of oqr 
farmers feed their oattio more than they 
r('(|l^rn to keep them in good condition, 
mrticularly oxen that do not work, and 
horses tliut stand in the stable most of 
the time, except uccasiunulljr, when the 
owner tokos him out to go a sliort trip, 
or to do tt light job. *' Keep Dobbin 
eating/' says tlio father, and the Isiys 
follow his injunctions implicitly, and 
Ilia nick is rojtlunished with bay as often 
us the fulher or sons |)nsH by his stall, 
till ho thinks it is a matter of course to 
have an additional amount of feed 
pkeed before him every time he hears 
anyone in the barn, and if not attended 
too, ho gives thorn a oall to quicken 
ihuir luomory. Muchluiy in this way,| 
is wasted—the lionto selecting only a 
little of Uiu most tempting, i^ter his 
appetite is satisfied, and either piflling 
the romaiiidor through the rack, iwder 
his fiK>t, or else breatliing on It so much as 
to rcudor it uiipalutublo to him. Stock 
of all kinds should have their regular 
meals at fixed hours os much us a man, 
and be allowed to masticate and digest 
what they have eaten in the intersals. 
If they are continually fed at all hours 
and times, they will continually ex- 
poctliig something, and consequeiftly 
Kept uneasy. .They will thrive better 
on a loss amount of hay and grain by 
the first luclhod of feedmg than by the 
lost, and witli less labour of attendance 
from the keeper. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
OF FRAME PLANTS.—In the ca^ 
of frame plants, or plants requiring less 
warmth than a greonhouso ^ordB,«the 
preparation of the frame is a most im¬ 
portant matter. The bottom should be 
flnu and imperrious to water, so th.it it 


may be as diw os possible, ib( 
which end it shoula slope in any one 
direction, so that water •ipiUed ia. 
vratering the plants mss run into a gut-* 
ter to be earned away fljbtside the [nm». 
The pots should stand upon a trellis s 
few inches from the floor; and this 
trellis is best made of narrow slipa of 
wood, placed a little space apart. The 
sashes should be removed from snob 

E lmits, whenever the temperature is as 
igb as thirty-four or five, except it be 
raining (in which cose they mustfibo 
kept on to keep the plants dry), or the 
vrind is very keen and nippjpg. In 
those cases, the sashes should 1)0 tilted 
in such a way as to admit as little of 
the wet or wind as possible. As the 
mild spring weather draws on, sudi 
plants as toeso refpiire no protection 
whatever: at that seoaon they bear our 
climate.— Qletiny. 

QUACK MEDICINES.—All 
dabbling in medicines ia bad, with 
cIiildiVD as well as with adults. It may 
be laid down as u general rule, that no 
medicine ia to be give^ without the 
order or sanction of a medical prac¬ 
titioner. In this country '^ople are 
disposed to dose themselves too much, 
%nd at random. They go to the next 
chemist and druggie’s" for a “ bottle 
of stuff," evhen they are ill. They 
might as well go to a dealer in artists' 
colours to^have their portraits painted. 
There is reason for believing that a 
great many lives are sacrificed by per¬ 
sons trusting to treatment by druggists 
iu the earlier sta^ of illness. In fact, 
a statistical re<Koning at ManoheBter 
showed that a great many chUdnm 
perished through such a custom. It is 
particularly necessary that a proper 
medical authority should be consulted 
about little ohildi^. They cannot 
s^ieak, and their complaints are only to 
bo understood a scieutifio investiga¬ 
tor. As diseases in infim^ofton invade 
suddenly and*niake rapid progress, ae 
are they capable, too, in many cases; of 
being suddenly checked. The ad¬ 
ministration of "sleeping atu^" to 
ohildrtm to keep them quiet is so podr^ 
tively Injurious, that it eaamot be 
spoken of in too straag t^ina of oon- 
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demnatioD. In manulaoiuriQg plnceii, 
whtre mothen have to leave their 
olulclrpn much, the extra! to which the 
goor little ihinge are fioieoned outright, 
at made sickly Ufe^ it is painful to 
oontamplato. Oiaum h the basis of 
*V{uieting" medicines. In a done of 
live grains it has killed an sdalt. But, 
besides, it has so peculiarly powerful 
an action on children, that medical men 
▼enture only to give an infant the 
fiftieth or sixtieth part of the doee thoy 
would prescribe for a grown pursoii in 
siwUlar uasos. 

DIRECTIONS FOB PRUNING 
VlNES.^I'^t. In pruniup^ always cut 
upwards, and in a sloping direution. 
find. AluviyK leave an inch of blank 
wood beyond a terminal bud, and let 
the cut be on the opposite aide of the 
bud. 3rd. Prune lo as to leave as few 
wounds ns possible, and let the surfaoe 
of evexy cut be perfectly smooth. 4tb. 
In outting out an old b^oh, prune it 
even wi^ the parent limb, that the 
wound may heal 4 iiickly. 5th. Prune 
BO as to obtain the quonUty of fruit de> 
ainxi on the mqallest number of ahoots 
pouible. 6^. Never prune in frostv 
weather, ndi* when a frost ta expected, 
7th. Never prune in the months of 
March, April, or Msy; pruning in eiiber*| 
of these laonths causes bleeding, and oc- 
oasions thereby a waateful ami iujurioas 
exiienditure of sapu 8th. Let the gene¬ 
ral autumnal pruning take pl^ as semn 
after the Ist of October aa the gather* 
ing of the fruit will permit. *LaHtly. 
Use a pmolug-knife of the best deacrifi* 
tion, an<l let it be, if possible, as sharp 
as a razor. 

PLANTING SHRUBS AND 
TREE.S. — When* apedmen trees and 
shrubs arc to be introduced on the 
lawn or on prominent parts of the 
dirubbery, tire priparation of the soil 
should be attended to with judicious 
care. In planting, the base of the stem 
should bh quit^ even with, or in most 
esses above, the ordiiiscy level of the 
grouml; and when planted the tree 
■hould appear aa though a little mound 
K»H been raued around the stem, but 
thja must by no means actually be the 
WM. I^e iqipsatanoa ahouli result 


from keeping the liase of the trees 
vated, Slid the soil lieing raiaod in suoh 
a manner os just to cover the roots. 
Generally speaaing, Nhrubs in planting 
should M less elevated than trees. Out 
no general rule can he given in this 
respect, except that in dr^ soils the «le* 
vation must tw less than In moist siiu' 
ntions, because in the latter the roots 
are more liable to suffer from nn exct^ss 
of water; in dry aoiU, on tlto otlier 
hand, the trees rre sonintiines liable to 
sufier from drought when too much ele¬ 
vated. 

ACORNS AS CHIMNEY OR. 
NAMENl'S.-^ Half fill two hyairath* 
glasses (white) with clear water, and 
having proour^ two s<H>rDS, Uioroughly 
ripe, rujuovs the cups from the mul 
and pass a needle and thread through 
that end of the acorn wbiedt fitted toe 
oup, draw tlie needle through a bung or 
cork, which must fit very tighUy into 
tlie neck of the gloss ; tie the tlir^ on 
the top of the bung long enough U> sus¬ 
pend the aoofo dose to, but not to 
iouoh the water, and drop a little seal¬ 
ing wax on the thread whore the ueedle 
has perforated the cork, so that all idr 
may be excluded. During the early part 
.of the winter tbo ac<mis will begin to 
grow, and when the green leaves touch 
the txirk they may be plantid in the 
ground f this meibud of early treatment 
willjlaciUtaic and hasten the growth 
throe yoara. We diould have stated 
that the glasses ore to lie ]i1ared on s 
manlel-sholf in a room wherein n fire is 
burning during the day (it,is not re¬ 
quired at night); also, that if tlio aater 
sbopld beoome green or turbid, it must 
lie changed, otherwise they may bo left 
undisturiiod .from the time they are 
planed in the glasses until they ore 
rilanted. 

WINTERING R08E.S.—For 
the last five years 1 have wintered my 
roses, and witli the best success, on 
the following plan. As soon os the 
frost or unfavourable weather sett in 
iatheautum, I remove the more b-n'ler 
durietiee carefully from the sod, aod 
plaee them in a frame on a dunif-bed, 
plunging them in sawdust, wi‘h a 
tolei^le epaoe between them, nod 
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have thom uDcovered. Bufc on the 
cold increasiag, the frame ie eoTered 
with plAnka, and in severe frost, over 
those is placed a covering of leaver. 
As often, however, as the cold mode¬ 
rates, and the thermometer reaches the 
freesing point or higher, the covering 
is removed, and the plants exposed to 
the atmosjihero. The gradnat docom- 
pomUon of *he sawdust producing a 
genial moisture, encourages the de¬ 
velopment of a quantity of fresh and 
vigorous roots, which would hardly 
have been formed hod the plants bqeu 
left in the cold frosty soil; and at the 
■asCj time acting as manure, furnishes 
them with support On the approach 
of mild weather in spring the plants are 
taken to the plaoo they afe to occupy 
during the summer. The holes are 
dug some time before begiuning to 
plant, and filled with the soil in which 
the roses are intended to grow. For 
planting out a cloudy, and, if possible, 
a r.'iiny day should 1 m selected. This 
simple procedure insures a vigorous 
growth and abundant bloom. 1 have 
never found any kind of ruse injured 
by it, either from dump in the winter or 
from being moved every year. Even tea- 
roHOB, though so delicate, are uninjured. 

PLANTS IN BALCONIES.— 
It is always best to have boxe| for bol* 
eonicH, ns when the pots are set without 
boxes ou tlio loads, which soon begome 
very hot from the sun, the roots of the 
plants are ]iarehed and withered up; 
and a similar effect takes plnoo from the 
drying effect of the wind, when the pots 
are set on the bars of an open baluony. 
This is one of the reasons wl^ plants 
bought in the streets and set in a bal¬ 
cony so very seldom Inst long; and why 
the buds so often drop off without *ex- 
panding : they ore grown in very small 
pots to save room : and when they ore 
removed from the pits, in which they 
were kept in the nursery, to the leads 
or bars of n balcony, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to keep them alive, unless they are 
kept in boxes, or, os a substitute, in 
double pots. Boxes are, however, muck 
the best; and even wooden onesi if 
made of good yellow deal, will Iiist six 
or seven years, if not left out to rot in 
the winter. They should, indeed, be 


put away as soon as the family goes out 
of town. ^ The plants which will bear 
exposure in baloonies may be thus men* 
tioned:—Alyssum saxatili, in pota; 
Arabis olbida, Jn pats; Jonquils^ la 
pots; Paper NoroiAus ; Polyafttlnu 
Narcissua; Fyrus (Cydonia) japoniea, in 
pots; Stocks, of various kinds; Wall* 
flowers, in pots; Yellow-berried holly, 
in pots, ike following kinds havii^ 
been forced into flower, though they 
may be put into balconiee, will requira 
oare :—Aoaoiaa, of various kinds; Quo* 
rarias; Genista oanariensis; Geranmins 
(Pelaigoniums); Hydrangea hortenais; 
Hydrangea japoniea; Linumafnigans; 
Rosea. 

cucumb|:r forcing —cw* 

cambers in the middle of Maruh, or 
sooner, may be had where a woll-rpgn- 
luted heating apjMuiatuH exists, and this 
will produce all the effects desired, 
provided one oan command the ne* 
cessary amount of heat, both bottom 
and The latter being easiest at¬ 

tained, must not be allow^ to range 
above 70^ for cucumbers, and a certain 
amount of humidity given to it by 
placing vessels of water ii^Buch a way 
OB to intercept the ciirrenis of dry 
heated air on its way inbi the pit or 
•house; or, if the pipes be ojien and ex¬ 
posed, vessels standing on them will 
easily effect that object. In raising eu- 
cumber or melon plants, a rather brisk 
bottom hpat is required, and that not 
too drying nor yet too humid; at the 
early period required for the fruit plants 
one bad better plunge the pots con¬ 
taining the seeds in some fermenting 
heap, and, just as the cotyledons are 
breaking through the soil, remove them 
to the pit, where the atniosphore is 
more pure; a little contrivance will 
enable one to give them all the available 
bottom heai^ about 80^ or 85* not 
being too much—even 90* will do no 
harm, provided other things are fi^ 
vourablet Melon plants, to*plont in 
the pit in May^ may be reared in a dung 
frame prior to that time very easily; 
or they may be brought forward with 
the oucumbers, as at that period the 
seed vegetatee and the plants grow 
with leA trouldo than earlier .—Cetlagt 
Gardener. • 
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PASTIMES AND FEATS ON THE 
ICE. 

• ^ Skating. 

This inTipforatinfA graceful, snd hfalthy 
psstdbe Bei'ins tu ihiTe beon entirely i:n* 
known to ibo ancients, to whom we arc 
in the habit of refurring oh the inventors 
or teschen of all our works of art, recn • 
ation, and uniutienicnts. That neither 
the Syrians, the Greeks, or the BniiiiuiH, 
should have handed down any knowledge 
on skating w other of our winter pa'<< 
timSi is by rio means a matter of stir- 
priso, wlu:i near in mind their geo- 
graphicali i><’'itiaii. And though the 
whiUi-{ apped p ‘oks of the Arni|;inan and 
Caucasian Alps might^avt) iiimh! them 
i-eaiotely actiiminlud «'ith snow, ice in 
the form of glaciers and froren shoiMs of 
w'ater was a phenomenon beyond their 
knowledge and comprciionaion. Though 
with the Homans the sight of frost and 
snow w< rc objects more familiar, ire 
seldom lasted fur any length of time no 
as to be either on iueonvcnioiue or an 
iibslrm turn, it was conse({iientI\ not till 
tho iidient of the hardy Scandinavian, 
and tho lund^ng of tho Dane and Nor* 
wegian in Itntain, that tho knowb-dip‘ 
of huM to make a safe and rap'd high¬ 
way of the uU'bound river or Uie snuw- 
ro\'cn-d plum was first imparted tu -he 
Anglo-Saxons. • 

In Norway only, where change of 
manneiB and fashions move wstli snail- 
like torpidity, and where the dre^ and 
customs of the peasantry art* as pnniiiivo 
now as in the fifteenth rentur}*, can wc 
expect to find a true picture of the mode 
of snow-travelling, us practised in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. 8o expert 
is every Norwegiah in thejuse of .his 
pnow-f'hoes—long canoe-shaped skates, 
into the hollow centre which his foot 
is strapped—that he (%n with ease ascend 
or descend hills, odvonce, retreat, or 
wheel round with the greatest facility. 
In consecfkeneoaof this means of pro¬ 
gression, so necessary in the long w'inters 
of the ^andinavian countries, that the 
armies of Norway and Sweden sre sup¬ 
plied with these bighlv useful articles, 
and when the troops oi other states are 
obliged to go into winter quarter^ those 


of these kingdoms ran keep the field 
through tho whole year. In former 
times, when these two states w'en' at 
war, u force of twenty thousand men was 
led in tho depth of winter across tho 
Norwegian Alps, and descended in nnier 
of battle on the froxen plums of Swedi n. 
Tho manner in which tlicxe Inudy Mil- 
diers nmnofiurre, skirmish, advance, 
scatter, retreat, re-form, and charge m 
eonipact order, over I'roxcri lakes or pla¬ 
teaux of hardentil snow, is one of the 
most suriiriHing and inlnresting sit;Ids 
cormerted with the militat} utfuiis of 
Norway. Next to the S«niidiiia'iaiins, 
the Dull h are probably the most i x|Hrrt, 
though nut the iinut gno'etul skaters ui 
Europe. huHolhuid, iikii, wunieii, uiid 
children, from the highest to the lowest, 
make iksi* of the tru/en rivers and < aiiuls 
as public highways fur husiness, rcne.i- 
tion, and pleasure. Tb<‘ child, with 
Hati'hcl and aiute, skates to and Iroiii 
school; the furaier's wife, w dh a basket 
of eggs on her bead, and one on iiliier 
arm with butler and poullry, skiiloi (o 
the market with hei diiir> produtc; 
gentlemen arm m arm, and Indus hurnl 
m hand, pay llieir eonntr; vixits, and go 
lor miles ^nllmg down the long i iinuis on 
tiu'ir iron sh'ss. tin (be Uliiio* mid 
’ Danube, numluis of stndcnls make up 
I wincjiaslics in the wmlcr inontlis, and 
I prom'll to a neiglibouring town ot l:i. 
I vonrite hotel, three, fimr, or five li jigi-is 
j off, returning home by imsmiight, •loh 
I one graBjdiig a portion ot a long iiol-, 
whu h unHWirs tho doubln piir]>os< of 
keeping tin; party in u lire*, imd, sliwu;.! 
one stumble or go throiigb a tt> m hr ioim 
pie(#ol ice, dragging hiiu Jiistmdly out 
irom the very rnonicnturn witli whirh 
the^ travel. •The repniath that wna 
fornn-rly east at tho Kiigli^h tor ibcir 
indifTcrent and awkw'anl sLatmg is no 
longer merited, for displays of tho mobt 
graceful and lomplicated teats of skafmg 
may now lio witnessed in every' part of 
the kingdom, when the weather aiinjita 
of it, that tiiay ehallenge Europe to lur- 
pa|S. Indeed, the torchlight rlixplays 
oecosionally seen in oiir mrtrojK;;:tan 
narki are os extraordinary os they are 
Dcautiful. As a calisthi'fiir' exei..^,', 
I imparting vigour to the systeni, strength 
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and cluatidt^ to the muscle;!), and dfs- must endeavour to ac(|u)rc the movt.* 
playing; tho hguro to the f^eatest posbihlo mrnt on tbo outside of tL- skater, 
udvaiitaKUi ^ting is one of the most ! whirh is nothing more tl.;>u ihruving 
adininiblo of our health-giving i>ai!.limes, I theiiibcKes upon the oiitoi edge of 
but It 18 one in which, to ubluin pet feet akati', and luak^g tb<# bulumo of their 
proficiency, the loonier must begin ut body tend towards tb8l side, whictf will 
the earliest youth—indeed, from child- ncccBsarily enable them to l<irm a semi- 
hood. An adult may acquiro a curtain circle. In this, much assistance moy be 
amount of ficudom and uonfidoiu'o 'ubcu derived from placing a bag of had shut 
he begins afb r twuiity to learn to skate, in Uio pocket next to tbc fo'>t employed 
but bo u'ill never obtain tbu case and in making the outside stioko, iihieh will 

( ^racc that cuiistitutu the charm and pruducwau artihoial poise of the body, 
lonuty of tho art. So long as them ij which will afterwards heroine natural by 
the slightest fear or apiirehcnsiou oC a praiitice. At the cumnieiireincut of*the 
full^luTu will bo eonstiiiint and awk- outside stroke, the knee of the employed 
wurdness in the Hkatci's gestures. Mueh limh should be a little bent, ^lud gra- 
ohjectiun has bo(!U made to the fonn <if dually brought to stmight ]K>hitI >n w^eii 
skate used in Englund, ^ being too the stroke is eoinp]^ted. When the pi.v- 
ituii-h curved, and thi-rohybiiaging the titioncr becomes expo!! in forming ths- 
skati'T round on the outside upon a quick, seniiciuk- Dith Itoth feet, he is then 
small circle; whereas, by having them jointhemtog)*t}u'r,a!i<]pr(>'‘(‘ed]iri>,.,w 
lesa curved, he has the cumiuiuid of hU sivcly and alternately uith both icc-:, 
stjxikc, and etin cniaigc or diminish the which will carry him f^rwanl with u 
circle according to his own wish; the gnu-cil'ul movement, Caie !<}iould bo 
best shii[i(<, thcrofore, is nearly straight taken <•> u<!e very little muscular exer« 
until it reaches the curve beyond the tieii, for the impelling motion should 
toe. Another great defect is the depth proceepl from Iho mechanieal impulse of 
of the iron; tlie wood eannot be too near the budv thrown into speh a piisition as 
the ground, so long os it is kept clear to regulate the stroke. , 1 ^ tiiking the 
fiotu iHintai't witli it. To fasten the outside stroke tho body oiight to he 
skate to the heel of the hoot, a peg should thrown forward easily, the Miicmployed 
be iciud; a heel-strap passiug from the ' limb kept in a direct line uitli the body, 
wood, and buckled above tlu) instep, and the face and the eyes looking directly 
with two other straps, one passing Vchind forward; 4lic unemplo}’cd foot ought to 
oud the otlu'i before the hall of thw foot, be stretched towards tho ice, with the 
will be Hutlieient to secure tho skate toes in % direct line with the leg. In 
firmly to the foot. tho time of making the curve, tlie body 

Thu following instructions contain all must ^e gradually and almost iiiifierccp- 
that lull bo ]irn( til ally tuiiglit on tlie tibly raised, and the unemployed limb 
Bubjeit of skating; close atlontiun to tho brought in the same manner lorword; so 
motions and carriage of a good skater that, at finishing the curve, tho body 
will afford more information than a book will bend a small degree baekward, and 
full of elaborate dlri-ctiona. the uneinployed foot^unll bo about tM--> 

As to tho mode of using them,* we inches before the other, ready to piace 
cannot do better than quote the following on tho iee, and fonn a i orresponding 
instructions given by a member of tho curve. The musciMar movement of tiic 
Edinburgh (Mub, who had devoted spe- whole body must correspond with the 
cial attention to the subjet't:—Those movement of the skate, and should be 
who wi^h to be proficient should begin regulated so as to be almost ini{)erccptiUe 
at an early period of life, and endeavour to the speotqfors. Particular atumtioa 
to tlirow off the fear whii^ olw^s should be paid to carry round the head 

attends the eomTncnocment of an nppn- and eyes vrith a regular and 
reiitly hazardous amusement. They will j motion; for nothing so mucit diminuhes 
soon aequiro a facility of moving on tho I the grace and elegance of skating as 
inside; when they hare done tliis, they j suddeiFjerks and exertions, vhicli an 
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too frequently used by the geneni1it>' of, 
skaters. The management of the arms' 
likewise dfjn'n-es attention. There is 
lit) mode of di<>i^.9ing of tht ni more 
groccfullr in outiado than folding 

the hanifs into cuui other, or using a 
muff. Th< ro are varioufl feat:; of nrti- ^ 
\ity and ninnasurnia uso<l u{ion skatee, 
but they uit- so various no < ann'it th tail 
them. Moving on the outside U tht ' 
ptimarv objeet for a skater to attain; ai-d 
when be b«<(ini<s an adept in tbit, io’ 
wil]ei'a>'i]y :t< i^uire a fat ility in tMet utiny 
other bruiit lx s (' the ait. 

KHtV TD Yoru C.M.T.INT.. 

A YOfNii who iommcnu‘4 his life 
uith not liking his butincBs bits no very 
prontisiiig jiiospcd huforn hi:n. l.et 
such a out- believe himself to be undi i 
the imiiiedluto iniluenuo of “uii e\ii 
eye," and M't about relcoamc hiiiinclf at 
unco by a resolutu refusal to entertain 
any thoughts but aueti as appi rtain to 
the diitv clearly licfoio him. timl liow ti 
do it ut-ll and huiiLstiv. It is a gi'i’at 
im.'-tako to be poe-sesmil with a faiuiful 
idea of advantugi- to tx* derived from 
nn\ otlwr t.hling than tim one «huh 
■ ill iiiiirtuiM • h:i\e eombiiied to impose 
uu iiuii, as a'l introduction to the biisv t 
rrspoiisibilitii'.c of life and munle ml. j 
How inaiiy ha\o tnarlo shqiwrcck ofl 
iheir lu:«e-5l hoix-s by feebly giving M-ay I 
to till delusion of being innant for bift> i j 
things tlian working at a hemb or kiep-, 
ing !i sliojt I To lx* niiovc* one’s business j 
is a lie an pride that has its origin in ^ 
iniloleni e, lietukei.s a disb"UouFablc | 
carc'.r, .'ind fin i ml in baukru]it( y. | 

HdW TO GtT CONTENT. ! 
'I'liK be.-)! ri'nicdy for ^iiscontent U to j 
try and estiioiito things at what they ! 
.ir'e really w* tiJi You should rtmem- | 
Isr tlial Hot hath lid is forced to contftnt 
I iiiiself w ilh the same sky m the i»oor- 
est mieliftuic, and the great banker tan- 
not ordi r a private sunset, or add tme 
ray to the niagiiificcncc of night. The 
taine air swells all lungs. Each one 
|iossefeK‘8 really only his own thoughts 
.ind his own "scnfccs, soul and body— 
thew: arc the'prop* rty wbidP a man 
OWT. 3 . Ail^bii is valuable is to U had 


for nothing in, this world. Ocnius. 
ItOAUty, and love aie not l*onghc and 
poM. You may bi:v a rirh brneelct, 
but not a well-turned arm to w«ni it,— 
a pearl neeklaeo, but not a pretty ihrmit 
with W'hteh it shall vje. The riebest 
hanker on earth would vainly otter a 
frTtunc to bo able to write a xern* like 
Byrun. One comes into the world 
naked and goes out naked; tlie ditbT- 
enre in the fim*ne''» of a bit of linen for 
n <ihroud is not iiineh Man io ii hanil> 
fill of elny, which turns quiikly back 
aginn into d'wt. 

! TUi: MONEY WK SPEND. 

! A Book hivi liibdy iMien puMiibel 
' whieh w a jMirfiH't uinrvel, un'l lint 
I takeu the public by storm. Tboiii.uid’i 
‘ of eopies have lM*en sobl, and tb(mx.«n(U 
' will continue to iu*||. UraiiHe tbe t*,,,]( 
tolls a true history of n peniiy wlnct 
became atliuiisaud ihuiurK it uppi'ni « 
that somu yenrs hgo n Hmall tr l■leMliln*| 
became imprexseil wiib tin* |tro-lii<<'irit. 
ness of a fHiriny, if *.01 iijiart fi .iu fhii 
general risks of bnainexs, turn--1 l-i n 
profit and albiwed e ititinunlly t*' grow 
bv tin* ftugineutiitioii of its own , 

bliich Wore not Pi }i»i rliv4«|■l<^l ii>idi*r 
any circuinstjuiee*i uiitd a u’ri.nii tuna 
h-id i^rinriulaled. Iiiafnw ye.ir-*, by 
isamcst determiii ifiou and dixereet iuh- 

n.'u'i'hieiit, the i«nnv gr(*w t-» tin- im. 
portant niiin of ohd timusatid p minis ' 
Ouo uletiieiit of groat import iiieo ia 
tile penny iH tliix, that altliouu'li it ix .i 
eniii of prijall value, it is dtvinbb- iiif'i 
fair pnrla ; and na in iiirmt iintiterH of 
traife tbero are eillier thna* r.i four di* 
visions of cost and profit ( 7 *iicrany 
four), tliu p4 Any lovs bn^uii** i!t<< most 
universal of all c uiis. Tiia timm or 
four divisions of tin: |icnny in <y be thus 
ezhibitexJ: — 

Haw Material, two p u U. 

Laiiour, one jiart. 

Profit, oue |jart. 

Or otherwise ; 

, Raw Material, one part. 

Labour, cine port. 

Wholesale profit, one port. 

Retail profit, oue part. 


TOB MONET WE SPEND. 


J4n 

iiiHttvrN of tradp will be tound people of different hahite, vpoalcin^ 
to be Niibjoet to these elomenti of divi- vartoua languagea, and liaring inati* 
eioD in refi.'reoee to the coat of produc- tutione varying more or Irea from 
tioii, and the division of piNtfit. each other, populate n great part of Its 

Tlie penny, )>OMioaHinff itieae onve- surface. Itut «water^and e|ia<^ ^ivide 
uiunt proiierticM «>f divTsion, is also a the nations of the efrlh. Paris is 500 
coin which, fru'ui its suiajl value, is miles from London; St, Petersburg, 
widely current. It is the coin of 1,620 miles; Now York, 3,000 miles ; 
the million. ft weighs dowu the Austmlia, 13,000 miles. But there are 
till of every ab<»|ikeepor; it is co\uitod stenin-ships crossing the seas; and 
and paeke<l in {uitwr every Sutiirdiiy there are railway locomotives waiting 
niglii, brciiiiMe the heap in which it luui the iirival of the ships; aud thero are 
uoruiitiilutod has bocoiiio so large ; ibis wires {torvading the earth, that Hneak. 
thcroin which thegontbimangives toiho in inystenons tongue, to the people of 
(;ri^4iug-swoepor, whicli the rich man one nation of what those in the other 
tlirowsbi the beggar, which the old lady nation are doing. The tnng#e ia tikn 
gives tu the chilli. We have penny post- that of forked lightning, whicli tmicbei' 
iigi‘, penny iiowspaners, |ifnuy retuling- the heavens andsthe earth at tin; some 
r'loiiis, )*eniiy iua, i»eiiiiy bliu'kiiig, mouieui, and seems to brini; thciii 
{H'litiy Ioavea,|ienny banks, iMMiny clubs, . lioth tog*'th«'r; and there an* rix-u who 
penny sohoola, jicnny inechanies’ msti- j w'uit ujHjti this tongue, um i who watch 
tutiiins, (toniiy shows. In fact, theri* j tin* lieiHiKurc aud the arrival of those 
is iio iirtieh) uf tnnle wiiioh is conveui- ships, and of the locomotive 1 hat stands 
sntly divisible into small qiuuilities, of imnting t<> pursue its course. And 
•vliieli a " iHiimyworth" may not be had ; there is another monster whose breath 
and there are few sourcisi of recreation is steam, and whose food i-srire; and 
uliicli liiive not, m their iiuniblor forms, men with thoughtful brows and busy 
bei'ti (ift'nriHi to the people at the price fiiigem wielding the }»oU'nt pen, who 
ol a penny. Vou may send a letter attend upon this nionste - - for ho has 
fi'oiii London to John o'tlroat'H—lliciu actpiired the power uf t.iiking to the 
si lull be u Mplotiilid {talace tu receive tbti iiiultitiidA by signs and suiibols, and 
letter, servAiitH in livery to take it in telling them what the shi[i liai brought 
t'liiuge, and pul (he stamp of authority fn>m the op]K>site suifuce of the world ; 
upon It. It shall bo taken fwm this what tbclhires have said tuhuve traus> 
piui-e by boraes panting from * their pfreil only a few hours ago iu another 
Mpoed, and it shall bo received at zone-, and what the locoinofive luui ga- 
uiuithcr iwlaoo, by other Horvanls, theri'd iu his brief visits t<i a hundred 
in atioihor livery, who sh-ali link jilaues along his line of travel; and what 
it to u luoiiiter, whose breath H t he lucn of thoughtful brows think of tlie 
hit am, and whose food it tire. Awsy iloings of the world, lu the morning, 
i' giHis at u s|ieed as swift as that the at your breakfast table, a {>.i{H*r is laid 
bud. All the nighttlirough it» flying before you, in w'hich, os in a mirror,you 
(■iiwai'd. The ^y breaks, the lytter see the movements of the world rv 
li.iH reoeheii its destination; your fleeted; you not only re.vl the faces, 
Iriciiil, three huudreil miles awny, is bttt the hearts of men. 1'liix cosU you 
now resiling that which, twelve hours a pCHMy. Ship, l*K*oinotire, clcetrio 
ago, you wen* writing. The priiv you wires, printingmadiities, and man. have 
jMy fur this is a pfHwy. It is a striking all bm at your service, and ^e price 
illustration of tlie power of the penny, you have paid baa been a penny. When* 
Every time you w'oste a penny, you ever, therefofb, you waste a penny, you 
throw away a ^wwer by which you soeriflee that wuich waa equal to the 
might have sent servants with a letter power of commonicating with Fnu^ 
from London to the Land's End. Kt retartburg. New York, Australia, 

Again: This world is aliapod like a the woyid! —ilow a Penny PecasM a 
ball i ita diameter is 7,tfi)0 luilee TKoummI P<m»d$. (Prioe 1/6.) 
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TBE WISDOM OF OUR AKCES* * ^oyment in the pepepitoii. Whet is 
TORS. call^ “ venerable antiquity" was. iu 

Sir TnoMas BRovrxj^hi hia PmikIo- truth, the young ul the world: 
^ian'a £pidentiea, or “Sifttirits into rery the days of its iuoxiatrivace aud ignv>< 
msMy rieeived ^cMtt and coeiJNonfy ranee, full of error and credulity. We, 
prelirmed TValAiaapealfa thus of our iin- in ilus present age, are far older than 
moderate respect for ** venerable au- they, more ez{Mrieooed, lew uiiHiuhms. 
tiqui'y —** Rut the mortal lest enemv We poasew not ouly such knowieilge 
unto knowledge, and that which hatn and experience os our anoostoia pos' 
done the greatest execution u|ioa truth, sosswl, but also the accumulated kiiow- 
hath been a )a)rcmptury adhesion unto ledge ami ux|Hirieace of all thiiikore 
authority, and more especially the ee- from the very eai‘i«vsta]mor tho world, 
tablishing of <iur belief upon the die- Whatever advance in human thoiiglit 
tafbs of antiquity. For (as every or in human knowledge tiny iudividind 
capacity may oluerve) most men of man of past times has iiiaiie, ha^oiua 
agcrt pryscut s.> sujteniUtiously do look down to us. Whatever errors the 
on ages past, that tho authorities of the ignorance or emlulily of past times hue 
one <lo exceed tho n^tsuna of the other. foaturinJ, are gnuiually (iMap)ivimug 
AVhnse fjorsons indeed being forro re- before tliu older t>x|Kiriiuic«. The foots 
moved from our times, their works, of the |Kist times are valuiible, tho moio 
which selilome with us passe unoon- valuable often, as tmehiog us what to 
irouletl, either by contentiiorario.H, or avoitl. The u]>iuioiiH of the iHvst .igi s 
immediate auccusBors, are now bo- are fretiuently wurthliew, from the in¬ 
come out of the distance *»( envies ; sufhciniicy of the facts upon whii!ii those 
and the farther removed from present upimons were fouiidrti. Tu H|)|ily titoso 
time.*, are com^civeil tu approach the upiuions to ovuuts of the presciii timu 
nmrci unto truth itself. Now, hereby, would he hke pruuoiiiicuig judgiiieUt 
metltinks wo manifestly delude our- wiUtout uvideuur; fi>r the cireuiii- 
selves, and p idoiy walk out of the track stauces uiniur winch the u]tiiihju was 
of truth." iurtiied, the habits of life, tlio wants 

One of tho inieit iiiUchievous forms and ruquuciiieiitM tif the age, nru totally 
which thii rovcn'uce for aQth<»rity as- | iliifcrvut and dislmct fri'Ul wiial ttiey 
siiiiUM is, wnon what wu are ploowid tu , are when the opiinuu u b> be aubxl on ; 
call ‘'the w'lvlom of our •anoestors," | aud Vi prefer "tho wisdom of our lui- 
" the wi«Ium of age.*," " venerable uu-{ cestani'* to the knowledge of the 


tiquity,” is thrown in our te^th to pre- | |,r<.‘M.*nt «lay is willuily toeluKe our eyes 
vent any di%overy m -science, of m art, against evidence, to shut out that which 
in philosophy, or in legislation, from is c<.>m]dct» and ctDcient, an>i to adopt 
being ii>lopted by us in modern times, that which is vague, iiuiH-ricut, ami 
This phrase, " tho wisdom of our onces* uull. 

tots,’' aud tlie pn'judices it fosters, has If " the wisilom of our ancestors " is 
sent some men to the stake, and others implicitly to be relied on, to what sgo of 
to the dungeon: ft brought ou tiahlou the world would Uh-v rrfir us fur 
the vengeance of tho Inquisition ; it [wrfcct wisdom 1 Would it be enuiigli, 
called ilonspy a dreamer, and Jenoer or Vjo far, to go bock to the times of 
an iunovaWr^ it*mock^ at Adam the ancient Rntons f Would they wish 
Smith, and sneered at Bentbam; bat us todaell in wattled huts, and walk 
the Very phrase itself contains a fallacy about with tjaioted bodies and skin 
as false 4s it ia mischievous. To speak cooU ? Would they have us change 
of the early days ol the world as its old our steam-boats for ooraclns, aud our 
days, M the same as if in spewing of an locomotives for war-chariots f Would 
individual man we were to dilate on the iney convert our bishops into Druids, 
Tsoerable antiquity of his btbybood, —iind send oot the Archbishop of Can- 
and yield with deference to his wisdom terbuiy with a golden knife to cut the 
while yet in long-elothasi •ad*thefiiU ascred misletoe; and tho Bishop of 
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Ezoter to preside over the human aacn- 
fleef Vot Huch waa the wiadom of our 
anocatoi'a*' in thoao days. But, perhajMi, 
aa the laudatorea beinporia acti,” thu 
great upholdera of the “ wiadum of our 
anoeatoii*/' are deeply onamourwl of 
fuudnliam and its aocompaniinenta, they 
may iviah to stop at that period, ig¬ 
nore all its auiecedonta, and find 
true wiadoin in the mail-clad knights 
whoHo pfii was the pummel of their 
avrord, who were innocent of all learn¬ 
ing ; when every house was n furtresa, 
where '‘power dwelt amidst its pas¬ 
sion^ when foroo was the solo gua- 
niut(>o for safety; when suporstition, 
credulity, and ignomnoe, filled the 
liUid : when the nobles wifijfi highway¬ 
men, and the people were slaves. This 
puriod seems to have been thought, by 
many of our writers, the golden age of 
England, venerable from its antiquity, 
wise Iteyond all ootuitarison, and not 
only wise, hut merry; for to those 
days we are eonstantly sent back when 
they would impresa ua with a notion of 
** tnerrio England." But lot us look for 
a luinuto at the means of acquiring 
wdsclom which exiatcKl oven lung after 
the time of the knights, w'hou feudal¬ 
ism was drawing th its close, and ])rint- 
ilig was bcgiimirig to scatter the seeds 
of iiifonnutinu about the world.* .\fevr 
meagre chronicles, tliu songs and 
Tonianoea of the troubadours, comprised 
almost uniirelv the literary food of the 
people. 'I'lio Nurnnbfrr/ Cknmide oon- 
toiiia all that was ihcu known of the 
histoiy and geography of the world; 
and there we are told of sundry races 
of men then inhabiting the world, sdino 
with tlio hums and hoofs of goats; 
others with the beads oi^dogs, whose 
longunge is a perpetual bark; some with 
four eyo-*, othera with bpt one, and 
Hint., like the Cyclops, in the middle of 
their fortduwd; others again with no 
heads, or ratlier, as Sh^apere luui it, 
*'men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,'' the eyes being in the 
■boulders, and the ikose and mouth in 
the breast; others nniin have neoks at 
long as swans, with beak of an eiigle 
in we ^aee of a mouth, and a noee like 
Lord Brougham's above it. Then 


some have a mouth so small that they 
ore obliged to 8 u«^ in all their nutii* 
ment through a Med; while '..theini 
have the upper lip so large that it coverts 
all their faces l)ke a 'screen. Others 
again have only one l|g, and a foot so 
enormous in size, that they stick it up 
in the air like on umbralla and go to 
sleep under its shade, mid are, withal, 
ao swift with this one foot that they 
easily run down the fleetest animals <n 
the forest. Others wrap themsdves up 
in their own eara, whi(m ore drawm-p 
shape like those of a lop-eared rabftt, 
only large enough to cover the whole 
body of a man. Some had si# luinds, 
others six fingers, and others eight 
tooB; all kinds «f monstrosities are 
figured aa representing the inhabitant] 
of different ]iaris of the earth; ceutanra 
and pigmies ore about the loa>«t outra¬ 
geous of those conceptions, while the 
battle of tile pigmies and the emnes is 
accepti^l as true history. And in the 
earliest travels that we have, the travel¬ 
lers confirm all these stories; there is 
not one of the monstrosities of the 
■ Nuremberg Chronide that is not con¬ 
firmed by Sir Jtdin Mondevllle^ a 
learned knight and physician, who spent 
thirty-four yean in travelling through 
loruign lands. In fact, they all of them 
take the old story of Pliny, and repeat 
them withdht examination. 

The description of the hippopotamus 
from Sir tj. Mandeville, will give os 
some idea of the manner in which the 
'* wisdom of our anoestors " looked at 
nature. *'In that contree beu muj 
Ipotaynet, that dwellen sometyme in 
the Watre. and sometyme on the Lond: 
and thei ben half Man and half Hoi% 
08 I have sed before; and thoi eten men 
when thei may take hem." But it is 
not to tlie human and the animal crea¬ 
tion alone that those wonders are con¬ 
fined : Sir John Mandeville on his own 
experience gives us an aooount of the 
Well of Youth, which he tells us he 
visited and Mlik of its waters.* **And 

• We have preserved the origiaid ep e Whn 
as aa eaemple of the meaner m whi^ oar 
aneeeton of the 14 th eentoiy wrete, and 
spoke, bgBweths orthaerapiipofthslangttaie 
beoaioettacd. 
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■I tile foot of that Mount, ii a fayr 
Welle and a great that bathe the odour 
and savour of alls* Spices; aud at 
Srety hour of tl^ day, he chauugethe 
his qidour and savour dyversely. Aod 
whoso diynkathelhree tymea ftistingof 
that Watro of that Welle, he is hcxd of 
all manner of Sydmesa tl^t he hathe. 
And thci tbatdwellen there and drykeu 
of that Welle, the! never hav Siknoas, 
and thei semen alle weys conge. I have ! 
dronken there of three or four sithes 
Mid sit raethinkothc, 1 faro 
the neiter. Sum men olepen (call) it 
the Welle of Zoutbe (youth); for thoi 
that oft{% drtnken there of, semen ulle 
weys zongly aud iyveu without Sykne^a 
And men seyn that that Welle ooineth 
out of Varovs, and therefore it ia so 
vertuous.” Sir J. Mandoville set out 
on his travels in 1S22. not long after 
the close of the Crusades, when tlie 
gallant knights of chivalry were in 
their full vigour. From the nature of 
the Hturies which ono of the most 
learned of their body, who had rer.uvwl 
all th(‘ advantages of foreign travel, has 
handed dov\ii 'to us, we may form a 
tolerably a'^curate opinion on the " wis- 
I oiu of our ancestors “ in Ihoee days, 
to which wo are now so cobtiaually, 
sailed upon to d>} homage. 

If they wdl not go back qmte wi for 
as the feudal times, perhaps tiioy might 
End their ways of perfect wisdom in the 
stirring times of “bluff Kink Hal”— 
the glorious days of Are and 4aq;ot, 
when Protestant and Catholic wore 
burnt at the same stake for deviating 
on one aide or the other from the 
Bang's rule of faith; when queen's 
heads were not adhesive, but Mt un* 
easily upon their shoulders; and prin* 
ceases refu;>ed to become queens because 
they had only onf neck, which thev 
did not like to trust within the reach 
of the most amatory of kings. Or, 
perhAps,#th <7 might deem the awakeO' 
ing light -of tBe reign of^“good Queen 
Bess" the finest sample of the “wis¬ 
dom of our anfleators,” when many 
bright spirits shed a lustre around 
W^h has descended undiinimshed to 
our days, but which was unableAo peno' 
the dei^ blackness of those 


S4f 

times,—when Shakesperc was lookoil 
upon as a deor-steal«r, and Sucuser 
condauned “ in sueing long to bido^' 
—wftn bcar-b:utln;; was held in higher 
estimation than the uubiesl |HM*try, and 
hobby-horses and toinfoidcry wore not 
c<infined tit the Lord Mayor's day,— 
when queens rode in statu upon a ■pil¬ 
lion, and maids-of-houuur bruuktaalcd 
upon salt beef aud strung beer. Or, 

! let us come ilowii to tliu uext ruigit, 

I after Iku’oii had prupttundod lh» fnuu- 
datiunsuf iuckIitu philosophy, and so! 
thn lc.%rncd monarch of those tniuM^ 
j the Solomon of tus age-—.disputim; on 
his tu'u favoiiritu themea of kiiiKCraft 
and witclicmft; ono inuiueiit laying 
down niaxiins fordes^nitioruh’, and the 
next tcacliiiig us how to ducxior a 
witch; one moinout uiauudering owr 
the divine right of kings, and the 
uert drivelling over thoetunial ruin <i' 
doinouA. Under hiA sway old wonmi 
by scores and hundreds were hanged, 
aud burned, and drowned for it.iing 
through the air on hro inisLicks, whisk, 
ing op chimneys, torinuuling catilo, 
and giving fits to chiMren. And rvon 
so lately us the reign of (''harloH tlio 
Heound wu ftntl that very l•■fu-licd judge 
Sir .Matthsw Hale, giving us a rmsou 
for believing in thn existence of witchea, 
Clio very faliuo^ that wo have plnci-d at 
the head of this artii-h;. “ Th«; wisdom 
of til nations had provided laws 
against oil such iwmons, which is an 
argument of their confidetice of nijcIi a 
crime.” I>aw and punishnienta, judges 
and juries, priests snd exorcists, rotild 
not banish witchcraft from thr: thoughts 
aodT opinions of our wise auci'St-ini; 
but in these rroalem Limes a few drofsi 
of printer's ink have siink the whole 
brood into the Ked .Si-a, nemr Ut rue 
again until an igiiorauee as ilark as thu 
“ wisdiuu of our aneeauira” sliall spreail 
itself over tlie earth. 

By the “ wisdom of our aii£e.ibini’' 
oruilit was giv-m to the exUlcnce of 
witchoaft, iKircerors, aud ghosts, aod 
jndhnal decisions were grounded ou 
evidence attesting or HUj>|e>.''ing the ex¬ 
istence of such ^ts. vi'e have many 
storios relating the apijcarauco of ghosts 
in courts of justice, which of course no 
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one IiolioTca; but wo haye many trialH 
ill whicii tlio witnofiaOH depose to facts 
w}iitih they allege they have re<pived 
from uppuritioQs. In 1754, Dotncan 
Terig, alias Clerk, and Alexander llano 
Macdonald were tried for the murder 
fit Arthur Davis, sergeant in Oonoral 
UuiHe’s regiment. The principal witness 
•gainst the priHonors was a Highlander, 
witu gave a distinct nnrrativo of the 
n)ipeaianco of the sergeant’s ghost, 
whit:h gave a very lucid account of the 
murder, and desoribtid the sjiot where 
the body was concealed. The jdVy 
didoot convict on this testimony, for 
although they might have believed in 
thf ghost, they o<mld not reconcile 
themselves to this discrepancy, that 
the ght>st of the sergeant, who had 
known no Gaelic in his lifutune, was 
obliged to use that language to be 
intrlligible to the witness t Even so 
lately as l.S,32, we have evidence given 
in u trial, in the Highluuds of Kcotlond, 
ffiuiidud on a dream. A fiodlar had 
luvn innrdured, and his jiauk concealed. 
An individnal took the ufHoers of justice 
to a s)K)t whuro he said a voice hod 
told him in a dream, in Gaelic, that the 
]iauk \.'oulfl bo found; and it was there 
discovered accordingly. Suspicion was 
naturally roused against the witness, 
but all attempts to discover the real 
ground of his knowledge worh b^od. 
The accused was found guilty and 
exectittul. The lost two examples of 
this kinil of evidence is found in the 
most remote and ignorant part of 
Si'otland. To use the language of Mr. 
Bethatu, we may say, “ In effect, 
ri'iiiote times are viri ually present to 
us in remote places. The different 
gfuicmtions of uumkiud, nt tkeir 
ditVereiit stages of oivUiaation, are at 
once pifsent to our eyes. We may 
view our aucostors in our ontijiodes. 
In Ja]>au sorct'rers are still seen riding 
in the clouds. In Negroltuid witchcraft 
is even now the most ooinmon of nil 
anmes. Half n century is scarce past 
since ^ Hungary has been cleared ^f 
vampires. Wherever the ignoranqs is 
deepest, there we may see the reflex of 
the ** wisdom of our nnceeturs.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in the folio 


volume which we quoted at the be^« 
ning of this paper, published in th* 
time of the Commonwealth, brought 
an immense mass of Reaming to bi^ 
on many vulgarcrrors which had piisaed 
for truth in the wisdom of his ancea* ' 
tors;” and he gravely combats the 
opinions “that the aim danceth on 
Eoster-day,”. that “crystal is nothing 
else but ice strongly congealed," that 
“ a diamond is made soft or broke by 
the blood of a goat;" together with 
many others of like nature. Th^ er¬ 
rors which Sir Thomas Browne exposed 
wore for the moat part phynoal and su¬ 
perstitious. The whole tribe *of those 
might have been greatly increased, but 
these have long lince disappeared : ob¬ 
servation and science have so fully dis- 
clo!4od that the “ wisdom of our ances¬ 
tors " riu these points was mere folly, 
that no one now-a-days sends us back 
to that wis4liim for in-structiou. Autho¬ 
rity and antiquity liave yielded to rea¬ 
son auil cx|)orience. “ By no gentle- 
man, Imnourablo or right honourable, 
are wo sent at this time of day to the 
' wisdom of our onccatoi-s ' for the best 
mode of marshalling amues, navigating 
ships, or attacking and defending towns, 
,for the best modes of cultivating and 
improving lan<1, and preparing aud pre¬ 
serving itaproducts for tlie purposes of 
food, clothing, artificial light and heat ; 
for the promptest and most commodious 
means of* conveyance of ourselves and 
goods from one portion of the earth's 
surface to another ; for the best modes 
of curing, alleviating, or preventing 
disorders in our own bodies, and thoss 
of the animals which wo contrive to 
apply to our use.” « 

In all matters of physical science the 
fallacy has been exploded. It is only 
when we come to matters of legislation 
that we find grave men gravely affirm¬ 
ing that such and such an improvement 
must not be made because If the wis¬ 
dom of our, ancestors^’ had decided 
against it,—b^use it was imkuown to 
“ venerable antiquity,"—because “ the 
authority of the post ” was oppraed to 
it. They cast aside die unquestionable 
maxim^that reason and not authori^ 
should decide the judgment; and would 
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pNirmt the ^ progress of the bumsB uf persons, that thp limbs and orgam, 
race by chaining us down to the pme* or part of tlie system in<Mt oxeivised, 
t|pe8 and institutions of our nncustors, become the stn^ugesi. But the greater 
hallowed by antiitu^ty and illuiiiinateil port of employtueiits give a healthy 
by the light of ag^i. Ahd why is this ? exercise to nearly all tiartaoi'th* human 
\^y does no one now venture to insin- system, and tend to tuureiuo their 
nate tliat in mechanics, in astronomy, strength and activity, 
in mathematics, in chemistry, we ought The more a iwrson exfivi'wt Ids 
to rely on ‘Hho wisdom of our ances- memory, judgineut. or reu-sutimg 
tors instead of direct und s[M>cUie evi- ties, ujiou any }Hirticular subject, llie 
dence, when, in questions of momls inure ocuU;, accurate, and active tin* 
and legislation, of the welbbcing of the faculty oxorcisud booumes; inosmui'li 
coidbmnity, tboy would confine us t<< as ^iill tho o|MtnitiouM of the iuiii<l are 
that narrow limitf It is because in carrii.*d on by means of tho brom and 
those th% sinister interests of mun urt^ norvous system, whioh oontist iifpbyei- 
allowi'd their full weight. All who are ool organs. When the mind has dwelt 
inttM-csted in the euwori of abuses- - long iqx)ii any parti<'utAi subject, tho 
all who are ilcairous m keeping up in- Ruccussiou of ideas lu the mind, from 
stitutions that are found to lie pcrnt- frequent occurrence niid repctittou, 
(nous—•strive to put down reason by b«*o.ciuie nssociattKl t^igether and f irui 
the voice of authority—to make tiie trains of thought, so that when llu> 
authority of .ages jtast oxeuu'I tho rea- same subject w ag.un intnxiuced to tiie 
BODS of times present. They find that mind, tho aarno hucccwuuu of ideas (uul 
argument is failing them, that they tniius of tiiouglit will Is* Mig.{e'iU*d t.> 
cannot from their own stores succ*.'s- it, and follow cncli utlier in their iiciis- 
full}' combat the reasons (jpiH*ti«d to Uimed order. This sssocMtioii of nlfi.i 
them, that thvir proinmtions are in in tho mind dofsmds on thn same ohus*', 
themsf-dves unbnnahle,and they seek to and is governed by the SiuiH’ laws, iis 
gain siipp >rl through the opinions of ■ the characteristic of iho muscular and 
some by-gone age, and imagine that we j organic sy^stem usually colled habit, 
are bound to surrender up our under-", No man eau be a great g»uiiTiil in 
standing to some voneraliio uvithonty j ino'Icni times, .since war Ino* bemi n** 
of olden times. They conUnually ex- i duced bi a system, ami Im-wiuo a wry 
alt the [>ast for the exprcM pur|Nise of | comjjjicabsl science, unle-<s^ bit rmna 

depressing and discouragingt^eprewnt j h.is l«*en thoroughly d’^oipliuod by 

generation. They depreciate and con- active senric-e in the licld, tui well as 
temn tho great bi>dy of the peiiple of by exteuiiivo reading and learuuig in 
the present day, while they iduliiw the j mathematics, fortification, and im!i* u y 
ignorance of untaught, incxficrienced {tactics. Nor can a man become t -In- 
generations, under the lofty title of tingiiishoiJ diiilom.itist, lawyer, on.ior, 
** the wisdom of our ancestors.*’ debater, or tac’tint.m, os .i leader of a 

• jxjlitical f«ttrty, without ox|>crioucc :ui 

' woB as Icaruiiig iti those several deiiart* 

EDUCATION AND EXERCLSE menta . learning alone is u-it suiricicnt; 
Thb mind, as welPas the boily, is do- practice .tls*! is necessary. To lunke t 
velopcd and strengthenefl, and all the grr*at statc-unan, legislator, or jiid.'i, 
muscles and organs of the system are more mature judgment, and umro 
incraas^ in size, and rendered more various and extensive acquireue-idf, 
perfect by frequent exencise. This w observatKjn, and refliwtion are 
verified in the case of the blacksmith, sary; but ex|ier{encc in either of Mioie 
whose right arm, by the daily use of fiii^cular departments is not so impor* 
heavy honunera, in forging and working tanA 

iron, becomes larger and stronmr than Luxury and indolence nra tho grave 
the arms of any other class of men. It of talent A person may b- born^ with 
ti a genenlenuBb applying to lUl ftlasniw aa much native talent as Julius CMar« 
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Cicei'u, or Niipoloon. Bonapnrte, and if 
cnullod in luxury, and bred in indo- 
loncn, iinlesR ho makoa a total cliauf'o 
of hiK babita (which itt almost impos- 
aibie), he must necessarily remain 
throuf^h Hfu ooniparatively feeble and 
inefficient. He nmy, by iiieaus of his 
native genius, eb guuce of manners, and 
gonarni information, acquired without 
raiisoiiiiig much, bo able to make a 
Bpi’cch or a<ldreBH, tipnn the mere sur- 
friRii of thinga, that may tickle the fancy 
of a popular audience, and be effectjvo 
for the moment; but to discuss great 
prifii-iples witli ability, point out their 
tendencies, trace them to their ultimate 
results, and warn the public of the 
dangers attending tboin; ch- to originate 
and mature groat and important rnea- 
Burus for the bunefft of his country, 
reiiuires an enlarged wisdiun, acipiirccl 
by attentively observing the current of 
humon events, much lentming, dinqi 
reflect ion, ami a well-balanced aud well- 
disciplined mind. 

Nor is discipline of mind in one de> 
part merit of aoieuoe or business of as 
niucli iiuiiortancc in other departments, 
which are very different in their charac- 
t«T, ns many of tho bohools and school¬ 
men pretend. To play ebess, many 
gniuos of ciwda, and sumo other games 
of amusvineut well, requires science and 
disci pUno of mind os well as cxperk'ncc; 
and yet the seicuco and discipline of 
mind thus acquired serve only to in¬ 
toxicate the mind, and to divert it 
from niul unfit it for any rational and 
UBofiil employment. If those refleotions 
arc correct, they show the importance 
of " training up a child in the way he 
should go,” and forming, his habits of 
mind and body, and adapting Ihenf not 
only to the paths of virtue but to the 

g ursuits which he is to follow through 
fo. They show also the reason of the 
great difficulty and hazard of a man’s 
ehanging his imrsuits, afb’r he has 
attained the middle age of life. 

Tho same course of reasoning will 
i^ly to otu moral, benevolent, and 
social feelings. They are quickStaed, 
inereased, and stre^hened by fre¬ 
quent exercise^ in the same manner as 
our physical and iniaUeotuu fiafiUtiea. 


Frequent attention to the wants and 
Buffei-ings of the poor and unfurtunate, 
serves to awuen, increase, a^d 
strengthen our benevalent fe<ilings and 
sympathies foi*pera<iDB in distre^ and 
to render them more quick and active. 
In order to cultivate the moral facul¬ 
ties, however, it is necessaiy to restrain- 
our selfish as well as our malevolent 
passions. Moderation, and the restraint 
of violent passions and appetites, lie at 
tho foundation of all virtue. A person 
of violent and unrestrained paatlona 
may have certiun generoua impulses, 
which may be collod instinci^, or pro¬ 
pensities, but cannot be properly digui* 
fiod with the ti^e of virtues. Oue of 
the noblest acquirements of man con¬ 
sists in the power, which may become 
a fixed habit, of restraining his own 
passions, aud giving a proper dircciiou 
to his moral and social feelings. EVen 
conscience can bo cultivated, and ge¬ 
nerally ilepouds upon the education, 
habits, and opinions of the person. 

GIOTTO, THE SHEPpEIlD BOY 
AND PAINTER. 

About forty miles from Florence, Italy, 
there lived a poor peasant, named Bun- 
done. In 1270 ho had a son bom, 
whom he oalled Giotto. The father 
^vas an ignorant man, and he know lit^ 
else thai^to labour in taking care of his 
fiocks of tiieep. 

There were no public schools in that 
country where onildron of the poor 
man, as well as those of the rich, oould 
attend and obtiun on education. CaDp- 
Bcquently, young Giotto was brought 
up in ignorance. But he was one of 
those boys that learn something from 
what they eee around them. 

In the oountiy *Whsre Giotto lived, 
there were no fences and fields, such as 
we have, to keep the sheep and cattle 
from stmying; hence it wastiecessary 
to keep aouu person with the floefc* 
while tnegr were feedii^ on the plshi^ 
to take care of them. 

At the early age of ten,Bandoneaeaik 
hie B<M^^iotto, out to take oare of a 
flock, nds pleased the lad, for now the 
happy ahepheid-bogi- oould naoi 



OIOTTO THB SHSPHERD BOX iLND I'AINTBK. 


■bout the meadoer-ploin at his will. 
But molt of hii time muat’be apeut 
near the flock, and be was not long in 
*derumg aomegneans to keep biu^lf 
bniw while ther& • 

His faTourite^amuaement soon bo* 
came that of aketdiiog in the aand, or 
on hroad, flat atones, making pictures 
of surrounding objects, while l^lng on 
the grass in the midat of hia flock. His 
pencils were a hard stick, or a sharp 
piece of stone, and his chief model i tlie 
B^ep which gathered around him in 
inarioua attitudes. 

The following atoiy is related of the 
manni:^in which the genius of Qiotto 
was discoTcrrd, and how ho bo'^mo a 
groat painter • — • 

One day, as the shepherd-boy lay in 
the midat of his flock, earnestly sketch¬ 
ing BomethiDg on a stone, thero c mio 
by a tmvcllor. Struck with the boy's 
dMp attpution to his work, end tho un- 
oonscioiis grace of his attitude, tlie 
stranger stfipiied, and went to look at 
what he was doing. 

It was a Hkt>tch of a sheep, drawn 
with such f^flom and truth of nature, 
that the trareller beheld it with amtuu- 
islunent. 

Whose son are you t" said he, witb 


ea^rupsa 

startled looked yip in the 
face of hia questioner. ** My father ia 
Bondone the labourer, and I am his lit¬ 
tle Giotto, BO please the iig|lior," said 
he. 

*• Well, then, little Qiotto, should you 
like to come and lire with me, and team 
how to draw, and paint sheep like this, 
and horses, and even men T '* 

The child’s eye^flashed with delight. 

“ I will M with you anywhero to 
leom that, uut)" be added, as a sudden 
reflection made him change colour, ** I 
must itr«t go and ask mv father i 1 can 
do nothing without his leave.'' 

“Thah,w rijAt, my boy; and an we 
win go to mm h^t^r," said the ; 
atnngtr, who was the punter riniabtte. j 
Great was the wonder of old Bondone j 
at each a sudden proposal; but he {ler* 
esived his son’s wi^, though Giotto 
wu fearful of expreeaing it, and con- 
aaat^ f^mpamod hia boy to 


WT 

Florettce,and lafkhis little Qiotto undei 
the jiainier'a oare. 

His pupil's pnigreia surpusnl Cima- 
buo's ex|JMtuLiona. In delineating us* 
tore, Giotto soon went bt>yond Ilia 
master, to whom a-good deal of the 
fonnality of Greek art, which he had 
been the first to oast aside, still clung. 

Uuo morning the artist wont inUi his 
studio, and ItKiking at a half finishvil 
bead, saw a fly resting on ills uoso, 
Ciuiabuo tried Ut brush it off, when hu 
discovered that it was ordy |iaititet|. 

* “ Who has done tins f ” crioil ho, 
half angry, half ilclightetl. 

Giottii caiun tnuubliug fneii a cxiiticr, 
and confessed his fault. But he met 
with pniiHe*inatcad of reproof fr»in his 
master, who luvod art too well to l>e in- 
digimut at his pupil’s talent, vvi-ii 
though the froUo was directed against 
himaolf. 

As Giotto grew oMor, his ftnir spretul 
far and wide, l.iko iikhI urlirttn of 
those early tiiue«, hcW'iwati iirchitKct n» 
well aa {Munter. Pojm Benoilict IX 
sent meosengeni to him one liay They 
untcml tho artist's studio, and iii- 
fonnod him iluit tho rope luli-nded b, 
emplov him in designing for SL Peter's 
Church, at Hume, and that he desjr«<l 
Giotto to send him some designs by 
wbisii he might judge of hia eu^iaeity. 

Giotto won a pleasant and humor- 
oils man, and tiiking a sheet of iniwr 
drew, witb one stroko of his pencil, a 
perfect circle. Tlien handing it i«i the 
messengers, he mud to them, " Then.* is 
my design, taku that to his )Ioliiie<ts.” 

'(he measeugen replied, “ We oak for 
a design." 

“Go, sirs,".said Giotto; I tell you 
hualloiin<*«H aeks nothing else of me. 
And nutwitliHtaiidiiig all their retuou- 
atraiice, he refiisutl to give any other 

P<i{>e Benediet was a lennied man; 
ho saw that Giotto had given him tho 
lies! inxbince of jierfcction in Ins art, 
sent fur him to como to Kone-, and 
honoured and rewarded him. From 
this incident " Bound aa Giotto's (i,” 
be^rne an Italian proverb. 

The talents of Giotto won him tbs 
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Anri Ferraro. At the Jotter city ho re¬ 
mained fiome time, painting for the 
I’riiice of Eato. 

While thcie, Dante heard of Giotto, 
and invited him to Ravenna. There, 
also, he painted zn&ny of hia works, and 
formed a strong friendship with the 
great Dante. 

The prior shepherd-boy was now in 
the height of his fame. Admitted into 
the society of the Italian nobles, en¬ 
joying the friendship of the talented 
men of his ago—Dinto, Boccaccio, and 
I’otrarch —and admired by all, his was, 
indoed, an enviable position. 

He won a good man as well ns great; 
loved by on his friends; and, os his 
biographer, Yassari, says* “ a good 
Christiiin os well os an excellent 
pointer." He died at Milan, in the 
your 1336, and the city of Florence 
erected a statue in honour of this great 
artist. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE WALL. 

TiiKnic are two kinds of beauty oun- 
nei'Uid with natural and artistic objects; 
the one a beauty inherent and per ac, the 
ether a Iwauty of associutod ideas and 
fi'olings. Some writers, of whom Mr. 
AlLsoii may be considered the chief, jiave 
come to the conclusion that edl our 
plouHitri*H of taste, all our impressioiis of 
beauty, nri' grounded upon this princi¬ 
ple of association. The ontii'e correct¬ 
ness of this may well be doubted; but 
there can be no doubt of its being 
jnu-tially true, and that in oU pliilo- 
sophicid theories of beauty, this princi¬ 
ple of ossooiatiou'must be token in naan 
c.sscutial clement. A happy thing il^is 
for us—a merciful susceptibility of our 
uaturo, that we ore able sometimes to 
link u beautiful thought or feeling with 
but on iuditTei-cutly beautiful object, onvl 
to extract, not exactly sunbciuns hum 
cucumbers, but sermons from stones, 
and good from cverytliing. Powerful 
among this clas.s of suggestivo thiugr. 
nve uictures in a room. They might do 
muoli for the rustic and the labouxcr; 
and not only for them, but for that im¬ 
mensely largo class, also, who occupy 
the htvm margin between the and 


the poor—the small-salaried clerk and ia* 
ferior tradesman; ,a dess who have to 
maintain a worldly impearanoe witlw 
marvellously little of Worldly means. 
Expensive works of OH are, of coarse, 
quite out of the question in homes like 
these, but there are such things as 
cheap prints, and paintings of moderate 
value, which, without any great merit 
of execution, exhibit a beautiful scene or 
incident, and exhale poetic influences to 
awaken holy associations of ideas. 

Wo remember once, after a daji^of 
diflSculty and sorrow, drinking tea in the 
parlour of a small neat dwellinif in the 
suburbs of the metropolis. The walls 
were docoiated wi^^ prints, fnunerl and 
glazed, the whole volae of which was, 
perhapM, not over £5, but which, owing 
to a pervading beauty of sentiment, was 
of more value to the looker on than 
many of the firodnetions of the magnates 
of the artist world. We thought it very 
delightful, we remember, after a day of 
disappointment and care spent in Lon¬ 
don streets, amidst all its excitement 
and hurly-burly, its noise and confusion 
and feverish antagonisms, u> repose the 
eye upon a coloured print ropresouting 
a rural scene. It w:is on the shore of a 
lake in Switzerland; the time was even¬ 
ing, and the golden light of the declin¬ 
ing sun glittered in a long path of gloiy 
over the calm water. Conspicuous on 
the mountain slopes, on its borders, rose 
a piotnresque bnilding, which seemed to 
be on old time-hallowed chapel, with 
ivy round its pointed windows and 
downy moss clustering on its roof and 
walla. A little below stood the scattered 
dwellings of the hamlet; the cattle 
wended homeward from the pasture, 
and a rosy maiden in lace hoddioev 
standing on a knoU^of the land, might 
be imagined as singing the Ranz des 
Vadhes, and beckoning her herd to Hie 
humoatoad. Now, all this w'aa done in 
a very plain and homely manner, and 
there was notBing whatever in the exe¬ 
cution to throw an artist into ecstesiM 
or tempt him into comparisons with the 
roasters, ancient and modem; but, for 
all that, ^ere was a.soit of* bleescdnaae 
about the humble picture —a enggestion 
of stillness and repose a^oSvenly hush 
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for both the atniggleB of the spirit anJ 
the toils of the bodjr, peculiarly neixlful • 
and q>prupruita to oontiMiiplat** in con- ’ 
traeh to the din wd strife and souh 
absorbing competition of, the fevured ' 
city. * • 

On one side of this picture hung a ; 
chalk drawing, very respectably done, 
a copy from aomo old head of the He- 
deomer, conceived as under suffering. 
Hero the agonised, but patient and re- < 
signed, features M b.-iek the imagi- I 
native gazer, through a long \ Ista of ^ 
oentuAw, to the time when childnui ' 
clustered ruuiui the knees of Him who ' 
blessed thssn; uioui the high rviwl to i 
JerueiilfTu rtMouuded with tumultuous ' 
Hosannas,” - - when l^e garden of 
Oethsruiane witnessed His tears of i 
agony, and the Hail of Judgment rang * 
with the scoffs and insults of a bruLal- ‘ 
ised rabble, whilst their unuffondiug 
victim “answered not a word,” The ; 
whole sequence uf that gnicious life | 
passes in review, from the dispututions j 
in the Temple to the bleeding on ; 
Calvary; and the heart that rinks I 
under tho sorrows and triaU of the I 
present time r^vea, and fortifies it -1 
self with counige lO remembeHiig his | 
sufferings and the gentle heroism with 
which they were bonto. 

Un tbe opposite side of the Swisa 
scene before describctl, hung a v6ry fair | 
print of Shaksperc. This, again, was < 
richly suggestive. That noble arch of; 
forehead; those deep, full, eloquent < 
eyes, that earnest mouth, all concur to - 
testify that this was a MAll-~a myriad* ! 
minded man. And when the mind { 
recalls the immense variety of his [ 
creations, the versatility of his genius, I 
tho wondrous breadtS of bis obnerva- I 
tion and Hviopathy : when the awakened 
fancy iinfoMs its {MUionma of enchanted ' 
i-ili'j'. forests of Arden, Windsor meads | 
enlivened with the gaiety of merry j 
wives; the iplling ocean lieariog on its 
rough wa^ «h the Awlle of the gentle 
Penliu, wibl and blasted bSaths and 
stormy baUle-phuns; Portia's villa, 
and the moon-Iit bank where sounds 
of music eiv\it into lovers’ ears ; Vena* 
tian banquets, glittering with lightsuid 
sounding with inusie and rerdiy, where 


Komei^ li>v«d nnd.JuJiet mve her beai’t 
away the garden wliei>' they w^Hi’d, and 
the tomb where they died * Wto'ii lbs 
fancy envelopes itaelf withtheae aevuet, 
and luiitiiiu’rable other'*, ioicg'wtcd by 
the portrait of Shakspere, duu-i n>>t the 
narrow thought swell into inngmtuili) t 
Do not coiifimtil sympathies espundt — 
and docs not a selfish fretriiliiesit iio-it 
into a geuenms glow at tho ji'ys au>l 
aomiw'S of all humanity * 

Oil an opiMwite wall of the room huiur 
the repieseutatiun of aUri’e tudianiau, 
outwArd bound, struggling in a vinlvnt 
gale of a itid. How Huldiiiie I he tern.i s 
of the seune ! The vci^rtel oit its beuiii- 
ends ill a trough of bulling aurge, I ho 
splintered iiinsis. the biru fluttering 
sails, the dark night all around, with 
iiuiMNivc atoriu-cluuds hurling from 
their black bosoms lung, forky fijahes 
of lurid fire ! With sueli a piutiiP" do 
there not arise ideas of Him ”who 
boldeth the waters in the hollow of his 
hand," “ who maketh tlie clouds his 
chariot, and riileth on the wings of the 
wind Wbat generous sympalhivs 
well from tho heart towards the " wet 
aea-boy in an hour sii rude,” tbi* bravo 
mariner at tho helm, the calm eaptain 
up tho por.p, the awo stniek paK*eiigers 
—some thinking of hoiii« and tli'< tr.iji- 
quil lifesif their e.irly d.iyH contrasted 
with their present danger--nuinu slu- 
pified vAth terror, and louiie uidiniy 
resigned to death cveu in the dark 
gurgling water. 'Tis but fancy’s sk^ Uih; 
but of such fancies beautiful cinotMiiu 
may be born. 

There were other prints in the nmiii, 
of more or less interest; but enough of 
description has biHin given to illustrato 
the merai sugg'stlive value of pietiircs 
in the room. We mean, of o'luriH;, 
juictun-s With a certdri |/o«try of moan¬ 
ing about them ; not flaring isirtroits of 
kings and queens and generals; not 
tlieainc-d inonRtro4iti«s,r6{>roscntiiigMr. 
Wallock as Pisnrro, or U. Smith as 
Three-fingered Jack ; not di^igusting 
rcprcAentatious of Tom Sjiring and 
Dutch ykim; not vulgar drawings of 
prize heifers and over-fed pigs none 
of these thiogH, but prints, humble 
in character and inexpensive it may b(^ 
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but with •mne p^f^gpuncy of lubject, 
aomo aaggtulioiis of iov* and peaoe, aad 
beauty and goodness hading tbebe- 
hoMor to endecnroim to make life 
felrer in this wcwld and fitter for » 
world to oohm. 


INFLUENCES OF THE SEASON, 

It h frequently remarked by many 
iodividuafa that a oooaciooa gloom 
eomea over thw minda in tha autumn. 
Tbo eauae ia attributed tai4lM aeaaon, 
and not ti> tbomaelvea. The reaaon 
usually assigned for indulging in such 
feelings is, ilist the fuling and faUing 
of tbs leavas^ betokening winter, hsd 
an eflhet on the mind, not easUy re* 
aistado-an effeot whioh, in aU proba. 
faility, author of our naturea wisely 
Intended. Night and eleen are designed 
to remind us death ana the grave, so 
are autumn and wtntar. In tiu view, 
it is asked, how can we avoid aadnem, 
and even melancholy 1 

Now, if the aodnees hem alluded to, 
is of a temporaryt ur rathar a momen* 
tary impiWMion—one whioh oomea 
upon us, and remsina just long'euoiigh 
to imluco new reflections by which the 
heart is made better, and yet not Iqng 
enough to affect hedth—then depreas- 
ing autumnal influences aUould be 
hailed as messengers of uiere^. But 
kabthml gloom is neither 'wiao nor 
neeeseary in autumn mom than any 
other eeason. The mind may not, 
indeed, be aa easily raised to as high ; 
a tons of oheorfuluess as in May or \ 
Juno, yet much may bs done to elevate 
it to a moderate degree of the same 
fsollng. 

The eauaes of this perio<lirsl ten- 
donoy to sadness are numerous; but 
moat of them am easily removed. We 
live in a region where the tempemtiuw 
is BO ohangmble, that in order to enjoy 
life, we most lesm to get aooUniated 
many times a year. One of these ses- 
sons of acclimation reoui^ usually, in 
autumn. The skin, during the long 
■ummar heats, has overacted; ^nd now, 
suddenly^ it is chilled and depressed, 
and ala action, unless «e are on our 
guard* is fesblfc It fiuls^ in part* there* 


fore, to do its iqipointad work. The 
worn out and demyad particles, soUii 
and fluid, whicji abonld m brought out 
and worked up into the fluid of gpra* 
piration, rrajain wfthiii, and even the 
blood is not fiall^purifled. This, by 
our tariting some of the internal oigans* 
clogs tbs wheds of the body, and what¬ 
ever affects tbs body ki tms way has a 
tendency to affect and depress the 
mind. 

From this condition there am two 
modes of relief. Theikin shoald be so 
msaaged that it will performOits ap- 
pointMwoih. Bathing and friction, as 
well as a moderate increase of clothing 
by night and by day, will do much to 
rastom this ^portent organ to ita 
wonted activOT and strangtb. Calling 
philosophy and religioo to our aid, the 
mind snottld be foroed to cbeerfulnew 
as fast and ss far'as possil>Iw. For our 
ownsskss wesbould do this; but wo 
most also do it ss a mattar of Christiau 
duty. 

Autnmaal mental deprestton is, in no 
■mgll degree, a consequence of repeated 
and groaa violations of physical laws 
during the proeedii>,^' summer. In a 
tbousHnd ways, during tliis long sad 
trying season, do we transgress these 
laws, for cveiy one of which them is an 
appointed and an inevitable vonalty. 
Amoi% these sometimes fearful pmial- 
ties is the tmidency of gloom insutumn. 
It dose not come by the arbitrary ap* 
pointment of Ood, aa aome would 
believe. It cornea ^ Qod'a permiaaioo, 
and by man's sj^ointiueat. 


QTLDINO. 

Qiuinra is peorformed in several ways, 
vairingi of copse, with tlte subatance 
to be operated upon, though the pria- 
oi]^ is the came for all. 

There am variona kinds of gilding; 
1st on paUidp; Sud. Jaj^nnken gui- 
lap, or giU&Hff wiA pold tut , sod Srd. 
■imrawh pildiap, which may bs used on 
s basis of wood, metal, paper, or leather; 
but the two last requirs a diffemnt pro- 

Matir i a h , ftWfct^f ahouldbepuie^ 








